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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


CATHOLICISM CAPITALISM COMMUNISM 


T must be obvious by this time 
that Capitalism is on the defen- 
sive if not on the run. I mean the 
old-line, laissez faire, public-be- 
damned, government-keep-out, 
every-man-for-hi m s e] f-and-devil- 
take-the-hindmost type of Capital- 
ism. H. G. Wells once described 
John D. Rockefeller as “the su- 
preme individualist working out 
individualism to its logical end in 
monopolization.” That’s the kind 
of Capitalism which is now “all- 
washed-up.” If the National Re- 
covery Act means 


Allthe World anything, it is an 
Going announcement to the 
Communist? world that in the 


United States, the 
last stronghold of economic con- 
servatism, unregulated competition 
is henceforth taboo. 

I say we are the last stronghold 
of Capitalism. England, though 
she retains an ostensible monarchy 
with a quaint ceremonial, was 


quasi-socialistic even before the 
War. 


During the War, the man 


who has now become her prime 
minister was quite as anti-capital- 
ist and as anti-“patriotic” as our 
Eugene V. Debs. We put Debs in 
jail, but England put Ramsay Mc- 
Donald in Downing Street. A gen- 
eration ago it would have been pre- 
posterous if not treasonable to pro- 
pose a socialist for the position of 
Salisbury and Churchill and Rose- 
bery. 

As in England, so is it elsewhere. 
All French premiers since the War 
have been socialists. In Russia, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Mexico the 
government is Communist or Fas- 
cist—and one is as anti-capitalist 
as the other. Cuba would probably 
be Communist if it had not been 
for a cordon of United States battle- 
ships drawn around the island by 
way of silent warning. 

“There shall be signs in the sun 
and the moon and the stars,” says 
the Scripture, as a prelude to the 
day of judgment. And now there 
are signs on sea and land, if not in 
the sky, announcing the day of 
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judgment for Capitalism. But 
stand-pat Capitalists, like divine- 
right kings, see nothing. They are 
Bourbons all. Louis XVI. didn’t 
believe the revolution was coming 
until the reds with pikes and 
scythes and butcher’s-cleavers were 
actually storming Versailles. Nei- 
ther did poor “Nicky” Romanoff 
know it was coming. Kings and 
ezars have eyes and see not, ears 
and hear not. So too our contem- 
porary kings of industry and czars 
of high finance. They will learn 
only when the mob is destroying 
the stock exchange and looting the 
mint. Louis XVI.’s sycophants told 
him that there was no real danger. 
Rasputin assured Nicholas that 
everything would be all right. Even 
when the monk was killed the Czar 
didn’t understand. A certain few 
acute observers, for example our 
friend the late Abbé Lugan, saw the 
Spanish revolution a decade before 
it came. “I try to tell the Spanish 
clergy,” he used to say piteously, 
“but they laugh at me and cry, 
‘Nonsense!’ ” 

To drop history, remote or re- 
cent, and get down to brass tacks— 
anti-capitalist sentiment is as ram- 
pant all over the 
world to-day as anti- 
monarchist senti- 
ment was in France 
and the English colonies in the last 
half of the eighteenth century, in 
South America in the 1830’s and 
all over Europe in the 1840’s. But 
what’s the use? On the eve of the 
Big Depression the spokesman 
par excellence of American Capi- 
talism was promising the “aboli- 
tion of poverty.” 
of the Social Revolution, the die- 
hards will be protesting that all is 
quiet along the western front. Well 
—give them credit for constancy if 


Capitalism 
on the Run? 


And on the evé 
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not perspicacity. There is some- 
thing noble in the Napoleonic boast, 
“The Old Guard dies but does not 
surrender!” 


SPEAK of “Capitalism.” I call 
it that for brevity’s sake. But 
let me repeat, I refer chiefly to or- 
thodox Capitalism—that of Jay 
Gould, Jim Fiske, “Bet-You-a-Mil- 
lion” Gates, Russell Sage, early 
Standard Oil, Samuel Insull, Tea- 
pot Dome; the Capitalism that cor- 
nered gold, hoarded grain and built 
up huge monopolistic trusts; the 
Capitalism of “God’s Gold” and 
“Mellon’s Millions.” That kind of 
Capitalism is through. The end 
may not be to-day or this week, but 
“it won’t be long now.” 


SEEM to hear objections: “Can- 

not Capitalism be reformed from 
within? If the Old Capitalism die, 
may not a New Capitalism be born? 
Cannot the present system under- 
go metamorphosis? Why not Evo- 
lution instead of Revolution? Does 
one burn down the house to get rid 
of cockroaches? Does a surgeon 
cut out the heart to cure a sore 
toe?” 

I know all those analogies and 
metaphors. I have used them my- 
self. Especially have I made that 
sort of plea in re- 


gard to the Protes- Reform and 
tant Reformation. Counter- 
“The Church,” I Reform 


have argued, “is a 

living organism. If the organism 
is unwell, give it medical treatment. 
Restore it to health. It can get 
rid of its own excrements, and 
vomit out its own poisons. Cure it, 
don’t kill it.” But note this: the 
argument comes after the fact. 
There is the old adage of Ovid: 
Obsta Principiis, Sero medicina 
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paratur. “Too late the cure when 
ills have gathered strength by long 
delay.” Luther posted his theses 
at Wittenberg in 1517. The Coun- 
cil of Trent met in 1545. Then— 
only then—came the Counter-Ref- 
ormation. But, to speak a paradox, 
the Counter-Reformation should 
have come before the Reformation. 

Now if Capitalism will take a 
hint from Catholicism, let it not 
delay its reform. There is no time 
to lose. As the motto on the sun- 
dial says, “It is later than you 
think.” 


S for the argument from meta- 
morphosis, it is a happy con- 
ceit. If Capitalism can be so com- 
pletely metamorphosed as to be- 
come unrecognizable, like the pretty 
butterfly from the loathsome cater- 
pillar—very well. But a half-way 
metamorphosis, like that of the tad- 
pole into the frog, which remains its 
same old slimy self, will not do. 
As for the “New Capitalism,” I 
shall not dissemble my skepticism. 
Not so long ago we were informed 
that there was in this city of New 
York, a “New Tammany.” But of 
course there was no New Tam- 
many. The old guard remained, 
and continued to play the same old 
army game. The leopard doesn’t 
change his spots or the tiger his 
stripes. So, the New Capitalism 
remains improbable. 
President Roosevelt seems to feel 
that way about it. He is calling 
not for a New Capi- 


The Real talism but a New 
Meaning of Deal. I think he 
the N. R. A. means not merely a 


new shuffle of the 
cards, or even a new pack, but a 
new game. Be that as it may, one 
thing is certain. The man we have 
now in the White House has trav- 
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eled a long way from traditional 
Capitalism. William McKinley and 
Mark Hanna would have cried 
Anathema Maranatha upon the N. 
R. A. Some will say, “Wait and 
see if the McKinley era will not 
be vindicated and _ reéstablished. 
But that will never be. The N. R. 
A. may be found inadequate. But if 
it doesn’t succeed, we shall not go 
back. We shall go further on. Gov- 
ernor Ritchie of Maryland (who 
might have been president—and a 
good one) has said that if Roose- 
velt’s Recovery Plan fails, there will 
ensue “a life and death struggle to 
save American institutions from so- 
cial forces vastly more dangerous 
and destructive than the forces we 
now combat.” If so, Capitalism will 
not be the power to conquer them. 
It cannot even combat the evils that 
now beset us. It has lost its punch. 


OWEVER, this is all a matter 
of economics with which I am 
not primarily concerned. The 
phase of the question in which I 
feel more interest is the attitude of 
the Catholic Church in the present 
crisis of Capitalism. It is notice- 
able that the Church weeps no 
crocodile tears over the impending 
dissolution of the ancien régime. 
Why should she? As far back as 
the patristic age, she preached so- 
cial justice, and with special insist- 
ence in our own generation she has 
cried out repeatedly for economic 
reform. Leo XIII. 


in 1893 wrote aclas- The Church 
sic document an- “Should 
swering the ques- Worry” 


tion, what must we 

do to be saved from economic dis- 
aster? and he gave the prophetic 
warning, “unless ye repent and 
amend, ye shall all likewise per- 
ish.” And now in Forty Years 
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After, Pope Pius XI. recalls the 
justice of his predecessor’s princi- 
ples and the fulfillment of his 
prophecies. He welcomes whatever 
advance has been made towards 
social justice but insists that the 
reform has not gone far enough. 
Those who have read the Encycli- 
cal must know that its doctrine is 
in the true sense of the word, rad- 
ical. Must I pause to define and 
defend that word? The popes are 
not anarchists or nihilists. They 

throw no bombs, 


Orthodox though there is in- 
Radicalism deed dynamite of 

a sort in their 
ideas. But I use the word “radi- 


cal” because the popes’ principles 
dig down deeper, extend further 
and involve more root-reconstruc- 
tion than any other program of so- 
cial reform thus far published to 
the world. 

At this point, I confess, my fin- 
gers fairly itch to transcribe at 
least some sentences from Leo and 
Pius, but if I quote at all I shall be 
tempted to quote too much, and if 
I quote too little I shall perhaps be 
accused of the rhetorical trick of 
giving text without context. Be- 
sides, anyone can see for himself. 
The Encyclicals, On the Condition 
of Labor and Forty Years After, 
have been translated and pub- 
lished in neat pamphlets by the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. Also the bishops of the 
United States, following the exam- 
ple of the popes, have published A 
Program of Social Reform, 1919, 
and within the past few weeks A 
Statement on the Present Crisis. 

By way of a mere sample of what 
I call radicalism, I venture to jot 
down a few sentences from this lat- 
est document. The bishops say: 
“In our days not alone is wealth 
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accumulated, but immense power 
and despotic economic domination 
are concentrated in the hands of 
the few.” 

That, by the way, is a direct quo- 
tation from the Encyclical Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. 

And again a quotation: “This 
power becomes particularly irre- 
sistible when exercised by those 
who, because they hold and control 
money, are able also to govern 
credit and determine its allotment, 
for that reason supplying, so to 
speak, the life-blood to the entire 
economic body, and grasping, as it 
were, in their hands the very soul 
of production, so that no one dare 
breathe against their will.” 

So far the pope. Now the bishops: 
“Industry in our country, through 
the concentration of wealth, has 
acquired such complete control that 
independent operation, even on the 
part of so-called owners and em- 
ployers, is practically impossible. 
. . . Capitalists and industrialists, 
driven by greed, monopolized the 
sources of wealth and gained con- 
trol of the products and profits 
made possible by the progress of 
technological science, to their own 
enrichment and to the impoverish- 
ment and enslavement of the 
masses. These few, in order to in- 
crease their riches and power, have 
made the machine a curse rather 
than the blessing that it should be. 
.. . These financial magnates have 
been made by our modern economic 
system, as Pope Pius XI. says, ‘hard, 
cruel and relentless in a ghastly 
measure.’ ... While the big corpora- 
tions serve a useful purpose, their 
intolerable abuses, especially their 
clandestine manipulation of trust 
funds and earned surplus, must 
cease if we are to restore the social 
and economic order.” 
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I could fill the remainder of this 
magazine with similar quotations. 
But I shall conclude with just one 
evidence of papal “radicalism.” 

Leo XIII. says, “No man may 
outrage with impunity that human 
dignity which God Himself treats 
with reverence. . . . Nay more; a 
man has here no power over him- 
self. To consent to any treatment 
which is calculated to defeat the 
end and purpose of his being is be- 
yond his right; he cannot give up 
his soul to servitude; for it is not 
man’s own rights which are here in 
question, but the rights of God, 
most sacred and inviolable.” 

This ringing declaration that the 
Rights of Man and the Rights of 
God are identical is stupendous doc- 
trine. Its implications and ramifi- 
cations are infinite. If it were ac- 
cepted universally and made the 
basis for action, there would occur 
a greater social revolution than the 
world has thus far known. 


NFORTUNATELY it cannot be 
said that all Catholics are 
loyal to the pope and to Catholic 
ethico-economic principle. Pius XI. 
complains (or perhaps I should say 
records without complaining) that 
“the noble and ex- 


Catholics alted teaching of 
Who Do Not Leo XIII., quite nov- 
Sentire cum el to worldly ears, 
Ecclesia was looked upon 


with suspicion by 
some, even among Catholics. Fa- 
ther Vincent McNabb, O.P., writing 
two years ago in Blackfriars, the 
Dominican monthly published at 
Oxford, relates that when Rerum 
Novarum was read out in a pro- 
Cathedral, a prominent Catholic 
left the church muttering, “Social- 
ism!” When I used that anecdote 
to amuse if not to edify a conven- 
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tion of Catholic men assembled to 
discuss social reform, a Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor, pastor of one of 
the most important churches in the 
city of New York, said, “You need 
not have gone so far afield. The 
same thing happened in my church 
when we read out Quadragesimo 
Anno.” Some twenty years ago, 
when the celebrated Father Peter 
Yorke of San Francisco gave a se- 
ries of lectures on Socialism, some 
of his hearers were disappointed, 
if not scandalized, because, as they 
said, he was “too socialistic.” It is 
odd that at an earlier date the same 
Father Yorke had in private con- 
versation expressed to me some 
suspicion lest Cardinal Manning 
had “gone too far” in the same di- 
rection. 

And so it happens that a con- 
siderable number of timid and ul- 
tra-conservative Catholics (I fear 
they have not read the “Encycli- 
cals,” “Programs” and “State- 
ments”) become indignant when 
they hear a priest speaking the of- 
ficial Catholic doctrine in the pul- 
pit, from a platform or on the radio. 
Only this past summer a report 
reached my ears that a certain rich 
woman got angry at a radio address 
I gave based on Quadragesimo Anno, 
and threatened that her husband 
and some of his influential friends 
were going to get together and “put 
a stop to that sort of thing.” Of 
old they called the Master of the 
house Beelzebub. To-day they call 
the pope a Socialist. How shall an 
insignificant disciple of the One 
and the other go scot free? 

The bishops who signed the 
Statement on the Present Crisis ad- 
mit that it is easy to confuse Ca- 
tholicism with Communism. For 
the Communists steal our Cath- 
olic thunder. They “loudly pro- 
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claim the brotherhood of man, they 
make energetic protest against in- 
justice to the working classes; they 
condemn the abuses of the capital- 
istic system; they insist that man 
shall not exploit his fellow man, 
nor class dominate class.” Such a 
program of social reform, say the 
bishops, “is unassailable because it 
is distinctly Christian in origin and 
purport.” 


KNOW that I have drawn out 

this argument interminably and 
tediously, but I do still beg the pa- 
tient reader to consider one more 
idea which I shall present in the 
words of John Strachey’s stimulat- 
ing, if irritating book, The Coming 
Struggle for Power. 

“Catholicism,” he writes, “has 
not been the expression of Chris- 
tianity especially suitable to the 
capitalist form of society evolved 
by the Western World. . . . The 
men of the market found that a 
new form of Christianity, namely, 
Protestantism, served their purpose 


very well. Indeed, as Marx points 

out, this form of 
Catholicism Christianity ‘with 
Socialistic ; its cult of the ab- 
Protestantism stract human be- 
Individualistic ing’ is an ideal re- 


ligion for a society 
based upon private property. With 
capitalism, Protestant Christianity 
flourished. . . . Accordingly, it is 
significant that it is precisely this 
final form of Christianity, Protes- 
tantism in all its sub-varieties, 
which is to-day in the most rapid 
and obvious decline.” 

In that passage I think Mr. 
Strachey is substantially right. Ca- 
tholicism is a socialistic religion; 
Protestantism is individualistic. Cal- 
vinism in particular might be de- 
fined as the religion of “rugged in- 
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dividualism,” the sort of thing now 
reprobated and due to be abolished. 

So, I am always puzzled or an- 
gered when I hear an orator, Cath- 
olic or other, declaring that the 
Catholic Church is “the one great 
bulwark against Socialism and 
Communism.” In fact she is, but 
I fear lest indiscriminating listen- 
ers may misunderstand. The Cath- 
olic Church is a bul- 
wark against Com- 
munism, but she is 
decidedly not a bul- 
wark for Capitalism. She does not 
stand or fall with Capitalism. She 
was here a long time before Capi- 
talism was created and she intends 
to be—and will be—here when 
Capitalism is gone. We Catholics 
must never again make a mistake 
like that of those who thought 
monarchy essential to Catholicism. 
We know better now. Kings come 
and go (mostly of late they go) but 
the Church continues. The num- 
ber of thrones diminishes but the 
number of altars is multiplied. As 
with Monarchism, so with Capital- 
ism. We are not wedded toit. We 
owe it no special loyalty. We make 
no bombastic protestation, “Live or 
Die, Sink or Swim, Survive or Per- 
ish, Catholicism and Capitalism are 
One!” God Forbid! If Capitalism re- 
forms, we shall give it another trial. 
But the reform must be radical. 
When the First Player said to 
Hamlet, “I hope we have reformed 
that indifferently with us, Sir,” 
Hamlet exclaimed, “O reform it al- 
together!” If Capitalism cannot or 
will not reform altogether, we shall 
have to take upon our lips words 
not from Shakespeare but from Sa- 
cred Scripture, “Why cumbereth it 
the ground? Cut it down and cast 
it into the fire!” That will be no 
small fire, but a conflagration and 


No Man’s 
“Bulwark” 
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a holocaust. But the Church will 
not be consumed in it. Doubtless 
she will suffer somewhat; the smell 
of the fire will for some time cling 
to her garments, but even though 
it were hell fire, it shall not prevail 
against her. 





<i 
> 


AST month in one of these para- 
graphs I quoted a French phrase, 
Dégager la réalité des choses du 
charlatanisme des mots, and apolo- 
gized for not remembering its au- 
thor. On two counts it was stupid 
of me to have forgotten. First, the 
original is not French but Latin; 
and second, it is from the book that 
I like best (except the Bible) and 
read oftenest, the Confessions of 
St. Augustine. In the 3d chapter 
of the 5th Book of 


A Lapse of that incomparable 
Memory little masterpiece, 
St. Augustine ex- 


plains that he was able to escape 
the snare of the heresiarch Faustus 
because he was learning the differ- 
ence between illecebra suaviloquen- 
tie and veritas rerum. Charles 
Bigg translates: “to distinguish the 
charm of words from the reality of 
things.” Bigg is the best of all 
translators, but I do still feel in- 
clined to prefer the word I used 
before, “trickery” rather than 
“charm” as a translation of suavilo- 
quentia. Perhaps we may compro- 
mise on “magic” — which includes 
both charm and trickery. 


UT it is not the exact transla- 
tion that concerns me. The 
puzzle remains: how could I have 
forgotten that the phrase was from 
The Confessions? I have read the 
book three or four times a year for 
thirty years and have dipped into 
it innumerable other times. To 
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forget such a passage from such 
a book is like forgetting one’s own 
name. I shall find it hard to for- 
give that Frenchman, whoever he 
is, who put me off the track. I 
wonder now whether he palmed off 
St. Augustine’s brilliant sentence as 
his own. Probably, but if so he is 
not the only writer who has pur- 
loined a fine phrase from the mas- 
ter stylist. On the very next page 
before the one on which is found 
the sentence about “the magic of 
words” and the “reality of things” 
is this familiar line: “They live in 
a world of beauty and they alone 
are vile.” Everyone who has sung 
“From Greentand’s Icy Mountains” 
(and who has not?) will remember 
the couplet: “Though every pros- 
pect pleases, And only man is vile.” 
Whether Bishop Heber made his 
acknowledgments to St. Augustine 
I cannot say. Let us hope he did. 
But in an edition of his hymns 
dated 1829 he gives no hint of 
where he got the idea. Even so, 
we shall not scold him, for every 
Christian since the fifth century 
who says his prayers or sings 
hymns is consciously or uncon- 
sciously plagiarizing St. Augustine. 
Adolph Harnack says, “St. Augus- 
tine dictated the language of Chris- 
tian devotion for a thousand years.” 
Yes, and for another half thousand. 

And do you know—pardon me, 
everyone must know—that Francis 
Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven” is 
nothing more or less than a poetic 
elaboration of St. Augustine’s Fe- 
cisti nos ad Te, “Thou hast made 
us for Thyself O God, and our 
hearts are restless until they find 
rest in Thee.” It is a great poem, 
built upon a great truth. All reli- 
gion is in that truth. And we owe 
the best expression of it to St. Au- 
gustine. 





Y the way, St. Augustine not 
only made the phrase about 
distinguishing the reality of things 
from the trickery of words, but he 
exemplified it. When he was a 
young man, he “fell for” Maniche- 
ism. At least he fell part way, but 
he had his doubts. Manichzism 
was in some essential respects the 
fifth century “Christian Science.” 
The coryphzus of the sect—in An- 
glo-Saxon “the big 
shot”—was Faustus. 
“Wait till Faustus 
comes to town,” said 
the Manichzans of 
Carthage when the keen young Au- 
gustine asked them penetrating 
questions. “The master will ex- 
plain.” He came and lectured, but 
the earnest seeker who happened to 
be also a deep thinker (one is not 
always the other) was still unsatis- 
fied. Then Faustus made a strate- 
gic blunder,—he gave the young 
fellow a private interview. Augus- 
tine discovered that the chief of the 
sect was only a “stuffed shirt.” 
(If that choice bit of slang is not 
in the Oxford Dictionary it ought 
to be. It is at least as good Eng- 
lish as “marble heart” or “cold 
shoulder.”) Augustine, however, 
expresses the idea more politely: 
“Faustus said what the others used 
to say, but in a much more agree- 
able style. The butler was most 
elegant, the goblet was most costly, 
but my thirst remained.” 

And thereupon he treats us to 
an inimitable little essay on rheto- 
ric: “Nothing ought to seem true 
because it is well expressed, nor 
false because the word symbols are 
inelegant; yet again nothing is true 
because rudely delivered, nor false 
because the diction is brilliant, but 
wisdom and folly are like meats 
that are wholesome or unwhole- 


St. Augustine 
Unveils a 
Charlatan 
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some, and either kind of meat can 
be served up in silver or in delf.” 
And so on. Look it up. And if by 
any chance this paragraph intro- 
duces you to the greatest little book 
in all literature (but be sure to get 
the edition I have named), I shall 
be glad, because introducing you to 
St. Augustine will be part of my 
apology to him. Feliz Culpa! 


-— 
—_—- 


OMETIMES I am tempted to be- 
lieve that the entire intelligent- 

sia has gone stark mad. Their opin- 
ions and judgments are so often ab- 
normally perverse. Permit me to 
present one sample. Take Benja- 
min de Casseres. Reading the jack- 
et of his small volume on Spinoza, 
you might believe him to be a phil- 
osophical and literary portent. Of 
course the blasé bookbuyer dis- 





counts the publisher’s “blurbs.” 
But these are no or- 

dinary blurbs. They Literary 
are from the pens Criticism 
of Thomas Hardy, Gone Mad 


Maurice Maeter- 
linck, Remy de Gourmont, Havelock 
Ellis, James Huneker, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Jack London, Eugene O'Neill 
and, so to speak, the whole assem- 
blage of literati and illuminati. 
And here is what they say of De 
Casseres’ writing: “Lyrical, ful- 
gurant, intuitional; unhackneyed; 
not criticism but creation; ecstatic, 
fiery, independent; most brilliant 
work on either continent; the po- 
etry of utter philosophy; new phil- 
osophic lyricism; sensuous pagan 
beauty; blinding brilliance’; and as 
for the man (dare we call him now 
mere man?) he is “an apocalyptic 
genius,” a “Titan” and a “Prome- 
theus.” 

So, let us with infinite awe and 
reverence venture to look into Spi- 
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noza, Liberator of God and Man, by 
Benjamin de Casseres. Here is a 
chapter entitled “Radiant Fatality.” 
The phrase smacks of journalese? 
And of New Thought? Never mind. 
Suspend judgment. Read on. 

“Western theologians before Spi- 
noza had made a terrible mess of 
free will.” “Terrible mess’? Not, 
to my ears at least, an especially 
lyrical phrase. I don’t know that 
I would even call it “fulgurant.” 
Nor can I detect in it the “sensuous 
pagan beauty” that the blurb writ- 
ers promised. But let’s go on. 
“They [the Western theologians] 
invented the miracle of human free 
will to get their God 
out of a nasty fix. 
They had to make 
the human being a 
responsible agent by verbal fiat 
in the face of all external and 
internal facts, in the face of the in- 
exorable wisdom of the Orient... . 
The ideas of sin and repentance, 
based on the illusion of free will, 
were so remunerative! If man is 
not really free at all . . . millions 
of ecclesiastical job-holders are out 
of luck.” 

Who is speaking? The Titan. 
Prometheus. The Apocalyptic Gen- 
ius. I could have sworn it was 
Franklin Ford or “Judge” Ruther- 
ford or any one of the curb-stone 
atheists whose bellowings I can 
hear from Columbus Circle a block 
away from where I write. Priest- 
craft imposed free will! Priests 
invented the illusion of sin so 
that they might be paid to forgive 
it! Is this what Maurice Maeter- 
linck had in mind when he said 
De Casseres’ work is “Creation not 
criticism”? 


Titan? 
Prometheus? 
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Can you stand a little more? Just 
a little. The priests who imposed 
free will “were the Machiavellis of 
utilitarian illusions.” They “sealed 
the doctrine of universal fatalism 
under triple brass. For the Truth 
shall make us free only on condi- 
tion that we can look into the face 
of Medusa without turning to stone, 
for the Truth is Medusa. Few dare 
look and few are free.” 

Well, thank heaven, a few are 
free. He had just said no one was 
free; that fatalism was universal. 
And again in the next breath he 
says, “He [Spinoza] blew to shreds 
the infantile doctrine of the free- 
dom of the will.” 

I think that much will suffice. 
I am not now discussing Spinoza. 
And I am not dissecting De Cas- 
seres. What concerns me is the 
eulogy poured over this literary 
jumping Jack, this circus-poster 
word slinger, by the intelligentsia. 
It was Eugene O’Neill who used 
the word “Ecstasy.” Doesn’t he 
know ecstasy from hysteria? ‘And 
George Sterling (God have mercy 
on him) speaks of the “blinding 
brilliance” of De Casseres’ work. 
Who do you imagine was blinded? 
And doesn’t H. L. Mencken know 
“unhackneyed” stuff when he sees 
it? If he doesn’t know that he 
doesn’t know anything. For that’s 
his line, the unhackneyed. 

I repeat, it sometimes seems they 
have all gone off their base. The 
truth of the matter is that De Cas- 
seres is not a poet, not a philoso- 
pher, not an artist; he is a pyro- 
technician. He shoots off the fire- 
works and all the big wigs in the 
literary world cry “Oh! Ah!” I 
should rather cry “Blah!” 











SPEED !—THE INSATIABLE CRY 


By JAMES W. BENNETT 


HE last link between America 

and the Far East is soon to be 
forged—by air. Plans are being 
laid. Express planes are to be put 
into regular service, to bring into 
closer connection the aggressive 
West with Asia, the mother conti- 
nent of civilization. In this access 
of speed is to come the final flower- 
ing of the dream of those daring 
seafarers who, in seeking a shorter 
passage to the Indies, so drastically 
altered the course of history. It is 
also the apotheosis of the vision of 
those countless weary men who for 
centuries trudged across the wide 
hinterland of Asia in caravans 
bound for Cathay the fabulous. 

Trade, the modern motivating 
force for most deeds of derring do, 
is responsible for the projection of 
this new air route. To-day, time 
as never before being the essence 
of the contract, the United States is 
seeking by this means to establish 
quicker methods of transporting 
men and goods. We are striking 
out boldly to recapture the com- 
merce with China which once 
played such a vital part in our 
country’s development. By ship, 
the ports of China are still nearly a 
month away. By plane, the Orient 
will be separated by less than a 
week. Thus, by this shortening of 
the time span, we hope to gain an 
incalculable advantage in the race 
for markets. 

Trade has always been the vital 
factor in causing the men of the 
West to seek Cathay. Yet, follow- 
ing an almost inevitable law, com- 
merce was preceded by an advance 





guard marching under the banner 
of religion. The first modern in- 
stance of the penetration of that 
Golden Land was made in the thir- 
teenth century under the scourge of 
fear. A horde of dreadful demons, 
hardly human in aspect, was over- 
running Eastern Europe. Fighting 
by no known rules of warfare yet 
with consummate skill and ruthless 
valor, they seemed determined to 
conquer the world. Frederick II. 
of Germany wrote to Henry III. of 
England: “The Tartars must be the 
punishment God visited upon Chris- 
tendom for its sins.” Those Asian 
warriors were believed to be de- 
scendants of the missing tribes of 
Israel who had worshiped the Gold- 
en Calf, a race, according to the 
prophecy of St. Jerome, coming 
from a land behind Gog and Magog 
to bring eternal destruction. 

The Pope called the Council of 
Lyons to consider some means of 
stultifying the Saint’s prophecy. A 
legate was chosen to represent the 
Apostolic See and to carry a plea of 
peace to the Tartars. For this diffi- 
cult task, John of Plano Carpini, a 
Franciscan of the Friars Minor, was 
selected. Obediently Carpini set 
forth into the vast, uncharted East. 

For a similar purpose St. Louis 
of France dispatched his emissary, 
that obese and burly brother, Rubri- 
quis. Chilled, weary and suffering, 
convinced that he was going to a 
certain, martyr’s death, he trav- 
ersed the Asian steppes, crossed 
mountain passes so high that his 
head reeled. The Mongols were 
puzzled at this long-robed, sandal- 
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shod man who brought no gifts, no 
offers of homage, but talked of am- 
nesty. They provided strong horses 
to bear his weight for the long 
treks; they gave him fur boots for 
his frost-bitten feet. The Great 
Khan asked searching questions 
about the kingdom of the Franks: 
if it had good pasturage, many 
sheep and horses—as if he meant 
shortly to make that kingdom his 
own. 

Fra Rubriquis’ account of his 
journey was read by Roger Bacon 
and a few others, then interred in 
the archives of his Order. But Car- 
pini, the Papal Legate, inflamed all 
Europe by his recital of his experi- 
ences. From mouth to mouth went 
the tale. The imaginations of men 
were fired. Despite the barrier of 
desert wastes and hostile tribes, 
their eyes became fixed with greed 
upon this new goal. For Carpini 
wrote of the Chinese: “Their bet- 
ters as craftsmen in every art prac- 
ticed by man are not to be found in 
the whole world. Their country is 
rich in corn, in gold, silver, silk and 
every kind of produce tending to 
the support of mankind.” So this 
emissary of peace who had braved 
the barbarians, brought back to Eu- 
rope a stirring message of potential 
trade. 

Yet Carpini and Rubriquis, after 
the lapse of many centuries, were 
renewing a connection with China 
that had existed long before. An- 
cient Rome had had its trade route, 
through the territories of Turkes- 
tan, Kashmir and Tibet, to Cathay. 
Horace, Pliny and Ptolemy made 
references to China under the name 
of “Chin” and “Sin.” Silk from 
that far land was sold for its weight 
in gold in the market places of 
Rome. Pliny, who disapproved of 
silk as an effeminate luxury, waxed 


lyric in his praise of Chinese iron. 
The secret process of making silk, 
jealously guarded by the Chinese 
for five hundred years, came finally 
to Rome when two monks brought 
to the Emperor Justinian several 
precious silkworms hidden in a hol- 
low bamboo staff. From China, too, 
had come the peach and the apricot, 
to tempt the jaded palates of Ro- 
man epicures. 

But the disintegration of the Ro- 
man Empire had ended this trade 
and during the succeeding chaos of 
the Dark Ages no attempt had been 
made to revive it. Now, before the 
echo of Carpini’s stories could be- 
come attenuated, another voice was 
raised. In 1299 Marco Polo wrote 
the extravagant tale of his travels, 
and again Europe was profoundly 
stirred. A seventeen year sojourn 
in China had given him material in 
abundance. He had been the ad- 
viser to the king; he had ruled the 
Chinese District of Yangchow; he 
had traveled to the far ends of 
Cathay in the interests of its sover- 
eign; he had fallen in love with a 
princess and had found favor in her 
eyes. He told of the wonders of 
Kambaluk, the Capital of the Great 
Khan which we now know as Peip- 
ing, of spices, silver and precious 
stuffs, of the riches all men covet. 

The dangers incident to his jour- 
ney to Cathay had been many. And 
Messer Marco, with an exuberant 
imagination peculiarly Venetian, 
added certain effulgent touches. 
He had gone, he related, through 
the Kingdom of Georgia where the 
sovereigns were born with the sign 
of an eagle on the right shoulder. 
Through Persia where fire-worship- 
ing magicians performed strange 
feats with flames. Past the Peril- 
ous Valley where could be seen one 
of the Nine Entrances of Hell. Past 
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the Valley of Cruel Women who 
had precious stones in lieu of eyes. 
Past the Trees of the Sun and Moon 
which spoke with human voices. 
Past Balkh the Beautiful, mother of 
cities; and Tai-han where rose 
great mountains of pure salt. He 
had crossed the Desert of the Sing- 
ing Sands and braved the demon- 
haunted dust storms of the Gobi— 
storms whose severity even his im- 
agination did not need to color, 
burying caravans under their whirl- 
ing burden. He had traversed the 
lands of the Karaits ruled by the 
fabled Prester John—or so he iden- 
tified Wang Khan, the sovereign in 
whose walled city were hoards of 
precious metals, weapons studded 
with gems, and whose warriors had 
tents of cloth of gold. 

Glorious rewards at the price of 
incalculable perils —that was the 
message of the Book of Messer 
Marco Polo. Polo died, still dream- 
ing of Cathay. And in far Cathay 
he left his impress, although in not 
quite the same fashion as in Eu- 
rope. His effigy was placed in many 
Chinese temples, among the Lohans 
—the Sages and Teachers. He was, 
and to this day still is, venerated by 
millions. For centuries joss sticks 
have been lighted before the beard- 
ed image of the Lohan, Mah Pou- 
lou. 

Too perilous, the old caravan 
route to this re-discovered paradise! 
Too long the journey! If only a 
sea-way could be discovered! Henry 
the Navigator crept in his ship down 
the coast of Africa—but that coast- 
line seemed eternal. Columbus 
chose a more dramatic way in a 
similar search for a shorter, quick- 
er route to the Indies, by sailing 
west. He carried a letter from their 
Catholic Majesties of Spain to the 
Great Khan of Cathay. In 1497, 
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now definitely seeking a northwest 
passage to China, John Cabot sailed 
the same “Western Ocean Sea,” dis- 
covering Labrador instead of the 
hoped-for Island of Zipango (Ja- 
pan). Captain John Smith, as soon 
as he had housed his little colony 
behind a stockade at Jamestown, 
went exploring up the Chickahom- 
iny in search of a route to China. 
Henry Hudson ventured up the riv- 
er which bears his name, bent upon 
the same frantic search. La Salle, 
more than a half century later, still 
seeking that elusive northwest pas- 
sage, sailed up the St. Lawrence 
and was lost. As he plunged into 
the wilderness, the last word he 
was heard to utter was: “China!” 

Vasco da Gama of Portugal had 
yet another plan. His daring coun- 
trymen having already sailed south 
along the east coast of Africa to 
Good Hope, he would round that 
point and brave the unknown seas 
beyond. He succeeded. After sail- 
ing for weary days across the mon- 
soon-roughened Indian Ocean, he 
landed on the Malabar Coast—the 
first man to find a sea route to In- 
dia. 

The effect of his discovery in 
1497 was immediate. One by one, 
the old caravan routes were aban- 
doned by Western traders. Venice 
and Genoa which had sent camel 
train after camel train from Alex- 
andria — and had prospered mag- 
nificently in such ventures — were 
faced by ruin, their warehouses 
empty. Lisbon became the premier 
port of the world, and Portugal a 
great commercial empire. Land 
travel to the East was superseded 
by sea voyaging. That ship of the 
desert, the camel, became superan- 
nuated, just as, a hundred years 
from now, the ocean liner will give 
place to the liner of the air. 
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Those same hardy Portuguese 
navigators were the first to reach 
the great Chinese port of Canton. 
And the Portuguese, too, were the 
first foreigners to establish a colony 
on Chinese soil. The Celestials, aft- 
er innumerable embroilments with 
these “barbarians” who so brusque- 
ly hammered at their doors, in 1557 
leased the Portuguese the deserted 
tip of a peninsula. There, in Ma- 
cao, the Chinese decided, these bru- 
tally grasping men could live ac- 
cording to their uncouth customs 
and enforce their own peculiar 
laws. But to keep the unruly Por- 
tuguese from penetrating any far- 
ther into their land, the Celestials 
built a high wall across the neck of 
the peninsula. 

That wall was symbolic of 
China’s attitude—although it was 
no more able to dam the flood of 
foreign traders than that distant 
Great Wall to the northwest had 
been able to stem the hordes of 
Tartars. And now the natural bar- 
rier of deserts, mountains and war- 
ring mid-Asian tribes no longer op- 
erated; the sea was a highroad open 
to all. The Dutch came to barter, 
also the English. A branch of the 
already flourishing East India Com- 
pany—known to the Chinese as the 
Honorable John Compan y—ad- 
vanced England’s trade with China. 

The “foreign devils” who wanted 
tea and silks and cinnabar, were 
not welcomed by the Chinese. The 
Celestials, rigidly molded in their 
own ways by customs thousands of 
years old, wished none of the West- 
erners’ wares. China insisted upon 
considering these men from the 
outer seas as vassals. They must 
pay homage to the Emperor of the 
Middle Kingdom whose land was 
the center of the universe. But, in 
spite of all obstacles, the avidity of 


the Europeans for the products of 
China continued to grow. They 
forced their ships past the Bocca 
Tigris to Canton. 

There, on a marshy, barren strip 
of land grudgingly granted by the 
Chinese, they built establishments 
for their factors. There, two thou- 
sand miles away from the Forbid- 
den City of the Emperor, they were 
allowed to trade with thirteen Chi- 
nese merchants known as the Co- 
Hong. There, hedged about by a 
thousand restrictions, the factors 
lived a precarious but exceedingly 
profitable existence. In _ ever-in- 
creasing numbers to Canton came 
newer and finer ships with huge 
teak timbers and towering top-gal- 
lant sails— more and more ships, 
constructed always to give greater 
speed. 

Into this congeries of trading 
posts at Canton ventured the ves- 
sels of the weak new Republic, the 
United States. In 1785 our need 
for foreign markets was a vital one, 
even as it is now. We had little to 
offer China, but we possessed cour- 
age and a boundless determination 
to succeed. At that time, other 
avenues of commerce were closed— 
but China lay before us, rich in 
treasure. The ships that set out 
from Salem, from Boston, from New 
York and Philadelphia, contained 
more than cargoes of dried roots 
and beaver pelts and barrel staves; 
they held the fate of the Republic 
under their hatches. For, had we 
not firmly established our China 
trade in those early years, our na- 
tion might have gone bankrupt and 
might, indeed, have lacked the 
strength to remain independent. 

Our eyes were turned to China. 
Jefferson dispatched the Lewis and 
Clarke Expedition to the American 
Northwest as much in the hope of 
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opening up another way to China 
via the Columbia River as in local 
exploration. In fact much of the 
expansion of our country toward 
the West was due to this impetus to 
reach China more quickly. At that 
time two trade routes were open to 
us: Vasco da Gama’s, via Good 
Hope, and the shorter but more 
dangerous passage around the 
South American Horn. 

Long before this time an attempt 
was made to solve the difficulty. A 
group of clear-thinking Scotsmen 
evolved a plan whereby a ship’s 
time to the Far East might be cut in 
half. A vessel would sail to the 
Isthmus of Darien (Panama). 
There it would be unloaded and the 
cargo portaged across the narrow 
strip of land to the Pacific where it 
could be loaded into other waiting 
vessels. It was thought that this 
scheme would be of special benefit 
to the merchants of all the colonies 
along the Atlantic seaboard of 
America, since it obviated the en- 
tire trip around the Horn. To build 
harbors and to handle the portage, 
two thousand Scots set sail for 
Darien. Economically the idea was 
sound; it might, in fact, have 
changed the pattern of history. But 
one factor the Scotsmen did not 
not take in their consideration: the 
malign effect of the tropics on the 
white man. The colony was wiped 
out by the relentless forces of the 
jungle. Nearly two centuries were 
to pass before the seed planted by 
the men at Darien was to bear fruit 
—in the Panama Canal. 

Competition for the China trade 
becoming more and more keen, 
forced the need for greater speed. 
The first shipload of a new crop of 
tea brought the highest prices in 
the home markets. To meet that 
crying need, Donald Mackaye laid 
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the keel of the first of those splen- 
did, clean-lined vessels that came to 
be known as clippers. The races 
between the skippers of these clip- 
per ships to be the first into port 
became superb sporting events. 
Not only did high prices await the 
winner’s cargo but there were huge 
bets and bonuses. 

From the “Captain’s Walk” on 
the housetops in Salem men tensely 
watched for the white flash on the 
horizon of a merchantman’s sail. 
And when the word was called in 
stentorian bellow, excited men gath- 
ered at the Derby Street Wharf. 
They sniffed the air, trying to catch 
on the wind a whiff that would give 
them a clue as to the cargo. Tea 
and silks and brooches of carnelian, 
they knew, would be aboard. But 
would there also be spices? For 
the price of spices had risen. Or 
pepper? The market in pepper had 
advanced sharply. A fortune would 
be the reward if that ship nearing 
port held a cargo of pepper. 

Yet the glorious clippers were 
doomed in their turn by the increas- 
ing necessity for more speed. And 
that speed could be gained by the 
use of the harnessed genie, steam. 
It is perhaps ironic that the first 
steam vessel to reach Chinese wa- 
ters should have been brought there 
before even the keel of the earliest 
clipper had been laid. This was the 
schooner Jardine with auxiliary 
steam which arrived from England 
under sail at Lintin, the customs 
station for Canton, in 1837. It was 
planned by the owners that the Jar- 
dine should ply between Canton 
and Macao. At Lintin the boiler 
was stoked. Then, belching smoke 
and flame, the little vessel began its 
last stage of the voyage, up the 
Pearl River to Canton. But the Chi- 
nese were horrified by this fire- 
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breathing apparition of a_ ship. 
They ordered it to halt. The crew 
and captain of the Jardine, however, 
not unmindful of the sensation they 
were making and proud of it, ig- 
nored the order. Whereupon the 
Chuen Pi forts opened fire upon the 
ship. Fortunately the Chinese 
marksmanship—always bad— 
proved to be unusually poor that 
day. The Jardine escaped the hail 
of cannon balls. Nevertheless, the 
warning was too pointed. Grimly, 
the captain ordered that his boiler 
be torn out. Then, once more under 
sail, the vessel glided up the wind- 
ing river and dropped anchor near 
the Canton Factories. 

But steam could not be forever 
denied, even by the conservative 


Chinese. It spelled the end of the 
clipper, precisely as the clipper had 
sentenced to extinction the older, 
high-pooped East Indiamen. 

To-day, the air liner is beginning 
to challenge the ship of steam. 
And to-morrow? All signs point 
upward! Up, to the empty spaces 
of still-unexplored heights, the 
stratosphere, where speed—always 
more speed, perhaps 500, a 1,000 
miles an hour—may be reached. 
Yet, from the slow caravan of cam- 
els crossing the mountain passes of 
Asia to the giant air liners that will 
ply the ether of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, there may be discerned one 
magnet, one ever-compelling lode- 
stone: trade with the mysterious, 
the ever fabulous East. 








MOTHERS OF STARS 


By FLORENCE STANDISH CLARKE 


FFIE WEEDON clutched the 
package containing Jewel’s cos- 
tume with thin fingers that ached 
with cold. She wished now that she 


had put it into a suitcase. That 
she could have set down, and 
warmed her hands. The wind 


pierced her light jacket and struck 
at her chest like needles. 

Gently she pushed her little girl 
closer to the window of the sport- 
ing goods store, as the ornamental 
young doorman from the Athlone 
Motion Picture Theater next to the 
store cleared the sidewalk of milling 
women and girls. He raised a 
gloved hand from under his long 
braided cape. 

“Ladies, it’s no use to crowd. 
You must not block the sidewalk. 
Keep your baby stars in line. The 
doors will open promptly at seven- 
thirty.” 

And only seven o’clock now. 

“O. K., Beautiful,” the fat wom- 
an in front of Effie grumbled good- 
naturedly. “Whew, that wind is 
raw.” 

Effie leaned out from behind her 
and counted. “We’re the twenty- 
seventh in line, Jewel. Watch out 
—don’t crush your costume. I’m 
trying to keep it from getting wrin- 
kled. Remember how I stayed up 
one night to make it for you to 
dance at the lodge? But that wasn’t 
anything to the way I stayed up 
nearly to morning to finish your 
coat. I didn’t get to bed until four 


o’clock this morning. But I'll say 
you look like a million dollars in 
white fur— nobody would know 
Now, 


that it didn’t cost a mint. 





Honey, don’t forget to smile when 
you dance.” 

The large woman turned her head 
to ask: “Do these kids have to be 
able to dance?” 

“Sure,” answered Effie. “My 
daughter has studied dancing since 
she was four years old—tap, ballet 
and acrobatic.” 

“Expression, too, Mamma.” 

“Yes,” said Effie, “but don’t talk 
in this wind, Jewel. You'll get a 
sore throat. Stay between me and 
the window out of the cold. Are 
you warm enough?” 

“My legs aren’t, but you’re the 
one that ought to have the fur coat, 
Mamma. Your teeth are chatter- 
ing.” 

The large woman’s face was ver- 
milion with cold as she took her 
little girl by the hand. 

“Come on, baby—your stage ca- 
reer is over right now.” 

“Twenty-sixth,” shivered Effie as 
she moved up into her place. 

“Burr—Mamma, that lady kept a 
lot of cold wind off us. But I’m 
glad that we didn’t get clear past 
this window. Aren’t those little 
ducks cute and that toy water mill? 
Boy, but would Daddy love those 
guns. Say, Mamma, do you think 
Daddy ever will get enough saved 
up to buy a farm in the Ozarks?” 

“Will you hush, Jewel? This 
damp wind is awful. It’s already 
taken out some of your curl.” 

“Daddy’s going to take me hunt- 
ing with him when we get that 
farm. He says I’ll love those hills 
and the woods.” 

“I don’t want to hear any more 
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about Dad and that farm, Jewel. 
You and I have other fish to fry.” 

Jewel’s big blue eyes turned 
swimmingly to her mother. “With- 
out Daddy? How would I ever get 
my homework done if he didn’t read 
the lessons to me—you don’t want 
me to wear glasses.” 

“A motion picture actress in 
glasses! Now, Jewel, don’t get 
touchy. When you get up there on 
that stage I want you to smile— 
smile, do you understand? Don’t 
you want to go to Hollywood?” 

She leaned closer. “You can have 
anything you want when you are a 
star. And you are going to Holly- 
wood —don’t worry about the 
glasses,—that eye trouble is some- 
thing you'll outgrow. Anyhow ac- 
tresses don’t need much education. 
All that bothers me is your hair. If 
Dad had only let me get you a per- 
manent. I’m glad I squeezed out 
the money for your white fur coat 
anyhow. Oh, but that wind is 
sharp.” 

Jewel brightened. “Well, Mam- 
ma, when I’m a star then I can buy 
that farm in the Ozarks for Daddy 
and me, can’t I? Say, do you sup- 
pose the woods there are the colors 
of those branches in this window?” 

Effie gave a hurried _ glance. 
“They’re pretty sort of, those col- 
ors. Would be swell for a brunette, 
but not for your type, Honey. Now, 
don’t forget to make your song and 
dance real peppy, Jewel. Sometimes 
when you are singing you get a far- 
off look in your eyes like you were 
thinking of something else. You 
mustn’t do that. Are you sure 
you’re not cold?” 

She tried to draw her own jacket 
closer across her chest and leaned 
out from the line again. More wom- 
en and girls were constantly arriv- 
ing under the canopy top of the 


Athlone Theater. Rapidly the door- 
man shooed them to the end of the 
line which now wound around the 
block. Effie sized them up with 
calculating eyes and was proud as 
she thought of the rich appearance 
of her Jewel in her coat of white 
rabbit fur, her thick light brown 
curls and melting blue eyes. She 
wished she had had those curls 
glinted at the beauty shop—but if 
only the curls stayed in at all in 
this dampness. 

Jewel should have had a perma- 
nent—but Effie could not do every- 
thing on a night watchman’s wages 
—and Jim so indifferent to the 
child’s talent. She looked upon 
herself, and rightly, as a pretty 
good miracle worker to have man- 
aged the lessons and the fur coat. 
Jim wasn’t tight, but he lacked im- 
agination. He couldn’t see Jewel’s 
possibilities as Effie did. 

Suddenly a hand was laid on her 
shoulder. She looked up and 
laughed nervously. 

“Well, Jim—talk of angels and 
you hear the flutter of their wings. 
I was just thinking about you. Did 
you find the lunch I left for you 
when you woke up? What brought 
you downtown to-night? Isn’t it al- 
most time for you to be at work?” 

“Oh, I thought I’d just drop by 
and wish you luck, Effie,” said the 
big fellow. “Here’s a ten. I lied 
when I said I didn’t have it—I was 
going to add it to the fund for the 
farm. But you can have it—if it’s 
late when you get out of here take a 
taxi home.” 

“Hello, Daddy,” cried Jewel, 
“look at this window—see the ducks 
and the water mill and the guns? 
Dad, do the woods in the Ozarks 
look like that in the fall?” 

Effie was crowding the bill into 
her purse. Her blue lips pinched 
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If only I 
could have had that for a perma- 
nent, Jewel’s curls wouldn’t be com- 
ing out in this dampness.” 


out the words—“Taxi! 


The father frowned. “She'll be 
lucky if she doesn’t lose more than 
her curls out here. Look at those 
bare legs. Do you want her to 
freeze?” 

Effie began to unbutton her jack- 
et. “Here, Jewel, take this and hold 
it around your legs. I thought I 
could shield her by keeping her 
next to the store window until they 
open the theater.” 

“Don’t crowd, Ladies,” the door- 
man sang out monotonously to the 
new arrivals. “The doors will not 
open until seven-thirty.” 

Jim Weedon looked at his watch 
and suddenly stepped up to the 
doorman. 

“You open those doors and get 
these women and children in out of 
this cold.” 

“Orders, Sir,” said the doorman. 

Jim went back to Effie and 
crowded his lunch kit into her al- 
ready overburdened arms. “Hold 
this a minute.” He returned and 
held a big fist under the doorman’s 
face. 

“Now, you open those doors and 
be quick about it.” 

“Orders, Sir,” murmured the 
boy anxiously, but giving way to- 
ward the door as he spoke. “I'll go 
ask.” 

He opened the door and the first 
woman in line darted in after him 
dragging her child with her. He 
tried to close it but it was too late, 
for the big form of Jim Weedon 
blocked the way and the rush was 
on. 
A sleek, black-haired man hur- 
ried down the velvet carpeted stairs 
raising plump helpless hands. 


“What is the meaning of this? Let- 
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ting in this mob before seven- 
thirty?” 

“You’re not going to keep my 
wife and little girl out in that cold,” 
growled Jim, glaring down at him. 

He seized Effie’s arm as she hur- 
ried Jewel past him—‘“Look here, 
Effie—just one thing I won’t have— 
you’re not to have my girl singing 
no songs that she don’t know the 
meaning of—” 

“Don’t be silly, Jim.” 

He took his lunch kit and cut her 
short with—“You know what I 
mean—that she can’t be told the 
meaning of.” 

Effie already had Jewel halfway 
down the aisle before he had fin- 
ished speaking. Jewel’s whole face 
was alight. 

“Mamma, wasn’t Daddy grand?” 

“Now, Honey, you’ve got just the 
right smile—let those judges have it 
just like that, will you? I wonder 
should we have gone to the ladies’ 
room and put on your costume. 
Everybody rushed for seats, though 
—we’ve got a good one—only fifth 
from the front. There — there 
comes that man now.” 

Effie was all this time removing 
Jewel’s wraps—smoothing and 
twining the curls with practiced 
fingers. 

The short black-haired man had 
come out on the stage and at his up- 
raised hand there was a partial si- 
lence, broken only by the sound of 
mothers hushing their children’s 
chatter. 

“Ladies, our plans have gone 
slightly astray but we will proceed 
at once to the selection of a little 
girl to play the lead in our forth- 
coming picture. For the present 
we will keep the name of the pic- 
ture and the name of the part she 
is to be selected for—a secret. Ac- 
cording to our arrangement with 
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the Daily News-Record, to which 
you have subscribed and to which 
you sent a photograph—we will 
publish a picture of the winner in 
to-morrow morning’s paper. The 
judges will take their seats down 
in front.” 

He clapped his fat white hands 
and called: “Come, Gentlemen, and 
let’s have the footlights — would 
you have these baby stars and no 
footlights? The spotlight, too.” 

It was done and Effie gave an ec- 
static sigh as the theater became 
glamorous. Purple velvet curtains 
slid gently together, hiding the bare 
brick wall backstage and the ugly 
wings. She held tightly to Jewel’s 
arm. What about costumes? The 
fat man came back on the stage as 
if in answer. 

“The little girls will come up as 
they are. The eyes of these judges 
are accustomed to pick out beauty 
without the aid of costume or scen- 
ery. In ten cities to-night these 
contests are being held. Ten little 
girls will go to Hollywood—and 
from these ten will be selected the 
child who is to play the greatest 
child’s part that will ever be 
screened. I congratulate you—it’s 
the chance of a lifetime.” 

“Listen, Jewel,” whispered her 
mother. “Smile at the judges. 
You’re going to look wonderful in 
your orchid velvet dress against 
that purple curtain—velvet for your 
rich type every time. It’s better than 
if they’d let you wear the organdie 
costume. Now, Honey—turn on 
that million dollar smile—” 

“The ushers will now let twenty 
little girls come back to the stage— 
right down that side aisle.” 

“Go on, Jewel—how lucky we’re 
in the side section. No, wait—get 
into the second twenty. They won’t 
expect to find a winner right away.” 


Jewel subsided obediently into 
her seat as the ushers counted out 
twenty girls from the throng that 
filled the side aisle, and sent the 
others back to their seats. They 
disappeared behind the boxes and 
soon came tripping into the glare of 
the spotlight. One look and Effie 
began frantically to add more rouge 
and lipstick to Jewel’s face. 

“They look like underdone pies,” 
she whispered. 

With all her feverish activity she 
did not miss a single contestant as 
they tripped gaily, timidly, grace- 
fully, awkwardly, across the stage 
in the spotlight. She checked them 
off in her mind. Why would any 
mother with a stringy-haired girl 
like that bring her to a movie star 
contest? And the next, with legs 
like toothpicks. Then a frizzle- 
haired red head. And did anyone 
ever see such a little fatty, actually 
chewing gum as she waddled across 
the stage? 

No wonder there was a laugh. 
Were they going to let her sing? 
The pianist was taking his place— 
sometimes fleshy people had won- 
derful voices—but Jewel’s voice was 
pretty too—and powerful for a 
child. No, there was to be no sing- 
ing. He had merely begun to play 
for them to walk across the stage. 

The fat master of ceremonies 
bowed low: “Off this way, little 
Marie Dressler,” he said as she 
reached the opposite side of the 
stage. 

The woman next Effie rose and 
took her child by the hand: 
“They’re not going to make fun of 
my little girl,” she said hotly as she 
seized their wraps. 

Effie’s heart rose high as it neared 
the end of the first group of girls. 
To her they had been an impossible 
aggregation of thin legs and plain 
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little faces. Only one little fairy 
with yellow ringlets who had twin- 
kled lightly across the stage, blow- 
ing coquettish kisses to the judges, 
had bothered Effie. Jewel was a lit- 
tle large for her age. Actresses 
shouldn’t be too large. She took 
after Jim and his people. A fine 
built lot, all of them, while Effie was 
small—why couldn’t Jewel have had 
her lovely figure on Effie’s scale? 
Still probably she wouldn’t be big 
when she grew up—just getting her 
growth young. 

“Hurry, Jewel—the second twen- 
ty is forming—now, don’t forget to 
smile.” 

“All right, Mamma.” 

Effie clasped her hands so tightly 
that they hurt, as she watched Jewel 
disappear down the side aisle back 
of the boxes to the front wing, from 
which she would presently move 
with her own grace across the fate- 
ful stage in front of the judges’ 
eyes. Effie felt that she could not 
stand the tension of waiting and 
glanced up at the roof of the thea- 
ter. Cool and distant it appeared, 
a perfect optical illusion of a starlit 
sky. Stars in a blue field—the sort 
of thing that Jim and Jewel loved. 
Effie tried hotly to find an omen of 
good luck in it but it was out of 
tune with her breathless mood. 

Yes, there was a meaning in it 
after all—crowds would one day be 
standing outside a theater under 
just such a sky—standing in line 
to see her Jewel move across a 
brightly lighted stage—in person or 
in screen drama. 

Effie had never in all her life ex- 
perienced the surge of feeling that 
now engulfed her. Jewel was to 
have her chance — the big chance 
that she had never had—that Jim 
Weedon had never had. She felt a 
twitch of pity for the man hurrying 


away into the cold with his lunch 
kit, that he could not share this mo- 
ment. But then he would not have 
shared it anyhow. 

Effie had had the joy alone of 
sacrificing all to Jewel’s career. It 
had been no pain to her to do with- 
out clothes for herself, to have no 
telephone, no cheap little car such 
as the neighbors all afforded. The 
constant searching for bargains for 
clothes for Jewel, the sewing until 
midnight had not been part of her 
life, it had been life itself. 

She drew her eyes from the illu- 
sion of starlit sky,—in reality she 
had managed to see both the stage 
and the sky all the time,—as the 
girls began to move across in the 
spotlight, led by a child in a simple 
print frock. 

At last came Jewel—a rich pic- 
ture indeed, suggestive of a prin- 
cess painted by an old master—al- 
though Effie knew nothing of old 
masters. Good, she was smiling— 
not so spontaneously as she had at 
her father, but her white teeth 
showed prettily and her move- 
ments were serene, each step the 
same length and rhythm. 

The fat dark man patted her 
shoulder as he bowed her off the 
stage. “Good-by, little Miss Greta 
Garbo.” 

Effie’s thin hands were damp as 
Jewel reached her seat and her 
heart hurt with its beating. 

“Did you hear that, Jewel? What 
he called you?” 

As the last girl left the stage, the 
director held up his hand for si- 
lence. 

“Ladies, owing to the fact that 
the doors were opened by mistake 
we have many more children here 
than we can try out to-night. We 
cannot judge each and every girl in 
this theater. From now on we want 
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no more little girls with curls to 
come up. The type we are looking 
for should have straight hair.” 

There was a tremendous twitter- 
ing and buzzing throughout the thea- 
ter, but Effie did not hear it for the 
thunder of her crashing dreams. 
She could not believe her ears as 
she sat tense on the edge of her 
seat. Suddenly she seized Jewel’s 
hand and the package containing 
the dance costume and raced with 
her down the aisle to the lobby and 
on downstairs to the ladies’ room. 

“Mamma, what is the matter?” 
panted the girl. 

“Off with that dress — quick,” 
commanded Effie. Jewel trembling- 
ly obeyed, as Effie snatched out the 
dance costume, a pink long skirted 
gown, and jerked it over her head. 
She fastened it and rushed her over 
to a washbowl. 

“Pardon me,” she said abruptly 
to an amazed woman who gave way 
in surprise to watch as Effie at- 
tacked Jewel’s curls with a pocket 
comb. 

“But Mamma, you're getting my 
hair all wet.” 

“No matter—it’s really only 
damp—it will look darker that way 
anyhow,”—she combed vigorously. 
“What luck Dad didn’t give us the 
money for a permanent—lI couldn’t 
have gotten that out. There—” 

They were back upstairs in the 
lobby. Effie steered Jewel down 
the side aisle where another twenty 
girls were lining up. 

“Remember to smile, Jewel. But 
not a wide smile this time—look 
like this, sort of drop your head a 
little on one side and just a half 
smile—shy, sort of. I'll be in the 
same seat when you come down.” 

“But Mamma, that man _ will 
bawl me out for coming up again.” 

Effie clapped her hand over the 


girl’s mouth. “Will you hush and 
do as I tell you?” she hissed in her 
ear. “He won’t know you for the 
same girl. Don’t you dare to cry— 
smile, Jewel—think how iucky we 
were not to have given you a perma- 


nent. Now hurry.” 
Effie went back to her seat. The 
usher was questioning Jewel. He 


would not let her go with the other 
girls. Effie’s knuckles showed 
white as she clutched the seat arms. 
Then she relaxed. He had not real- 
ly sent Jewel back but had merely 
indicated that she should sit down 
near the aisle to wait for the next 
twenty. 

All she had to do now was to 
watch another batch of girls, all 
straight haired, make their way 
across the stage to the oily voiced 
man in black on the other side. 

She hugged to her heart what he 
had said to Jewel. Luckily the 
child had beautiful features. Her 
looks were not just a matter of 
curls. At last, that twenty was 
through and Jewel was leading the 
line for the next twenty. In perfect 
rhythm Jewel paced with the spot- 
light. Her hair really did look quite 
dark now. No one would have 
known her for the same child in 
the dainty pink organdie dress 
which she held so gracefully. And 
there was the half smile! The di- 
rector patted her shoulder as she 
left the stage. 

Effie was wild with delight. He 
had noticed very few little girls in- 
dividually. Jewel did have a won- 
derful smile—everyone said so. Ef- 
fie turned her eyes once more to 
the roof of the theater. Out under 
the stars she could see the lines of 
crawling traffic, the milling crowds, 
the furred evening cloaks of jeweled 
ladies being escorted under the can- 
opy—all to see the little daughter of 
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Effie Weedon. Effie scarcely real- 
ized when Jewel returned to the 
seat beside her. 

“Gee, Mamma, but my hair feels 
awful. There’s drops of water on 
the back of my neck—honest. But 
I smiled, didn’t I?” 

Mechanically her mother took 
out her handkerchief and wiped the 
child’s neck. Together she and 
Jewel watched the remainder of 
the groups pass in review. The eve- 
ning was long to Jewel but not to 
Effie. Each and every girl she 
placed beside Jewel in her mind and 
of them all there were only three 
which caused her even a faint mis- 
giving. 

At last it was over and the dark 
man held up his fat hand for atten- 
tion. 

“Ladies and Little Ladies—the 
winner will be announced in to- 
morrow morning’s edition of the 
News-Record. I thank you one and 
all in behalf of the Daily News- 
Record and the Karpen Films In- 
corporated for your codperation.” 

Effie almost collapsed with dis- 
appointment. She had _ thought 
they would announce the winner 
that night and publish the picture 
the next day. She sat trembling in 
her seat until Jewel urged her to 
go, then dully put the velvet dress 
over her arm and moved with the 
crowd to the entrance. 

“Mamma, I can’t go home with 
this organdie dress way down long 
under my coat.” 

“Oh, of course not. So they 
again sought the ladies’ room 
where she put Jewel’s dress on her. 
The room was abuzz with mothers 
and some of their chatter reached 
her. She realized with astonish- 
ment—‘“why, they’re actually con- 
fident that their plain little girls 
are going to win!” 
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It revived her drooping spirits to 
see Jewel, once again in her white 
fur coat, like a regal princess 
among a rabble of girls in neutral 
toned camel’s hair coats, or dull 
navy blues. Effie thrilled with an 
artist’s pride as she buttoned her 
own little jacket and they made 
their way to the street. 

“It’s colder than ever,” Effie 
gasped. “That wind tears me up. 
Hope we don’t have to wait long for 
a street car.” 

“Mamma—Daddy gave us the 
money for a taxi.” 

“Taxi? I should say not. I can 
think of a lot of things I can use 
that money for besides taxis. Just 
you wait, Honey. Taxicabs won’t 
mean a thing to you some day. 
You'll have your own limousine, 
but Mamma has to cut corners 
everywhere until you are a star. 
Are you warm enough, Jewel? 
Dad’s always fussing at me for 
making your dresses so short but 
you look smaller that way. I hope 
your legs aren’t cold.” 

“They're cold all right, Mamma. 
But I can stand it. I would like my 
school dresses longer, though,—the 
kids make fun of me.” 

“You should worry about those 
kids,” said Effie through chatter- 
ing teeth—‘they’ll be coaxing their 
folks for money to get to see you 
act one of these days.” 

“Supposing I shouldn’t' win, 
Mamma?” asked Jewel as_ they 
boarded the street car which final- 
ly came along. 

And because the same thought 
was hammering at her too, Effie an- 
swered crossly, “You’re going to 
Hollywood, Jewel, and don’t sup- 
pose anything else. Whether you 


win or whether you don’t win, no 
matter what I have to do—you’re 
going. 


I say you’re going.” 
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They could not get seats and 
many curious glances were cast at 
the bright rich beauty of a child in 
pure white fur and the pinched 
face of the small woman in an out- 
of-date jacket who was with her. 
Among the somber coats of the 
swaying street car crowd, Jewel 
showed up like the Indian pipe in 
the northern woods standing white 
and erect from the brown earth 
carpet under the cedars. 

Effie ordinarily took pleasure in 
seeing Jewel stared at, but to-night 
she clutched the back of a seat for 
support while her mind flitted back 
and forth from the pain in her 
chest to dazzling visions of success 
for Jewel. Vaguely she realized 
that it was becoming harder and 
harder to breathe in the street car. 
Jewel touched her arm as they 
came to the transfer point and they 
got off the car. A sharp spitting 
snow stung them. 

“No car in sight,” said Effie. 
“Let’s wait in the drug store.” 

They crowded in with other peo- 
ple also seeking warmth. Young 
men lounging at the cigar counter 
stared at Jewel as they listened to 
the radio which was playing popu- 
lar music. Every few minutes Ef- 
fie went out to the walk to see if 
their car was coming. Finally she 
stuck her head in the door and 
beckoned to Jewel, who came but 
clutched her mother’s arm pro- 
testingly. 

“Mamma, did you hear that?” 

“Hear what? Come on, 
mustn’t miss that car.” 

“But Mamma, when you went 
out to look for the car that last 
time there was something over the 
radio about a gun battle and a 
night watchman got shot—the po- 
lice are after the bandits. Do you 
suppose it could be Daddy?” 


we 
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Effie rebuked the terror in the 
child’s voice. “You must have im- 
agined it, Jewel.” 

“No, I didn’t. Let’s go back.” 

“What good would that do? That 
radio would be playing music again 
by now—here, get on the car.” 

She rushed her up the steps, 
handed the conductor the transfer 
and found a seat. 

“Dad is not the only night watch- 
man in the city. Now stop crying 
before everybody looks at you. 
Smile, Jewel, smile. There, that’s 
better.” 

Effie was only slightly bothered 
by Jewel’s words. She shivered and 
accepted it all as more of a fan- 
tastic dream. One thing was real 
to her—that burning spot in her 
chest. When she got home she 
would make a cup of hot tea. Then 
she would feel better able to wait 
for the morning paper. 

It couldn’t be Jim, of course. 
Bandits were too common. There 
were shootings every day, but how 
fortunate that this had not hap- 
pened to Jewel on the way down- 
town. She would have been utter- 
ly upset and her chances ruined. 

But—suppose it were true, that 
Jim had been killed? What would 
they do? There was a little insur- 
ance—they would take the money 
and, with the way perfectly clear, 
she and Jewel would go to Holly- 
wood with or without winning the 
contest. She would have to ask no 
one, not have to worry about that 
strange silent will of Jim’s that oc- 
casionally broke his easy-going ac- 
ceptance of her doings. 

A sharp tinge of shame brought 
her mind clear for a moment, but 
in spite of herself as the car 
bumped along, the image of herself 
and Jewel, unhampered and on 
their glamorous way to fame 
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danced like a mirage along the 
horizon. 

“Mamma, when we get home will 
you go somewhere to call up and 
find out?” whispered Jewel. 

“Don’t crush your costume, Jew- 
el—sure, I'll find out. Here’s our 
corner.” 

When they reached the humble 
little duplex home, Effie unlocked 
the door with stiff trembling fin- 
gers. Inside, Jewel switched on 
the light. 

“Now, Mamma, will you go and 
telephone?” But suddenly Jewel 
stared at her mother. “Why, 
Mamma, you act so queer—don’t 
look at me like that.” 

“I'm all right,” Effie gasped. 
“There’s some one at the door— 
see who it is.” 

It was the woman from upstairs, 
neighborly familiar, who pushed 
her way in. 

Effie stood shaking with a 
strange light on her face—‘“Oh, 
Mrs. Davis—we won’t know until 
morning when the paper comes.” 

“I’ve been waiting until you got 
back, Mrs. Weedon—they came out 
here but they couldn’t find you 
home—and they’ve been phoning 
too—we’ll know before morning, 
though.” 

“No,” said Effie—“the man said 
the picture would be in the morn- 
ing’s paper—Jewel’s picture.” 

The neighbor stared at her un- 
comprehendingly, but Jewel 
clutched the woman’s arm. “Oh, 
Mrs. Davis—Mamma’s sick and it 
was Daddy—it was Daddy that got 
shot—wasn’t it?” 

Tenderly the neighbor eased Ef- 
fie’s slight form onto a couch. 

“Yes, she is sick, Jewel. Yes, 
Honey, it was your Daddy but—get 
something to cover her with— 

quick, child. Now you stay here 
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while I run upstairs and phone for 
a doctor. She’s burning up, poor 
thing.” 


A week later on the day of Effie’s 
funeral, Mrs. Davis stood in the 
kitchen talking to Jim Weedon’s 
Aunt Vina, a large woman who had 
come that morning and had taken 
immediate charge of the home. She 
stepped heavily back and forth 
from sink to cupboards as she lis- 
tened. 

“Here’s where I think Mrs. Wee- 
don kept those glass jars. My, but 
she went fast after she got sick, but 
she had a cold when she took Jewel 
to that contest. Stayed up nearly 
half the night before finishing that 
white fur coat and didn’t keep the 
fire up as she should. I suppose 
you'll stay right along with them 
and take care of Jewel, won’t you?” 

“I guess I'll have to”; Aunt 
Vina never paused in her heavy 
tread across the kitchen. “I’m not 
anxious for the job. I’ve got my 
own little home downstate and 
wanted to stay in it, but I don’t 
know who else there is in the fam- 
ily that can come. But if I do, Pll 
do my duty by Jewel and take that 
Hollywood nonsense out of her.” 

“But what about her mother’s 
last words? Her father’s promise 
to give Jewel a chance—you know 
she came out second choice?” 

Aunt Vina faced her. 

“Jim Weedon’s a strong-willed 
man, Mrs. Davis, like all of our 
family. You can’t budge him. I 
never could understand how a slip 
of a thing like Effie could get away 
with so much nonsense as she did. 
But do you mean to tell me that 
he promised Effie to take Jewel to 
Hollywood even after she lost out 
in that contest? He’d have to pay 
their way, wouldn’t he? That’s 
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going pretty far, I'd say, even for 
a sick woman.” 

“A dying woman, she was,” pro- 
tested the neighbor. “Only she 
didn’t know it. And she never 
knew that Jewel didn’t win first 
place—Mr. Weedon just let her 
think she did. You see the paper 
didn’t come out with the picture 
the next morning like she thought 
it would, and when it did, five 
days later, she was too weak and 
out of her head to know that the 
picture wasn’t Jewel. But at the 
very last he sure promised right 
out that he would give Jewel a 
chance. And he could, if he want- 
ed to, he got a nice reward for his 
share in getting one of those ban- 
dits, shooting at him even after he 
was wounded himself.” 

The aunt looked out of the win- 
dow. 

“They ought to be here—it’s only 
three hours to the funeral. Well, 
I'll give Jewel a chance all right— 
a chance to learn what girls need 
to know a heap more than caper- 
ing about in public. Just look at 
those cupboards.” 

Mrs. Davis also peered out of the 
window. “Mrs. Weedon wasn’t a 
dirty housekeeper like you might 
think by the cupboards, but she 
sewed day and night for Jewel, 
and did without everything to give 
her lessons and buy costumes So 
that she could perform in things. 
They sure ought to be here pretty 
soon, though. There they come 
now—that’s the undertaker’s car.” 

The aunt exclaimed, “My lands, 
the child’s got her daddy’s over- 
coat on and him without it and that 
arm in a sling. I can’t make her 
out at all. Look at her smile.” 

“Tll just slip upstairs the back 
way,” said Mrs. Davis and was 
gone while Aunt Vina returned in 
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grim amazement to her dishwash- 
ing. Jewel and her father imme- 
diately sought her out in the 
kitchen. 

“Here we are, Aunt Vina,” said 
Jewel with her same smile. 

“What are you smiling at?” 
asked the Aunt tartly. 

“Why, Mamma told me to,” said 
the child simply. 

“And your pretty fur coat your 
mother made for you?” asked the 
scandalized woman. “What will 
you wear to the funeral this after- 
noon?” 

“I didn’t want it—Mamma got 
sick making it for me. I laid it 
over her at the funeral home—she 
looked so cold. My old cloth coat 
is plenty warm.” 

The aunt looked speechlessly at 
Jim Weedon. 

“It’s all right—she asked me. I 
told her she could.” 

“Of all things,” Aunt Vina’s 
mouth tightened as she plunged 
her hands back into the dishwater 
once more and wrung out the cloth 
hard and tight. 

“Was you at the funeral home 
all morning?” 

“No, Auntie,” said Jewel. “First 
Daddy got my eyes tested for 
glasses.” 

“My stars,” Aunt Vina rubbed 
the sink board with firm even 
strokes. 

“We had to put in the time some 
way,” said the father. 

“Well, since you’re so forehand- 
ed with that, maybe you can tell 
me what your plans are, Jim. You 
want I should stay on here and 
take care of Jewel for you? If 
you don’t mind plain speaking, I 
ain’t saying a word against her 
raising, but Effie’s ideas aren’t my 
ideas—and to my notion Jewel 
ain’t never had a chance.” 
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Jim Weedon was watching his 
daughter. Jewel took the cups 
where her aunt had set them on the 
cupboard ledge and was preparing 
to put them into the upper cup- 
boards. She could not quite reach 
the cup hooks over the second 
shelf, so she pulled a kitchen chair 
up and stood upon it. 

Her father spoke to his aunt 
without taking his eyes from Jewel. 

“She’s going to have a chance all 
right, Aunt Vina. A chance she 
ain’t never had, like you say.” 

The woman’s lips tightened. 
“You mean you're really going to 
take her out to Hollywood any- 
how, Jim?” 


Childishly Jewel interrupted 


SONG OF 


SONG OF AUTUMN 





them. From her height on the 
chair she called down. 

“Daddy, if I’m not going back to 
school until I get my glasses, I’m 
going to clean the cupboards to- 
morrow. Will you please get me 
some of that pretty crepe shelf pa- 
per from the dime store? I saw 
some that was all autumn leaves— 
like the woods in the Ozarks you 
told me about.” 

Jim faced his aunt. 

“I’m just as much obliged to you, 
Aunt Vina. We’re not going to 
Hollywood but we will stay right 
here, Jewel and me. We can man- 
age alone. She’s going to have her 
chance, don’t worry, a chance for 
once to be—just herself.” 


AUTUMN 


By Maup MELVIN 


HAVE seen the autumn glory, 
On the hills and on the sea, 
And the magic of its beauty 
Has made glad the heart of me. 


Red and golden on the mountain, 
Gold and crimson on the plain, 
The maple leaves are falling 
With a sound like fairy rain. 


Softly falling, slowly drifting, 

In the autumn sunshine sweet, 
They have spread a magic carpet 
For my glad and willing feet. 


There are elfin voices calling, 
In the south wind’s melody 
And the ocean’s rolling surges 
Add a grander harmony. 


There’s a sky of turquoise dreaming 
O’er the opal of the sea, 
Oh! the wonder of this Autumn 


Has made glad the heart of me! 











MONASTICISM IN SCOTLAND 


By Dom Louts GouGaup, O.S.B. 


COTLAND’S monastic history is 
full of interest. Everyone has 
read or heard of the isle of Iona, 
once one of the most important cen- 
ters of ascetic life in the Celtic 
world. The borderland Cistercian 
abbey of Melrose, founded in 1136 
in the vicinity of an old Celtic mon- 
astery, had an eventful history. 
Other religious houses were famous 
for their romantic associations. 
Sweetheart Abbey took its name 
from the gift of the embalmed 
heart of John de Baliol (+1269), a 
relic so precious to the Lady Devor- 
gilla, his widow, that she used to 
keep it always by her side before 
bequeathing it to the monastery 
founded by her in the year 1275. 
There it was kept in a casket of 
ivory and silver. And it must not 
be overlooked that it was amid the 
crumbling ruins of several of those 
Scottish abbeys that Sir Walter 
Scott found inspiration for some 
of his historical novels. 

Almost all existing books relat- 
ing to the monastic part of Scot- 
land,—with perhaps the exception 
of Dom Michael Barrett’s Scottish 
Monasteries of Old (Edinburgh, 
1913),—-were negligible or had be- 
come antiquated, so that it is not 
without eagerness that one turns to 
Dr. Coulton’s new work, Scottish 
Abbeys and Social Life,’ where the 
matter is treated afresh by a well- 
read and stimulating writer. No 
doubt, on reading this revised and 
greatly amplified edition of the 
Rhind Lectures delivered at Edin- 
burgh in 1931, many will gain the 

1New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


impression that there is more sym- 
pathy and zest in this book than in 
most of Dr. Coulton’s previous 
writings on monasticism. 

However, the first chapter en- 
titled “Celtic Monachism” (in 
which eight pages only out of eight- 
een are devoted to the subject in 
hand) does not add anything to our 
knowledge. Old yarns like the ex- 
istence of a married clergy in Cel- 
tic Christianity or the notion that 
“the Celtic Church was specially in 
love with double monasteries, in 
which monks and nuns inhabited 
each their own half of the build- 
ings, and the superior of the whole 
community was sometimes not the 
abbot but the abbess” (p. 17), 
should have been remorselessly dis- 
carded. 

Following Meissner’s The Celtic 
Church in England after Whitby 
(London, 1929), a book which 
seems to have made a strong im- 
pression on the writer, he recalls 
Coldingham and Whitby, but does 
not give a single instance of Scot- 
tish double monasteries. In fact 
none has ever been recorded. Dr. 
Coulton does not seem to suspect 
the existence of a recent authori- 
tative work on double monasteries, 
i. e., P. Stephanus Hilpisch’s Die 
Doppelkléster Entstehung und Or- 
ganisation (Miinster i. W., 1928). 
Anyhow he must be congratulated 
on not using the equivocal phrase 
“mixed monasteries” to describe 
those special foundations, as Meiss- 
ner does. 

Another peculiarity of Celtic mo- 
nasticism,—which is quite histor- 
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ical,—is “the curious position of 
the bishops, which led certain im- 
aginative writers of last century to 
see in Columba [of Iona] a fore- 
runner of Presbyterianism” (p. 17). 
This unusual arrangement by 
which the entire province, includ- 
ing even the bishops, was subjected 
to the jurisdiction of the presbyter- 
abbot of Iona, is fully authenticat- 
ed by a well-known passage of 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History CIIL., 
5), which should have been re- 
ferred to here instead of resorting 
to that silly story penned by a late 
glossator of the Félire of Oengus 
the Culdee (quoted after J. H. 
Todd, whereas the only scholarly 
edition is Whitley Stokes’s, Lon- 
don, 1905). The comment of Dr. 
Coulton that follows this unfortu- 
nate quotation is itself so bewilder- 
ing from the standpoint of histor- 
ical method that I cannot refrain 
from giving it here. “The consid- 
eration that there are two points in 
this story conflicting with Roman 
canon law,” says he, “cannot en- 
tirely destroy its historical signifi- 
cance; the mere fact that an Irish 
cleric should have recorded the 
event as possible is almost as sig- 
nificant as if we were sure that it 
happened” (italics mine) (p. 18). 
Bede’s statement, I repeat, is really 
the only relevant one. 

Culdees are mentioned several 
times in the book, but here again 
the writer does not seem to be 
aware of the best sources of infor- 
mation. Has he not read the alert 
pages of Major M. V. Hay on the 
Culdees and Scottish imagination in 
A Chain of Error in Scottish His- 
tory (London, 1927, pp. 73-78)? 
William Reeves’s essay on The 
Culdees of the British Islands 
(Dublin, 1860, 1864) still retains 


much of its value, and there are 
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other publications dealing with the 
Culdees which might have afforded 
some light. 

The differences from the Roman 
system touching the Celtic Easter- 
reckoning, the form of the tonsure 
and other minor peculiarities, how- 
ever bitter might be the personal 
antagonism they arouse, are right- 
ly regarded as disciplinary diver- 
gences rather than doctrinal by Dr. 
Coulton, who adds significantly: 
“In everything that the Celts knew 
of Rome they reverenced her” (p. 
15). 

The writer is more at home when 
he comes to sketch the fortunes of 
the Continental Orders, Benedic- 
tines, Cistercians, Black and White 
Canons, Friars, etc., implanted in 
Scotland in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. He. examines in 
detail how monks and canons got 
their revenues and how they spent 
them. The chief sources of reve- 
nues were: 

(1) The endowment made by the 
founders at the outset. 

(2) The endowment made by the 
royalty or rich people for securing 
their sepulture (body, viscera or 
heart) in monastic churches or hal- 
lowed ground. “At Dunfermline, 
six kings lay in front of the high 
altar, with three queens and at least 
three royal princes hard by... . 
In 1235, Alexander II. [king of 
Scotland] gave the monks of Bal- 
merino an income equivalent to 
about £800 a year [in modern 
money] for the burial of his moth- 
er” (pp. 62, 63). When the heart 
and the rest of the body were 
buried in two separate places it was 
generally because the deceased had 
wished to be prayed for by two cor- 
porations instead of one (see Heart 
Burial, by C. A. Bradford, London, 
1933). Bruce’s heart was brought 

















for burial to Melrose. It was not 
the bequeathing of Dervogilla’s 
heart (as stated p. 64), but that 
of her husband’s, which was the 
origin of the name of Sweetheart 
Abbey (see Barrett, op. cit., pp. 
178-79). 

(3) The enrollment of benefac- 
tors in the “fraternity” of the mon- 
astery (or the Order), by which 
privilege they shared in the prayers 
and good works of the brethren. 

(4) The veneration of relics. 
This gives occasion to the writer to 
pass remarks (to my mind, not 
sufficiently supported by documen- 
tary evidence) on the medieval 
“nexus between relics and money” 
(pp. 68-72). 

(5) The grant of a market or a 
fair or even the monopoly of a 
ferry. 

(6) The appropriation of parish 
churches to monasteries, the clois- 
terers so appropriating to their own 
benefit the revenue of the church 
less a “sufficient maintenance” for 
the vicar appointed by the bishop 
to exercise the cure of souls. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Coulton, the “main- 
tenance” was rarely “sufficient,” 
and the system led to crying abuses 
of various kinds. “It seems cer- 
tain that at least 50 per cent. of the 
Scottish churches were appropri- 
ated, as against 30 per cent. or a 
little more in England. In 1265, 
four abbeys, Paisley, Kelso, Holy- 
rood and Arbroath, had become the 
proprietors of the endowments of 
126 parishes. Kelso, when founded 
in 1120, received no churches; be- 
fore 1265 it had acquired thirty- 
seven. Arbroath had thirty-four; 
and, in the fifteenth century, there 
were probably sometimes less 
monks in those abbeys than there 
were parishes for those monks to 
drain of their revenues” (p. 80). 
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Dr. Coulton does not entertain a 
high opinion of monastic crafts- 
manship as far as Scotland is con- 
cerned. He maintains that books 
were mostly copied by hired scribes 
and not in the scriptoria, and that 
there were more hired artists, arti- 
sans and laborers than monks or 
canons at work within the precincts 
of the religious houses. 

Of Scottish monastic schools very 
little is known. No scholz externe 
(for outside scholars) are men- 
tioned in the records. The only 
tuition that comes out is the pure- 
ly cloistral schooling given to nov- 
ices and young monks. No regular 
service of historiography seems to 
have been carried out, as was for 
instance the case at St. Albans in 
England, and very few Scottish re- 
ligious became conspicuous for 
learning. Alexander Myln, who was 
made abbot of Cambuskenneth in 
1519 and was administrator for 
Holyrood and St. Andrews during 
the infancy of the royal bastards 
who held those great monasteries in 
commendam, was an_ exception. 
“He was one of the ablest and most 
trustworthy ecclesiastics of the 
day” (p. 240). “Richardinus tells 
us how he was specially concerned 
to restore the study of letters ‘which 
was altogether effaced [obliteratum 
penitus)’ in his monastery; to 
which end he arranged for the edu- 
cation of his most promising nov- 
ices, at his own expense, at the Uni- 
versity of Paris” (p. 198). The first 
University founded in Scotland 
was St. Andrews (1410), then Glas- 
gow (1450) and third, Aberdeen 
(1495). 

This Robertus Richardinus just 
mentioned was a canon of Cambus- 
kenneth who, before 1531, wrote a 
Commentary on the Rule of St. Au- 
gustine of such importance that Dr. 
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Coulton devotes to this work a 
whole chapter, entitled “A Voice 
from the Cloister.” We have here a 
general picture (not a very bright 
one) of the Order of Austin Canons 
in the third decade of the sixteenth 
century. Of this writer, who calls 
himself Robertus Richardinus, our 
author writes: “Let us call him 
Robert Richardson. He has some- 
times been identified, and probably 
enough, with the Robert Richard- 
son who, in 1538, went over to 
Protestantism, and, in 1543, was 
preaching in Scotland on Henry 
VIII.’s recommendation, but was 
compelled to seek refuge again in 
England” (p. 240). The utterances 
of this singular “voice from the 
cloister” are piously registered by 
Dr. Coulton, each quotation, each 
summarized passage being followed 
by an indication of the folio of the 
MS. from which the extracts are 
taken, but, strangely enough, we are 
left completely in the dark as to the 
library where this apparently un- 
published MS. is preserved as well 
as to the press mark thereof, an 
omission all the more regrettable as 
no trace of this Robertus Richardi- 
nus (alias Robert Richardson) is to 
be found in the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. 

Dr. Coulton complains of the un- 
critical character of Professor Ed- 
gar’s volume on Early Scottish Edu- 
cation and the unpardonable vague- 
ness of its references. “It is some- 
times difficult,” he says, “to dis- 
cover even the correct title of the 
book from which he professes to 
quote” (p. 176). Now, some of his 
own readers might be tempted to 
grumble in like manner at several 
enigmatic abbreviations to which 
no key is given in the summary bib- 
liography placed at the end of the 
volume, or to complain of some 
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minor omissions or errors detected 
here and there.? 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, the religious houses in Scot- 
land as elsewhere show manifest 
signs of decay. The fervor of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
had long since cooled; neglect of 
monastic observances and divers 
abuses had crept in. According to 
the Papal Registers, “a number of 
abbots [of Iona], of noble race, had 
kept as their concubines certain 
women, also of noble race, by whom 
they had begotten offspring, and 
had from the goods of the said 
monastery, as if their own inherit- 
ance, made grants to the said con- 
cubines and offspring” (p. 225). 

The Canons Regular of St. Au- 
gustine, of Black Canons, an Order 
once very flourishing in Scotland, 
when it possessed such important 
foundations as Holyrood, Inchcolm, 
Jedburgh and Scone, had also 
drifted away from the original ob- 
servance to the point of giving 
scandal to the lay-folk. Such a 
state of things should not be con- 


2How cai, e. g., a non-specialist guess that 
Cc. P. L. means Calendar of Papal Letters (pp. 
34, 45, 54, etc.), or V. C. H. Yorks = Victoria 
County History of England (Yorkshire) (p. 
57) ?—What is the full title of Rev. Vet. Aber- 
brothoc, p. xx. (p. 17)? 

No title accompanies the reference to “Vol. 
L, p. 292” (p. 36, n. 3), nor the allusion to a 
work of Dr. Hartridge (p. 35), nor a mention 
of the biography of Waldef (p. 40).—In a 
scholarly work like this one the reader should 
be referred to the Latin text of Turgot, Life of 
St. Margaret, not to “tr. W. Forbes-Leith” (p. 
269). 

One misses, in the bibliography, Alan Orr 
Anderson’s valuable Early Sources of Scottish 
History, a. pv. 500—1286, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 
1922); and I have before me three papers on 
the appropriated churches, written between 
1923 and 1930, by Mr. Egerton Beck, who is 
both a jurist and a critical historian, which 
were also worth referring to. 

On p. 58, we find a mention of “the Cis- 
tercian St. Malachy.” Now, there is only one 
medieval St. Malachy, viz., the Archbishop of 
Armagh, and he was no Cistercian.—Most of 
the illustrations are irrelevant.—A map show- 
ing the Scottish monastic foundations would 
have been welcomed.—The index, however, is 
excellent. 
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cealed by the impartial historian 
whose aim is not an absurd ideali- 
zation of the past but a true account 
of the chief factors of civilization. 
“In a true picture of life and so- 
ciety, it is necessary to bring out 
both light and shadow,” a sagacious 
historian has said. Yet, even in 
that ill-fated fifteenth century, 
there were religious men who still 
strove to live up to the high stand- 
ard of their rules, particularly 
among the Mendicants. “The Ob- 
servantines of Edinburgh, it is 
true,” writes Dr. Coulton, “had a 
plainness of diet which [the poet] 
Dunbar looked upon as_ purga- 
torial; and Bishop Brown of Dun- 
keld (1484-1516) used them and 
the Dominicans as mission-preach- 
ers and confessors among the 
Gaelic population of the Highlands, 
so that sins were now absolved 
‘which had not been confessed for 
thirty years past’” (p. 230). 

Curiously enough, the Carthu- 
sians,—Ordo nunquam reformatus 
quia nunquam deformatus,—never 
seem to have found a congenial 
soil in Celtic lands. They were 
only represented by one house 
(viz., Perth) in Scotland, and 
by a single one also (viz., Kin- 
aleghin; diocese of Clonfort) in 
Ireland. 

In those graceless centuries signs 
of religious decay were noticeable 
all over Europe, but the chief dero- 
gations from primitive policy 
which caused monastic decadence 
in Scotland seem to have been two- 
fold: (1) the so-called in com- 
mendam system; (2) the neglect 
by bishops and ecclesiastical su- 
periors of the right and duty of 
visitation. 

An abbey, or even a number of 
houses, was granted in commendam 
by the pope “to some absentee 


noble, who scarcely deigned to per- 
form priestly duties anywhere, and 
whose main relations with his titu- 
lar abbey were to swallow nearly 
all the revenues, leaving the monks 
to get on as best they could upon 
a narrow allowance which was not 
always even paid with regularity” 
(p. 100). 

As regards visitation Scotland 
seems to have been one of the least 
regular countries. There is an al- 
most complete absence of visitor’s 
reports here, while such docu- 
ments are particularly numerous 
and important in England. The 
historian is thus deprived of one of 
his most valuable sources of in- 
formation. 

As was said at the outset, the 
pitiful condition of cloistered life 
in Scotland and elsewhere in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
does not obscure for Dr. Coulton 
the fact that monastic institutions 
had been a valuable factor of social 
welfare and progress in the Middle 
Ages, nor does he gainsay the seri- 
ous efforts made by the highest 
ecclesiastical authority to fight the 
various causes of slackness or de- 
cline. He recalls the measures 
taken to that effect by Alexander 
III., Innocent III., Gregory IX. and 
other popes, who were particularly 
jealous to redress the abuses cre- 
ated by the appropriation system 
with the scandalous connivance of 
the authorities and to “extirpate 
those fruits which proceeded from 
the root of avarice,” to use the 
words of Alexander III. 

Besides, he is inclined to think 
that as landlords the monks were 
kindlier, in the main, to the peas- 
ants, artisans and laborers living 
on their lands than the lairds, and 
that, in general, “it was better to 
live on a monastic than on a lay 
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estate” (p. 124), and, apparently, 
better so, as a rule, in Scotland 
than in England. 

All being closely scrutinized and 
due proportion being observed, the 
monks’ direct or indirect services 
to society, notably during the Mid- 
dle Ages, are, more than once, 
handsomely acknowledged by the 
writer, who does not hesitate to de- 
clare: “Those services are indis- 
putable; in this direction, the ab- 
beys were for centuries among the 
most beneficient of social forces” 
‘p. 119); and again: “I regard 
monasticism as one of the great 
formative forces in the social life 
of the Middle Ages, and, at certain 
times and in certain places, I 
would call it even the greatest and 
most beneficient force. Moreover, 
even at the times of worst decay, 
the average monk was leading a 
more regular life than the average 
outsider” (p. 2). 

Such pronouncements show how 
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Dr. Coulton has modified in this 
respect the rather pessimistic views 
exhibited in his former studies. 
The presentation also, as a whole, 
is more attractive, enlivened as it 
is, here and there, by a touch of 
humor. “SOS. monks,” he would 
eall those monks who took the 
religious habit on or near their 
death-beds and whose _ technical 
designation was “monachi ad suc- 
currendum” (p. 55). And coming 
to discuss elsewhere the question 
why the early Cistercian had, even 
more strictly than the early Cluni- 
acs, forbidden the burial of women 
in their churches, he observes in- 
geniously: “Not of course that the 
corpse itself was dangerous, but be- 
cause such a funeral meant a con- 
course not only on the day itself, 
but also on anniversary days, of 
other ladies who were neither 
corpses nor moribund” (p. 66). 
This explanation may well be the 
right one. 
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‘ON SOME AMERICAN WORDS 


By ALBERT R. BANDINI 


IS is not an essay on slang: 

it deals, instead, with some 
quite legitimate and even eminent 
words of the English language as 
they are currently used in America. 
Not, however, from a simply gram- 
matical point of view; the purpose 
is to discover how the national 
mentality affects the use of those 
words, giving them an intensity or 
a range which is not natural to 
them. 

I venture to say that one of the 
words occurring most frequently 
in American conversation—outside, 
of course, of articles, conjunctions 
and such small fry—is the adjec- 
tive “American.” It is mouth-fill- 
ing and line-filling; it leaps to the 
eye in all its polysyllabic boldness 
with extraordinary insistence out 
of the printed page. Examining 
the context we find that often 
enough that appellative is merely 
a pleonasm, like a blast from a cor- 
net suddenly intruding in the syn- 
tactical melody. I am humbly 
ready to admit that possibly this 
ubiquitous “American” is _ intro- 
duced in answer to some subtle 
idiomatic necessity which escapes 
my ear but perhaps there are other 
not so simple reasons. Let us ex- 
amine a few typical sentences that 
bear on this point. I have lifted 
them from recently printed pages, 
but there is no need of worrying 
about their authenticity: the type 
is quite common. 

“The entrance of Huey Long into 
the American Senate proves” one 
thing or another. 


“The American people have 


asked for a new deal” and seem to 
have got it. 

“The American public has been 
deceived so often” that it probably 
can be deceived again. 

I submit that in all the above 
sentences, the word “American” is 
immaterial, irrelevant and the rest 
of what the lawyers say when they 
rise to object. Take that word 
away and the sentence remains 
clear and complete. Of course, the 
writers are not thinking of the 
Senate of Uruguay or of the people 
or public of Paraguay. It is incon- 
ceivable that an English writer 
should make a statement concern- 
ing “the Marquis of Trevelcore’s 
entrance into the ‘British’ House 
of Lords”; the “British” would be 
taken for granted and therefore 
omitted. Equally unnecessary is 
the indication of nationality in the 
title of a widely advertised book: 
“The story of an American girl.” 
If an American author writes the 
story of a girl, she is naturally an 
American girl—until the contrary 
is proved. Of course, if an Ameri- 
can author should deal with an Es- 
kimo girl, that point ought to be 
stated. There is in French a novel 
with a similar title: “Histoire d’un 
jeune homme pauvre”: it was con- 
sidered useless to add that the 
young fellow was a Frenchman: he 
naturally would be. In Italian we 
have a parallel case: “La storia di 
una signorina per bene’”—‘The 
story of a well brought up girl”: 
an Italian girl, no doubt. 

Very seldom this redundant and 
obtrusive “American” may be justi- 
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fied on the plea that it serves to 
preclude ambiguity; generally 
speaking, when our papers mention 
the national Congress they do not 
mean the Yugoslavian Parliament 
and when they give us news about 
the farmers’ strike, they do not re- 
fer to the Brazil coffee planters. 
There is, however, another class of 
cases where the “American” is not 
exactly de trop, but where anyway 
the context would sound more 
natural if that word were replaced 
by “our country” or “the people” 
or merely the possessive “our.” 

For example: “To quench the 
great American thirst for beer, 
there will be required . . .” so many 
kegs. 

“That correction (of the standard 
of working hours) would certainly 
increase the liberty of Americans 
and their leisure.” 

I am sure a French or Italian 
writer would use the simpler 
formula: “This country’s thirst” or 
“the people’s liberty.” And how 
often do we hear of “American 
youth,” “American institutions,” 
“American womanhood” and simi- 
lar expressions. I find a striking 
example—of restraint, in opposi- 
tion to common usage—in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s speeches. Read- 
ing the report of a recent radio 
address, I have noticed only once 
the word “American” in_ the 
phrase: “Delegation of powers by 
Congress is in keeping with the 
past American tradition,” where re- 
dundancy may be rather charged 
to the word “past.” But then: 
“The people of this country under- 
stand and approve.... ” 

“We have found our factories 
able to turn out more _ goods 
a 

“The people of this country have 
been erroneously...” 
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“To you, the people of this coun- 
i 

We can easily see how the Presi- 
dent purposely missed many 
chances to parade the word 
“American”; he did not find it 
necessary in order to achieve clear- 
ness of expression. Surely that 
plea could not be made to justify 
the use of the prefix “American” in 
the name of so many firms or com- 
panies, some of them very insignifi- 
cant. The San Francisco telephone 
directory lists no less than 325 
“American” concerns: obviously 
that is not done to distinguish na- 
tive businesses from French laun- 
dries, Italian restaurants or Greek 
candy stores. It seems to me that 
this habit is due to a sort of liter- 
ary jingoism, a sort of unconscious 
boasting of a real or imagined su- 
periority over the rest of the world. 
Like saying: we are not like the 
rest of them, we are “American.” 
The sonorous adjective is stuck 
anywhere at all to indicate that 
whatever we are or have is not to 
be spoken of in the same breath 
with anything foreign. Thus an at- 
torney, in a recent famous case, 
boasted: “This is an American case 
and must be judged in accordance 
with American justice.” Of course, 
European justice is of another 
brand altogether—in fact, justice 
perhaps has been invented in 
America. 

The thing is somewhat curious; 
see also how this verbal hyper-pa- 
triotism is paralleled by a too fre- 
quent and often equally obtrusive 
use of the national flag. One would 
almost suspect that Americans are 
not so sure after all of their not 
being just Europeans in disguise, 
and flaunt their patriotism in order 
to work themselves up. In former 
years the use of the flag was more 
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indiscriminate and more out of 
place than is the custom now: we 
have stopped, for instance, using 
the flag for advertising purposes, 
but even now the august symbol of 
the nation is brought forth on very 
slight provocation. When Mrs. 
Mary Jones dies in Perkinsville, the 
Ladies’ Club hoists the flag at half- 
mast: and so does the Post Office 
and the General Merchandise Store. 
Mrs. Jones was a very respectable, 
even an admirable woman and 
those who knew her personally 
grieved sincerely at her death, but 
it is a bit too much to say that the 
nation goes into mourning for her. 

Patriotism is a beautiful thing, 
possibly a sacred thing, at any rate 
an inevitable thing, but in normal 
times an excessive or illogical dis- 
play of it is hardly in good taste. 
Indeed—at least just now—one 
does not have to be a “one-hun- 
dred-per-center” in America; one 
may remain a tranquil and un- 
demonstrative patriot; one may 
even criticize national institutions 
without being called a “red”; it is 
even possible to suggest gently that 
there might be something amiss 
with that most boasted-of institu- 
tion, the American Public School, 
without incurring the danger of 
Gehenna. Perhaps, I am tempted 
to suppose, it is the foreigners in 
our midst who are trying to out- 
American the very natives and 
with great abandon wave adjectives 
and flags so that their Americanism 
may be accepted without question. 

Still this waving, from whatever 
causes and from whatever sources, 
is not without beneficial influence. 
While State lines are becoming 
fainter and fainter in some legal 
ways, we must guard against an 
inflation of State-consciousness 
which might weaken the feeling of 


national unity. Californians are 
likely to become more and more 
Californiacs and New Yorkers, New 
Yorkers uber alles. Texans might 
put their Texanism above their 
Americanism. If there exists such 
danger—and symptoms are not 
lacking—by all means let us raise 
the flag for Mrs. Jones and fill our 
speech with “America”: it will be 
good for the soul of the nation. 
Just as we, as citizens, boast ex- 
uberantly of our Americanism, as 
members of the Church we are in- 
clined to overwork the appellative 
“Catholic.” We live amidst Prot- 
testants, outnumbered five or six 
to one, in open conflict, silent an- 
tagonism or merely passive con- 
trast—according to time and places 
—and it is but natural that our 
Church allegiance be emphatically 
affirmed; we do so, however, very 
often at the price of a philosophical 
error. When we speak, for in- 
stance, of “Catholic virtues” or of 
“the Catholic way of life” we really 
mean, and should say “Christian 
virtues” and “Christian way of 
life.” Thus our Catechism is bet- 
ter called a book of “Christian” 
rather than of “Catholic” doctrine. 
It would seem that whatever has to 
do with the fundamental theologi- 
cal principles and the way of life 
we learn from Christ’s words and 
example should be called “Chris- 
tian” while the word “Catholic” is 
more appropriate in connection 
with what has to do with the or- 
ganization and the discipline of the 
Church. Whatever is Christian is 
necessarily Catholic, that being the 
more inclusive word, but the re- 
verse is not always true: there may 
be in certain times and places a 
practical Catholic policy discon- 
tinued or changed in different cir- 
cumstances, Catholic customs 
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which become obsolete, Catholic 
ritual provisions giving way to new 
ceremonies, and changes in style 
occur in Catholic arts. But what- 
ever truly deserves to be called 
Christian is unchangeable. The 
difference in the two concepts may 
be seen clearly when the words are 
used with a negative: thus a non- 
Catholic person is not necessarily a 
non-Christian and _ anti-Catholic 
propaganda may not be altogether 
anti-Christian. 

Too often, in this country, those 
two words are taken as equivalent 
so that we even encounter such a 
sentence—to my ears absurd—‘“he 
died a beautiful Catholic death.” It 
may be just a question of literary 
taste, after all, in a matter concern- 
ing which it would be hardly pos- 
sible to lay down rules. It is evi- 
dent that in Europe, especially 
Latin Europe, when one speaks of 
the Church—simpliciter—one clear- 
ly understands the Catholic Church. 
Americans, even Catholics, may 
feel that they have to add the quali- 
fying adjective in order to achieve 
clarity. I find, however, that even 
writers not of the fold are begin- 
ning to use the unqualified noun to 
indicate the Catholic Church, while 
the adjective “catholic” is coming 
more and more into common usage 
in its purely etymological sense of 
“universal.” There is need of 
considering but briefly the appella- 
tive “Roman Catholic’: such a 
term is disapproved of by Catholics 
and justly so, since it seems to im- 
ply the existence of something 
“Catholic” without the “Roman” 
qualification, excepting when the 
“marks” of the Church are inten- 
tionally expressed in full. 

As we have already hinted, the 
fact that we insist so much on the 
connotation “Catholic,” displaying 





that adjective lavishly, may indi- 
cate an attitude of challenge: we 
wear it, chip-like, on our shoulders, 
as it were. There is no question 
that American Catholics are ex- 
tremely proud and sensitive about 
the Church, more so than European 
Catholics. The latter may frankly 
admit that the Church has had 
periods of depression, that at times 
personages connected with the 
Church, even in high positions, 
were sadly lacking in Christian vir- 
tues; that in the name of the 
Church many un-Christian acts and 
many mistakes were committed. 
Galileo’s trial was not flattering to 
science or religion, the Temporal 
Power gave occasion to plenty of 
abuses: in short, the frailties of the 
Church in the past are acknowl- 
edged with equanimity. After all, 
the glories of the Church are writ- 
ten so large and so indelibly across 
the pages of European history that 
minor charges may be accepted 
with indifference, and occasional 
failures serenely granted. On the 
pedestal of the statue to a famous 
warrior, in my old home town, are 
inscribed the names of his few de- 
feats; what of it, since the world 
knows his victories? 

The Church in America has en- 
joyed a period of unbroken prog- 
ress and expansion; it has been 
free from any large scandals. In- 
dividual failures could not be 
avoided, but they have remained 
inconsequential, like small eddies 
on the marges of a majestic and 
pure stream. Besides, the Church 
in America has always been a mi- 
nority and its political power has 
never been so large as to give occa- 
sion to abuses. If it never had a 
dominating influence on society, it 
has therefore been spared the dan- 
ger of leading astray. Such a clean 
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and gratifying record makes 
American Catholics less ready to 
concede anything to the enemies of 
the Church: it is from such a back- 
ground of national historical ex- 
perience that the word “Catholic” 
resounds so challenging. 

On the other hand—unfortunate- 
ly, there seems to be always an- 
other hand—one might say that 
this reiteration of “Catholic” is 
prompted by a mental attitude 
classifiable under the formula of 
“inferiority complex.” The same 
verbal expression may spring from 
very divergent mental attitudes the 
identification of which may be open 
to controversy. As if, for instance, 
a member of the Alpine race—sup- 
posing there is such a thing—re- 
acting to Nordic superciliousness 
should in season and out of season 
proclaim his Alpinism (or perhaps 
it is Alpinity); it might be aggres- 
sive racial pride or it might be a 
blustering effort to down in one’s 
self a dimly felt sense of inferiority. 
And if said Alpine, instead of be- 
ing amused at Nordic airs and 
aroused only to the point of dis- 
sipating such airs with a laugh, 
were seriously engaged in hunting 
for any small argument throwing a 
favorable light on his race and 
eagerly parading any pro-Alpine 
scientific scrap—would not all that 
imply that our Alpine does not feel 
quite so secure of his position? 

There are indications of an anx- 
ious appeal for recognition rather 
than of assured pride on the part 
of some of our press and speakers. 
“Catholic school boy wins essay 
contest”—‘“Catholic is elected May- 
or of South Junction, N. D.”—‘“Joe 
Flicker, pitcher for the leading Na- 
tional League team is a Catholic.” 
It is supposed, evidently, that items 
of this sort reflect credit on the 


Church of Christ. And if we can 
boast of Catholic members of the 
President’s cabinet, of Catholic 
judges, senators, assemblymen, po- 
lice chiefs or of anybody who hap- 
pens to achieve some little fame, 
we are very happy about it. I have 
seen it registered with great com- 
placency that Primo Carnera, the 
Ambling Alp, visited the Vatican 
with a crowd of Venetian pilgrims 
to whom the Holy Father had ac- 
corded an audience. The Pope is 
said to have stopped before the 
giant and to have commented ad- 
miringly on his size. Primo, of 
course, knelt down to kiss the 
Pope’s ring: which event might 
have been recounted with a quo- 
tation from Manzoni’s celebrated 
poem, “On the Death of Na- 
poleon”: 


“O Faith, well used to victories, 
Write down this triumph, too.” 


Of much more doubtful signifi- 
cance I find the current claim on 
the part of Catholics: “The Church 
is not in politics.” This peremp- 
tory assertion is designed, appar- 
ently, to boast of the fact that the 
Church has held faithfully to the 
alleged “American” tradition on the 
respective spheres of religion and 
politics. The American system of 
government provides indeed for a 
sharp separation of legislative, ju- 
dicial and executive power (a 
sharpness considerably attenuated 
in recent years) but it hardly fol- 
lows that politics and _ religion 
should be kept so neatly distinct. 
Of course, if it is only meant that 
the Church should not be con- 
cerned with “partisan” politics, 
that would be a praiseworthy po- 
sition; if, however, we take politics 
as a general term and we admit 
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that it is “un-American” for the 
Church to deal with it, we should 
rather strive to change that atti- 
tude. Our boasted “Americanism” 
in this matter sounds like a plea 
for tolerance on the ground that 
after all we try to exist while giv- 
ing the least possible trouble. Sure- 
ly we have some contribution to 
make to politics, both as individu- 
als and from the body of moral 
doctrines which are the heritage of 
the Church. We have of late a re- 
vival of interest in the Catholic so- 
cial program as contained especial- 
ly in some famous Papal Encycli- 
cals, but all our discussion of prin- 
ciples, promulgating of programs, 
singing of ideals will remain on the 
whole an academical performance, 
unless we get results through po- 
litical action. Catholic Action, in 
Europe, has never expected to real- 
ize any sociological ideal by keep- 
ing aloof from politics. Catholics 
have entered into political life, in 
Europe, with the avowed purpose 
of obtaining social legislation: this 
has happened in Germany, in Aus- 
tria, in Italy (till the Duce assumed 
control of all social activities) and 
in France; to some extent it hap- 
pens to-day. At least, the Church 
in those nations would not consider 
it a matter of self-gratulation that 
it had kept away from politics. 
One might maintain with some 
logic that the proper and possibly 
exclusive field of the Church is the 
spiritual one, but if we take a socio- 
logical step out of the ivory tower 
of pure spirituality, we certainly 
shall be compelled to take a fur- 
ther political step, even if we stum- 
ble at first against the scruple of 
“un-Americanism.” 

Inquiries on the psychological 
background of certain words are 
inevitably conducted over an un- 
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certain terrain and the inquirer is 
liable to suffer from mirages; we 
find ourselves on more solid ground 
and in a clearer atmosphere as we 
direct our researches on another 
highly revered American word, one 
which starting very humbly in life 
has of late received the accolade 
from Luncheon Clubs, and has be- 
come a sort of “open sesame” to 
the sociologists. I mean the word 
“Service.” 

In its high idealistic and Ro- 
tarian sense “Service,” spelt with 
the capital, means unselfish devo- 
tion to public welfare: it covers a 
good deal of ground, including the 
promised abnegation of a candidate 
to public office, the paterfamilias 
attitude of a banker (pre-crash) to 
his clients, the concern of public 
utilities corporations for their sub- 
scribers. From such lofty peaks, 
discarding by now the crown of its 
capital, the same word descends to 
label and hallow the regions of 
salesmanship with a smile. Of 
course, traces of the word’s nobility 
are found even in ancient lan- 
guages, but it was a nobility in the 
Christian sense as in the well- 
known sentence “servire Deo reg- 
nare est’; it is, however, strictly 
modern American to concentrate all 
the best ideals of an altruistic life 
in the word “Service.” Even more 
interesting are some _ derivative 
senses of the word which have 
brought about grammatical and 
graphic metamorphoses not yet ac- 
cepted by lexicographers but bound 
to push their way into the diction- 
ary with the force of common 
usage. Thus we have the neolo- 
gism “to service,” meaning in gen- 
eral the putting of a piece of ma- 
chinery in good working order, and 
from that verb, now quite frequent, 
I notice the still timid offshoot of 














a new and somewhat awkward sub- 
stantive: a “servicer,” indicating 
“one engaged in servicing.” 

Here the social implications of 
the word come in. With the de- 
velopment of the machine age, 
muscle-workers are needed less and 
less. Some of the surplus workers 
—there will be an increasing sur- 
plus, no matter how the work is 
“spread”—may be absorbed into 
office occupations, but there is only 
one hope to solve the situation and 
that is to make “servicers” of the 
unemployed. The word is then to 
be taken in a much wider sense 
than its original one connected 
with the tuning up of machinery. 
Servicers will offer their ministra- 
tions to the public at large and will 
not be exactly servants since the 
latter’s ministrations are directed 
to a person or a group. They will 
be engaged in what are sometimes 
called “marginal” occupations: 
they will tend gasolene stations, 
highway stands of all sorts, they 
will form the growing army that 
thrives, or manages to exist, by 
ministering to the small comforts 
of the public. They may not deal 
in goods of any kind but merely 
furnish some personal attention— 
windshield cleaners, guides, taxi- 
door openers, bag carriers and 
such. Since we cannot extend the 
field of workers we must open all 
the possible new fields for the serv- 
icers. 

The servicers do not carry the 
brand of social inferiority which, 
in some quarters, is supposed to 
affect mere servants or household 
help; yet it cannot be said that 
their growing multitude is able to 
lead a very secure, a very inde- 
pendent life, nor is their contribu- 
tion to society of a very high 
value. One’s standing in society is 
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judged first by the importance of 
one’s contribution to the life of the 
commonwealth, then by the ease or 
difficulty of one’s replacement. 
Thus agriculture, while it is a vital 
activity in almost any nation, does 
not give to its followers a very high 
rating in the social hierarchy be- 
cause, after all is said and done, 
farmers are easily replaced. The 
servicers are neither performing a 
necessary work, nor is their place 
hard to fill with substitutes; conse- 
quently a lower order of citizens is 
in the making not unlike that of 
the “clients” in Roman life, hang- 
ers-on feeding on the scraps of 
others’ prosperity. Individually, a 
servicer may have the stuff of a 
highly intellectual man, may be— 
potentially—of a noble and strong 
character, but his morale will soon 
be broken by his living on an un- 
official and uncertain sort of dole. 
This economic situation will pro- 
foundly affect what we have been 
used to call the sturdy American 
character. 

At any rate, without going into 
pessimistic prophecies which the 
facts may discount or dissolve, it 
is interesting to note the opposite 
trends of the word “service,” both 
towards the heights of social ideal- 
ism and towards the depths of so- 
cial demotion. This is the fortune 
of words which I find exemplified 
even more strikingly in another 
word, perhaps the most glamorous 
in our times, “Science.” I read 
that the Hall of Science holds the 
topographical and the moral cen- 
ter at the Chicago “Century of 
Progress,” which is as it should be 
since that amazing Fair is the glori- 
fication of materialistic achieve- 
ments. Let us not forget that Chi- 
cago has also seen, a few years ago, 
a World’s Eucharistic Congress, 
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but still for many to-day the only 
religion—if any— is the Religion of 
Science. It is believed that Science 
is, or will be, able to explain every- 
thing, to remedy everything, to set 
everything right. Science has be- 
come a new Revelation and has its 
prophets: astronomers who go be- 
yond their stars to fashion a mathe- 
matical God; psychologists who go 
beyond their reactions to fashion 
—merely in blue prints for the 
present—-a new race of men; engi- 
neers who go beyond their triangu- 
lations to plot the map of a se- 
curely happy world. America is in 
the throes of a millennial expecta- 
tion and prays to Science for this 
“Coming.” Even we Catholics seem 
to stand in awe of Science: if some 
one great in scientific circles drops 
a kind word for our Church or 
even expresses a half-hearted opin- 
ion that God may, after all, be a 
reality, we grasp eagerly 
declarations and incorporate them 
in our apologetics. It sounds so 
comforting to know that Profes- 
sor Millikan, a Noble prize winner, 
is inclined to believe that there is a 
divinity shaping the destiny of 
man. 

Let us cheerfully admit that Sci- 
ence, in so far as it deals with 
things and with elements and 
forces of matter has been most suc- 
cessful, but in so far as it deals di- 
rectly with man and with his social 
and economic status, it has lagged 
behind: it has created a vast num- 
ber of desirable things but it has 
not given, but to a few, the means 
of satisfying the aroused desires. 
That could not be helped since we 
cannot draft scientists to work in a 
certain field rather than in an- 
other: for instance, there seems to 
be, from what we read in the pa- 
pers, quite a number of physicists 


such 


working on the atom in order to 
break it up and see what happens; 
in fact I believe some atom has 
been broken up already though 
nothing has happened. These men 
should be switched to the study of 
the social atom, the ordinary citi- 
zen, and should devote their in- 
genuity to keeping this living atom 
from going broke. There are al- 
ready too many busted citizens and 
something is likely to happen if 
that decomposition is not stopped. 
However, something along such 
suggested lines has taken place of 
late: I refer to the professorial 
brain trust which is kept working 
by the government on social-eco- 
nomic measures. 

The very serious shortcomings of 
Science could not bring about any 
lessening of its high status accord- 
ing to popular conception, but 
Americans are, fundamentally, no 
respecters of words and so the 
habit has grown of decorating with 
the name of Science any activity re- 
quiring some amount of skill, of 
planning, and subject to some 
rules. Sports are naturally falling 
into the categories of sciences since 
they occupy such large room in col- 
lege life: in fact it has been pro- 
posed that the head coach of foot- 
ball be given a place on the Faculty. 
Baseball is a very complicated “sci- 
ence” with many subsidiary depart- 
ments: of ballistics, semaphoring, 
psychology and so on. Bridge is 
another very abstruse science and 
almost metaphysical. Puzzle-sort- 
ing should also be declared a sci- 
ence, since it engages the highest 
faculties of man’s mind: it requires 
vision, resourcefulness, methodical 
application and an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. 

It is true that football coaches, 
baseball managers or bridge experts 
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are not commonly called “scien- 
tists”—a title which they seem to 
deserve since they are adepts in a 
science—but I am sure they could 
be called at least “professors.” 
Mere accordion teachers are called 
that. Science and its correlated 
terms are very eclectic words in the 
American language, as we have 
seen, but perhaps the acme of in- 
congruity is reached when “sci- 


ence” is bracketed with Christi- 
anity. Oxygen, the gas without 
which no combustion can _ take 
place, and hydrogen, a highly com- 
bustible gas, combine to form water 
which is very handy for putting out 
fires: and thus a combination re- 
versing the original qualities of its 
components, voiding Christianity 
and nullifying Science is dubbed 
“Christian Science.” 


LET MY FAREWELL BE SILENCE 


By DorotHy Hopson 


ET there be shared to-day between us two 
No hackneyed phrase; let my farewell to you 

Be Silence—not the taciturnity 
Of brittle courage cracking suddenly 
Above dark fearful depths of weeping, not 
The twisted wordlessness of tortured thought, 
The stark paralysis of mute despair, 
But Silence rapt, miraculous and rare: 
The sacred hush the grateful Arab feels 
Quivering upon his heartstrings as he kneels 
Before he leaves the sweet oasis-spring; 
The passionate stillness of the lingering 
Glance a departing worshiper might turn 
Back to the altar—where slow tapers burn 
And luminous chrysanthemums unfold 
Petals of sunlight in a vase of gold— 
Eager to brand its glow indelibly 


Upon his soul. 


O you who are to me 
Cooler than clear sweet water after thirst, 
Brighter than chapel-altar’s yellow burst 
Of flower and flame, accept when I depart 
The loftiest tribute that my human heart 
Can render unto beauty absolute and true: 
Let Silence be my farewell gift to you. 
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By WALTER V. GAVIGAN 


HE evolution of American cul- 

ture, to say nothing of the 
broadening of the American mind, 
has consisted, to very great extent 
in a slow and gradual re-discovery 
of Europe—especially of Catholic 
Europe—countries as varied in 
their milieux as Spain, France, 
Italy and Southern Germany. 

This revaluation of Catholic Eu- 
rope on what might be termed a 
cultural rather than a dogmatic ba- 
sis, received an impetus with the 
trend toward foreign language 
study, quite evident in the United 
States shortly after 1815. Prior to 
that date the study of Romance 
languages in the colleges had been 
conducted in a most desultory man- 
ner. In 1816, however, Harvard es- 
tablished the Smith Professorship 
of Belles-Lettres; other colleges, 
Bowdoin, Columbia, Amherst, 
Princeton, the University of Penn- 
sylvania followed suit, provided 
regular instruction in modern lan- 
guages and helped to create an in- 
terest in European cultural back- 
grounds and foreign travel. 

Most of the native Americans ap- 
pointed to the newly established 
chairs of modern languages, felt the 
urgent need for orientation abroad; 
thus George Ticknor, appointed to 
the chair of Romance Languages at 
Harvard in July, 1816, did not be- 
gin active work at the college until 
1819. In the interim, he traveled 
throughout Europe and became in- 
timately acquainted with French 
and Spanish culture. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
appointed to the newly established 





Professorship of Modern Languages 
at Bowdoin in 1825, followed the 
example set by Ticknor, and set 
sail for Europe in 1826, in order to 
better fit himself for his new posi- 
tion. With the return of Ticknor, 
Longfellow, and other equally en- 
thusiastic devotees of the Romance 
literatures, there began in_ this 
country, a process of revaluation 
which resulted in the dissipation of 
old prejudices and the cultivation 
of new perspectives, especially as 
far as Catholic Europe was con- 
cerned. 

In writing his famous History of 
Spanish Literature, Ticknor dis- 
covered what Longfellow was to 
discover shortly afterwards, name- 
ly, that it was impossible to disso- 
ciate the cultural history of France, 
Spain and Italy from the religion in 
which these countries had been 
nurtured. 

Longfellow’s reactions are typi- 
cal of the cultured New Englander 
emancipated from provinciality by 
foreign travel. In introducing the 
series of travel sketches of France, 
and Spain, and Italy, which later 
were published as Outre-Mer 
(1835) he quite truthfully said: 

“I am a schoolmaster in the lit- 
tle village of Sharon. A son of 
New England, I have been educated 
in all of her feelings and preju- 
dices. My childhood was passed at 
my native village in the usual 
amusements and occupations of 
that age; but as I grew up, I be- 
came satiated with the monotony of 
my life. A restless spirit prompted 
me to visit foreign countries. I said, 
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with the cosmopolite, ‘the world is 
a kind of book in which he who has 
seen his own country only, has read 
but one page.’” 

It is the purpose of this article, 
to trace in part Longfellow’s pil- 
grimage to the Catholic countries of 
Europe and to point out to what a 
great extent he was influenced and 
stirred by the shrines and the cere- 
monies and the spirit of the Cath- 
olic religion. In his journals, let- 
ters, prose and poetry, he has left 
us his own testimony. We can col- 
lect here but a fraction of the many 
evidences of the fascination and ap- 
peal that the Catholic Church had 
for him, a fascination and appeal 
that was to hover about his Cam- 
bridge study throughout a lifetime 
and that lives after him in some of 
his most exquisite works. 

Longfellow made his first jour- 
ney to Europe in 1826, going to 
Spain, Italy, Germany and France. 
He remained abroad until 1829, 
when he returned and took up his 
duties at Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. The most character- 
istic product of these years of 
travel was the volume referred to 
previously, Outre-Mer (1835), “a 
kind of sketch-book of scenes in 
France, Spain and Italy.” 

Outre-Mer is singularly free of 
bigotry and accords considerable 
space to a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of Catholic ceremonies and cus- 
toms. Occasionally, one is remind- 
ed that the author is veritably “a 
native of Sharon, with all of her 
prejudices,” but the book as a whole 
is most fair-minded in its treatment 
of the religious and cultural back- 
grounds of the old world. 

For instance, one of the first 
things that captivated the author of 
Outre-Mer was the beauty of the 
cathedral at Rouen: 


“There was an air of antiquity 
about the whole city that breathed 
of the Middle Ages.” When he 
stood before the ancient edifice the 
sight completely overwhelmed his 
imagination, and the massive tow- 
ers, the lofty windows of stained 
glass, impressed him with awful 
sublimity. “When I entered the 
Church,” he adds, “the impression 
was still more deep and solemn. It 
was the hour of Vespers. The re- 
ligious twilight of the place, the 
lamps that burned on the distant 
altar, the kneeling crowd, the tink- 
ling bell and the chant of the eve- 
ning service that rolled along the 
vaulted roof in broken and repeated 
echoes, filled me with new and in- 
tense emotions.” 


At Auteuil, it was a Catholic 
burial service that impressed him. 
The funeral procession appeared 
and passed directly beneath his 
window “led by a priest, bearing 
the banner of the Church and fol- 
lowed by two boys holding long 
flambeaux in their hands. Next, 
came a double file of priests in 
their surplices with a missal in one 
hand and a lighted wax taper in 
the other, chanting the funeral 
dirge at intervals. . . . Then fol- 
lowed various symbols of the 
Church, and the bier bourne on the 
shoulders of four men. The coffin 
was covered with a velvet pall, and 
a chaplet of white flowers lay upon 
it, indicating that the deceased was 
unmarried. A few of the villagers 
came behind, clad in mourning 
robes, and bearing lighted tapers.” 

In a charming little story called 
“Jacqueline” (included in Outre- 
Mer) Longfellow rises to almost 
ecstatic heights in describing a 
Catholic service. 

“At intervals,” he writes, “the 
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solemn voice of the priest was 
heard at a distance, and then the 
confused responses of the congre- 
gation dying away in articulate 
murmurs. Erelong, the thrilling 
chant of the Catholic service broke 
upon the ear. At first it was low, 
solemn and indistinct; then it be- 
came more earnest and entreating 
as if interceding and imploring par- 
don for sin, and then arose louder 
and louder, full, harmonious, ma- 
jestic, as it wafted the song of 
praise to heaven—and suddenly 
ceased. Then the sweet tones of 
the organ were heard,—trembling, 
thrilling, and rising higher and 
higher, ang filling the whole air 
with their rich melodious music. 
What exquisite accords! What no- 
ble harmonies! What touching 
pathos! Then all was hushed again. 
Once more the low sound of the bell 
smote the air, and announced the 
elevation of the Host; then a more 
triumphant peal of bells arose.” 

At Auteuil, Longfellow’s keen 
sensibilities were also touched by 
the sight of a child receiving the 
Last Sacrament. He pictured the 
sight most graphically in Outre- 
Mer: 

“A priest was sent for and ere- 
long the tinkling of a little bell in 
the street announced his approach. 
He bore in his hand a silver chalice 
containing the consecrated wafer, 
and a small vessel filled with the 
holy oil of the extreme unction 
hung from his neck. Before him 
walked a boy carrying a little bell, 
whose sound announced the pass- 
ing of these symbols of the Catholic 
faith. In the rear, a few of the 
villagers, bearing lighted wax tap- 
ers, formed a short and melancholy 
procession. They soon entered the 
sick chamber and the glimmer of 
the tapers mingled with the red 
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light of the setting sun that shot 
his farewell rays through the open 
window. The vessel of oil and the 
silver chalice were placed upon the 
table in front of a crucifix that 
hung upon the wall, and all pres- 
ent, excepting the priest, threw 
themselves upon their knees. The 
priest then approached the bed of 
the dying girl . . . then taking a 
consecrated wafer from the vase he 
placed it between the lips of the dy- 
ing girl and while the assistant 
sounded the little silver bell, said: 

“‘Corpus Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi custodiat animam tuam in 
vitam zxternam,’ and the kneeling 
crowd smote their breasts and re- 
sponded in one solemn voice, 
‘Amen!’” 

Leaving France behind him, 
Longfellow proceeded on into Spain 
and reached Madrid in March, 
1827. The following month he 
wrote to his sister of a visit to the 
Escorial “at once a palace, a 
church, a convent, and a sepul- 
cher.” He could not help linger- 
ing in its gloomy arches and heard 
Mass said in the twilight of its 
aisles and “as the chant of the 
priests reached my ear at inter- 
vals,” he writes, “with the peal of 
the organ echoing amid the arches 
and dying away in indistinct mur- 
murs along the roof, the effect was 
most powerful.” 

When he wrote to his father 
however in July of the same year 
he was most patronizing in his at- 
titude toward the Spanish, whom 
he claimed “in their faith are the 
most obedient people in the world 
but have as little pure religion as 
can be found upon the face of the 
earth.” 

However at the Opera one night 
he witnessed an imposing spectacle 
which would seem to contradict his 
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assertion regarding Spanish reli- 
gious sincerity. He tells us that “in 
the midst of the scene, the tap of 
a drum at the door, and the sound 
of the friars’ bell, announce the ap- 
proach of the Host. In an instant 
the music ceased; a hush ran 
through the house; the actors on 
the stage, in their brilliant dresses 
kneeled and bowed their heads; and 
the whole audience turned toward 
the street and threw themselves on 
their knees. It was,” he adds, “a 
most singular spectacle; the sud- 
den silence, the immense kneeling 
crowd, the group upon the stage 
and the decorations of the scene, 
produced the most peculiar sensa- 
tions in my mind.” 

That is what the Catholic Church 
was always doing—producing pe- 
culiar sensations in Longfellow’s 
mind. His moods on more than one 
occasion testify to the fact that he 
felt spiritually sympathetic toward 
members of that Church. 

In November of 1827, Longfellow 
was in the south of Spain, and 
while there visited a convent of 
Carthusians. He seems to have 
been greatly impressed by the 
monks who “eat no meat, never 
converse among themselves nor 
speak to anyone except on days of 
indulgence, never leave the con- 
vent, and when they meet each 
other in their solitary walks in the 
gardens of the monastery their 
salutation is the warning of death 
—the two short words, ‘memento 
mori.’ ” 

Memories of these eight months 
spent in Spain are to be found in 
his poem, “Castles in Spain,” as 
well is in Outre-Mer. In the lat- 
ter volume, for instance, he pictures 
for us “a bare-footed Carmelite, a 
monk of an austere order, wasted 
by midnight vigils and long pen- 


ance. Abstinence is written on that 
pale cheek, and the bowed head 
and downcast eye are in accordance 
with the meek profession of a 
mendicant brotherhood.” 

Gazing on this holy man the poet 
exclaims, “What is this world to 
thee thou man of penitence and 
prayer? What hast thou to do 
with all this busy, turbulent scene 
about thee—with all the noise and 
gayety and splendor of this 
thronged city? Nothing! The wide 
world gives thee nothing, save thy 
daily crust, thy crucifix, thy con- 
vent cell, thy pallet of straw! Pil- 
grim of Heaven! thou hast no home 
on earth. Thou art journeying on- 
ward to ‘a house not made with 
hands’ and, like the first apostles of 
thy faith, thou takest neither gold 
nor silver, nor brass, nor scrip for 
thy journey.” 

It is in Outre-Mer also, that he 
speaks of a visit to the Spanish vil- 
lage of El Pordillo. One evening, 
he was loitering near the village 
church when the sound of the or- 
gan and the chant of youthful 
voices from within struck his ear. 
The church door was ajar and so 
he entered: 

“There stood the priest surround- 
ed by a group of children who were 
singing a hymn to the Virgin: 


‘Ave, Regina celorum 
Ave, Domina Angelorum.’ 


“When the chant was finished 
the priest opened a little book 
which he had in his hand and be- 
gan with a voice as solemn as a 
funeral bell to question this class 
of roguish catechumens, whom he 
was initiating into the mysterious 
doctrines of the Mother Church.” 

It was this same parish priest 
who afterwards attracted Longfel- 
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low’s attention, “a short, portly 
man, serious in manner, and of 
grave and reverend presence, 
though at the same time there was 
a dash of the jolly fat friar about 
him; and on hearing a good joke 
or a sly innuendo, a smile would 
gleam in his eye, and play over his 
round face like a glowworm.” 

But probably the most significant 
chapter in Outre-Mer as far as Ca- 
tholicism is concerned is the one on 
the “Devotional Poetry of Spain,” 
which reflects many of the impres- 
sions which Longfellow gathered on 
this memorable visit. The essay 
does not show that its author has 
any great philosophical understand- 
ing of Catholic mysticism but it 
does reflect a poetic appreciation of 
the doctrines of the Saints quite 
unusual in a New England Prot- 
testant. There is little of the bigot 
in the man who wrote: 

“Spain is by preéminence the 
Catholic land of Christendom. A 
reliance on the guardian ministry 
of the Saints pervades the whole 
people, and devotional offerings for 
signal preservation in times of dan- 
ger and distress cover the conse- 
crated walls of churches. An en- 
thusiasm of religious feelirig, and 
of external ritual observances, pre- 
vails throughout the land. But 
more particularly is the name of 
the Virgin honored and adored. 
‘Ave Maria’ is the salutation of 
peace at the friendly threshold and 
the godspeed of the wayfarer. It is 
the evening orison when the toils 
of the day are done, and at mid- 
night it echoes along the solitary 
streets in the watchman’s cry: ‘Ave 
Maria purissima les doce y medio, 
y sereno.’” 

In his study of the “Devotional 
Poetry of Spain,” Longfellow shows 
that he misses much of the signifi- 
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cance of the poetry of Gonzala de 
Berceo, Lope de Vega, Calderon and 
de Aldana but he attempts to make 
up for his lack of scholarship by 
writing three or four remarkable 
paragraphs in defense of the sin- 
cerity of these Spanish mystics. 

Fully aware that the mystics are 
misunderstood by many Protestant 
readers, Longfellow feels obliged to 
defend them and their Catholicism. 
The reason for this is quite clear 
when one recollects that he was 
writing his paper for the readers 
of the North American Review in 
April, 1832, an audience that for 
the most part could hardly be ex- 
pected to approach Spanish devo- 
tional poetry with anything more 
than coldly tolerant minds. 

The gist of Longfellow’s argu- 
ment is that the Spanish mystics 
(many of them ecclesiastics) were 
sincere-minded men. Longfellow 
would have his New England read- 
ers know that there is something 
about Catholicism, especially about 
the monastic life, that is truly ele- 
vating. “Many a pure spirit,” he 
writes, “through heavenly minded- 
ness ... has fled from the tempta- 
tion of the world to seek in solitude 
and self-communion a closer walk 
with God. And notin vain. They 
have found the peace they sought 
... they speak of longing to be free 
from the weakness of the flesh, 
that they may commence their con- 
versation in heaven—and we feel 
that they have already begun it in 
lives of penitence, meditation and 
prayer.” 

The thing that probably im- 
pressed Longfellow more than any- 
thing else in Spain, was the honor 
that was paid to the Blessed Virgin. 
One of the outward observances 
struck him as especially beautiful 
and impressive. “I refer,” he says 
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by way of explanation, “to the ‘Ave 
Maria,’ an evening service to the 
Virgin. Just as the evening twi- 
light commences, the bell tolls to 
prayer. In a moment, throughout 
the crowded city, the hum of busi- 
ness is hushed, the thronged streets 
are still; the gay multitudes that 
crowd the public walks stand mo- 
tionless; the angry dispute ceases; 
the laugh of merriment dies away; 
life seems for a moment to be ar- 
rested in its career and to stand 
still; the multitudes uncover their 
heads, and with the sign of the 
cross, whisper their evening prayer 
to the Virgin. Then the bells ring 
a merrier peal; the crowds move 
again in the streets, and the rush 
and turmoil of business recom- 
mence. I have always listened with 
feelings of solemn pleasure to the 
bell that sounded forth the ‘Ave 
Maria.’ As it announced the close 
of day, it seemed also to call the 
soul from its worldly occupations 
to repose and devotion. There is 
something beautiful in this measur- 
ing the march of time. The hour, 
too, naturally brings the heart into 
unison with the feelings and senti- 
ments of devotion: the close of the 
day, the shadows of evening, the 
calm of twilight, inspire a feeling 
of tranquillity, and though I may 
differ from the Catholic in regard 
to the object of his supplication, 
yet it seems to me a beautiful and 
appropriate solemnity, that, at the 
close of each daily epoch of life— 
which if it have not been fruitful 
in incidents to ourselves, has never- 
theless been so to many of the 
great human family—the voice of 
a whole people, and of the whole 
world, should go up to heaven in 
praise and supplication and thank- 
fulness.” 

The Virgin attracted Longfellow 


just as she was wont to attract an- 
other Harvard professor of later 
years, Henry Adams. Adams has 
paid his tributes to the Virgin in 
that well-known work, Chartres 
and Saint Michel and in his Prayer 
to the Virgin. Longfellow scatters 
his references to Mary throughout 
several poems. One recalls for in- 
stance his description of the pent- 
house: 


“such as a traveler sees in regions 
remote by the roadside: 

Built o’er a box for the poor, or 
the blessed image of Mary.” 


Then there is that passage in The 
Spanish Student (Act IIL, Scene 
I.), when Victorian, hearing the 
sound of the village bell in the dis- 
tance exclaims: 


“Ave Maria! I hear the sacristan 

Ringing the chimes from yonder 
village belfry! 

A solemn sound, that echoes far 
and wide 

Over the red roofs of the cottages, 

And bids the laboring hind afield, 
the shepherd, 

Guarding his flock, the lonely 
muleteer, 

And all the crowd in _ village 
streets stand still, 

And breathe a prayer unto the 
blessed Virgin!” 


“Sands of the Desert in an Hour- 
Glass” reminds the poet likewise of 


“Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth 
Held close in her caress, 
Whose pilgrimage of hope and 
love and faith 
Illumed the wilderness.” 


There are frequent allusions to the 
Blessed Virgin in “The Golden Leg- 
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end.” Prince Henry coming on a 
pilgrimage to Benevent sings: 


“This is indeed the blessed Mary’s 
land, 

Virgin and Mother of Our Dear 
Redeemer! 

All hearts are touched and soft- 
ened at her name, 

Alike the bandit, with the bloody 
hand, 

The priest, the prince, the scholar, 
and the peasant, 

The man of deeds, the visionary 
dreamer, 

Pay homage to her as one ever 
present! 

And even as children, who have 
much offended 

A too indulgent father, in great 
shame, 

Penitent, and yet not daring unat- 
tended 

To go into his presence, at the 
gate 

Speak with their sister, and con- 
fiding wait 

Till she goes in before and inter- 
cedes; 

So men, repenting of their evil 
deeds, 

And yet not venturing rashly to 
draw near 

With their requests an angry fa- 
ther’s ear, 
Offer to her their prayers and 
their confession, 
And she for them 
makes intercession. 

And if our Faith had given us 
nothing more 

Than this example of all woman- 
hood, 

So mild, so merciful, so strong, so 
good, 

So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, 
pure, 

This were enough to prove it 

higher and truer 


in heaven 
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Than all the creeds the world had 
known before.” 


Longfellow’s most Catholic work 
is undoubtedly this second part of 
his “Christus” frequently printed 
separately as “The Golden Legend.” 
In its way an epic of the Middle 
Ages—this long poem contains 
many passages of interest to the 
student who would trace Longfel- 
low’s Catholic predilections. 

“I have endeavored to show in it, 
among other things,” he wrote to 
an English correspondent, “that 
through the darkness and corrup- 
tion of the Middle Ages ran a 
bright, deep stream of Faith, strong 
enough for all the exigencies of life 
and death.” 

Ruskin has said, “Longfellow in 
his ‘Golden Legend’ has entered 
more closely into the temper of the 
monk, for good and evil than ever 
yet theological writer or historian, 
though they may have given their 
life’s labor to the analysis.” 

The original Legenda Aurea was 
written in Latin in the thirteenth 
century by Jacobus de Voragine, a 
Dominican friar who afterwards 
became Archbishop of Genoa and 
died in 1292. A copy of the old 
poem printed in Strassburg in 1496 
is preserved in the Harvard college 
library. 

In a few of the passages of “The 
Golden Legend,” Longfellow makes 
some of the characters talk like 
Calvinistic Puritans rather than 
simple-minded German Catholics, 
but there remain in contrast, so 
many passages of beauty that ex- 
ude the very spirit of medieval 
Catholicism that readers can par- 
don any occasional lapses on the 
part of “the schoolmaster of 
Sharon.” 

As examples of his deep under- 
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standing of the spirit of the re- 
ligious milieu about which he is 
writing, we might cite in particular 
“the Legend of the Monk Felix” 
told as Part II. of the poem, also 
the story of Christ and the Sultan’s 
Daughter. Other passages radiat- 
ing Catholic atmosphere are the 
prayer of Elsie in Part II., the in- 
terview in the village church, the 
Nativity Play, the Song of Friar 
Claus in praise of wine, and of 
Friar Pacificus in praise of labor as 
he toils in the Scriptorium; and 
last but not least the prayer of Ur- 
sula to the Virgin. 

Before writing this great narra- 
tive poem celebrating the Middle 
Ages, Longfellow studied Catholic 
source material of every descrip- 
tion. We know for instance that 
he read and admired the early Fa- 
thers of the Church. He writes on 
one occasion: 

“IT love at times to turn over the 
pages of the early Christian fa- 
thers. When I open their sombre 
looking tomes . . . something of the 
same feeling comes over me as if I 
were passing along the gloomy 
aisles of an old cathedral and was 
listening to the sage monitions of 
the past.” He refers to Justin Mar- 
tyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, Origen, 
Chrysostom, quotes from St. Cyp- 
rian and writes a poem in honor of 
Saint Augustine. 

Other poems by Longfellow 
which radiate the spirit and atmos- 
phere of the Catholic faith are 
“Mount Cassino,” “Amalfi,” “The 
Sermon of Saint Francis,” “The Di- 
vina Commedia,” “The Children’s 
Crusade,” parts of “Evangeline,” 
parts of the “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn” and numerous translations 
like the exquisite little poems “Saint 
Teresa’s Bookmark” and “The Na- 
tivity of Christ.” 


According to his Journal, Christ- 
mas Eve, 1827, found Longfellow 
in Genoa, “the city of palaces—the 
superb city.” It was the “jangling 
music of churchbells” that sum- 
moned him along with “the pious 
devotees, the curious stranger, and 
the gallant lover to the church of 
the Annunziata.” And so he entered 
the chapel where the midnight 
Mass was to be chanted. 

“A dazzling blaze of light from 
the high altar shone upon the red 
marble columns which support the 
roof, and fell with a solemn effect 
upon the kneeling crowd that filled 
the body of the Church. All be- 
yond was in darkness; and from 
that darkness at intervals burst 
forth the deep voice of the organ 
and the chanting of the choir, fill- 
ing the soul with solemnity and 
awe.” 

Next he was in Florence at carni- 
val time but the religious atmos- 
phere of Dante’s city also en- 
thralled him for among other 
things he tells us in his Journal for 
February 6, 1828, “I saw on Sun- 
day a ceremony worth all of the 
fooleries of the merry season; it 
was the taking of the Black Veil.” 

At Rome also it was religion that 
interested him. He found the mod- 
ern Romans a very devout people. 
“The Princess Doria,” for instance, 
“washes the pilgrims’ feet in Holy 
Week; every evening, foul or fair, 
the whole year round, there is a 
rosary sung before an image of the 
Virgin, within a stone’s throw of 
my window; and the young ladies 
write letters to St. Louis Gonzaga, 
who in all paintings and sculpture 
is represented as young and angeli- 
cally beautiful. I saw,” he adds, “a 
large pile of letters a few weeks 
ago in Gonzaga’s chapel, at the 
Church of St. Ignatius. They were 
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lying at the foot of the altar, pretti- 
ly written on smooth paper, and 
tied with silken ribbands of vari- 
ous colors. 

“Leaning over the marble balus- 
trade, I read the following super- 
scription upon one of them: Alle 
Angelico Giovane S. Luigi Gonzaga, 
Paradiso,—To the Angelic youth, 
St. Louis Gonzaga, Paradise.” 

Other things impressed him in 
Italy: the funeral of a monk, a 
band of pilgrims clad in white 
wending their toilsome way to the 
holy shrine of Loretto, the Jesuit 
convent on Monte Cavo where he 
chats with one of the Fathers on 
Latin literature and is introduced 
to the Octavius of Minucius Felix 
—a Roman lawyer of the first cen- 
tury and “one of the purest writers 
of the Latin Church.” Then, at the 
Castel Gandolfo, he encounters an- 
other representative of the Church, 
an Irish Capuchin who speaks 
Italian with great fluency and who 
leads him to the bedside of an- 
other monk, dying of consumption 
far from his native Erin. Greatly 
impressed by the faith of the dying 
man Longfellow finally took his de- 
parture: 

“The twilight gloom had already 
filled the cloisters; the monks were 
already chanting their evening 
hymn in the chapel and one un- 
broken shadow spread through the 
cathedral aisle of forest trees” 
which led him homeward. “There, 
in the silence of the hour, amid the 
almost sepulchral gloom of the 
woodland scene, I tried,” he says, 
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“to impress upon my careless heart 
the serious and affecting lesson I 
had learned.” 

Not long afterwards he wrote to 
his brother Stephen that “at Rome 
there is a great deal of religious su- 
perstition,” but he quickly adds, “I 
have been so long in Catholic coun- 
tries that the abuses in this religion 
have little effect upon me. Its prin- 
ciples are as pure and holy as could 
be wished.” 

Although he was never to assent 
formally to her doctrines, Longfel- 
low’s writings thus testify that on 
more than one occasion his moods 
were such that he felt spiritually 
sympathetic with the Catholic 
Church. His interest in Catholi- 
cism certainly seems to have been 
something more than a superficial 
zestheticism —a hedonistic infatu- 
ation for her ceremonial and ritual. 
Probably if all the poet’s scat- 
tered impressions of Catholic belief 
and ceremony could be gathered to- 
gether, it would not be too far- 
fetched to add to them as a finis, 
the words Longfellow puts into the 
mouth of his Elsie as she kneels in 
the old Cathedral of Strassburg: 


“I am at home here in my father’s 
house! 

These paintings of the Saints upon 
the walls 

Have all familiar and benignant 
faces. 

How very grand it is and wonder- 
ful! 

Never have I beheld a Church so 

splendid!” 














GREAT UNIVERSITIES ABROAD 


By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


HE writer’s first impression of 

Oxford was that of a fairy-land 
of spires and pinnacles, rising from 
a foreground of trees. From a pic- 
turesque point of view, at all 
events, Macaulay was thoroughly 
justified in speaking of it as “the 
noblest of English cities.” And 
not only is it the noblest, but also 
in many respects the most inter- 
esting; for of no other city in Eng- 
land can it be said with greater 
truth that wherever we tread, a 
history is beneath our feet. Oxford 
has been for centuries not only the 
home of lost causes and impossible 
loyalties but the reflex of England’s 
national life, and there is scarcely 
a college which is not associated 
with some political struggle or 
crisis of the past. 

Language fails to give an ade- 
quate idea of this great seat of 
learning with its twenty-two col- 
leges hundreds of years old, its 
museums, its rich libraries, its 
lawns, its parks, its gigantic trees 
covered with luxuriant foliage, its 
towers clad with ivy, virginia creep- 
er, honeysuckle, and clematis, its 
long shady walks like cathedral 
naves. Everything around you has 
an air of classic sanctity, and in- 
spires in the heart, ideas of poetry, 
study, and peaceful seclusion. It is 
in the shade of these gigantic oaks, 
on the richest verdure that Nature 
ever offered to the eyes of man, 
under the shadow of these vener- 
able walls, that the young English- 
man finishes his studies. “Steeped 
in sentiment as she lies,” says 


Matthew Arnold, “spreading her 
gardens to the moonlight, and whis- 
pering from her towers the last en- 
chantments of the Middle Age, who 
will deny that Oxford, by her in- 
effable charm, keeps ever calling 
us nearer to the true goal of all of 
us, to the ideal, to perfection,—to 
beauty, in a word. Adorable dream- 
er whose heart has been so roman- 
tic! . . . home of lost causes and 
forsaken beliefs, and unpopular 
names and impossible loyalties! ... 
this queen of romance.” Sentiment 
and romance and that impossible 
ideal which brought the Friars to 
Oxford, and which puts her above 
the common law of the land: that 
which is her device: Dominus II- 
luminatio Mea. “There are many 
places in England,” says William 
Morris, “where a young man may 
get as good book-learning as in 
Oxford; not one where he can 
receive the education which the 
loveliness of the grey city used 
to give us. Call this sentiment if 
you please, but you know that it is 
true.” 

It is not surprising that such a 
Dream City should have inspired 
Winifred Letts to write her im- 
mortal poem “The Spires of Ox- 
ford”: 


“I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against the pearl-gray sky. 
My heart was with the Oxford 

men 
Who went abroad to die. 
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“The years go fast in Oxford 
The golden years and gay; 

The hoary Colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 

But when the bugles sounded war 
They put their games away. 


“They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket-field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford, 
To seek a bloody sod— 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


“God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town.” 


“Oxford,” says Stephen Leacock, 
“is the greatest university in the 
world. It trains scholars of the 
real type better than any other 
place in the world. Its methods 
are antiquated. It despises sci- 
ence. Its lectures are rotten. It 
has professors who never teach and 
students who never learn. It has 
no order, no arrangement, no sys- 
tem. Its curriculum is unintelligi- 
ble. It has no president. It has no 
legislature to tell it how to teach. 
And yet—it gets there. Whether 
we like it or not, Oxford gives 
something to its students, a life and 
a mode of thought, which in Amer- 
ica as yet we can emulate but not 
equal.” And with such an estimate 
most of us will agree. Leacock 
sees that the main intention of Ox- 
ford is to encourage a spirit among 
the young men of England which 
looks instinctively beyond utility 
and is conscious of a call to ac- 
count very strictly to the world for 
such talent or power as a man may 
have. To make a man truly re- 
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sponsible without making him a 
prig—to make of him a gentleman 
without making him a “gent”— 
that is the intention of this great 
center of learning. Oxford has 
rested quietly at the heart of Eng- 
lish life. Through an age which 
has insisted upon direct value in 
coin as the reward for its activity 
it has stood for a learning which 
has been repeatedly denounced as 
“barren.” The mere bright “use- 
lessness” of a subject has been an 
argument for retaining it. Oxford 
has asked its students to learn 
many a thing for its own sake, and 
thus taught them a pride of doing 
well, as a good in itself, in things 
not immediately profitable. And 
the result is that it has kept gener- 
ations of young men in touch with 
literature and with the finest 
thoughts of all ages. 

The intellectual and social as- 
pects of modern Oxford are very 
interesting. One striking feature 
of undergraduate life is the num- 
ber of clubs and societies of one 
sort or another that pervade the 
University—public school clubs, 
such as those of Eton and Win- 
chester; purely social clubs; polit- 
ical clubs; musical societies; Shake- 
speare societies; and, more impor- 
tant than all, the great club known 
as “The Union.” The last-named 
has all the conveniences and com- 
forts of a good London club, ex- 
cept that you cannot dine there; 
but there is a newspaper room with 
some three hundred journals, a 
smoking room _ with luxurious 
chairs, billiard and coffee rooms, 
an excellent reference library, and 
the great hall arranged with rows 
of benches and with galleries run- 
ning around it, used for the weekly 
debates in term time. Here all the 
burning questions of the day are 
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discussed by the rising generation 
of politicians, and it may be safely 
said that the debates are far livelier 
than they would be on correspond- 
ing subjects in the House of Com- 
mons itself. There is a happy rule 
which limits every speaker to twen- 
ty minutes; and then there is a 
very critical audience, which likes 
to be excited or amused, but does 
not at all care to be instructed or 
informed, still less pelted with sta- 
tistics. A clever retort or a bril- 
liant paradox, a happy allusion or 
illustration, are the things that 
strike the popular fancy most, and 
evoke the applause so grateful to a 
young speaker; but fine flights of 
oratory, or anything like sentiment, 
are discouraged or howled down. 
As a rule, the undergraduate is a 
tractable and reasonable being, who 
submits readily enough to the nec- 
essary rules laid down by the col- 
lege authorities, especially if he 
comes from a public school, such 
as Harrow or Rugby, where he is 
imbued with the traditions of com- 
mand and obedience. If he per- 
sistently absents himself from 
morning chapel or roll-call, if he 
knocks in late, or is found in a bil- 
liard room after nine, he will pay 
the fine or undergo the penalty im- 
posed without the slightest animus 
or ill-feeling against the official 
who has done his duty. But an un- 
dergraduate is intensely conserva- 
tive, and strongly resents unconsti- 
tutional methods or any needless 
interference with _ time-honored 
rights and traditions; and both 
Heads of Houses and tutors, if they 
are well advised, carefully avoid 
infringing these unwritten laws 
which define the liberties of their 
pupils and subjects. But there 
must be, of course, turbulent spirits 
in every college, who take advan- 


tage of some real or fancied injus- 
tice to show their discontent with 
existing authority in various ways, 
all more or less objectionable. 
For some reason or other Christ 
Church has always enjoyed an un- 
enviable notoriety as the scene of 
periodical outbreaks. The doors 
of the Deanery have on more than 
one occasion been painted red, and 
the shrubs and flowers in the gar- 
den wantonly destroyed. But the 
most senseless outbreak took place 
some fifty years ago, when the stat- 
utes and manuscripts were taken 
from the college library and set 
fire to in the quadrangle. The ring- 
leaders were deservedly sent down. 
Christ Church has always ap- 
pealed to the present writer as be- 
ing the most outstanding college at 
Oxford. It may not have the charm 
and beauty of Magdalen, but it is 
more striking and impressive. Its 
founder certainly had the “grand 
manner.” It is truly the first of the 
Renaissance colleges and marks a 
new epoch. All the previous col- 
leges were founded in piety: Christ 
Church was the offspring of ambi- 
tion. Thomas, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Archbishop of York, and Lord High 
Chancellor of the realm, was deter- 
mined to add the proud title of 
“founder” to his many others. He 
would outstrip all the other prel- 
ate-statesmen, de Merton, de Sta- 
peldon, Wykeham, Waynflete, 
Foxe, and the rest, and build a col- 
lege which should be the greatest 
center of learning in Christendom. 
It is safe to say that though Ox- 
ford, not so many years ago, de- 
clined to accept a statue of New- 
man, it would not to-day be guilty 
of such bigotry: for the past fifty 
years have wrought great changes 
in the direction of toleration and 
liberty of thought. What may be 
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the issue of these changes, it were 
at present too early to forecast. 
But those who know and love Ox- 
ford hopefully believe that, while 
with unerring judgment she seizes 
and assimilates all that is good in 
the future that is before her, she 
will not loosen her grip upon the 
best traditions of her past. 


Cambridge, like Oxford, owes its 
origin to medieval monasticism. It 
is attributable to the monastic ideal 
conceived by two great minds, St. 
Francis and St. Dominic. Unlike 
the older monastic leaders, these 
two idealists, with their followers, 
the mendicant Orders, the Friars 
Preachers, and the Friars Minor, 
turned to the living world of men. 
The work of these Orders was from 
the first in village, in town, in city, 
in university. The Dominicans 
early perceived the necessity of get- 
ting a hold upon the centers of cul- 
ture; they aimed at obtaining influ- 
ence over the more educated and 
more powerful classes. The Fran- 
ciscan ideal was a less intellectual 
one; but though the Franciscans 
labored largely among the poor of 
crowded cities, they found it neces- 
sary to go to the universities for re- 
cruits and to secure the proper 
training for their members. 

The Friars settled in the univer- 
sities early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury and devoted themselves to 
scholarship with such consummate 
ability that Oxford and Cambridge 
soon became famous throughout 
Europe. In spite of their intellec- 
tual achievements, or perhaps be- 
cause of them, the Friars excited 
much opposition. They found re- 
cruits easily among the young stu- 
dents who were preparing to be- 
come parish priests. It was partly 


to offset their influence and partly 
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to assist the education of young 
men destined for the secular clergy, 
that de Merton at Oxford and de 
Balsham at Cambridge constructed 
the earliest of those Colleges which 
gradually superseded the monastic 
foundations, friaries, and halls, and 
grew to be the sole seats of Univer- 
sity authority. 

Cambridge, therefore, is essen- 
tially an old university reaching far 
back into the Middle Ages, and in 
many ways totally different from 
the modern institutions that have 
sprung up in England mainly dur- 
ing the second half of the last cen- 
tury. Cambridge is the younger 
sister, but not an offshoot, of Ox- 
ford, with which alone it may be 
profitably compared in regard to its 
origin, institutions, and its pervad- 
ing spirit. It is a seat of learning 
the foundations of which were laid 
in the thirteenth century. It is an 
institution not created by the pow- 
erful will of one particular far-see- 
ing prince or bishop, or even one 
generation, at a certain period of 
time and after a_ well-conceived 
plan, as was, for instance, the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1810. It has 
grown up historically and unsys- 
tematically from small beginnings. 
In this respect the University re- 
sembles its ancient Colleges and 
Halls. They date from all periods 
of English history and faithfully 
reflect their various tastes and 
ideals. Built in different centuries, 
in all styles of architecture, over- 
run by ivy and all sorts of creep- 
ers, they now appear mellowed 
down into one harmonious whole. 
In a similar way the great Univer- 
sity is overrun by the evergreen of 
a long, noble tradition, of an old 
humanism and an ancient culture. 

The intellectual atmosphere of 
Cambridge is pervaded by a pecul- 
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iar spirit. It is a mixture of the 
old and the new, a happy blend- 
ing of tradition and freedom, of an- 
cient usages and new methods. No- 
where is the connection with the 
past quite severed; the connection 
with the work and ideals of bygone 
generations is, as far as possible, 
carefully preserved, and the old hu- 
manistic tradition of classical 
studies is successfully applied to 
the more modern subjects. Cam- 
bridge has now for many years 
been a home for the higher study 
of modern languages, the new hu- 
manities, as they are called, the 
scientific teaching of which in Eng- 
land was started here in 1884. Cer- 
tainly Cambridge is second to no 
British university in the care be- 
stowed upon the various branches 
of Natural Science, on economics, 
engineering, chemistry, and other 
scientific and medical departments, 
some of recent growth, in all of 
which it holds a specially promi- 
nent position. The Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature is evi- 
dence of what the University has 
done for the mother-tongue. 

As you look at the countless por- 
traits of illustrious characters in 
the college halls, you begin to won- 
der whether Cambridge has not 
monopolized the genius of England 
in every walk of life. They are all 
there: statesmen in numbers, from 
Cardinal Beaufort and Lord Bur- 
leigh to William Pitt and Lord 
Grey; men of science, from Francis 
Bacon to Sir Isaac Newton and Sir 
Humphrey Davy; scholars and men 
of letters, from Erasmus and As- 
cham to Porson and Macaulay; 
and as for bishops—there have 
been fifty of them on the boards of 
Trinity alone. 

Nor is this all. Cambridge has 
always been the home of poets. It 


has been said—perhaps with a lit- 
tle exaggeration—that Cambridge 
produced the martyrs, while Ox- 
ford burned them; and so it might 
be said that Cambridge has cher- 
ished her poets, while Oxford usu- 
ally expelled them. Nearly every 
English poet worthy of the name, 
who was at a university at all, was 
—for a time at least—at one or 
other of the Colleges in Cambridge. 
Milton was undoubtedly at Christ’s, 
and his mulberry tree is still the 
object of attraction in that charm- 
ing little garden—the loveliest thing 
in its way in the entire university. 
St. John’s can claim Herrick, the 
most artistic of poets and the most 
impecunious of undergraduates; 
Matthew Prior, scholar, diplomatist, 
and poet merely as an afterthought, 
was a Fellow of the College; and 
Wordsworth resided there four 
years, though he apparently left 
without taking his degree. At 
Pembroke the Fellows still point 
with pride to Spenser’s tree; and 
they also show you a more prosaic 
relic in the form of Gray’s Com- 
monplace Book. Trinity—that an- 
cient and royal foundation, if there 
ever was one—can boast of four 
distinguished men of letters: Cow- 
ley, who has recorded his undying 
affection for his college in some 
fine Latin verse; Dryden, the Fa- 
ther of English Prose; Byron, who 
passed a few years of his stormy 
youth in some rooms in Neville’s 
Court, where, according to his own 
account, he entertained “a large as- 
sortment of jockeys, gamblers, box- 
ers, authors, parsons, and poets”; 
and, lastly, Tennyson, who immor- 
talized his: own connection with 
Trinity in his “In Memoriam,” and 
described the “long melodious 
thunder” of the mighty organ in 
the chapel. 
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Those who visit Cambridge dur- 
ing the summer and see the splen- 
did gardens and the numerous well- 
kept lawns and playfields, the glo- 
rious “Backs” of the Colleges from 
Queen’s to St. John’s with their 
majestic old elms, the river Cam 
with its many bridges and the 
weeping willows overhanging it, 
may indeed feel disposed to call 
this beautiful spot a Garden of 
Eden. It cannot be doubted that 
the refining influence of three or 
four years’ residence in an idyllic 
country town, amid historic sur- 
roundings of surpassing beauty 
with their heart-stirring memories, 
is one of the most valuable gifts 
which this glorious university con- 
fers upon generation after genera- 
tion of her sons and daughters. 


The older Scottish universities 
were established by Papal author- 
ity. They were all organized on 
the same traditional lines, for they 
were modeled on the great Conti- 
nental universities, such as Paris 
and Bologna. When a pious bene- 
factor, usually an ecclesiastic, pro- 
posed founding a new university, 
the Pope, in granting permission, 
sent full instructions for an insti- 
tution in full academic panoply. 

Thus, in creating the University 
of Aberdeen in 1494 (1495, accord- 
ing to our modern way of reckon- 
ing), the Papal Bull actually set up 
a medical faculty—the first indeed 
to be founded in Scotland. Nobody 
can suppose that in the bleak, God- 
forsaken spot on the North Sea 
which Aberdeen was at that time, 
there was any real necessity for such 
a highly technical faculty; and, as a 
matter of fact, it took a long time to 
get fully going. But the creation of 
the faculty, even on paper, is a sym- 
bol of the fact that this university 


from a very early period aimed at 
getting into close touch with the life 
of the mass of the people, and was 
in no sense a mere cloister for the 
scholar. This was even more strong- 
ly illustrated by the way in which 
the Scottish universities created the 
teachers. On being sent back into 
the countryside they devoted their 
energies to preparing suitable boys 
for the university; and these boys 
in turn, on getting their degrees, 
went back to the country to pre- 
pare a new race of students. Thus, 
the universities and the nation be- 
came closely connected, with the 
result that Scotsmen became known 
for their ability all over the world. 
It is not inappropriate that St. 
Andrews, the oldest of the Scottish 
universities, should have retained 
more than any of the others the 
cloistered character of a seat of 
learning. Founded in 1411 by 
Bishop Wardlaw, it reminds you 
more of Oxford and Cambridge 
than any of its neighbors. The site 
on which it was placed has re- 
mained pretty much as it was, for 
there has been nothing in its posi- 
tion to induce a large growth of 
population, as would have hap- 
pened had it been nearer a sea- 
board capable of becoming a big 
port. Had it been founded in 1911 
instead of 1411, it is certain that 
the university would never have 
been placed in St. Andrews at all. 
It would have been erected at Dun- 
dee, which, from its position on the 
more accessible Tay, has complete- 
ly outstripped the charming little 
town in point of population and 
commercial activity. As it is, Dun- 
dee has set up a college system of 
its own, though it is associated with 
St. Andrews as the Alma Mater. 
As a matter of fact, St. Andrews 
had such a struggle in its earlier 
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period that one wonders how it 
maintained its existence at all. In- 
deed, in the end of the seventeenth 
century there was a proposal to re- 
move it to Perth. To those who 
know the trim little town of to-day, 
with its wide streets and beautiful 
links, it is scarcely credible that in 
1697 the reason for the proposed 
move was based on the conviction 
that the “streets were foul and full 
of pestilence,” although one can un- 
derstand that the town was felt to 
be rather out of the way. It is so 
still. Yet it is this remoteness 
which has made St. Andrews as we 
know it the gem it is: quiet and 
peaceful, though far from asleep. 
It is like a page of history where 
you can see clearly before your 
eyes the road it has traveled down 
the centuries. No other Scottish 
university has preserved so much 
of its past in visible, if shrunken, 
form. St. Andrews is a select ex- 
ample of a dignified seat of learn- 
ing far removed from the bustle of 
the busy modern world. 

It has been very different with 
Glasgow, the next oldest of the Scot- 
tish universities, which was found- 
ed forty years after St. Andrews by 
Bishop Turnbull. So far as the 
physical structure is concerned, 
Glasgow has completely overlaid 
the traces of its early form, for 
building after building has disap- 
peared. The University as we see 
it to-day, rising with majesty on 
Gilmorehill, is a creation of yester- 
day; but, if the town has swamped 
the old associations, there can be 
no doubt that the spirit of the Uni- 
versity has done a great deal to 
make Glasgow flourish by exercis- 
ing an inspiring influence on the 
material prospects of the Clyde. 

The influence of the University, 
however, has not been continuous, 


for it has been said that for more 
than a hundred years after its erec- 
tion it was “permanently on the 
verge of extinction,” and did not 
meet a real demand in the com- 
munity. It is not, perhaps, quite 
correct to say that the town’s re- 
quirements swamped the old uni- 
versity site of Glasgow. Gradually 
the University, by adapting itself 
to the trend of the time, became 
overrun with students who wished 
to specialize in some particular 
subject without going through the 
entire curriculum. 

This began to be decidedly the 
case when the old Studium Gen- 
erale was varied by science, in 
which Glasgow has since taken a 
very strong lead, especially in the 
classic figures of Kelvin and Lister. 
It got a splendid start in this di- 
rection from Joseph Black, the dis- 
coverer of latent heat, who began 
his career in the chairs of anatomy 
and medicine, and then became lec- 
turer in chemistry. Another great 
advance in the same direction was 
made when John Anderson, in the 
chair of natural philosophy—which 
has done so much for Glasgow— 
attracted huge classes largely com- 
posed of tradespeople. Anderson 
was so keen on the spread of edu- 
cation on these lines that he found- 
ed an institution now known as An- 
derson’s College. It was typical of 
the broad interest of Glasgow in 
science that James Watt got his 
first footing, under the encourage- 
ment of Anderson, as mathematical 
instrument maker to the Univer- 
sity. This sort of influence was 
brought to the highest pitch by Kel- 
vin, affording a splendid example 
of how a university, exercising its 
stateliest function, can help indus- 
try. You have only to think of 
Kelvin’s scientific help to seaman- 
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ship to see how a busy place like 
the Clyde has been eager to learn 
the lessons of science as patiently 
worked out in the laboratory with- 
in its gates. 

If it was premature for their re- 
spective bishops to found St. An- 
drews and Glasgow when they did, 
it was one of the greatest acts of 
faith in the whole history of educa- 
tion for Bishop Elphinstone to cre- 
ate a university at Aberdeen in 
1494. At that time Aberdeen was 
not only a small place, but it was 
a regular back o’ beyond cut off, as 
the Papal Bull giving effect to the 
bishop’s proposal said, from the 
rest of the country by arms of the 
sea and high mountains. Accord- 
ing to the Papal document, these 
remote regions were inhabited by 
unlettered, ignorant and almost 
barbarous people who not only had 
no opportunity of coming into touch 
with culture, but who had scarcely 
among them any man “capable of 
preaching the Word of God or of 
administering the Sacraments.” 

Bishop Elphinstone’s enthusiasm 
was all the more remarkable be- 
cause he had seen the struggle of 
the young university at Glasgow, 
with which he was closely associ- 
ated before going to Aberdeen, 
where the conditions were so much 
more unfavorable for the creation 
of a seat of learning. But, being a 
statesman and a scholar, as well as 
an ecclesiastic, he not only set the 
university going, but got it equipped 
in Old Aberdeen from the very first 
with four faculties, instead of the 
three which existed elsewhere in 
the country. 

It was almost astonishing that 
within a century a second univer- 
sity was founded on Protestant 
lines in 1595 by the fifth Earl 
Marischal in the New Town of Aber- 
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deen, the two, King’s College and 
Marischal College, co-existing as de- 
gree-granting universities as late as 
1860, when they were united, after 
much trouble, as the University of 
Aberdeen, the faculty of medicine 
being confined to the younger insti- 
tution. 

Next to St. Andrews, the older 
part of the University retains more 
of the character of an ancient aca- 
demic colony than any other in 
Scotland, for Marischal College, in 
its glittering white granite, has 
been totally reconstructed. Indeed, 
though Old Aberdeen has been in- 
corporated with the New Town, it 
remains a charming little backwa- 
ter, with the University at one end 
and the fine old cathedral at the 
other. King’s College has been 
largely added to, but its beautiful 
old crown-capped tower still recalls 
its ancient form, not least in the 
use of freestone for its material, 
for when it was erected the native 
granite was far too hard to manip- 
ulate for building purposes. 

It is an extraordinary thing that 
the Scottish capital itself was the 
last to be equipped with a univer- 
sity, and that, too, one hundred and 
thirty years after Glasgow. It 
started on the new Protestant lines 
with a novel range of ideas. These 
had a great effect on the older uni- 
versities, the Catholic inspiration 
of which had been wearing thin. 
Established in 1582 by royal char- 
ter granted by James VI., Edin- 
burgh University was speedily en- 
riched by many gifts from promi- 
nent citizens. Its buildings occupy 
the site of the ancient college 
church of St.-Mary-in-the-Fields, or 
the Kirk o’ Fields, and have in re- 
cent years been greatly enlarged 
and improved. It comprises the 
faculties of divinity, law, medicine, 
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and arts. The medical school en- 
joys a fine reputation, and attracts 
students from all over the British 
Empire. From its foundation un- 
til the present day, the institution 
has steadily advanced along the 
best lines of progress and develop- 
ment, until now, although the 
youngest, it is by far the largest of 
the Scottish universities. Its sys- 
tem of teaching has in most cases 
been admirably adapted to the 
needs of life, as is proved by the 
large number of its graduates who 
have taken leading places in all de- 
partments of human activity and in 
all parts of the world. 

Edinburgh University came into 
a picture already framed for it by 
the long history of the capital, but, 
spacious as it has become, it does 
not convey the same sense of an 
ancient quarter as St. Andrews or 
Old Aberdeen. If it was later in 
it perhaps made more 
continuous progress than the other 
three, largely because it was in 
complete sympathy with the new 
trend of life in the country. The 
site itself has undergone many 
changes to make way for expan- 
sion, though, splendid as much of 
that has been, the whole area was 
already too crowded to give the 
University the same imposing ap- 
pearance as at the other three uni- 
versities, not least Glasgow, which 
strikes the imagination from its 
isolated position. 


Since the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, university education in Ire- 
land has been the subject of fierce 
controversy. The great interest of 
the discussion centers in Trinity 
College, Dublin, sometimes referred 
to as Dublin University. This is 
an institution that commands the 
attention of all classes of Irishmen, 
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partly because it is the only Eng- 
lish institution that has succeeded 
in Ireland, and partly because it 
counts among its pupils a large pro- 
portion of those Irishmen who have 
attained distinction in literature or 
public life during the last three 
hundred years. 

Trinity College can point with 
justifiable pride to a long list of 
famous names. It has produced 
Swift, the incomparable prose sat- 
irist; Berkeley, the subtlest of meta- 
physicians; Goldsmith, the most 
charming of essayists; Burke, the 
greatest statesman of his own or 
any other age or country; Grattan, 
the eloquent asserter of his coun- 
try’s rights, the parent of Irish in- 
dependence; Lecky, the philosoph- 
ical historian; Dowden, the distin- 
guished Shakespearean critic; and 
Mahaffy, the brilliant classical 
scholar. The institution which has 
produced such men is worthy of 
comparison with any university in 
Europe. 

The College Library is celebrated 
and deservedly so. It contains ar- 
tistic and literary treasures so nu- 
merous and interesting as to form 
a splendid museum. [Illuminated 
manuscripts, early printed books, 
first editions, historical letters, old 
woodcuts and engravings, Biblical 
texts, Shakespeare, Caxton, Pindar, 
are all represented here. The most 
famous item in the collection is the 
Book of Kells, the product of an 
eighth century monastery. This is 
a manuscript of the Gospels in 
Latin, illuminated in a most intri- 
cate style. The coloring is exqui- 
site. Each page of the work must 
have taken months to finish. Into 
its pages are woven such a wealth 
of ornament, such an ecstasy of 
art, and such a miracle of design 
that the book is to-day not only one 
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of Ireland’s greatest glories but one 
of the world’s wonders. After 
twelve centuries the ink is as black 
and lustrous and the colors are as 
fresh and soft as though but the 
work of yesterday. This master- 
piece of Celtic illuminative art is 
universally acknowledged to be one 
of the most beautiful books in ex- 
istence. Such an achievement is 
evidence of the skill and taste 
which distinguished Ireland at a 
time when the rest of Europe could 
hardly be called civilized. 

There is, however, one insuper- 
able objection to Trinity from the 
viewpoint of the vast majority of 
the Irish people—it is exclusive, 
not national. Founded by the last 
of the Tudors in 1591, it has al- 
ways been considered by its rulers 
to be the Divinity School of the 
Protestant Church, not the Univer- 
sity of the nation. Its very exist- 
ence, therefore, is an anomaly in 
one of the most Catholic countries 
in the world. Catholics willingly 
admit its great merits as a place of 
education, but this makes them the 
more lament that they cannot go 
there, except as into an atmosphere 
of proselytism, or under a sense of 
inferiority, which forces them to 
stand aloof. For two hundred 
years no Catholic was permitted to 
enter Trinity. In 1794, this re- 
striction was removed; the Cath- 
olic was admitted to his academic 
degree, but not to any place of 
profit, honor, or authority. 

Such being the state of affairs, 
the Catholic laity demanded the 
establishment of a university which 
should meet their requirements and 
give them justice and fair play. 
Students for the priesthood had 
long been well provided for by the 
excellent ecclesiastical colleges at 
Maynooth, Carlow, Thurles, Water- 
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But the 
laity had only Trinity College and 
the Queen’s University with its 
three colleges at Cork, Galway, and 


ford, and Drumcondra. 


Belfast. The Catholic bishops’ de- 
mand for religious teaching not be- 
ing acceded to, the Queen’s Colleges 
were denounced as godless colleges, 
and condemned as dangerous to 
faith and morals; and at the Synod 
of Thurles, in 1850, it was decided 
on the advice of Rome to set up a 
Catholic University of Ireland. A 
site was purchased in Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, and the distin- 
guished convert, John Henry 
Newman, was appointed first rec- 
tor. 

From the very beginning New- 
man encountered difficulties. If 
the Irish bishops had been unani- 
mous in selecting him, they realized 
that he was none the less an Eng- 
lishman, formerly a Protestant and 
an Oxford man, all these qualifica- 
tions giving rise to misunderstand- 
ing from their point of view. Arch- 
bishop MacHale objected to the Ox- 
ford influence at Dublin. He would 
have the whole atmosphere Irish, 
so that Irish students, trained by 
Irish instructors, might go forth to 
establish the highest capabilities of 
the Irish character. Cardinal Cul- 
len, too, disliked Newman’s exces- 
sive partiality for professors trained 
in the English universities. This 
lack of harmony eventually forced 
Newman to resign in 1857. 

In 1879 the Queen’s University 
was abolished and the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland took its place. 
The Royal University was not in- 
tended to rival or supplant Trinity 
College, but to furnish education 
for those who, from conscientious 
scruples or for pecuniary reasons, 
could not avail themselves of the 
older foundation. On account of 














the difficulties inevitable in the case 
of a teaching and residential uni- 
versity in the midst of a people still 
sharply divided by politics, religion 
and race, the functions of the new 
body were limited to the examina- 
tion of students and the conferring 
of degrees. The Royal University, 
though obviously but a makeshift, 
proved highly successful in its own 
sphere. It gave education to thou- 
sands of Irishmen, whom Trinity 
would never have reached. 

In 1908, Augustine Birrell passed 
his Irish Universities Act leaving 
Trinity College untouched. Abol- 
ishing the Royal University, the Act 
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set up two new universities, the 
Queen’s University with the Queen’s 
College at Belfast, and the National 
University of Ireland, with the 
Queen’s Colleges at Cork and Gal- 
way and a new college at Dublin 
as constituent colleges. The new 
College of the National University, 
built on the site of the old Royal, 
is a magnificent structure of clas- 
sical design, and is one of the fin- 
est buildings in the country. In 
these colleges there are new gov- 
erning bodies, largely Catholic, but 
Church services of any kind are 
prohibited, and there are no reli- 
gious tests. 


HILL-WIFE 


By ELLA FRANCIS GILBERT 


ERE will be hills in a sweeping circle, 
And there will be miles and miles of sky 
Above the hills, and the hollow valley, 
And the fields of oats and wheat and rye; 


There will be silence, deep and holy, 

With only the wind, or the light-winged song 
Of a passing bird, or the chime of church bells, 
Chiming low, and chiming long; 


There will be nothing new to wish for, 
And nothing old that I cannot keep,— 
Who had my birth where the ancient hills are,— 


When I go home to the hills to sleep. 














POTPOURRI 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


IVILIZATION, a much abused 

word, stands for a high matter 
apart from telephones and electric 
lights. It is a matter of imponder- 
ables, of delight in the things of 
the mind, of love of beauty, of hon- 
or, grace, courtesy, delicate feel- 
ing. Where imponderables are the 
things of first importance, there is 


the height of civilization. 
—Epirn Hamitton, The Greek Way. 


The trouble with all churches in 
America to-day is that faith in God, 
a personal God with whom we may 
have fellowship and communion, 
seems to be succumbing to a hazy 
speculation about God. I talked re- 
cently with a learned college presi- 
dent who felt that he had fully vin- 
dicated his religious position when 
he said that he believed in “an ab- 
stract principle of truth and right 
with which we should be ready and 
willing to codperate.” Plain folk 
far outside the circle of the intelli- 
gentsia breathe the same religious 
mist. It is a poor substitute for 
the clear and freshening air 
breathed by the Christian believer. 
Men will never worship a Philo- 
sophical Abstraction. They need 
sure faith, and they will welcome 
gladly the church or the minister 
who makes such a faith reasonable 
and appealing. 


—Ruiocur Rev. Cuaates Fiske, in The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, September. 


This is an age of anomalies. 
Crime is crime—the revolt of free 
will against God. But it is not 
criminals for the most part that 





we send to prison, the robbers and 
child-murderers of modern society. 
By a whimsical dispensation of jus- 
tice we punish frequently not fel- 
ons but those that go proxy for 
them, men on whom want has im- 
pressed sufficiently the stamp of 
our economic insanity and bestial- 
ity: tramps and beggars and some- 


times little girls. 


—J. F. T. Parnce, in Blackfriars, Septem- 
ber. 


We in this country are singularly 
proud of and sensitive to our des- 
tiny, which is to be Americans; but 
if you ask any of us the apparently 
simple question, “What is an 
American?” the answer is not so 
readily found. . .. When we think 
of the United States we think in 
terms of a map; we do not think in 
terms of Puritans in Massachu- 
setts, Church of Englanders and 
Methodists in the South, Germans 
in the Middle West, Scandinavians 
in the Northwest, Spanish and In- 
dians in New Mexico. In fact we 
elevate the map, with its crisscross 
railways and roads, the flag with 
its stars, the concept of the Union 
with its concomitant superstition 
that so many millions died in 1861- 
65 in order that it might be pre- 
served, into the dimensions of na- 
tional symbols—I might almost say 
national dogmas. There is no 
foundation whatsoever for those 
dogmas. . . . The fact is that we 
are, and have always been, a coun- 
try of sections; even at the time of 
the Civil War. And only our senti- 
mentality, aided by industrial capi- 
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talism, has ever forbidden us to be 
fully aware of the fact. 


—Joun Govurp Fietrcuer, in The American 
Review, September. 


Even if we could guarantee every 
unemployed person an income of 
£400 a year, we should not have 
solved the vital problem of unem- 
ployment, which is the problem of 
social maladjustment. St. Francis 
of Assisi possessed no income at all 
and his material standard of life 
was below that of a modern tramp. 
But for all that he was infinitely 
better off than the modern unem- 
ployed, because he had achieved a 
complete measure of social adjust- 
ment. ... The great curse of our 
modern society is not so much the 
lack of money as the fact that the 
lack of money condemns a man to 
a squalid and incomplete existence. 


—CHRISTOPHER Dawson, The Modern Di- 
lemma. 


Whatever be the details of the 
Concordat between the Holy See 


and Hitlerite Germany, Catholics 


may rest assured that the Church 
has waived none of her children’s 
essential rights, and that Herr Hit- 
ler’s claim that “now German sub- 
jects of the Roman Catholic faith 
will unreservedly put themselves 
at the service of the new National- 
Socialist State” must, in fact, be 
taken with considerable reserve. 
Catholics will uphold him in all 
just exercise of Government: they 
cannot endorse a conception of the 
State which does not recognize the 
rights of conscience or the inde- 
pendence of the Church in her own 
sphere. They will welcome the in- 


cidental good which comes from 
the purifying of national life from 
various sources of corruption, but 
they cannot but criticize and con- 
demn methods which are not in ac- 
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cord with Christian justice and 
charity. 


—JosepH Keatine, S.J., in The Month, Au- 
gust. 


Psychoanalysis has been very 
aptly called a psychology “from be- 
low.” It believes that the higher 
mental processes are to be derived 
from the more elementary ones 
and, in the last resort from biolog- 
ical functions. It finds the essence 
of man’s nature in his lowest func- 
tions and considers that it is more 
clearly seen in primitive people, in 
children and in pathological cases. 
The psychology “from above,” on 
the contrary, . . believes that 
man’s nature will be manifested 
more truly in the best and highest 
individuals; that the genius will 
let us see more of human nature 
than the idiot, the hero more than 
the inmate of an asylum, the saint 
more than the criminal. . . . Psy- 
choanalysis . . . because of its ma- 
terialistic basis, which it can never 
abandon without ceasing to exist, 
is altogether incompatible with 
Christian thought. 

—Ruvpotr Auiers, The New Psychology. 


That the critic has to interest his 
readers is true, but in exactly the 
same sense as it is true that every 
writer has to interest his readers. 
He does not have to aim at being 
more interesting than other writ- 
ers. This is one of the prime 
heresies of modern criticism. Its 
adherents appear to hold -that a 
critical article is a kind of knock- 
about turn. Unless the critic is 
turning a somersault or making a 
grimace in every sentence he is 
dull. Another and more persuasive 
heresy is that it is the critic’s busi- 
ness to make the best of a bad 
book by picking out the one or two 
plums that have wandered into the 
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wilderness of dough. A critic, ar- 
gue its adherents, has to communi- 
cate “gusto” to his readers, no mat- 
ter what book he may be writing 
about. . . . Criticism is a particular 
art of literature. . . . Because a 
sculptor knows that sculpture is 
not popular he does not paint 
moustaches on his figures or plant 
billycock hats on the top of their 
heads. 


—Joun Mippteton Muray, Countries of the 
Mind. ‘ 


The prevailing concept of private 
property prohibits the middle-class 
moneyed princes from becoming 
rulers in any sense except in the 
possession of an irresponsible pow- 
er. Their economics are bad; their 
morals worse; and their common 
sense has long been dead. . . . The 
nearest that they come to social 
usefulness is an eccentric philan- 
thropy, and this philanthropy must 
inevitably remain unsocial because 
of its private and whimsical nature. 
It is not a power which resides in 
the body of the people, delegated to 
the rulers for the common good; 
nor a power handed down from a 
society resting in the Godhead of 
some religion. It is a power trans- 
ferred from the people to individ- 
uals, until the state has become not 
a protector of private property 
everywhere but a protector of a few 
men who have monopolized an im- 
personalized wealth. Having once 
become “mastered,” this wealth be- 
comes a monster apart from its 
owners, though driving them... . 
The man is nothing. The thing is 
everything. 


—ANpDREW Netson Lytie, in The American 
Review, September. 
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In a recent number of the Hibbert 
Journal, “Enquiring Minister” [au- 
thor of one of the articles] said he 
was perplexed (as well he might 
be) by the utterances of those he 
regarded as his leaders in religious 
thought, and almost pathetically 
appealed to them for light and ex- 
planations that he might be able to 
utter the words “Almighty God” in 
all sincerity. Some of the writers 
he sees fit to quote are of the sort 
who regard God as more or less 
subject to the laws and conditions 
of the Universe. As to this type 
of thinking, at least in its extreme 
forms, one can only say that if sim- 
ilar reasoning were applied to oth- 
er matters it would lead one to sup- 
pose that every principal or pro- 
prietor was in the same class as his 
products or property. It would be 
natural to conclude, for example, 
that Madame Tussaud was herself 
a wax-work, or that the members 
of the Zodlogical Society were ani- 
mals. 

—A. G. Herarine, in Blackfriars, September. 


I was talking to Oscar Lawlor 
yesterday, California’s most capa- 
ble and common-sense lawyer. He 
says that the NRA is nothing but 
a code of fair ethics of people do- 
ing business with each other, and 
thinks it was rather a slam against 
a nation; that we have to be forced 
by government control and patri- 
otic persuasion to do what’s right. 
I never had thought of it in that 
light, but that’s all it is. It looks 
like they are trying to get a little 
more conscience on the market and 
a little more preferred stock. It’s 
just decency by government con- 
trol. 


—Wrt Rocers. 




















CHAUCER’S LITERARY DEVELOPMENT 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


HAUCER is no longer a legend: 

we feel we know him a good 
deal better than we do Shakespeare, 
or even Milton, and hardly less 
well than we know Wordsworth 
and Shelley. But while we can see 
the man, heavy, gray-eyed, grizzled 
of beard, melancholy, shy, shrewd, 
we should like to know more about 
some of the details of his life. We 
have, however, a good deal of in- 
formation about his official career. 
From the evidence of the poems 
themselves, and from a picture in 
the manuscript in Corpus Christi 
College we know that he read his 
poems aloud to the court. But we 
know also that he was a highly 
competent business man, and that 
his official position must have been 
founded upon his practical ability 
and not upon his reputation as a 
poet. For while we can imagine 
that a poet might be considered a 
suitable man to send upon an em- 
bassy, nobody would ever have ap- 
pointed a poet to collect customs at 
the port of London had he been as 
naive as some commentators have 
suggested. The naiveté rather is to 
be found in those who suggest that 
Chaucer was appointed a collector of 
customs because he was a good poet. 
I do know of one poet, Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson, who received an 
appointment (in the New York Cus- 
tom House) because President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt wanted to do some- 
thing for him; but I believe his 
duties were merely nominal. Chau- 
cer’s decidedly were not. He himself 
writes of how he came home from 





the office to refresh himself with 
literature. 


“For when thy labour doon al is, 
And hast y-maad thy reckenynges, 
Instede of reste and newe thynges, 
Thou gost hoom to thy hous 

anoon, 
And, also domb as any stoon, 
Thou sittest at another boke, 
Til fully daswed is thy looke, 
And livest thus as an heremyte, 
Although thyn abstynence is lyte.” 


It is easy to believe that Chaucer 
was a good man at the job he held 
so long (and he is one more proof 
in refutation of the popular idea 
that all poets are incapable in the 
practical affairs of life); but how 
did he fit himself for the job? It 
can hardly have been by studying 
poetry. 

There is now little need to argue 
that Chaucer was not a learned 
man. We can see for ourselves that 
he had read a great deal, and in 
widely separated fields, all of which 
he made to yield grist to his mills. 
We know that he had what was for 
those days a considerable library— 
sixty books; that is three times as 
many as the studious Clerk of Ox- 
ford possessed. Moreover, he no 
doubt had the opportunity of read- 
ing a great many more in the li- 
braries of his wealthy friends. But 
he is inexact, and sometimes even 
alludes with an impressive air of 
scholarship to books that he had 
clearly never read, and even—as in 
the case of the ”Lollius” whom he 
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makes his chief authority for Troilus 
and Criseyde—to authors who never 
existed. 

The men of the Middle Ages 
were obliged to develop. their 
memories, whereas we, with text- 
books and encyclopedias at our el- 
bows, allow our mnemonic powers 
to decay. Moreover, there is a cer- 
tain class of acutely intelligent men, 
who learn a great deal in conver- 
sation. Shakespeare’s enormous 
store of information about all kinds 
of occupations; his vast accumula- 
tion of curious facts and scraps of 
learning was no doubt picked 
up from the people he met. Dr. 
Johnson tells us that his friend 
Savage educated himself in this 
fashion, and that, having learned 
something from a man in conversa- 
tion, he grasped it more firmly than 
did his informant. So Chaucer had 
doubtless read a great deal, but he 
had listened and observed even 
more. 

We know that he was a page in 
the household of Prince Lionel un- 
til 1360, at which date his name 
ceased to appear on the household 
accounts of that personage. This 
was a kind of education—and we 
find young Thomas More getting the 
same thing in the household of 
Cardinal Morton. But during 
Chaucer’s attendance upon Prince 
Lionel his education must have had 
its main emphasis laid upon court- 
ly manners and skill in arms. 
Learning, in the technical sense, 
could hardly have had a large place 
in it. But though Chaucer never 
became a finished scholar, he must 
have had opportunities for an edu- 
cation. 

Professor Manly has gone into 
this matter again. He has reéx- 
amined the story told by Speght, in 
the 1598 edition of the poet’s 
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works, that Chaucer and Gower 
were both students of the Inner 
Temple, and that while there Chau- 
cer was fined two shillings for beat- 
ing a friar in Fleet Street. 

Thynne rejected Speght’s story 
as spurious, mainly on the ground 
that the lawyers did not take pos- 
session of the Temple until the end 
of the reign of Edward III. And 
his opinion was generally accepted 
until the appearance of Manly’s 
Some New Light on Chaucer. 

He has disposed of Thynne’s ob- 
jection by pointing out that the 
Temple—‘“where the studious law- 
yers have their bowers”—became a 
center of legal study in 1347. He 
has quoted records to show that it 
was not only a law-school but a 
kind of university, to which many 
men of position sent their sons in 
preference to Oxford or Cambridge; 
and he makes the ingenious sug- 
gestion that it may well have of- 
fered something like a course in 
business administration. Chaucer 
admittedly never became a lawyer, 
but he may well have studied busi- 
ness law in the Temple, and so 
qualified himself, not for pleading 
in court, but for the handling of 
official affairs. 

An objection to this is that the 
son of a “vintner” would hardly 
have been able to pay the expenses 
of his son’s education—amounting 
to about $3,000 a year in our 
money—at the Temple. But the 
term “vintner” could have applied 
quite as well to a prosperous wine 
merchant as to a_ tavern-keeper. 
The facts that Chaucer was a page 
in the household of Prince Lionel, 
and afterwards an esquire at the 
royal court, that he was a connec- 
tion by marriage of John of Gaunt, 
and that he was several times sent 
on important embassies, would in- 
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dicate that his family had a secure 
social position. And Chaucer’s 
son Thomas (for, since Professor 
Rund’s monograph, there can be no 
doubt of his parentage) was clear- 
ly a person of considerable wealth 
and importance. 

The poet himself became a Jus- 
tice of the Peace for Kent and a 
member of Parliament, both of 
which facts bear against the idea 
that he was obliged to live solely 
upon his salary as Tax-Collector, 
or the somewhat precarious pen- 
sions he received from the Court 
and John of Gaunt. Even his 
“Compleynt to His Empty Purse”—- 
“Beth hevy agen or elles mot I 
dye”—is hardly the wail of a poet 
starving in a garret; rather it would 
seem to be the playful poem of a 
man in temporary embarrassment 
(he had shortly before lent a sum 
equivalent to more than double his 
yearly salary to the Exchequer) re- 
minding his debtors that he would 
be obliged if his loan, and perhaps 
also an overdue pension, could be 
paid. 

Professor Manly does not claim 
to have proved his point: but I 
think we must admit that his re- 
searches make it highly probable 
that Chaucer was a student at the 
Inner Temple; and that this ex- 
plains much about which we were 
uncertain. Without it we have a 
gap of over six years (1360-7), 
concerning which we must confess 
ourselves in the dark. 

Miss Edith Rickert has recently 
produced a new record of great in- 
terest, and it may be of great im- 
portance. In two letters to the 
London Times Literary Supplement 
(of 27 September and 4 October, 
1928, and in a subsequent article) 
she has shown that Chaucer re- 
ceived a commission to go abroad 
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in 1368, and argues that the cir- 
cumstances point to Italy as his 
destination. Until then it was 
taken for granted that 1373 was 
the date of Chaucer’s first visit to 
Italy. 

Whenever it was that the first of 
these occurred, Chaucer’s visits to 
Italy developed him out of all 
knowledge. It is no doubt true, as 
Emile Legouis claims, that the di- 
vision of his career into those of 
French, Italian and English influ- 
ences is not quite satisfactory; we 
may grant that the French influ- 
ence never ceased. But it is clear 
that Chaucer would never have be- 
come the poet we know had he not 
become acquainted with the work 
of Petrarch, Boccaccio and Dante. 

Did Chaucer actually meet Pe- 
trarch? The words that he makes 
his Clerk of Oxford speak have 
been taken to show that he did: 


“I wol yow telle a tale which that I 
Learned at Padwe of a worthy 
clerk, 
As preved by his wordes and his 
werk; 
He is now deed and nayled in his 
cheste, 
I prey to God so yeve his soule 
reste! 
Fraunceys Petrak, the lauriat 
poete, 
Heighte this clerk whos rethorike 
sweete 
Enlumyned al Ytaille of poetrie.” 


But Chaucer was clearly less in- 
debted to Petrarch than to Dante, 
and still less than to Boccaccio. 
Moreover, I think the fact that he 
translates one of Petrarch’s son- 
nets in Troilus and Criseyde with- 
out putting it in the sonnet form 
would indicate that he did not per- 
sonally know Petrarch—otherwise 
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how explain his failure to perceive 
the possibilities of the sonnet? The 
poet abounds in so many intimate 
details about his own life, appear- 
ance, and character, that he would 
not have failed to have made more 
of Petrarch had he actually met 
him. All that we can say is that 
the meeting between the two poets 
was not impossible. 

About other poet friends of Chau- 
cer we have more definite informa- 
tion. Deschamps pays him a com- 
pliment as a “great translator.” 
Chaucer certainly read Deschamps, 
as he read Guillaume de Machaut 
and Froissart, to good purpose. 
Whether or not he had met them— 
and there are reasons for thinking 
that he had—he derived a training 
in technique by reading them, 
though he was destined to surpass 
and transcend his French models. 
While he was learning his craft 
hardly any other models were avail- 
able. 

Gower we can be sure knew 
Chaucer intimately, though he is 
vague in his references to him. 
Occleve boasts of his friendship, 
however, in the lines from De Re- 
gimine Principum: 


“My dere maister—god his soule 
quyte! 

And fadir, Chaucer, fayn wolde 
have me taght; 

But I was dul, and lerned lite or 
naght.” 


Lydgate, who mentions Chaucer 
most frequently, probably never 
met him. And Dunbar, who was 
born fifty years after Chaucer’s 
death, writes of him as though he 
had died the week before he wrote 
his “Lament for the Makaris”: 


“He has done peteouslie devour 
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The naible Chawcer of makaris 
flouir.” 


Chaucer influenced all these Eng- 
lish poets; but they had no influ- 
ence upon him. For his material— 
apart from what he observed of 
life (no doubt a good deal of that 
on the London docks)—he went to 
Ovid, and Boethius, the French 
poets and to the Italians whom he 
would probably have never known 
anything about had he not been so 
competent a man of affairs that 
he was sent into Italy on state 
business. 

His intellectual life must have 
been lonely. His portraits reveal 
him as a sedentary, melancholy 
man. No doubt when he was 
obliged to attend at court he ac- 
quitted himself well,—for like 
many a lonely soul he could be 
good company, capable of amusing 
people by his wit as well as of 
charming them by his poetry. But 
he clearly was no courtier, except 
(like Sir Thomas More) under the 
obligation of his position. Had he 
not been forced by his official du- 
ties to go out among men—observ- 
ing them in the court and on the 
wharfs, and being brought into 
contact with the wider world 
through the travels he would never 
have made except under compul- 
sion—he would have remained an 
imitator of artificial French poetry 
and never have got beyond what he 
achieved in The Romaunt of the 
Rose and The Book of the Duchess. 

At the same time I think we 
must admit that Chaucer would 
not have known how to utilize 
what Italy gave him had he not 
fashioned his precise, glittering art 
upon French models. 

It has sometimes been said that 


‘Chaucer was the “Father” of the 
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English language. The Father of 
English poetry he certainly was; but 
not the Father of our tongue. That 
Lingua-Franca—composed of aris- 
tocratic French and plebeian Anglo- 
Saxon—had been in constant use 
long before Chaucer wrote. Poems 
had even been written in it, many 
of them of high historical interest 
and a few of them of considerable 
literary value. But nobody sus- 
pected the power of English until 
Chaucer appeared upon the scene. 
Latin and French were still regard- 
ed as the literary and official lan- 
guages, and it is these languages 
we have to use when we examine 
such details of Chaucer’s life as 
are not recorded in his English 
poems. 

Dante’s De Vulgari Eloquentia, 
which treated seriously the use of 
the vernacular, was a revolutionary 
document; but even Dante con- 
tinued to use Latin for some of his 
more learned works. Chaucer went 
further than Dante in this matter; 
he confined himself to the vernacu- 
lar. In his “Treatise on the As- 
trolabe” addressed to “little Lowes, 
my son” (who was probably his 
godson and the son of Sir Lewis 
Clifford) he excuses himself from 
using Latin on the ground that 
“Latyn canst thou yit but small, 
my litle son” (who was already at 
Oxford at the age of ten). But he 
probably was glad of the excuse for 
writing in English. 

Much more revolutionary than 
his avoidance of Latin (used by 
More in the Utopia and by Milton 
in his pamphlets against Salma- 
sius) was his complete rejection of 
Anglo-Saxon versification. The au- 
thor of Piers Plowman, who was 
only ten years or so older than 
Chaucer, relied upon alliteration 
for the structure of his verse. 
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“In a somer seson, when softe was 

the sonne, 

I shope me in shroudes, as I a 
shepe were; 

In habite as a heremite unholy of 
workes, 

Went wyde in this world wondres 
to here. 

Ac on a Mayes mornynge.” 


The May morning! Chaucer at a 
stroke makes Langland’s versifica- 
tion obsolete; and yet preserves the 
tradition: 


“When that Aprille .with his 
shoures soote 

The droghte of March hath perced 
to the roote.” 


All is Spring with these English 
poets. Later English poetry is 
saturated in glamour, whose symbol 
is the moon, as twilight is the sym- 
bol of Irish poetry; but Chaucer 
beholds only a crystalline sky and 
hears nothing except the song of 
birds. 

A cynic might remark that Chau- 
cer makes no mention of the gray 
weather of England. But no one 
can understand English poetry who 
does not understand that our poets, 
above all others, have been the 
celebrants of the skies. Alice 
Meynell has said that in England 
the skies are tender, but not clear; 
in California the skies are clear but 
not tender; and in Italy the skies 
are clear and tender. But no 
Italian ever saw such skies as an 
Englishman sees in his ideal vi- 
sion. 

Just as no skies are like the Eng- 
lish skies, so no flowers are like 
English flowers. Chaucer had what 
even the pathetic Londoner of our 
own time has, a passion to see the 
countryside. 
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“Now have I thanne suche a con- 
dicioun, 

That of alle the floures in the 
mede, 

Than love I most thise floures 
white and rede, 

Suche as men callen daysyes in our 
toun. 

To hem have I so grete affec- 
cioun, 

As I seyde erst, whan comen is 
the May, 

That in my bed ther daweth me 
no day, 

That I nam up and walkyng in 
the mede, 

To seen this floure agein the 
sonne sprede.” 


In these words we have the story 
of the whole line of the poets: 
Shakespeare, Milton (in L’Allegro) 
Spenser, Herrick, Wordsworth, 
Clare, Edward Thomas and Blun- 
den. 

We have more. To these early 
risings of Chaucer we owe his pre- 
occupation with bird-song, which 
is continued in a thousand poems 
from Sidney’s wonderful _ lyric 
“Philomel” to Keats’s “Nightin- 
gale,” to Shelley’s and Words- 
worth’s “Skylark,” and Alice Mey- 
nell’s poem on the “Thrush heard 
at Dawn.” Italian has been de- 
scribed as the language of the an- 
gels, German as the langauge of the 
horses, and English as the language 
of the birds. It is full of twitter- 
ing “Th” sounds that all foreigners 
find almost impossible. 

Dante shows himself a close stu- 
dent of the movements of birds, 
but has little bird-song in the Divina 
Commedia. English poets—and I 
do not forget the magnificent son- 
net of Gerard Manley Hopkins on 
the Windhover, which gives as no 
other poet has given it, the flight 
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of a bird of prey—are concerned 
with the song of birds; and the tra- 
ditional English note is rather to 
be found in Chaucer as before him 
in the celebrated Cuckoo song, “So- 
mer is y-comen in.” 


“And smale foweles maken mel- 
odye, 

That slepen all the night with 
open eye.” 


Now I must give a short passage 
from a book that I always have by 
me, a book that I can read when | 
am too tired to read anything else. 
It is by Eric Parker and is en- 
titled, English Wild Life: 


“Cockcrow at half past three; 
cockcrow again at four, trills from 
the nightingale; silence. 

“And then, from a distance un- 
seen, a faint sound of singing. A 
faint cuckoo-call, far away over the 
trees, a lark somewhere under fad- 
ing stars. And a sense of growing 
light and of cold, and an air stir- 
ring—the light wind that blows for 
dawn. And then—the clarion of a 
missel-thrush from a bough close 
at hand, and the whole world of 
birds awakes. Every bird in every 
bush and tree is singing, and every 
bird its loudest; you can pick out 
the songs if you try for them, one 
by one; but the effect of it all is 
less of songs and singing than a 
din, a noise, a universal continuous 
shout, of birds careless of anything 
beside the need of shouting. Yet 
there is more in the sound than 
need, there is desire, intention; it 
is as if each bird desired at that 
moment to express itself to the ut- 
most of its power, with an object 
in doing so, and as if that object 
were praise. I know no sound in 
nature which more immediately 
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suggests the idea of living creatures 
uttering praise, out of the mere joy 
of living, than that shouting an- 
them of dawn.” 


That is what Chaucer heard be- 
fore he sat down to write The 
Parlement of Foules. 

Bird song and spring flowers had 
gladdened many an inarticulate 
poet before Chaucer. It was his 
great good fortune to have at his 
command a language entirely fresh, 
with thousands of words and 
phrases which time and constant 
use have since tarnished still new 
from the mint. But the oppor- 
tunity—-precisely because it was so 
unlimited—was also bewildering. 
The poet needed the constraint of a 
strict literary convention. This he 
took from France. 

It is not part of my purpose to 
inquire into the dates of the longer 
poems. If we turn to Tatlock’s De- 
velopment and Chronology of 
Chaucer’s Works we shall see at a 
glance on pages x. and xi. of the 
Introduction how wide the diver- 
gence of opinion has been about 
these among authorities. All do 
agree that The Book of the Duchess 
must have been written in 1369 or 
1370; but for The Second Nun’s 
Taie, for example, we have a num- 
ber of dates to choose from, rang- 
ing from 1369 proposed by Skeat 
to 1380 proposed by Professor 
French, though French, it might be 
pointed out, does not always agree 
with himself. In the case of the 
translation of Boethius he says on 
page 117 of his Chaucer Handbook 
that it was written shortly after 
1380, and dates it on page 384 of 
the same book as between 1382 
and 1385. The dating of many of 
the works, even after a couple of 
generations of close research, is 
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still, and probably must always re- 
main, conjectural. 

I am concerned here, however, 
with only one point. There is a 
common agreement among the crit- 
ics to place Chaucer’s ballades fair- 
ly late in his life. In the case of 
several of these pieces there is 
strong, and in some cases apparent- 
ly conclusive internal evidence 
supporting this. But it is unsafe 
to assume that because some of the 
ballades belong to his late period 
that all of them do. 

Moreover, Chaucer himself al- 
ludes in The Legend of Good 
Women to his earlier poems, in- 
cluding: 


“Many a ympne for your halydayes, 
That highten Balades, Roundels, 
Virelayes.” 


To this must be added Lydgate’s 
reference in The Fall of Princes to 
a considerable body of lyrical 
poems by Chaucer. And the Re- 
tractation at the conclusion of The 
Canterbury Tales deplores, among 
other things, “many a song and 
many a lecherous lay.” Yet noth- 
ing is in existence which answers 
to such a description. 

We must therefore believe that a 
number of Chaucer’s minor poems 
were lost or destroyed. And it fol- 
lows that the more of the extant 
ballades we assign to a late period 
of Chaucer’s life, the more we have 
to assume a number of early bal- 
lades that have disappeared. Even 
were such evidence lacking, it is in- 
conceivable to me that Chaucer 
should have turned to the writing 
of ballades late in his life, though 
there is nothing against supposing 
that he kept to the end the pattern 
of his ’prentice work for occasional 
pieces. 
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If I may be pardoned for saying 
so, I know a little, by practical ex- 
perience, concerning the making of 
ballades. Nearly always they are 
poems composed by young men, 
who are enjoying, according to the 
mode of young men, their own 
cleverness. Normally they get over 
this phase as they gain breadth and 
depth. For the ballade is, after all 
an ingenious toy, delightful to play 
with in youth, but somewhat un- 
satisfactory in maturity. 

It is true that there are poets who 
never get beyond this stage. Men 
like Austin Dobson and Sir Ed- 
mund Gosse, who have in verse an 
exquisite grace without much po- 
etic force or imagination, may con- 
tinue to occupy themselves with 
these brilliant trifles for many 
years. Villon (the greatest of all 
balladists) and, before him, Des- 
champs needed hardly anything 
more than this form. But Chaucer 
was not cast in the same mold. 

We are able to see him steadily 
progressing from the artificialities 
of his translation of The Romaunt 
of the Rose (if the version we have 
is Chaucer’s) through The Book of 
the Duchess, a conventional though 
charming exercise along the lines 
of contemporary French poetry; 
through Troilus and Criseyde 
(stimulated by Italy) to the broad 
humanity and assurance of The 
Canterbury Tales. I do not deny 
for a moment that Chaucer, as like- 
ly as not, wrote ballades at inter- 
vals up to the end. Shirley’s story 
may be true: the Balade de Bon 
Conseyl may have been written on 
the poet’s deathbed; or if not then, 
it may belong to the poet’s old age; 
but I cannot believe that even the 
extant ballades were all written 
when Chaucer was old. 

I have mentioned the ballades of 
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Deschamps. Of these nearly twelve 
hundred are still in existence. 
Chaucer has sixteen only, includ- 
ing those that are doubtful. He 
was not a temperamental balladist; 
for his genius was too robust for 
that. What happened, I believe, is 
that, when learning his craft, he 
tried his hand at a very difficult 
verse form which is still excellent 
practice for the aspiring poet. But 
in maturity his richer subject mat- 
ter was still cast in a pattern that 
had been developed out of the bal- 
lade. 

The ballade, as we have it now, 
fixed by the adamantine genius of 
Villon, is a poem of three stanzas, 
each of eight lines intricately 
rimed, with the rimes kept through- 
out, and with an envoi of four lines 
addressed to the “Prince,” each 
stanza being summarized by the re- 
frain. But in Chaucer’s day the 
form was not definitely fixed. There 
was no standard pattern, but, on 
the contrary, there were many 
modes. The ballade and the “chant 
royal” and the “double ballade” 
had appeared; but Deschamps and 
others admitted many ingenious 
variations which have since been 
discarded. Among these variations 
we can find the ballade that lacks 
an envoi, and the ballade of seven 
lines, in what is now called “rime 
royal.” 

This is the form preferred by 
Chaucer. Examining his poetry 
closely we can see that he was ac- 
quainted with all the rules of the 
strict ballade; for in one or other 
ballade all these rules are observed. 
But in no single ballade does he ob- 
serve all the rules. 

Like Deschamps he sometimes 
dispenses with the envoi, as in the 
loveliest of all his ballades. This 
appears in the Prologue to The 
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Legend of Good Women which crit- 
ics have dated all the way from 
1385 to 1395. The date itself has 
largely depended upon this ballade, 
for its refrain in the “A” version is 
“Alceste is here that al that may 
destene,” and in the “B” version 
reads “My lady comith, that al 
this may disteyne.” Professor 
Lowes, on the strength of this, has 
tried to show that the “B” ver- 
sion, usually supposed to be the lat- 
er version, is really the first. That 
may well be so, as far as the body 
of the poem is concerned; and yet 
the ballade itself may have been an 
early poem of Chaucer’s which he 
thought he might “work into” the 
Legend, slightly changing the re- 
frain out of compliment to Rich- 
ard’s Queen Anne, so as to bring 
in “Alceste.” But the “B” version 
is certainly the finer poetry: 


“Hyde, Absolon, thy gilte tresses 
clere; 

Ester, ley thou thy mekenesse al 
adoun; 

Hyde, Jonathas, al thy frendly 
manere; 

Penalopee, and Marcia Catoun, 

Make of youre wifhode no com- 
parysoun; 

Hyde ye youre beautes, Ysoude 
and Eleyne; 

My lady comith, that al this may 
disteyne. 


“Thy faire body lat it nat appere, 

Lavyne; and thou Lucresse of 
Rome toun, 

And Polixene, that boghten love 
so dere, 

And Cleopatre, with al thy pas- 
syoun, 

Hyde ye your trouthe of love, and 
your renoun, 

And thou, Tesbe, that hast of love 

suche peyne; 
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My lady comith, that al this may 
disteyne. 


“Hero, Dido, Laudomia, alle yfere, 

And Phillis, hangyng for thy 
Demophon, 

And Canace, espied by thy chere, 

Ysiphile, betraysed with Jason, 

Maketh of your trouthe neythir 
boost ne soun, 

Nor Ypermystre, or Adriane, ye 
tweyne; 

My lady comith, that al this may 
disteyne.” 


Let me set against this the bal- 
lade sometimes called “Truth,” but 
more correctly “De Bon Conseyl.” 
It will be noticed that this has an 
envoi, addressed to “thou vache,” 
identified by Miss Rickert as Sir 
Philip de la Vache, son-in-law to 
Chaucer’s friend, Sir Lewis Clif- 
ford. The convention of the ad- 
dress to the “Prince” is therefore 
adroitly observed, 


“Flee fro the prees, and dwelle 
with sothfastnesse, 

Suffyce unto thy good, though hit 
be smal; 

For hord hath hate, and climbing 
tikelnesse, 

Prees hath envye, and wele blent 
overal; 

Savour no more than thee bihove 
shal; 

Werk wel thy-self, that other folk 
canst rede; 

And trouthe shal dilivere, hit is 
no drede. 


“Tempest thee noght al croked to 
redresse, 

In trust of hir who turneth as a 
bal; 

Gret reste stant in litel besinesse; 

And eek be war to sporne ageyn 
an al; 
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Stryve noght, as doth the crokke 
with the wal. 

Daunte thy-self, that dauntest 
otheres dede; 

And trouthe shal dilivere, hit is 
no drede. 


“That thee is sent, receyve in 
buxumnesse, 

The wrastling for this worlde ax- 
eth a fal. 

Her nis non hoom, 
wildernesse : 

Forth, pilgrim, forth! 
beste, out of thy stal! 

Know thy contree, look up, thank 
God of al; 

Hold the hye wey; and lat thy 
gost thee lede: 

And trouthe shal dilivere, hit is 
no drede. 


her nis but 


Forth, 


L’Envoy 


“Therfore, thou vache, leve thyn 
old wrecchednesse. 

Unto the worlde; leve now to be 
thral; 

Crye him mercy, that of his hy 


goodnesse 

Made thee of noght, and in es- 
pecial 

Draw unto him, and pray in gen- 
eral 


For thee, and eek for other, 
hevenlich mede; 

And trouthe shal dilivere, hit is 
no drede.” 


Let me advance the argument a 
step further. Chaucer did not in- 
vent either of those forms; but he 
made them his own, just as Shake- 
speare, who did not invent the 
Shakespearean sonnet form, made 
it his own. Having toyed with the 
ballade, in the days when he was 
experimenting with French verse 
forms, he gave it a new, unsuspect- 
ed scope. He set it free, and for 
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the first time, from the trammels 
of the rubric, and made of it what 
is called “rime royal,” but more 
correctly the Chaucerian stanza. 
Nothing of the ballade remained in 
it except the rime scheme a, b, a, 


b, b, c, c¢. That is, one line is 
dropped from the strict ballade, 
which rimes a, b, a, b, b, c, b, ¢. 
Chaucer has now found the most 
flexible medium so far discovered 
for the telling of a story—the form 
that Morris and Masefield (among 
others) have put to such good use 
in more recent years. But that 
form, which had ceased to be a bal- 
lade, was nevertheless known by 
the name of ballade during the fif- 
teenth century. Lydgate, for in- 
stance, in the “Fifteen Joys and 
Sorrows of Mary” writes: 


“Of ech of them the noumbre was 
Fifteene, 

Bothe of hir Ioyes and her adversi- 
tees, 

Ech after othir, and to that heven- 
lie queene 

I sauh Oon kneele devoutly on his 
knees; 

A Pater-noster and ten tyme 
Avees 

In ordre he sayde [at thende] of 
ech ballade 

Cessyd nat, tyl he an eende 
made.” 


John Hardyng, writing forty years 
after Chaucer’s death, his Chroni- 
cle, says, “Into balade I will it now 
translate,” using “rime royal.” And 
Henryson, writing a generation 
later his Testament of Cresseid in 
the Chaucerian stanza concludes: 


“Now, worthy wemen, in this ballet 
short, 

Made for your worship and in- 
structioun, 














Of cherite I monish and exhort, 

Ming not your luf with fals decep- 
tioun. 

Beir in your mynd this short con- 
clusioun 

Of fair Cresseid, as I have said 
befoir; 

Sen she is deid, I speik of hir no 
moir.” 


These quotations show quite 
clearly that the Chaucerian stanza 
was recognized as being a develop- 
ment of the ballade, the same stanza 
which was used by Lydgate and 
Hawes and Occleve and Dunbar, 
and by King James of Scotland 
(whose use of it is supposed to 
have given it the erroneous name 
of “rime royal”), and by Spenser. 
To Spenser I shall come in my con- 
cluding moment. 

The ballade proper, however, fell 
into almost complete neglect in 
England after Chaucer’s time, and 
was not revived until Swinburne 
and Rossetti, following Théodore de 
Banville, rediscovered Villon. 
Wyatt, in the poem beginning, 
“The restfull place, revyver of my 
smarte” seems to have been aware 
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of the Chaucerian modification; but 
with the sonnet on his hands he 
had other fish to fry. In the six- 
teenth century the form dropped 
out of sight until towards the close 
of the nineteenth century. 

But it dropped out of sight only 
to reappear in a new way. Spenser 
in his hymns “In Honour of Beau- 
ty” and “Of Heavenly Beauty” used 
the Chaucerian or “ballade” stanza. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
he knew much about the ballade in 
the strict sense; but he derived 
from Chaucer that elaborate and 
magnificent stanza which rightly 
bears his own name. Where Chau- 
cer utilized the orthodox ballade 
stanza minus a line, Spenser 
fashioned a stanza which was the 
ballade plus a line. And the stan- 
zaic consequences are almost in- 
calculable, even if Byron in “Childe 
Harold” and Shelley in “Adonais” 
and Keats in “The Eve of St. 
Agnes” had no inkling that they 
wrote as they did because Chaucer 
centuries before their time had sat 
down in his youth to imitate the 
verse forms of Machaut, Froissart 
and Deschamps. 
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Evolution in the College Curriculum 


By Dan W. GILBERT 


T is a romantic fancy, less popu- 

lar among evolutionists to-day 
than several decades ago, that man 
is not the ultimate link in the evo- 
lutionary chain; that evolution is 
an eternal and endless process of 
extension, expansion, and unfold- 
ment of life into higher, wider, 
and more varied forms. Whatever 
may be said as to the probability of 
this with respect to the process of 
evolution, granting of course that 
Nature works by such a method, it 
must be conceded that the theory 
or doctrine of evolution possesses 
in the intellectual world many of 
these qualities of endless expansion 
and extension. Starting as a sim- 
ple biological hypothesis, the con- 
cept of evolution has spread and 
extended itself throughout the en- 
tire domain of the intellect until, 
as Tuccimei has observed, “the evo- 
lutionary philosophy has invaded 
every branch of knowledge.”* This 
is particularly and preéminently 
true with respect to knowledge as 
organized and presented in our 
great secular institutions of higher 
learning. Scarcely more than a 
generation ago evolution was sel- 
dom discussed outside the biology 
lecture room, and there it was 
treated only as a plausible theory; 
but to-day, as Professor Charles 
Abram Ellwood of Duke University 
states in the sociology textbook, So- 
ciology and Modern Social Prob- 
lems, “The thought of evolution 


iLa teoria dell’ evoluzione e le sue applica- 
ztoni. 





now dominates all the sciences,— 
physical, biological, psychological 
and sociological.” 

In courses dealing with all these 
sciences, evolution is assumed as a 
basic and guiding principle, and 
the whole superstructure of knowl- 
edge is built with a view to squar- 
ing or coinciding with this founda- 
tion. It matters not what may be 
its other marks of authenticity; 
unless a system of thought is predi- 
cated upon the fundamental princi- 
ple of evolution, it is rejected and 
discredited. For instance, in eth- 
ics, the Decalogue and the moral 
teachings of Jesus Christ are dis- 
credited on the sole ground that 
they are not in accord with the evo- 
lutionary principle that in a chang- 
ing world morals, too, must change 
and no fixed ethical code can be 
recognized as permanently valid. 
On the other hand, the most weird 
and sophistical philosophies are ad- 
vanced and inculcated as gospel 
truth for no other reason than that 
they are premised on the principle 
of evolution. Thus we find promi- 
nently taught in many secular uni- 
versities: in history and sociology, 
the Materialistic Interpretation of 
historical and social phenomena; in 
economics, Marxian Socialism; in 
psychology, Freudianism or Psy- 
choanalysis; in biology, the Mecha- 
nistic Conception of Life; in crimi- 
nology, Determinism; in philoso- 
phy, Nietzscheanism. 

In every case, as we shall see 
later, these radical and subversive 
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systems of thought are advanced as 
corollaries or extensions of the evo- 
lutionary hypothesis or truth as it 
is acclaimed by the average profes- 
sor. Evolution is in secular educa- 
tion the recognized bible, the in- 
fallible touchstone of truth; and for 
a doctrine to be in agreement with 
the principle of evolution is to war- 
rant its recognition as an embodi- 
ment of truth, as proved beyond 
peradventure. The writer knows of 
an instance in one of our great 
state universities when a student 
complained to a professor of phi- 
losophy that he could not accept 
the anti-social and illogical theories 
of Nietzsche; whereupon the pro- 
fessor countered, “But we must ac- 
cept the philosophy of Nietzsche as 
true; it is in accord with evolution, 
and evolution is the central fact 
upon which all our knowledge must 
be built.” This method of deter- 
mining truth by first recognizing 
evolution as the basic principle of 
all knowledge and then accepting 
as proved additions to our body of 
learning all theory and doctrine 
which coincide and are in agree- 
ment with the evolutionary dogma 
is extensively used in widely vary- 
ing courses in many of our secular 
universities. 

In history, sociology, and related 
courses, the Materialistic Interpre- 
tation of historical and social phe- 
nomena is taught as a logical infer- 
ence from the doctrine of evolution. 
Or, as a noted professor in one of 
our large Western state universi- 
ties teaches, “Marx’s materialistic 
conception of history is an integral 
part of evolutionism; for it is an 
application of the general evolu- 
tionary principles to human society 
in particular, just as Darwinism is 
an application of them to plant and 
animal life.” Concluding that the 
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materialistic viewpoint naturally 
follows the evolutionist, Carleton J. 
H. Hayes, Associate Professor of 
History in Columbia University, 
states in his A Political and Social 
History of Modern Europe: “The 
practical scientists were frankly 
materialistic in their aims... .” 
The doctrine, as prominently 
taught in sociology, that marriage 
is doomed to extinction and that a 
system of free love will prevail in 
the social order of the future is 
based entirely on the dogma of evo- 
lution. It is on the basis of the 
“history of evolution” that the di- 
vine ordination of the institution of 
marriage is denied and it is assert- 
ed that “marriage was the fruit of 
male jealousy” and “originated 
with the strong man imposing his 
dominating habit as a general law 
for all men of his tribe in their 
dealings with women.” (F. W. 
Blackmar, Professor of Sociology in 
the University of Kansas, and J. L. 
Gillin, Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Wisconsin, in their 
Outlines of Sociology.) It is also 
on the basis of evolution that the 
doctrine of “elective affinity” is de- 
fended; Professor Giddings of Co- 
lumbia University maintained in 
his defense of the clandestine rela- 
tion of Maxim Gorky and Madame 
Andriem: “Originally there was 
promiscuity. The new sexual rela- 
tions of the future will be promis- 
cuity on a higher plane.” It is on 
the evolutionary premise that man 
is merely a highly developed ani- 
mal with a natural propensity for 
promiscuity—that he is “biologi- 
cally polygamous”—that our “ad- 
vanced” sociologists denounce mo- 
nogamy and conventional morality 
as “a tyranny over nature”; it is on 
such a basis that, as John B. Chap- 
ple tells us in his brochure, Univer- 
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sity off the Track, Professor Wil- 
liam Ellery Leonard of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin defends sexual 
relations between unmarried stu- 
dents as “founded on the decent in- 
stincts of human nature.” Obvi- 
ously, to Professor Leonard, human 
nature is synonymous with animal 
nature; and it is on this hypothesis 
that man is by nature an animal 
that Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, Ber- 
trand Russell, and the whole crew 
of advocates of what has aptly been 
called “barnyard morality” teach 
youth that it is natural and, since 
in accord with their basic nature, 
right and proper that they should 
indulge in sex experience amount- 
ing to promiscuity. The original 
formulation of the _ sociological 
prophecy that free love will prevail 
in the social order of the future, as 
well as the sociological defense of 
free love as morally right, is con- 
tained in Friedrich Engels’ Origin 
of the Family. And Engels so 
clearly recognizes the importance 
and indispensability of evolution as 
the efficient basis of his doctrines 
that he seven times over asserts the 
brute ancestry of man. 

Marx and Engels’ socialistic 
theories, as taught in economics 
and affiliated subjects, are likewise 
presented as expressions of evolu- 
tionary thought. As George Barry 
O’Toole has said in his Case 
Against Evolution, “Marxian So- 
cialism has been called ‘scientific’ 
for no other reason than that it is 
based upon materialistic evolu- 
tion.” And it is a certainty that 


many students have accepted this 
most impractical form of socialism 
for no other reason than that they 
have been taught that it is in har- 
mony with the law of evolution, 
that it is “scientific,” and therefore 
workable. 


Socialists have been 
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quick to capitalize upon the power 
they are able to marshal behind 
and the plausibility they are able to 
attach to their visionary theories by 
asserting that the evolutionary pro- 
cess itself is shaping society in ac- 
cordance with their dreams. Thus 
Enrico Ferri states in his Socialism 
and Modern Science: “Socialism is 
nothing but a logical and vital cor- 
ollary in part of Darwinian, in part 
of Spencerian, evolution.” When 
taught to him as an essential phase 
of the evolutionary process, the 
student who has learned to accept 
evolution as the foundation-stone 
of all knowledge can scarcely reject 
Marxism. An evidence of this is 
seen in the attitude of the student 
with whom we are all familiar who 
deprecates socialism but laments 
that its coming is inevitable. The 
ordinary student, even though he 
may believe in our present system, 
has been impressed with the view 
that the evolutionary process is 
bent on its destruction and that the 
emergence of a socialistic system 
is inevitable. In view of such an 
inexorable eventuality it is not sur- 
prising that many students con- 
clude that since it is futile to at- 
tempt to combat the evolutionary 
process they might as well join in 
the movement to hasten the estab- 
lishment of the new order which 
must come in time, anyway. No- 
where more than in student life is 
evidenced the truth of Tuccimei’s 
observation that “the consequences 

. now that the evolutionary phi- 
losophy has invaded every branch 
of knowledge and walk of life... 
are known as socialism, commun- 
ism, and anarchy.” 

One of the most popular and 
widely used psychology textbooks 
in American secular universities to- 
day is an Outline of Psychoanaly- 


















sis, edited by J. S. Van Teslaar. 
Therein it is stated that Freudian 
psychology “represents but an ex- 
tension of the theory of evolution, 
an application of evolution.” It 
would seem, however, that, in truth, 
Freudianism is not an extension, 
but a limitation of the theory of 
evolution, a pruning away of the 
vague speculations which have 
grown up around the proposition 
that man is a brute. Certain mod- 
ern evolutionists follow Darwin in 
thinking that, though man is in 
toto a beast, it is possible through 
some magical use of his brute 
faculties for him to become God- 
like, a spiritual being at antipodes 
with his essential self. Freud has 
attempted to dispel such illusions, 
to strip the evolutionary process of 
so chimerical a potentiality, and to 
his own mind at least has “irrefra- 
gably established” that man was 
born in the slime, is bred in the 
slime, and can never crawl out of 
the slime. Or, as James Harvey 
Robinson states in the psychology 
reference book, The Mind in the 
Making, “We are all animals and 
never can cease to be. We not only 
have an animal body, but an ani- 
mal mind.” 

But, however that may,be, Freud 
bases his doctrines, which are 
taught to students of psychology in 
universities throughout the nation,? 
on the evolutionist concept of the 
brute nature of man and derives 
from it his sole substantiation for 
interpreting all psychical processes 
in terms of sexuality. Indeed, he 
candidly concedes that “those who 
disregard the history of evolution 


2Van Teslaar’s psychology textbook endorses 
Freud’s dream psychology and directs the stu- 
dent to Freud for all further knowledge of 
dreams: “The extensive literature on dreams 
has been adequately considered by Freud to 
whose work the interested reader is referred.” 
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will dispute the potency of the 
sexual factor.”* Duly regarding the 
history of evolution, however, he 
takes the view stated in Huxley’s 
Evolution and Ethics: “The brute 
nature born with us is the outcome 
of millions of years of severe train- 
ing, and it would be folly to im- 
agine that a few centuries would 
suffice to subdue its masterfulness 
to ethical ends.” Hence Freud as- 
serts “the helplessness of the moral 
impulses of man which contend 
against sin.” It is upon this “fact,” 
gleaned from the history of man’s 
evolution—that our animal nature 
is “ineradicable,” that, as Schmal- 
hausen puts it in Why We Misbe- 
have, “Instincts appear to be modes 
of behavior beyond the power of 
man to tamper with, as he might 
with habits, for instance . . . ”—it 
is upon this presumption that 
Freud predicates justification for 
his advocacy of giving “full reign 
to one’s sexuality.” And it is also 
on this presumption that he bases 
his doctrine of “the pathological ef- 
fects of sex abstinence.” Man be- 
ing, as Freud defines him, “a pleas- 
ure-seeking animal” in whom “libi- 
do is analogous to hunger,” and 
quite as imperious in its demands 
for satisfaction, it follows that to 
thwart either of these fundamental 
“life-drives” is inevitably physically 
disastrous. In holding that neu- 
roses are caused by “suppressed 
sexuality” Freud explains that 
“neuroses are the prerogative of 
man, not animals.” Freud seems to 
feel that since man and beast are 
blood brothers the fact that men 
develop neuroses and the beasts do 


8A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. 
Note: All quotations from Freud cited here- 
after are taken from this book, or his The In- 
terpretation of Dreams. Both are prominently 
used in American secular universities as psy- 
chology reference books. 
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not can be attributed only to the 
fact that the former suppress their 
sexuality and the latter do not. 
This view is explained by Barbara 
Low in the psychology reference 
book, Psycho-Analysis; A Brief Ac- 
count of the Freudian Theory: 
“Freud attributes very many of the 
neuroses which exist in modern 
civilized societies ... to... the 
heavy restraints laid upon the ex- 
ercise or manifestations of the sex- 
function, except under certain 
specified conditions. ...” 

What Freudians call the “Un- 
conscious” is simply another name 
for man’s presumed animal herit- 
age. As Miss Low defines it, “The 
Unconscious . . . is made up of 
primitive inherited impulses and 
desires.” Since as Robinson con- 
tends, “We are all animals and 
never can cease to be,” Freudians 
conclude that, in the words of Miss 
Low, “It is a striking peculiarity of 
Unconscious processes that they re- 
main indestructible. . . . The Un- 
conscious is essentially instinctive 
and dynamic and is ever impelled 
to fulfill its desires, which desires, 
in their crude form, must conflict 
with the ‘civilized’ desires of man.” 
But since the history of evolution 
shows the “civilized” desires or so- 
cial instincts of man to be embry- 
onic, nascent, only recently devel- 
oped and only superficially rooted 
in his nature, Freud concludes that, 
as explained by Miss Low, “in the 
conflict the powerful Unconscious 
is bound . . . to conquer the civi- 
lized forces.” What Freudians call 
“Censorship” is what a noted evo- 
lutionist has called “the futile ef- 
fort of man’s impotent moral im- 
pulses to overcome the caveman 
within him.” Miss Low defines 
Censorship as the attempt “to 


watch over and inhibit manifesta- 
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tions of the more primitive Psyche, 
which latter is forbidden to emerge 
where too incompatible with the 
demands of Consciousness. wig 
Nevertheless, stronger than the 
strongest Censorship, the Uncon- 
scious is perpetually ‘leaking’ 
through . . . in such states as in- 
sanity, delirium, dream, trance; in 
the actions regarded as crim- 
Ps 

The whole logic of the Freudian 
doctrine as taught to students lies 
in the claim that man is only a 
high-grade simian and that, there- 
fore, to exercise self-control is high- 
ly unnatural and harmful to an or- 
ganism which is adapted to the 
moral anarchy of the jungle and 
whose “entire psychological appa- 
ratus” according to Freud “is di- 
rected toward gaining pleasurable 
stimulation.” The evolutionist the- 
ory of the bestial nature of man is 
the basis upon which is taught 
(and the basis upon which students 
practice) the moral anarchy which 
is the heart of Freudian psychol- 
ogy. 

It is almost superfluous to point 
out that the Mechanistic Concep- 
tion of Life is inculcated in biology 
and other science courses as an in- 
escapable corollary of evolution. J. 
T. Cunningham states in his Mod- 
ern Biology that there is no way 
that “evolution can be divorced 
from the question of the mechanis- 
tic conception of life.” Since, as 
Arthur Dendy, Professor of Zodl- 
ogy in the University of London 
(King’s College), states in his Out- 
lines of Evolutionary Biology, “Evo- 
lution . . . implies belief in a kind 
of spontaneous generation . . .” and 
since, as S. J. Holmes, Professor of 
Zoélogy in the University of Cali- 
fornia, states in his An Introduc- 
tion to General Zodlogy, “. . . life 
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in man, worm, plant, and proto- 
zoan, is in essence the same...” it 
follows that life originally, and in 
all its forms, is nothing more than 
a combination of chemicals. The 
Mechanistic Theory of Life is de- 
duced almost necessarily from the 
evolutionist theory, stated by Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, Research Profes- 
sor of Zodlogy in Columbia Univer- 
sity, in his The Origin and Evolu- 
tion of Life, that life was produced 
“after hundreds of millions of 
years of more or less monotonous 
repetition of purely physico-chem- 
ical and mechanical reaction.” (Ital- 
ics mine.) And Winterton C. Cur- 
tis and Mary J. Guthrie, Professors 
of Zodlogy in the University of Mis- 
souri, in their Textbook of General 
Zoélogy, make the Chemico-Mecha- 
nistic Conception of Life an inte- 
gral part of evolution by maintain- 
ing that “evolution is due to... 
physico-chemical factors . .. evo- 
lution (is) thus directed ... by the 
chemico-physical nature of the or- 
ganism and its environment.” 
Determinism is taught in crimi- 
nology and other courses as a log- 
ical deduction from _ evolution: 
since it is recognized that animals 
do not have free will; and since 
evolution holds that man differs 
from the higher animals in degree, 
but not in kind, obviously he is not 
a free moral agent. Any student 
who studies criminology in the typ- 
ical secular university hears De- 
terminism expounded as a doctrine 
implicit in the theory of evolution 
itself. He is reminded that Hux- 
ley spoke of “the fatalism in con- 
duct based on natural evolution” 
and maintained that “the actions 
we call sinful are part and parcel 
of the struggle for existence .. . Sin 
is an external symptom of bio- 
chemic activity no more control- 
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lable than the fires of a volcano or 
the sweep of a tidal flood.” He is 
told how Haeckel deduced from the 
“facts of evolution” the dogma that 
“rigid determinism regulates every- 
thing.” He hears quoted the con- 
tention of Metchnikoff: “Evolution 
knows nothing of free will. All our 
actions, scientifically speaking, are 
the necessary outcome of chemical 
processes in the brain.” He ob- 
serves the whole case for Deter- 
minism built upon the so-called 
fact of evolution. 

Modernists in philosophy, as in 
religion, insist that their super- 
structure of values must have a 
scientific, that is evolutionary, basis. 
And no philosophy is built more 
squarely upon the doctrine of “the 
survival of the fittest” than Fried- 
erich Nietzsche’s. Will Durant in 
his Story of Philosophy calls 
Nietzsche “the brother of Darwin.” 
And a well-known professor of phi- 
losophy in one of our state univer- 
sities teaches his students that 
Nietzsche was “the world’s most 
accurate interpreter and prophet of 
organic evolution.” In the course 
of his lectures this professor has 
told his students: “Nietzsche is the 
only philosopher who accurately 
interpreted evolution in terms of a 
philosophy. . . . The history of evo- 
lution reveals that the struggle for 
existence has begotten higher types. 
The caveman evoluted into a higher 
type because he practiced selfish- 
ness, ruthlessness, lustfulness. 
Nietzsche was keen enough to per- 
ceive that every step of future prog- 
ress must be won by fresh and 
sustained strife; that if ever man 
is to surpass himself, he must con- 
tinue to exercise those instincts 
which since the evolutionary proc- 
ess began have made for progress. 
. .. Nietzsche alone among the phi- 
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losophers before and of his time 
framed his scheme of values in the 
light of evolution, which reveals 
that in the very nature of things 
strength is the only virtue, weak- 
ness the only vice. . . .” 

To incline his students to the 
Nietzschean viewpoint, this pro- 
fessor assigns them readings in 
Huxley’s works, particularly his 
Evolution and Ethics; and it is 
really surprising how the ethical, 
or rather unethical, implications of 
evolution as expounded by Huxley 
almost exactly coincide with the 
teachings of Nietzschean philoso- 
phy. Except for the simpler phra- 
seology, the student might almost 
believe he were reading the works 
of Nietzsche himself as he reads 
parts of the famous scientist’s eth- 
ical interpretation of the history of 
evolution: “For his successful prog- 
ress ... man is largely indebted to 
those qualities which he shares 
with the ape, his cunning, his sen- 
suality, his self-assertion and un- 
scrupulousness, his ruthless and 
ferocious destructiveness. ... What 
we call goodness or virtue involves 
a course of conduct which is op- 
posed to that which leads to suc- 
cess in the struggle for existence. 
. . . Since laws and morals are re- 
straints upon the struggle for exist- 
ence between men in society, they 
are in opposition to the cosmic proc- 
ess, and tend to the suppression of 
qualities best fitted for success in 
that struggle. . . . Audacity, deceit, 
cunning, and cruelty are the qual- 
ities which lead to success .. .” 
While Huxley was too much of a 
humanitarian to advocate the exer- 
cise of these immoral “qualities 








which lead to success,” the profes- 
sor apparently feels that by im- 
pressing students with his teach- 
ings that “man has become the su- 
perb animal which he now is... 
by ruthless self-assertion, the un- 
scrupulous seizing of all that can 
be grasped,” they will logically in- 
fer that Nietzsche was right in 
thinking that if man is to become 
a yet more superb animal, if he is 
to surpass himself, he must con- 
tinue to live by the barbarous code 
which has proved itself the lever of 
self-elevation. According to this 
instructor, it is from the facts of 
evolution themselves that issues 
the Nietzschean doctrine of super- 
manhood and the dogma of im- 
moralism as a means of attain- 
ing it. 

Whatever may be the degree of 
logic involved in the teaching of 
these destructive doctrines as “ex- 
tensions and applications of evolu- 
tion,” it must be recognized that 
their presentation as such is respon- 
sible for their acceptance by many 
students who otherwise would shun 
them. To call a thing evolution- 
ary or scientific is to commend it 
strongly to a generation which has 
been reared in schools which ac- 
claim evolution the touchstone of 
all truth and deify science as hu- 
manity’s true savior. One thing, 
however, is certain: the status of 
evolution, per se, is perhaps debat- 
able, but that its implications and 
corollaries as currently taught in 
our secular universities are down- 
rightly anti-religious and anti-so- 
cial and incompatible with every 
tenet of Christianity is obvious be- 
yond dispute. 














A DUBLIN DAY 





By Papraic CoLuM 


EOPLE used to ask who he was. 
Mortimer O’Looney the poet, 
they would be told. He read pa- 
pers at literary societies; his verse 
appeared in the Sunday edition of 
a daily paper. Once the Office of 
the King’s Parks and Manor in 
which was incorporated the King’s 
Retinue’s Emoluments had claimed 
his presence—in fact he was Pay- 
master to the King’s Fifes and Ket- 
tledrums—but on the abolition of 
that office he was presented with 
his liberty and an annuity of one 
hundred and four pounds while 
still a youngish man. He lived at 
the North Side of the city. 

In the course of the day the feel- 
ing would go from him, but his 
morning‘s wakening was generally 
to a sense of powerlessness. The 
lamp stood with its shade awry; 
his clothes, from a peg at the back 
of the room door, hung like a 
strangled man; the papers on his 
table looked stale and the books in 
the shelves lifeless; the sun was 
in his room and the day yawned at 
him. On the morning of a certain 
summer day, however, he wakened 
to lie as complacent as a cat on a 
sunny wall. “This is no ghostly 
literary inspiration,” he said to 
himself. “This is material good. 
This is money.” He turned out of 
bed. The water he poured into the 
enameled basin, he felt, had some 
real relation to wells and streams. 
“*Tis fatness instead of leanness, 
‘tis beef instead of bread,” said 
Mortimer. “’Tis dinners, drinks, 
bills paid, self-assertion. Tis a 
break with an enfeebling round.” 





A full-blown rose was in the glass 
of water; he took it with him 
downstairs. 

Katie, his landlady’s sister, had 
brought in breakfast and was put- 
ting on her hat in the room. He 
presented the rose. “Katie,” he 
said, “’tis a long time since I gave 
you a present.” 

“It is, faith,” said Katie. 

“T’ll give you a new belt.” 

“You’re joking me,” said his 
landlady’s sister. 

“I’m not. I’ve still a little prop- 
erty. I thought about it this morn- 
ing. I remembered it in a dream.” 

“How much is the property 
worth, Mr. O’Looney?” 

“Between fifty and seventy 
pounds. ’Tis a large double grave 
in the center of the cemetery. ’Tis 
my grandmother’s grave. Only one 
side was ever used.” 

“And can you sell it?” 

“I’m the only one who has any 
claim on it. They’ll probably offer 
me nearly a hundred pounds for it.” 

“I’m glad you're getting the 
money.” 


“You'll get the belt, Katie. How 
many inches? Thirty-six?” 
“God forgive you! Twenty-six. 


With big clasps, mind.” 

“°*Twill be all right,” said Mor- 
timer O’Looney. He went on with 
a breakfast that consisted of tea 
and toast. When he came to his 
second cup, he said: 

“Katie, would you borrow five 
shillings from the landlady for 
me?” 

“That will be fifteen and six- 
pence this month.” 
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“°Twill be all right. I want to 
buy something before I draw my 
money.” Katie went out and came 
back with the five shillings. Mor- 
timer O’Looney took a cane from 
the hall and went out upon the top 
doorstep. 

“Mind, with big clasps,” said 
Katie. 

“*Twill be all right,” he an- 
swered. “This is Mortimer’s day.” 

It was the sort of day that gives 
content to cripples and blind peo- 
ple, to old men and women, to 
strollers and idlers. Mortimer’s 
way was through a little neglected 
park. The grass was long and 
wild; shadows crossed it, and the 
passing wind made a sound in it. 
He was pleased with the grass, with 
the shadows and the sound, and 
pleased that his soul was pleased 
with these things. And so he made 
his way into the outlying streets 
and then into the center of the 
city. 

The Nelson Column was there. 
A thousand days he had passed it 
without concerning himself at all 
with it. But to-day the granite 
shaft seemed to lift itself to a high- 
er height and into a bluer depth of 
the air. A pigeon flew up from the 
street and its flight failed before it 
gained the top. “’Tis a gigantic 
stalk whose granite flower seeks 
the blue of the air,” said his Genius 
to Mortimer O’Looney. The poet 
considered the column. It ex- 
pressed the idea of height and lib- 
eration, or rather, the idea of lib- 
eration through height. “You 
should climb to the top of it,” said 
his Genius to him. “I never thought 
of climbing it before.” “This day 
has never occurred before,” said 
his Genius. “It is provincial to 
mount Nelson’s Pillar,” said 
O’Looney. “But it is what a poet 
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of the decadence would do,” said 
his Genius. So he paid his three- 
pence and entered the cavern at the 
base of the shaft. He climbed the 
thousand steps inside the funnel, 
and emerged into the light of day. 

It was liberation indeed. It was 
as if he were lifted above the crowd 
by a gigantic hand. He was in a 
clearer and more invigorating air. 
Over the roofs of the gray, hud- 
dling houses he looked and saw the 
encircling hills and the river touch- 
ing the sea. He saw 


“Sunlight on the Hill of Howth, 
And sunlight on the Golden Spears, 
And sunlight out on Dublin Bay,” 


and looking down he noted the col- 
ors of the fruit and flowers that 
women were selling below. He 
heard music up here. Of course no 
lark sang above the city, and the 
song of the caged lark could not 
reach him up here. But he heard 
a lark’s song. He heard it in his 
mind’s ear. This was a theme for 
a poem—the song of the lark that 
came to the one who climbed into 
the clear spaces. As he stood there 
the poem came to him. He heard 
rimes. He caught the beat of the 
rhythm. The poem fell into stan- 
zas, and, sitting with his back to 
the pedestal of the statue, he began 
to write it down on the back of an 
envelope. Below, citizens crossed 
the tesselated pavement—at least 
the cobbles had a tesselated effect 
looked at from this height. 

He had coffee and a cigarette; he 
went over his poem putting it into 
semi-final shape. Then he stood at 
a certain street corner rehearsing 
what he would say to his friends. 
“It’s curious that I’ve taken to writ- 
ing verse again; I’ve just finished 
a lyric, and I’m inclined to think 
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that it’s the best thing I’ve done. 
I'm putting it into a book that I’ve 
had by me for the past few years. 
Yes, I'll tell you the piece. Well, 
here it is.” And once again he re- 
peated the poem to his own satis- 
faction. He would have the chance 
of confiding the miracle to two or 
three fellows, for at this corner, at 
the mid-hour, one encountered the 
bards. 

Eimer MacMahon, with his de- 
liberate effusiveness, greeted him 
and remained in conversation with 
him. Mortimer had worked up to 
a recital of the poem when Edmund 
Blake appeared. Blake, coming 
over to them, made a motion as if 
he had a rapier in his hand. 
“O’Looney,” he said, “I’ve just put 
you into a scandalous poem. Really 
I have nothing against you—you 
are a blameless man, I know—but 
I had to use that name of yours.” 
Thereupon he repeated the most 
scandalous of the quatrains. 
“You're further down,” Blake said. 
“| have you with the minor men.” 
He went off, taking MacMahon with 
him. Then another bard, Hubert 
Murtagh, appeared. A thought oc- 
curred to O’Looney: Murtagh had 
the face of a fugitive; no matter 
how long you were with him you 
only saw his face in glimpses. 
Murtagh passed with a duck of his 
head. “That fellow has no friend- 
ship,” O’Looney said to himself, 
“he must be a County Cork man.” 
He remembered an epigram some 
one had made about Hubert Mur- 
tagh. “Whenever I see him I look 
out for the pigs.” Really, Murtagh 
went down the street as if he were 
driving invisible pigs. 

And then he sighted Anthony 
Wade. This bard greeted him with 
a hand held high. Anthony Wade 
crossed the street like a man pac- 
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ing tracts of delicate beach, his 
breast filled with ozone. His hat 
was in one hand and he held a book 
of French verse in the other. 

“I’ve been trying,” he said, “to 
get the word that describes the pull 
of those heavy horses that are still 
upon the streets. I have just got it. 
But have you written anything?” 

“I’ve just written a lyric.” 

“Come into the Corner Tavern 
and let me have it.” 

“lll go in. But not to stay in 
the place. I’ve some business to 
transact to-day.” 

“Don’t talk of business while that 
sun is in that sky. I’ve sworn to 
keep the daylight pure. Come 
along. A man with a new lyric is 
bound to bring me luck.” 

In a few minutes they were in 
the Corner Tavern, seated on high 
stools before the counter. O’Looney 
ordered vermuth. 

“For finely tempered minds,” 
said Anthony Wade, “there is in 
a public-house an attractiveness 
which is only collaterally related 
to the delight of imbibing liquors. 
That attractiveness is connected 
with the idea of a symposium. In 
a way I prefer the public-house to 
the café. No, I haven’t been in 
Paris. I am going next spring. 
But at this time of the year I psy- 
chometrize Paris. I get the whole 
feeling of being there.” He put the 
volume with the lemon-colored cov- 
ers on the counter and lighted a 
cigarette. 

O’Looney looked through the 
verse in the book. “Verhaeren,” 
he said. “But I don’t like French 
poetry that’s not in even lines.” 
Thereupon Anthony Wade began to 
expound his theory of metrics. No 
man in Dublin could be more elo- 
quent upon such a subject. 

A dining-room adjoined the bar. 
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Out of it came a waiter. He pre- 
sented a note to O’Looney. “Gen- 
tlemen, I have been an unworthy 
listener to fragments of your con- 
versation. Perhaps one about to 
leave his native land may claim 
the privilege of the company of two 
of her poets.” They went into the 
dining-room. A gentleman at a ta- 
ble bowed to them. A volume en- 
titled The Vision was in his hand 
and he held it out as if it were a 
visiting-card. “I am a student,” he 
said, “of the philosophical work of 
our chief poet. Does that entitle 
me to the company of others of the 
clan?” 

“You present a good reference,” 
said Anthony Wade. “My friend 
and myself are poets of another 
school. But we yield to none in 
our admiration of Yeats’s later 
work, and we follow with interest 
his excursions into the realm of 
philosophy.” Mortimer O’Looney, 
who was aware of only two philo- 
sophical terms, “subjective,” and 
“objective,” acquiesced in this state- 
ment. The stranger invited them to 
luncheon. “I am sure you will not 
decline,” he said, “when I tell you 
that to-night I leave Ireland.” “May 
we know the name of our enter- 
tainer?” Anthony Wade asked. 
“Gentlemen,” the stranger said, “I 
am an Unknown. I know you both 
as poets and as men of wit and elo- 
quence. I would have you with me 
as representatives of our country’s 
illuminati. We need have no 
names.” 

The Unknown, as Anthony Wade 
afterwards said, had the build of a 
Guardsman in a romantic Victorian 
novel and there was something 
grave and passionate in his face. 
He spoke of Proust whom he had 
met in the salon of some Princess, 
and described him as being dressed 
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like the hero of the Sorrows of Sa- 
tan. He had offered his sword to 
d’Annunzio. He made Mortimer 
O’Looney and Anthony Wade feel 
that he placed them with the fore- 
most Europeans. “I decline to 
know what angels I am entertain- 
ing,” he said. The three talked 
well, and they made a leisurely ses- 
sion of the luncheon. 

The day was declining; O’Looney 
had not forgotten that he had busi- 
ness to transact. He accepted the 
liqueur, but intimated that he could 
stay only a little while longer. “I 
hoped to have the privilege of hear- 
ing an unpublished poem,” the Un- 
known said. 

“We hoped to hear something of 
your own.” 

“I appreciate. 

“After my friend, 
Mortimer O’Looney. 

There was a stage at which An- 
thony Wade became at once ultra- 
montane and profane, when he 
would say, “I am a Catholic, but a 
pre -counter-reformation Catholic. 
To Hell with the Jesuits!” He 
reached that stage with the 
liqueurs. The only European fig- 
ure whom he regretted having 
missed seeing was Leo XIII.; he 
was, however, before the time he 
could have made the pilgrimage to 
him; he would have gone to him, 
not as to the successor of St. Peter, 
but as to the last of the Latin poets. 
He repeated with exaltation Leo’s 
verse, and the Unknown was able 
to remember and repeat the great 
invocation of St. Michael. His own 
best poetry, Anthony Wade said, 
was in Latin, the only language in 
which a poet could be Catholic, 
and he instanced Baudelaire and 
Lionel Johnson. Then he repeated 
his most recent ode. The Unknown 
appreciated the Latinity and talked 
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charmingly and interestingly about 
the poem, lines of which he was 
able to remember. Then he turned 
to Mortimer O’Looney. O’Looney 
repeated his; his two listeners were 
moved by it. 

“T shall remember this afternoon 
when I am under different stars,” 
the Unknown said. “Men of my 
blood have been Spanish viceroys 
and Austrian field-marshals. I am 
the first of my house to take serv- 
ice with the British. Forgive my 
egotism if I count this as one of 
the disasters of the War.” 

The three went out together. 
O’Looney accepted a lift in their 
host’s car. He had it stop before 
the neglected building in which the 
United Cemeteries had their office. 
The Unknown, taking farewell of 
him, presented him with a copy of 
Savage Landor’s Imaginary Conver- 
sations elaborately bound. Then 
the car went on, Anthony Wade 
remaining with their host. 

A flight of stairs, broad, bare 
and uncompromising, was before 
Mortimer O’Looney. He mounted 
them and came to a door over the 
dusty fanlight of which “United 
Cemeteries” was inscribed. He 
knocked and waited but no re- 
sponse came. He knocked again, 
and there was no stir within. 
“They make a mistake in closing 
so early—it’s not good business,” 
said Mortimer. He went down the 
stairs and into the street. 

Then towards the quays. There 
was nothing interesting on the 
book-carts. He went and had tea. 


As he read one of the Jmaginary 
Conversations he discovered in it 
a usable word—a word that could 
take the place of one in the poem: 
it could give the poem its title, too. 

In the quiet light of the evening 
he went for a walk in the Park. 
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The broom was in blossom, and 
before him was the gentle line of 
the Dublin hills. He had no reason 
to envy the lovers whom he passed. 
He was alone with his Genius. 
Lines of another poem, an unfin- 
ished one, came back into his mem- 
ory. Before he knew that he was 
doing it, he had improved a line 
and was going on to finish the poem 
that he had left unfinished for 
three years. “To mouth that cold- 
faced wanton’”—how much better 
that was than “to kiss that cold- 
faced wanton.” The phrase was 
Shakespearean now. Here was the 
end: going to the window he sees 
the blue coming into the night. The 
rain on the windowpanes is like 
the tears on the face of the old 
hired musician who has been play- 
ing for the dance—“The old gray 
player.” Better still, “tears on old 
failure’s face.” Outside the trees 
stand up, the branches wave. The 
world is as young as that in which 
Fionn hunted and Ulysses launched 
his ships. Mortimer O’Looney went 
on composing and re-composing 
his stanzas. The poem was fin- 
ished, and he turned towards home. 

He had had some good phrases 
in the original version, he knew. 
He saw the stanzas as he had draft- 
ed them and knew the sort of 
sheet they were on. A letter. A 
long, broad sheet. It was from the 
United Cemeteries Office. He re- 
membered beginning the poem un- 
der the stamped signature. And 
the letter was six lines and it 
begged to inform him that the asso- 
ciation was dissolved and that no 
further claims upon it could be 
liquidated. 

He was near home. At the cor- 
ner of the avenue there were two 
dead poplars; the bark was peeled 
off one, and the other tree had 
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lumps that were like warts on its 
dead bark. These trees intruded 
themselves into his consciousness. 
Powerlessness, sadness, came over 
him again. Katie would open the 
door for him, and he would tell her 
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been postponed. She had thought 
she would be wearing it to-morrow, 
the belt with the big clasps. “Thou 
hast hung the world upon nothing,” 
Mortimer O’Looney said aloud, re- 
peating the one line of the Koran 


that the purchase of the belt had_ that he knew. 





















OCTOBER OF THE ANGELS 
By JAMEs J. DALY, S.J. 


HEAR the angels marching 
Adown the windless air: 
Not a foot-fall! Not a wind-rush! 
Yet I hear them passing there. 


Behind a screen of silence 
Their golden trumpets blow 
As down the air’s broad avenues 
Their rattling squadrons go. 


The hills and woods and meadows, 
Like crowds at state parades, 

Are hushed while God’s strong grenadiers 
File down aerial glades. 


The world is hung with pennons, 
And filmy snares are spun 

From every standing thing to catch 
The colors in the sun. 


And every summer rainbow 
Has been rifled to array 

The forests and the valleys; 
They make a brave display. 


The elms are clad in yellows, 
The oaks in scarlet bold, 

The sumacs in vermilion, 
The fields in russet gold. 


Late morning-glories bugle 

Blasts of color to the sky, 
And the winds forget their errands when 
God’s troops go marching by. 











THE DRAMA OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


By FATHER Dunstan, O.S.F.C. 


T is perfectly true that scholars 

have always recognized that fa- 
miliarity with the history of the 
development of drama within the 
medieval Church is essential to a 
clear understanding of the life and 
thought, religious and social, of the 
Middle Ages. But we cannot close 
our eyes to the fact that much loose 
thinking and a great amount of ill- 
founded conjecture have contrib- 
uted to obscure the subject in the 
mind of the average student. 

The literature dealing with the 
development of the medieval drama 
is enormous; the subject has at- 
tracted not merely the keen inter- 
est, but also the most painstaking 
research of many skilled writers, 
and amongst these is Professor 
Young, Professor of English at 
Yale University, who, in a series 
of scholarly articles published dur- 
ing the last twenty years, has estab- 
lished his claim to be regarded as 
an authority of the first rank. 
Now he offers to the literary world 
a veritable masterpiece.' 

This is a work that would justi- 
fy a whole life of study. The pur- 
pose of his treatise, Professor 
Young declares, is literary rather 
than paleographical, yet in giving 
us the hundreds of texts of medie- 
val plays, some of which are print- 
ed for the first time, he proves that 
he possesses the skill of the expert 
reader and interpreter of manu- 
scripts. 

A most interesting thesis, and a 


1The Drama of the Medieval Church. By 
Karl Young. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 2 vols. $17.50. 





very clearly argued thesis is devel- 
oped. It is that the dramatic mani- 
festations known so well to the 
student of medievalism were the 
independent creations and posses- 
sions of the medieval Church in 
Western Europe. They owe noth- 
ing of a substantial nature to an- 
cient tradition, but form a spon- 
taneous new birth and growth 
within the confines of Christian 
worship. Moreover, the drama of 
the Church, from the date of its 
beginning in the tenth century until 
the date of its disappearance, after 
the Reformation, remained essen- 
tially free from all alien forms. 

By the tenth century the tragedy 
and comedy of ancient Greece were 
practically forgotten in Western 
Europe; of the Roman drama, a 
limited, though substantial amount 
remained, and the one dramatist 
who retained something like his 
ancient fame was Terence. But 
Terence, in his unexpurgated form, 
could not easily be tolerated. The 
part played by Hroswitha of Gan- 
dersheim in attempting to borrow 
the dramatic forms of Terence in 
rendering the accounts of holy vir- 
gins is well known. Hroswitha, in 
spite of her wonderful powers of 
characterization, did not succeed in 
giving to the Western World the 
drama that was to captivate the 
medieval mind. 

With the Fall of Rome went the 
caperings of the mimi and panto- 
mimi. These, very probably, as- 
sumed the characters of the jocu- 
latores and the jongleurs of the 
Middle Ages. The Roman Church 
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had frowned upon their original 
dramatic activities even as it 
frowned upon all that was associ- 
ated with the Folk Drama, the 
Mummers’ Play. But Rome was not 
wholly destructive. She left the 
way open for the development with- 
in her own sphere of a drama 
which, from evidences brought for- 
ward by Professor Young, rose at 
times to sublime heights of beauty. 

I for one, and there will be hun- 
dreds like myself, am grateful to 
the Yale Professor of English for 
his admirably sustained argument 
that the Christian drama of the 
Middle Ages rose indeed in the 
midst of the liturgy or plan of pub- 
lic worship in use in the Western 
Church, without ever supplanting 
or destroying that liturgy. Most 
emphatically is it asserted, in the 
first of these two volumes under 
discussion, that the Mass, usually 
quoted as the origin of the Chris- 
tian drama, never lost its dignity 
and meaning in the thought and 
devotional life of the faithful, as an 
essential act of worship. The 
Mass, undoubtedly possessing many 
dramatic qualities and elements, 
was never regarded as the esthetic 
picturing of an event that had hap- 
pened in the past, but was always, 
what it is to-day, a genuine renewal 
of the Sacrifice of Calvary. A theo- 
logian could not use stronger words 
than does Professor Young to illus- 
trate this point. So too, the Di- 
vine Office, with many of its dra- 
matic seasonal observances, always 
remained primarily the official Ro- 
man act of prayerful service of God. 

This fine though very essential 
point has not always been rever- 
enced by some of our liturgical 
writers; it has certainly not been 
reverenced by some of our preach- 
We are all familiar with rhe- 


ers. 
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torical statements concerning the 
“Drama of the Mass” but we must 
not forget that though the Mass 
does contain many dramatic ele- 
ments (there are the carefully 
studied gestures of the priest and 
the responses of the servers) it is 
not genuine drama because there is 
no impersonation. As Professor 
Young insists, the priest does not 
impersonate Christ. It is Christ 
Himself, using the priest as an in- 
strument, Who offers up to His Fa- 
ther, the renewal of the Sacrifice of 
Calvary. 

What then is the basis for the 
frequent association of the Mass 
and the liturgy in general with the 
development of medieval drama? 
It is proved that throughout the 
ages the essential actions and 
words of the Mass remained un- 
altered. But in the course of time, 
deliberate and perhaps unsanc- 
tioned literary embellishments were 
attached to the liturgical texts. The 
object of these embellishments was 
to aid in a devotional understand- 
ing of the strict liturgical words. 
They form a wide variety (and 
Professor Young gives us the wid- 
est variety I have ever seen gath- 
ered together) but for the sake of 
convenience they may be called 
“tropes.” I venture to offer an ex- 
ample, chosen here merely because 
of its convenient brevity. 

Strict liturgy demands that the 
priest, in the Mass, should repeat 
the simple phrase Kyrie Eleison. 
But in some places, to elucidate the 
doctrine of the Redemption, the fol- 
lowing embellishment was added: 


Kyrie 

magnz Deus potentixz 
liberator hominis, 
transgressoris mandati, 
eleison. 
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These tropes, embellishments 
added to the various parts of the 
Mass, and particularly to the In- 
troits of particular Feasts, form the 
germ of medieval drama. 

How did they arise, and by what 
authority were they permitted? 
That is a most difficult question to 
answer. The problem becomes in- 
creasingly difficult when we re- 
member that the tropes came into 
being subsequent upon the intellec- 
tual and esthetic revival fostered 
by Charlemagne within the Roman 
Church. Part of the Carolingian 
policy was to purify the various 
liturgical works in use throughout 
the Western Church. The vigorous 
attempts made in that direction are 
known to every student of history. 
Perhaps the policy had reference 
more to the purity of the Latinity 
in use than to the actual contents 
of the liturgical books. Be that as 
it may, the tropes, some in poetic, 
others in prose form, multiplied 
and speedily displayed their dra- 
matic quality. Many of them, even 
in the earliest stages, could, with 
the use of impersonation, easily 
have become diminutive plays. 

Especially favored were the 
tropes added to the /ntroit of the 
Mass at Easter; and it was precise- 
ly the conglomeration of incidents 
recalled by the liturgical season of 
Easter and emphasized or ex- 
plained by the usé of beautiful lit- 
erary tropes, that gave to the Mid- 
dle Ages the most powerful forms 
of Church drama. Most pleasing 
to the medieval audience was the 
play, the Visitatio Sepulchri. With 
masterly skill, Karl Young traces 
for us three stages of this popular 
drama and its germ is easily recog- 
nized as the trope, the literary em- 
bellishment added to strict liturgi- 
cal words. 
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The transition to the other plays 
is then clearly understood. Having 
realized the possibilities before 
them, the medieval writers produce 
the Ludus Paschalis and the many 
dramatic renderings of the post- 
Resurrection events: the Journey 
to Emmaus, Pentecost, the Ascen- 
sion. 

Plays of this kind were most 
popular for many generations. It 
is curious that there was no im- 
mediate attempt at dramatization 
of the Passion. Before the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century and 
even after that time the evidence 
that such plays, dealing with the 
Passion, were performed within 
the Church, is very scant. Seldom 
do we find this fact accounted for 
in such dignified and theologically 
weighty terms as those employed 
by the learned Yale Professor of 
English: “We may also surmise, if 
we wish, that for bringing before 
the medieval worshipper the great 
Immolation, the Mass itself was felt 
to be sufficiently effective. Since by 
visible and audible means the cele- 
brant could bring about daily an 
actual repetition of the great sacri- 
fice, what need was there of imi- 
tating it through the imperfect 
means of impersonation and stage- 
craft?” (Vol. L, p. 492). 

But the Passion Play was there, 
in however few forms, and Profes- 
sor Young finds in it the natural 
development of pious medieval im- 
aginings focused upon the part as- 
sumed by the Blessed Virgin dur- 
ing the Tragedy of Calvary. From 
the twelfth century onwards there 
was an especially fervent cult of 
Our Lady, and prominence in devo- 
tion to her was given to her réle as 
Sorrowing Mother. In the early 
ages of the Church the general at- 
titude of Christian writers was to 
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portray the Blessed Mother as 
standing in dignified silent sorrow 
beneath the Cross, and devotion 
seldom departed from the authentic 
accounts of Sacred Scripture. St. 
Augustine, in his Meditationes, had 
thought of her as bewailing in 
words, as well as in tears, the cruel 
details of the Passion, but, it is as- 
serted, this is not the usual tend- 
ency. With the wider reading of 
the Apocrapha and with the newer, 
warmer devotional attitude of writ- 
ers and preachers came the custom 
of emphasizing the probability that 
they who witnessed the Tragedy, 
Mary particularly, gave utterance to 
their sorrow and even tried to con- 
sole one another. Thus we trace 
the exquisite compositions known 
as the Planctus Mariz, the Lamen- 
tations of Mary, and these, in turn, 
offer splendid material for dramatic 
effort. 

Naturally, the Nativity Plays, 
whose center is the manger of 
Bethlehem, are dealt with in the 
work under discussion. These, like 
the Easter Plays, retain their at- 
tachment, through the medium of 
the trope, to the Introit of the Mass. 
In this case, of course, it is the Jn- 
troit of the Christmas Mass. And 
St. Francis of Assisi, through the 
classical dramatization of the Na- 
tivity that he rendered at Greccio 
(for which, by the way, he received 
Papal sanction) did much to pop- 
ularize this form of drama. Dur- 
ing the period of 1219-20 he had 
journeyed to the East and the cere- 
mony at Greccio may have been for 
him what Evelyn M. Cesaresco, 
quoted by Young, calls “the crystal- 
isation of haunting memories car- 
ried away from the real Bethle- 
hem.” 

Thence onwards a whole wealth 
of themes was offered to the medi- 
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eval mind and plays multiply, deal- 
ing with every character appearing 
in the Old and New Testaments, 
with every event of religious im- 
portance until, it would seem, the 
list is exhausted and the transition 
is made to non-Scriptural themes. 
At this point we mark the rise of 
the Miracle Plays. These are still 
under the inspiring influence of the 
Church but they deal with the re- 
markable happenings in the lives 
of favorite Saints. They do not 
rest upon the tropes, yet they too 
possess liturgical relationship in 
that they are based upon the many 
existent legends, some of which 
would have found a place as Les- 
sons, read during the liturgical of- 
fice of Matins. The most numer- 
ous and the most popular of these 
plays were those dealing with St. 
Nicholas, a much reverenced Saint 
of the Middle Ages. 

Professor Young calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that for a consider- 
able length of time all these plays 
were most probably absolutely in 
the hands of Churchmen or Church- 
women. In parish and monastic 
churches the réles were assumed 
by the clergy, and in nunneries by 
the nuns themselves. Hence the 
interesting discussion concerning 
the attitude of the official Church 
towards the drama which tradi- 
tion had placed in her possession. 

Naturally, there were abuses; 
there was inequality in the actual 
performance of these plays; there 
was even, at times, a pandering to 
the lower instincts of the crowds 
for whose benefit the plays were 
performed. But on the whole it is 
the Professor’s studied conviction 
that the intention both of the cler- 
ics who composed and who acted 
the plays was distinctly reverent. 
Moreover, practically every contem- 
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porary defense of the Church 
drama emphasized the idea that it 
was intended to instruct the igno- 
rant and to edify the faithful gen- 
erally. Personally, I would like to 
challenge any skilled theologian or 
writer of devout literature to read 
the Mystery and Miracle Plays 
which Professor Young has gath- 
ered together in these volumes, and 
to find any substantial contribution 
that does not or cannot enlighten 
the ordinary understanding as to 
the profundities of Christian faith, 
or inflame the will in relation to 
Christian morality. Only a jaun- 
diced mind, out of sympathy with 
human nature for which, after all, 
religion, and particularly Christ’s 
religion, was intended, can find 
cause for quarrel even with the 
“quaint fancies” of these beautiful 
forms of drama. 

But what exactly is the truth 
with regard to the attitude of the 
Church of Rome? We know this 
much; her hold was not tenacious. 
After the Reformation, the Church 
let them go as quietly as she had 
allowed them to find a place in her 
life. During the period of the pop- 
ularity of the plays not a few 
prominent Churchmen denounced 
them altogether; but others, equal- 
ly prominent, encouraged them, at 
least by their presence. The offi- 
cial utterances of the Church were 
concerned mainly ‘with the abuse 
rather than with the use of the 
drama and it is safe to declare that 
whilst the various communities 
(these of course, formed part of 
the great family of the Church) re- 
spected the decencies of behavior 
and of speech, there was quiet ac- 
quiescence as before a substantial- 
ly sacred and helpful tradition. 
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We cannot say the same of the 
thundering reformers. These, Wy- 
clif for one, eagerly seized upon 
the opportunity to denouncé Rome 
by stressing the evils, real or imag- 
inary, that they found in the per- 
formance of the drama. I venture 
to assert that the whole mentality 
of the reforming body, unlike the 
mentality of the Roman Church, 
naturally gravitated towards a con- 
demnation of drama in itself as 
something evil. The reader of The 
Drama of the Medieval Church will 
find the lengthy diatribe of Barna- 
by Googe. I confess I have studied 
it for the first time. As to the 
fairness of his violent denunciation 
of the sacred drama, judgment 
must be left to the critical student. 

What might have happened in 
the development of other spheres 
of life had the Church retained her 
influence over the drama is a very 
interesting speculation, and _ the 
material offered us by Professor 
Young gives us considerable food 
for thought. This much is true. 
At the close of the Middle Ages 
writers left not merely the deposit 
of the Christian tradition and faith 
but also the official language of the 
Church in seeking out and com- 
posing their dramatic contribu- 
tions. Prior to this deviation, the 
drama had been international and 
it may be quoted as at least one 
element in the fostering of univer- 
sal like-mindedness. Leaving the 
Church, the drama took on dis- 
tinctly national colorings and bias, 
and perhaps from this period it has 
become one of the most powerful 
instruments in strengthening the 
national sentiments which, in our 
own day, form such a barrier 
against world understanding. 














THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


ARMAGEDDON ON BROADWAY 


AST Saturday we went to a 
matinée. That meant that 
summer was over. It was a very 
sad matinée. A great empty thea- 
ter; an audience that wondered 
why it happened to be there. After 
the first curtain the mystery of it 
all deepened. Just why did the au- 
thor happen to think he could 
write?—why did the director think 
he could direct?—-why did most of 
the actors ever imagine they could 
act?—and why did anyone want to 
lose money in abetting all these 
people in one colossal mistake? 
That same evening we went to a 
picture house where the admission 
was 15 cents instead of $3.30. The 
contrast was galvanic. For $3.30 
the public was offered a shoddy 
play, badly written, imperfectly 
constructed, untidily directed in 
which second-rate actors hesitated 
over their lines; for 15 cents one 
saw a picture in which not only 
money but scrupulous care had 
been lavished on every detail; 
whose distinguished cast had been 
diligently rehearsed and _intelli- 
gently directed, where the story 
was plausible and the interest sus- 
tained. Included, of course, in the 
15 cent admission was a news reel, 
a comedy and a cartoon. The an- 
swer to the question “What will 
become of the legitimate theater?” 
seemed transmuted into “What has 
become of the theater?” Isn’t it 
rather a miracle that there are 
any theaters left? For if the Amer- 
ican people have been educated 





along any particular line it is in 
the art both of salesmanship and 
purchase. We hunt bargains with 
the same avidity as sentiment. We 
thrill to idealism but our reactions 
are practical. Most of the time we 
vote the Republican ticket! The 
greatest American psychologist 
taught us to measure truth by util- 
ity; the President of Harvard spon- 
sored the sale of culture by the 
foot. Our most magnificent manu- 
facturers are the ones who are 
shrewd enough to appreciate what 
“cut rate” means to their custom- 
ers. One of our greatest depart- 
ment stores is willing to lose thou- 
sands a week in its Book Depart- 
ment, which stock is deliberately 
sold below cost, to advertise the 
fact that it is the house of bar- 
gains. Reducing profits for the 
sake of a rapid turnover has be- 
come the principle of our business. 
The larger volume of trade makes 
the “cut rate” possible; it need not 
at all imply second-rate wares. 
Perhaps it is due to the tradition 
of Barnum that apparently the the- 
atrical industry clings to the fetish 
that the public is still gullible. 
Once in a Lifetime was the thea- 
ter’s laugh on Hollywood, but Hol- 
lywood could now retort with a 
good many laughs on the theater. 

When sound reached the screen, 
pictures faced a definite challenge. 
Pretty faces were no longer suffi- 
cient; as George Kaufman ex- 
presses it, “pretty lips often uttered 
‘pure Spearmint.’” Picture people 
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may have lacked culture but they 
realized their own deficiencies. 
They began buying culture in the 
open market. They have remained 
the highest bidders. They bought 
brains and education and etiquette; 
they bought art and good taste and 
genius. They selected the most 
precious fruits from the theatrical 
tree and began offering them on 
gilded platters to the public. The 
entire standard of the pictures 
mounted like an express elevator. 
When the most intelligent profes- 
sionals of England and America 
began to assemble in Hollywood, 
scenarios had to be written from a 
different angle. Caption writers 
made way for London’s best play- 
wrights. There Came the Dawn 
faded out on the screen but the 
dawn had come. Of course there 
are a great many foolish pictures be- 
ing taken because there are a great 
many foolish people who want 
them, but if you will think back 
over the last five years, the devel- 
opment of the old movie is a mar- 
vel—a marvel of endeavor and 
achievement. 

What has the American theater 
developed within the same period? 
The Kaufman comedies, the O’Neill 
tragedies, Miss Le Gallienne’s Juliet, 
and Alice in Wonderland and Green 
Pastures. Since Barrymore left the 
stage there have been few produc- 
tions in the grand manner to rival 
the Hopkins’ Hamlet. Musical pro- 
ductions have held their own with 
Of Thee I Sing and Music in the 
Air; and until pictures can offer 
color as well as sound operettas 
have some defensive. Hollywood 


has learned to borrow everything it 
needs from the theater, but the 
theater has been no usurer. The 
theater has never even waked up 
to the fact that there is no audi- 
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ence any more for third-rate mate- 
rial. The public who are hunting 
amusement without any definite 
object almost invariably go to the 
picture houses unless they are de- 
termined to spend money when 
they choose one of the dramatic 
successes. The public who are still 
theater-minded are the type who 
stay at home unless there is a play 
that seems to be worth seeing. The 
picture people have made a much 
more thorough study of their audi- 
ences. The twelve-year-old child, 
who used to be the criterion of pub- 
lic intelligence, is growing up. 

An executive of one of the largest 
film corporations showed me a pile 
of photographs on his desk. “Pretty 


faces! Pretty faces!” he uttered 
scornfully. “Our mail is full of 
them. What we want is intelli- 
gence. It costs us nearly $500.00 


to make a screen test of any one 
of these girls and we must mark 
off several thousand more before 
we can be sure of her ability.” 
That is why Hollywood finds the 
theater very useful. It is a testing 
ground for the screen. Until there 
is a less one-sided codperation be- 
tween the stage and the screen, it 
seems likely that the stage will suf- 
fer. Mr. Arthur Hopkins is now 
going to the Coast to direct some 
pictures. The news delights us. In 
the future we predict that the great 
directors and producers will all be- 
long to both screen and _ stage. 
Then will come the day of needed 
readjustments when instead of try- 
ing out picture material in the thea- 
ter, certain scenarios will be re- 
served for the screen from the out- 
set and certain plays will never be 
attempted in the studios. There 
will be a free interchange of actors 
and directors. The intelligence of 
theater audiences will be respected 
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and with their confidence restored, 
they will return to their allegiance. 
From all accounts the country thea- 
ters had a very excellent summer 
because they have learned to cater 
to their neighbors. Just so audi- 
ences once filled the old Lyceum 
and Daly’s and later the Empire 
and Belasco’s. Now, except for Gil- 
bert Miller and Sam Harris, there 
is hardly a producer who can pro- 
vide even one success a winter. 
Even the Theater Guild has lost the 
implicit faith once held in it by 
its subscribers. After the pollu- 
tion of that faith with American 
Dream, one cannot blame the sub- 
scribers. Perhaps the screen owes 
more than it imagines to the cen- 
sorship. 

The Armageddon of the Theater 
we believe will come when the pic- 
tures have disseminated so much 
culture and education among the 
general public that the public, ef- 
fervescing with cultivation will de- 
mand the classics. If the theater 
be wise, it will prime itself to take 
the offensive. If not, the walls of 
Elsinore will rise in Hollywood and 
the ruins of the Empire and the 
Booth will be wreathed with ivy. 

P.S. In the interim we advise 
you to see Katharine Hepburn’s 
performance in Morning Glory. 


A Party.—“This is in no sense 
a play in the ordinary sense of the 
word,” says Ivor Novello on the 
program. “There is no main plot 
and no construction.” But of 
course critics rarely agree with an 
author! The three acts of Mr. No- 
vello’s play-with-a-very-small-P en- 
compass a supper held at some- 
body’s studio. No one, least of all 


the guests, seemed sure of the own- 
ership, but the supper was in honor 
of one of Miranda’s first-nights and 
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Miranda herself was very much 
there. We imagine that what No- 
vello had in mind was a sparkling 
dramatic cartoon; a rapid sketch of 
golden Bohemia brimming with 
artists and critics, professionals 
and the peerage; outlined in epi- 
gram; shadowed with passions. 
There is no reason why such a play 
should need excuses. The sole 
function of a plot is the develop- 
ment of character through circum- 
stance. When sufficiently strong 
personalities are suddenly brought 
close together, an agitation is 
caused in the atmosphere that flows 
swiftly into a story. 

Once Mr. Novello had brought 
into his studio a young actress in- 
toxicated with her successes; an old 
actress hungry for more of them; 
an elderly peer mad to marry the 
young actress and a newly married 
peer who is just as anxious to es- 
cape her, the plot should compose 
itself automatically. But that is 
where Mr. Novello’s flair for the- 
atrical smartness undoes him. He 
loves to be brilliant but he forgets 
to be honest. His only sincerity is 
his love for the theater. He re- 
writes with conservative gusto all 
the time-honored situations. He 
conserves all the old flourishes. His 
manner of displaying a party is 
just the reverse of Katharine Mans- 


field’s. In her Garden Party the 
banalities are given importance 
through their context. She sug- 


gests some universal quality in the 
passage of a tea cup. Just so an 
apple or an orange in a Still Life 
by Cézanne acquires value. It has 
the outward simplicity and uncan- 
ny subtlety of Gertrude Stein’s 
prose or T. S. Eliot’s quatrains. 
But Ivor Novello is neither modern 
nor subtle. He has painted a the- 
atrical poster with a heavy brush 
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and caricatured his contemporaries 
with theatrical glibness. In Lon- 
don where the caricatures could be 
recognized, they were naturally 
more pointed. 

Miranda is known to be Tallulah 
Bankhead, and Mrs. MacDonald, 
the older actress is Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. In England she was 
played by Lillian Braithwaite but 
here Mrs. Campbell plays herself. 
This detracts from the caricature 
but contributes the only touch of 
real emotion. Even though she at- 
tempts to wear a modern evening 
dress which is always cruel to any- 
one over forty, Mrs. Campbell se- 
cures for herself a certain splendor 
and succeeds in dominating the 
company. When she declaims a 
tirade from The Trojan Women 
she becomes almost oppressively 
impressive. Lora Baxter flings her- 
self about the party with a fussy 
self-consciousness that is meant to 
show vitality. She is so obviously 
full of affectation that her attempts 
to steal the young peer from his 
bride never seem very serious. The 
only character that assumes defi- 
nite shape beside Mrs. Campbell, is 
the hard-boiled female journalist 
played by Olive Reeve Smith. In 
the same humble spirit in which he 
defined his play as not a play, Mr. 
Novello provides Act II. with some 
impromptu divertissements when 
the imitations of Miss Cissie Loftus 
become the much appreciated fea- 
ture. We disagree with Mr. Novello 
as to the propriety of making a 
play out of a party, but we agree 
with him that his Party is not al- 
ways a play. However, we did en- 
joy a good deal of it.—At the Play- 
house. 


Come Easy.—Besides giving birth 
to the N. R. A., the depression has 


evolved a new brand of comedy. It 
really seems descended from the 
story of the Seven Little Pigs who 
tried so hard to keep the Wolf 
from the door. Both in Three- 
Cornered Moon and now again in 
Come Easy, the Wolf is scratching 
very hard to come in and in both 
comedies the Little Pigs are very 
casual about the bolts. Come Easy 
has all the laughs if not the origi- 
nality of Three-Cornered Moon. 
Mrs. Ward, an amiable widow who 
lives with her brother, has three 
children, two of whom are expert 
spenders and idlers while the third 
brings home in triumph a real Ital- 
ian Count. He is also an amiable 
young man who overlooks the fact 
that the roof leaks over his bed 
and shows marked facility in ac- 
quiring the American idiom. The 
Wolf seems definitely worsted 
when the Count presents his fiancée 
with a diamond pin and Uncle Daye 
plunges into a Bull Market, but 
even as the Seven Little Pigs sud- 
denly discover their enemy in the 
chimney so do the Wards find the 
Wolf right in their midst by the 
fall of the second curtain. Their 
eventual victory is maneuvered 
with some adroitness and Act III. 
maintains the merriment. 

Come Easy has a simple friendly 
atmosphere and swings along with 
guileless humor. It never even at- 
tempts to be brilliant or unusual 
or vulgar, but it is often funny. 
The funniness is largely due to 
Mrs. Ward as played by Helen 
Lowell. The whole Ward family 
are entirely commonplace; Mrs. 
Ward has none of the sublimely 
vacuous quality of the Mother of 
Cissie Loftus in Three-Cornered 
Moon but wins her laughs on her 
commonplaces. She is much op- 
pressed by her elegant sister-in- 
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law, for Mrs. Ward married above 
her station and confesses that she 
felt much more at home with Mr. 
Ward when he was not too sober. 
She felt at home most of the time! 
—At the Belasco. 


THE BLUE WI1bDow.— Miss 
Queenie Smith—‘“poor little thing” 
—has been lured from the musical 
comedies to a comedy that has nei- 
ther music nor a great deal of com- 
edy. It’s about a poor little widow 
who insinuates herself into a fam- 
ily and from that vantage into 
every masculine bosom, married or 
single within her radius. How her 
kind friend and hostess loses and 
recovers her husband from the 
viper she had warmed, is the story. 
The wise-cracking spinster, who 
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has taken the place of the old Eng- 
lish curate in American comedy, is 
there with many dry quips and 
wet cocktails while Miss Queenie 
Smith seems to try very hard to as- 
sume the mannerisms of Ruth Gor- 
don. 

Strange to say she is trying it in 
a living room which seems to be 
identical with the room in the cot- 
tage in Bermuda or Nassau that 
housed Miss Gordon’s first play last 
season. If the program had not in- 
sisted that the Blue Widow was 
visiting in Westchester, we should 
have said that this season’s play- 
wright’s characters had met the 
same real estate agent. We fear 
that the lease will also soon run 
out for this year’s tenants.—At? the 
Morosco. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


April 


One SunDAY AFTERNOON. — The 
solitary survivor of last season, this 
very human and original comedy 
demonstrates the good taste we 
have always held was inherent in 
the much maligned public. Like 
Another Language, One Sunday 
Afternoon slipped modestly into its 
theater in the late Spring without 
any stars lending it brilliance. Its 
own intrinsic merits gained it a 
steadily increasing popularity. The 
scene of Biff the Bully’s return 
from jail is a moment of simple 
and pure emotion that is worth re- 
membering. Sincerity can’t be 


bought but has its definite value in 
the box office.— At the 48th St. 
Theater. 





September 


DANGEROUS CorRNER.—A “two for 
one” revival of the interesting 
drama by Mr. Priestley which is 
really as good as the original pro- 
duction. The dialogue and charac- 
ter drawing are so good that one 
needs a second visit to Dangerous 
Corner to appreciate all its clever- 
ness. It is quite as interesting, per- 
haps a little more so, the second 
time, as the surprise element is 
not so important as the delicate de- 
velopment of the story entirely 
through the conversation of some 
after dinner guests. Jig Saw puz- 
zles are simple compared to the 
intricate weaving of the dialogue 
Its philosophy is also provocative 
of discussion.—At the Waldorf. 
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The Ball and the Cross 





Tre BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe Worip AND THE Fair. Z/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CHRIST IN INDIA 


E vast subcontinent of India 

stretching between the eternal 
snows of the mighty Himalayas in 
the North, and the surging waves 
of the Indian Ocean on the other 
three sides, embraces within its ter- 
ritory 357 million inhabitants,—or 
nearly one-fifth of the total popula- 
tion of the world,—grouped under 
many castes, creeds and colors. Of 
this mighty number, scarcely one 
per cent belongs to the Catholic 
Church; another one per cent be- 
longs to the Protestant and Schis- 
matic denominations; about 20 per 
cent are followers of Mohammed, 
and the rest, some 280 millions, are 
Hindus, or “members of the indige- 
nous religions of India.” Consider- 
ing the fact that, according to well- 
attested tradition, the Gospel of 
Christ was preached in India by 
one of the twelve Apostles, at a 
time when most of the European 
countries of the world were still 
steeped in the darkness of pagan- 
ism, it is almost inexplicable why 
this ancient land of philosophers 
and sages should have remained 
impervious to the “light that is set 
on a hill.” 


This is all the more to be de- 
plored as Jesus Christ, the incar- 
nate Son of God, was Himself an 
Oriental; of which fact the enlight- 
ened Hindu is very proud. “With 
all your attempts to paint Him with 
blue eyes and yellow hair,” says 
Swami Vivekananda, the foremost 
Hindu religious thinker of modern 
India, “still the Nazarene was an 
Oriental. The similes, the imag- 
eries contained in the Bible, the 
scenes, the locations, the attitudes, 
the groups: all the poetry and sym- 
bols, talk to you of the Orient: the 
bright sky, the heat, the sun, the 
desert, the thirsty men and ani- 
mals: wells, and the men and wom- 
en coming with pitchers on their 
heads to fill them with water; the 
flocks, the plowmen; the mill and 
the wheel, the millpond, the mill- 
stones, all these are found to-day in 
Asia.” And yet, when the message 
of Christ was carried to India, His 
own received it not. What is the 
reason for this seeming mystery? 

In answer one has simply to ex- 
amine the nature of Hindu mental- 
ity. Orthodox Hindus are polythe- 
ists, and believe sincerely in several 
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divine incarnations. For has not 
Krishna in his Celestial Song (or 
Bhagavit-Gita) told them clearly: 
“Whenever virtue grows lax and 
immorality prevails, whenever the 
world is degenerating, I come to 
help it forward, and thus I appear 
from time to time and in different 
places. Wherever thou findest a 
great soul of immense power and 
purity struggling to raise human- 
ity, know that I am there, and fall 
down and worship.” The devout 
Hindu therefore sees no objection 
to venerating and even to worship- 
ing Jesus Christ as the Son of God, 
while at the same time remaining 
outside the visible Community of 
the followers of the Master. Thus 
in India one often meets with abso- 
lutely sincere Hindus, who ask for 
Masses for their intentions, who 
visit the Blessed Sacrament, who 
say their rosaries and pray to the 
saints, without ever thinking of 
formally entering the Church by 
receiving the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism. 

The average Hindu is, moreover, 
intensely proud of the so-called 
spirituality of the East, as opposed 
to the materialism of the West. A 
contemporary Hindu poet, writing 
in one of the patriotic journals of 
the country, apostrophizes Jesus 
Christ in the following words: 
“Come, Lord Jesus, come to India; 
there is no place for You there in 
Europe. Take Your stand in Asia, 
the land of the Buddha, of Janaka, 
of Kabir, of Nanak, of Nimai and 
Nitai, of Suka and Sankara. Come 
with Your new message to this 
land, where the spirit is worshiped. 
Come, Lord, and be the latest gem 
in the string of devotees, which en- 
circles India’s heart.” 

Nor is the fanatic Hindu zealot 
alone in his national egotism. A 
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small group of Protestant mission- 
aries, too, has seemingly found in 
India, what they have failed to find 
in their Protestant homeland. Fore- 
most among these is the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews who has completely iden- 
tified himself with India’s national- 
ism, her ancient culture and phi- 
losophy. Leaving his Protestant 
home nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, to work in India as a mission- 
ary, he has entered into close asso- 
ciation with Rabindranath Tagore, 
the Indian poet, and Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, India’s ascetic politician. Com- 
paring the political intrigues, na- 
tional hostilities and business com- 
petition of the West, with the as- 
ceticism, magnanimity and _ tolera- 
tion of some of India’s sagelike 
leaders, he came to the strange 
conclusion that Christ’s teachings 
are more truly observed in the ori 
ental country of his adoption, than 
in his Western home. He has, 
however, completely closed his eyes 
to the unspeakable social customs 
of caste and untouchability, Pur- 
dha and female serfdom, which are 
the curse of unfortunate India. 
Though we should be always ready 
to acknowledge individual merit in 
every one, whether pagan or Chris- 
tian, it would be extremely unjust 
and illogical to blind one’s self to 
the gross national evils of India, 
and to ignore the existence of mil- 
lions of practicing Christians in the 
West. 

The personal austerities and he- 
roic self-denial of Mahatma Gandhi 
have undoubtedly won the respect 
and esteem of every one, both in 
the East and the West. Some of 
his devotees, in the height of their 
hero-worshiping zeal, consider him 
a modern incarnation or avatar of 
the deity. Others, following the ex- 
ample of the great national hero 
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himself, look upon him as a non- 
Christian follower of the Great 
Master. Not long ago, the Hindu Edi- 
tor of the Indian Social Reformer, 
a popular nationalist weekly, wrote 
as follows on the great moral value 
of the Mahatma’s political activ- 
ities: “Never before have so many 
earnest minds of all races and all 
creeds turned to Christ for guid- 
ance in their perplexities. The 
number and insight of the new 
lives of Christ that are published 
are alone evidences of the fresh and 
deepened interest in His life and 
teaching. But the most impres- 
sive proof of it is, that Mahatma 
Gandhi, a Hindu, has sought, for 
the first time in history, to apply 
the Master’s teaching to politics as 
the means of raising the people of 
India to a consciousness of their 
duty to themselves and to human- 
ity. . . . Mahatma Gandhi’s move- 
ment has made the central teaching 
of Christ known and cherished in 
quarters, where Christian mission- 
ary propaganda for hundreds of 
years has been unable to pene- 
trate.” 

Statements like the above might 
lead one to suppose that all the 
Hindus of India, following the un- 
questioned leadership of Gandhi, 
might, some bright morning, for- 
sake their Hindu ways and seek 
shelter in one or other of the sev- 
eral Christian denominations in In- 
dia. But the truth is far from this. 
The high caste, educated Hindu is 
as far away from the fold of Christ 
as he has always been. Full of ver- 
bal admiration as he is for Jesus 
Christ and His Sermon on the 
Mount, he still prefers to be a Hin- 
du, following an ethical code that is 
poles asunder from the one that is 
marked out by Our Lord. If you 
ask him for an explanation of his 
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conduct, he will readily quote the 
Bible and reply in Christ’s own 
words: “Not every one that saith 
unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter in- 
to the Kingdom of Heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of My Father, 
Who is in Heaven.” This is invari- 
ably followed by a tirade against 
the materialistic West and a rap- 
turous eulogy in favor of the soul- 
force of Mahatma Gandhi! 

In order to give a keen edge to 
his plea in this direction, Swami 
Vivekananda, in his speech on 
Christ the Messenger, advances the 
following interesting line of argu- 
ment: “All the teachers of human- 
ity are unselfish. Let us suppose 
that Jesus of Nazareth were preach- 
ing to the multitude and a man 
came to Him and said: ‘What You 
teach is beautiful: I believe that it 
is the way to perfection, and I am 
ready to practice it; but mind You, 
I will have nothing to do with You 
or Your name.’ What would be 
the answer of Jesus of Nazareth? 
Undoubtedly it would be, ‘Go on in 
your own way, brother, be good, 
advance onward. I do not care 
whether you give Me credit or not. 
I never have been a shopkeeper. I 
do not trade in religion. These are 
truths and truth is nobody’s prop- 
erty. Nobody can patent truth. 
Truth is God Himself. Go on.” 
Such then are the arguments that 
keep the Hindus away from the In- 
carnate Son of God and His sub- 
lime ethical code, which alone 
would rid India of many crying so- 
cial evils that have grown up as 
excrescences of a decadent pagan- 
ism. 

This has been the main reason 
why most of the missionaries work- 
ing in India have turned their 
backs upon the educated Hindus 
with a view to working among the 
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poor untouchables of the country. 
The missionaries baptize them, edu- 
cate them, improve their physical 
and economic conditions, and make 
them better citizens. 

Of late, however, intoxicated by 
a spirit of aggressive nationalism, 
hard things are being said by Hin- 
du leaders against the proselytizing 
activities of Christian missionaries. 
They look upon Christianization as 
denationalization, and are even try- 
ing to reclaim Hindu converts by 
performing certain rites called 
“Suddhi” or purification. In their 
anxiety to put a stop to the Chris- 
tianization of the poor outcastes 
the Hindu leaders are giving them 
concession after concession. Led 
by Mahatma Gandhi, the caste Hin- 
dus are throwing open to them, not 
only the doors of their hitherto 
closed temples, but even the doors 
of their legislative houses. Struck 
by a sudden fit of remorse for their 
past misconduct, they have decided 
not to call the outcastes by the de- 
spicable name of Untouchables but 
by the newly-coined name of the 
Harijans or God’s people. 

It would be a gross injustice to 
the numerous Christian missionary 
bodies working in India to say that 
the Gospel is being preached only 
to the lowest strata of society. The 
numerous centers of higher educa- 
tion, manned by Christian mission- 
aries, are really intended to carry 
the message of Christ to the élite 
of India. Such venerable institu- 
tions as St. Xavier’s College, Cal- 
cutta, St. Joseph’s College, Trichi- 
nopoly, Loyola College, Madras, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, are cen- 
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and culture spread throughout pa- 


ters from which Christian 


gan India. In fact the pious pro- 
moters of these educational insti- 
tutions are treading in the footsteps 
of that pioneer Jesuit missionary, 
Robert de Nobili. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that a 
new school of zealous missionaries 
is rising up in Northern India, the 
adherents of which are closely fol- 
lowing the example of that Apos- 
tle of the educated Hindu. Led by 
Father Dandoy, S.J., a learned San- 
skrit scholar from Belgium, they 
are publishing a periodical called 
the Light of the East which pre- 
sents the teachings of Christ in an 
oriental form. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of this publication is a series 
by Rev. P. Johanns, S.J., B.Litt. 
(Oxon.), under the caption “To 
Christ through the Vedanta,” the 
keynote of which is the argument 
that a systematic and well co6rdi- 
nated study of the Vedanta or Hin- 
du philosophy would lead a Hindu 
to the knowledge of Christian 
truths. The new venture met with 
a storm of protest from certain 
quarters in its initial stages, but 
that has subsided and better coun- 
sels have prevailed. With the rapid 
advance of Indian nationalism, and 
the steady disappearance of un- 
touchability and allied problems, 
missionaries have to adopt more 
up-to-date means of making Christ 
known in India; and one cannot 
think of a better plan than the one 
so ably launched by the promoters 
of the Light of the East. 

K. E. Jos, M.A. 
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THE THINGS OF THE SPIRIT 


HAvE we time, have we the in- 
clination now to give ear to the 
spiritual? A friend of mine who 
prides himself on being an esprit 
fort, said to me not long ago: 
“Christianity is dead, or rapidly dy- 
ing; and this Oxford Movement in 
which you affect to take such in- 
terest, is dead and buried. too.” I 
wondered, though I did not en- 
quire, why my friend limited him- 
self to saying that Christianity was 
dead, when there were so many 
other deaths he might, with equal 
plausibility, have recorded—Shake- 
speare for example, and Homer, 
and Virgil, these too are dead. But 
is there not another way of looking 
at it? Suppose it is we who are 
dead! Because we cannot hear 
their voices, we conclude that they 
are mute. If Christ were really 
dead, then it would follow that a 
great many other things were dead 
as well, or at least under sentence 
of death: Love, Pity, Renunciation, 
Beauty, Compassion, Generosity—- 
and all forms of Art, save base ma- 
chine-made imitations. What, in a 
word, is at stake, what it is whose 
death my friend already proclaims, 
is nothing less than the spiritual 
part of man, the Ariel in him. 
Thus one begins to catch a glimpse 
of what religious people mean by 
“salvation.” They mean the vic- 
tory of the spiritual over the mate- 
rial, of the soul over the body, of 
life over death. 

I think “the enemy,” of whom 
Professor Gilbert Murray speaks in 
the following passage from his Re- 
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ligio Grammatici, is really none 
other than our old acquaintance the 
Devil, who has discarded his horns 
for another, and a’ more cunning, 
disguise; or he is Caliban, the beast 
Caliban, whose foul conspiracy de- 
stroyed the vision of grace, sim- 
plicity and beauty; at whose defil- 
ing approach those actors, who 
were spirits, “melted into air”; 
“The enemy who has no definite 
name, though in a certain degree 
we all know him. He who puts al- 
ways the body before the spirit, the 
dead before the living; . . . who 
makes things only in order to sell 
them; who has forgotten that there 
is such a thing as truth, and meas- 
ures the world by advertisement or 
by money; who daily defiles the 
beauty that surrounds him and 
makes vulgar the tragedy; whose 
innermost religion is the worship 
of the Lie in his Soul. The Philis- 
tine, the vulgarian, the Great Soph- 
ist, the passer of base coin for true, 
he is all about us, and, worse, he 
has his outposts inside us, perse- 
cuting our peace, spoiling our 
sight, confusing our values, making 
a man’s self seem greater than the 
race, and the present thing more 
important than the eternal. From 
him and his influence we escape 
by means of the Grammata into 
that calm world of theirs, where 
stridency and clamour are forgot- 
ten in the ancient stillness, where 
the strong iron is long since rusted 
and the rocks of granite broken in- 
to dust, but the great things of the 
human spirit still shine like stars, 
pointing Man’s way onward to the 
great triumph or the great tragedy, 
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and even the little things, the be- 
loved and tender and funny and 
familiar things, beckon across gulfs 
of death, and change with a magic 
poignancy, the old things that our 
dead leaders and forefathers loved, 
viva adhuc et desiderio pulchriora.” 

People who, like my friend, 
speak of Christianity as “dead,” 
seem to regard it as they might the 
growth, maturity and decay of 
some past civilisation, such as the 
Egyptian, the Aztec, the Greek, the 
Roman, the Babylonian—as some- 
thing which came, and grew, and 
flourished for a time, and then dis- 
appeared. But for the Christian, 
Christ has always existed. His In- 
carnation was the revelation, in 
time and space, and in a manner 
cognizable by our finite senses, of 
His eternal Godhead. It was, as it 
were, the precipitation, the visibil- 
ising, the expression, in a symbol 
adapted to the human mind, of 
that which had ever been. The 
Christian revelation is as it were, 
the breaking of the eternal ocean of 
Truth above the reefs of time, the 
revelation of the Divine by means 
of a symbol, an economy, adapted 
to the mind of man. 

Nevertheless, it is true that 
Christianity has died, or appears to 
have died, not only in the hearts of 
innumerable individuals, but of 
whole peoples. In Russia, for ex- 
ample, every means which the gen- 
ius of persecution can suggest has 
been set in motion to extirpate reli- 
gion, to destroy it root and branch, 
to expose its ceremonies to ridicule, 
its priests to obloquy and insult. 
Thus, they think to kill religion. 
They do but kill themselves. Such 
efforts have always been fruitless 
in the past. We have no ground 
for doubting that they will prove 
fruitless now. Christianity is never 
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so near to triumph as in the hour 
of apparent defeat. Neither indi- 
vidually nor in the aggregate can 
man do without religion. Other 
things, other interests, some new 
absorption, some fresh intellectual 
theory may seem, for the time, to 
have banished God. Such were the 
Age of Reason, the cult of Comtism 
in France; such is the exclusive de- 
votion to material interests, and the 
onslaught upon religion in every 
shape or form which we observe in 
Russia to-day. 

In any age when the mind looks 
outward rather than inward, when 
it tends to be absorbed in the con- 
templation of external phenomena, 
Religion, the sense of the Unseen, 
of the world of the spirit, is corre- 
spondingly obscured. 

But, in truth, man is never long 
content with material and tangible 
things. When the needs of the 
body are satisfied to their fullest 
extent, when he controls everything 
that can minister to his physical 
and material well-being, even then, 
secret discontent gnaws at his 
heart. However peremptorily the 
visible world may obtrude itself 
upon us, be the age never so mate- 
rialistic, there have always been 
some to desert the world for the 
things of the spirit; some who shun 
the market-place and the money- 
changers; some for whom the 
earthly guerdon has no value. 

So, even to-day, amid the stri- 
dent clamour of our modern life, 
with its soulless contempt for the 
things of the spirit, its greed, its 
lust for power, its love of advertise- 
ment, its apparently irredeemable 
vulgarity, there are those for whom 
the nightingales still divinely sing, 


“For Death it taketh all away, but 
them it cannot take.” 
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But, if the Primacy of the Spir- 
itual is to be maintained; if we are 
not all to be imprisoned in the body 
of this death, if, not Truth and 
Beauty indeed, but we ourselves are 
threatened with a living death, who 
or what shall save us? Will it be 
that heavy Hanoverian Protestant- 
ism, from which the Tractarians 
came to redeem us? Will it be the 
Modernist, who would rob Chris- 
tianity of its supernatural sanction 
and make religion the handmaid of 
science, or will it be that ancient 
Catholic heritage—ancient yet ever 
young—which was once our pre- 
cious birthright, but which, long 
since, we cast away? 


—From The Oxford Movement, by J. Lewis 
May. New York: The Dial Press, Inc. 
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Not ANGLES, BUT ANGELS 


THE project of converting Eng- 
land first occurred to Gregory in 
consequence of an incident which 
is thus related by the Venerable 
Bede (translation by T. Stapleton, 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth) : 

“On a certain day when manie 
merchants came to Rome, and 
brought into the market place dy- 
vers wares to be sold, and manie 
also came thither to buy, emongest 
them Gregory him selfe came to 
cheapen, and vew the market. 
Where when emongest other things 
he had espyed young men set to be 
sold being of white skinne and 
comly countenance, with decent or- 
der, and colour of their heare, be- 
holding them awhile, he demanded 
at last, out of what region or land 
they were brought? And it was 
answered that they came out of the 
yle of Britannie, where the inhabit- 
ants were all of that beautie. Then 
asked he whether the people of that 
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ylande were Christian men, or yet 
lyved in the paynims errors? And 
answer was made, that they were 
al paynims. Then this good man 
heavielie sighing from the botome 
of his harte, Alas, quoth he, it is a 
pittiful case, that the author of 
darkness should possesse such 
bryght and beautifull people, and 
that men of so fayre a face, should 
inwardly beare so fowle a soule. 

“Then enquired he farder an 
other thing, what was the name of 
that nation or people? And when 
answer was geven, that they were 
called Angli, Angles, or English. 
Truely not without cause, quoth he, 
be they called Angles, for they have 
an Angel’s face (Angelicam). And 
it is but meete that such men were 
partakers, and inheretors with the 
Angels in heaven. But what is, 
quoth he, the name of the province, 
whence they came? The merchants 
answered, that the people of that 
province were called Deyres (of 
Yorkshire). Marry, quoth he, they 
may justly be named Deyres, For 
they shal be taken From the ire of 
God (De ira), and called to the 
mercie of Jesus Christ. But what 
is, quoth he, the kinge’s name of 
that Province? When it was an- 
swered that his name was Alle, S. 
Gregory, alluding to the name, 
sayd: Alleluja must be sounge in 
that Prince’s Dominions to the 
prayse of Almighty God his cre- 
ator.” 

Gregory determined to convert 
the Angli, and had started on the 
mission single-handed, when he 
was recalled by Pope Benedict I. 
On his accession to the Papacy he 
entrusted the deferred enterprise 
to Augustine, who met with com- 
plete success. 


—From The Story of Rome, By Nornwoop 
Youne. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 











THE NECESSITY OF REVOLUTION 


THESE are incredulous times and 
we must be very careful. We are 
most of us as fatuous when we ex- 
plicate the problem of pain as when 
we attempt to analyse the economy 
of its distribution amongst men. 
We remember having it explained 
to us in early youth that pain is 
primarily a prophylactic whose 
function is to sound the alarm of 
lesion and disease lest (fatally) 
they go unperceived. Unrelieved 
toothache the next day (without 
the hollow tooth) led us to suspect 
the universal application of the 
Doctor’s apologetic—a derivative of 
the cloudy, highly-adaptable theos- 
copy, a cheery convention called 
“religion,” that has been leading us 
(since hearty Victorian times) to 
atheism and despair. For it is a 
lamentably incomplete prophylactic 
that provides the pangs of a fam- 
ished belly, with no subsequent 
dinner to ward off death by starva- 
tion. 

We are a little careless. We 
demonstrate for the comfort of the 
sentimental that the contortions of 
guinea-pigs are little more than the 
simulation of suffering; tears for 
the animal creation may be as- 
suaged by an a-priorism which de- 
nies the brutes time-sense, antepast 
and introspection. But we are in a 
fix when the hyper-aesthetic observ- 
er projects his sensibilities into the 
crudely organised lives of children 
no less than brutes. 

We need not deny that it is the 
fundamental mystery that there 
should be suffering at all; it is the 
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complete Catholic sense alone that 
can explain the mystery, can justi- 
fy the Creator by submitting to the 
requirements of the end and nature 
of his creation. But it is with the 
social sequelae of pain, the suffer- 
ings of humanity, that we are con- 
cerned. We have little illusion as 
to the degree of our own suffering 
and (when, at least, we are per- 
sonally touched) we do not usually 
err on the side of what the mod- 
erns call “callous objectivity.” We 
are in the thick of the agony, if no 
nearer than next door; it shall take 
more than comfortable words to 
dull its acuteness if we be truly 
Christian. 

“One misery begets another” 
apothegm has it. It were a less 
trite thesis that should trace the 
wandering rays of revolution back 
to that feeble, questioning candle- 
glimmer—an indifferently treated 
problem of pain. Had Lenin un- 
derstood the meaning of the cross 
on which the suffering Man-God 
died, the gibbet on which his broth- 
er was hanged might have meant 
the Christian recrudescence that 
can alone save the world. But 
Lenin was not a Catholic—nor re- 
motely acquainted (let this acquit 
him of the guilt of the Revolution) 
with Catholicism. Only since 1917 
have we appreciated the full catas- 
trophe of the Schism and Vladi- 
mir’s adherence to it. 

We have called these stray 
thoughts the Necessity of Revolu- 
tion. And though their humble in- 
tent in the following paragraphs is 
no more than to catalogue a few of 
the evils that have followed the 














Reformation (and to stimulate a 
keener sense of the misery abroad) 
we are aware of the ambiguity that 
suggests the inevitableness of re- 
volt. For the revolt of the twen- 
tieth century is a standing indict- 
ment of neglectful Christians, and 
only when they revolt against 
Mammon with the same energy 
that Bolsheviks have revolted 
against God can we hope for light. 
Like the smug heresy of the Phari- 
sees our apostasy lies secretly in a 
protestation of faith which is cyn- 
ical as to its own efficacy. And if 
we lack the courage to act, let us 
at least have the honesty to see. 
Somewhat more than half a cen- 
tury ago the bien-pensant world 
was worried (in quite large num- 
bers) about the scandal of Man- 
ning. And Manning was not alone 
to scandalise. Bishop Ketteler of 
Mayence had been a herald of re- 
volt (if revolt it was). Leo himself 
had not been inactive as Bishop of 
Perugia. By the ‘eighties large 
groups of students of every nation, 
“Social Catholics,” were meeting at 
Fribourg under the leadership of 
the democratic Cardinal Mermillod. 
By 87 scandalised patrons were or- 
ganising a congress to combat the 
social congresses of Liége; for the 
movement was universal; its mem- 
bership was not confined to priests 
and intellectuals and the workers 
themselves. Léon’ Harmel was not 
the only employer in its ranks; and 
much international labour organi- 
sation to-day is the result. But dis- 
sent and reaction, as we have sug- 
gested, were not rare. The num- 
ber of the Faithful who regard the 
Church chiefly as the divinely ap- 
pointed guardian of privilege and 
property have always been too 
great. And there were the usual 
number, fifty years ago, convenient- 
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ly unable to distinguish between 
Social Catholicism and that non- 
existent thing they would call Cath- 
olic Socialism. 

The Archbishop at Westminster 
taught no new doctrine, but he 
sought to restore Catholic teaching 
on property and to apply it vigor- 
ously to the nineteenth century 
conflict between Capital and La- 
bour. His expression “right to 
steal,” as de Pressensé remarked, 
grafted on the right to work and to 
be helped, though borrowed from 
the most orthodox teaching of the 
Church was hardly calculated to 
soothe the already exasperated 
nerves of the pocket-conscious. 
For Manning (as for any Catholic 
with intelligence and ingenuous- 
ness enough to perceive in Catholi- 
cism the Fraternity of Christ) po- 
litical economy was a moral sci- 
ence subject to the laws of con- 
science: Man alone was the essen- 
tial social unit, his needs and func- 
tions, the only absolute economic 
standard. 

Man was an entity whose recog- 
nition must be enforced; the Car- 
dinal endorsed the right of the 
State to interfere. The economic 
history of the working man, he per- 
ceived, had been a violation of 
these principles. Labour was not a 
commodity and its right should be 
a pervading principle in the distri- 
bution of wealth. 

“Let the workers unite” may 
from a church dignitary have 
sounded strange to a world made 
uneasy by Marx’s manifesto. But 
Manning was as sceptical as any 
German State-Socialist in respect of 
the cajoleries that disguised ex- 
ploitation. Where the worker ex- 
isted for the process of production 
and not the process of production 
for the worker, he was quick to 
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perceive the thin end of the wedge 
of slavery. 

Even we remember when luxury 
(beer and tobacco) amongst the 
workers aroused indignation as at 
a national calamity. The failure of 
the worker to abstain was indeed 
one of those recurrent calamities to 
which Capital was subject. For the 
mass of surplus value was clearly 
affected by the workers’ reaction to 
the Capitalist Exhortation to Higher 
Things; its augmentation was ap- 
preciably assisted by the work- 
man’s thrift. (We need hardly in- 
sist in the relation of “thrift” to 
wage-depression.) Communal kitch- 
ens, etc., and the philanthropic su- 
pervision of the workman’s recrea- 
tion were pretty sound investments. 
The profligacy of the working class 
was a canker gnawing at the na- 
tion’s prosperity. 

Similarly in Manning’s own day 
memories of Malthus had provided 
the Capitalist with a thesis where- 
by the most intimate activity, the 
right to reproduce, was a grace ac- 
corded or withheld at the good 
pleasure of Capital. For the Mal- 
thusians, with a muddleheaded no- 
tion of the correlations between the 
growth of the working class and 
the increase of Capital were unable 
to distinguish between the incon- 
stant requirements of capitalist 
production and the actual produc- 
tivity of the existing means. In 
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consequence the workers were bid- 
den to adapt their numbers to the 
requirements of Capital. They 
were exhorted “to abandon their 
thoughtless habits.” Procreation 
must be limited by the extent of 
employment. The worker was the 
appendage of Capital: subservient 
to his product even after his work 
was done, consuming, recreating, 
propagating himself only in accord- 
ance with the interests of Capital. 

By an inevitable providence there 
is an acutely sensitive conscious- 
ness of these miseries in the en- 
cyclicals of Pope Pius XI. It should 
not be necessary to inform Chris- 
tians of the object of the present 
Pope and his predecessor Leo XIII. 
in approaching the social question. 

In fact, of course, it is:— 

“This is the aim which Our 
Predecessor urged as the necessary 
object of our efforts: the uplifting 
of the proletariat.” 

It was not that the Encyclical 
might provide Christian newspa- 
pers next day with the serviceable 
caption “Pope Condemns Commu- 
nism,” nor that the nerves of the 
pocket-conscious should be soothed 
into the additional complacence of 
the bien-pensant. It was that 
Christian civilisation might avail it- 
self of the power and the vision to 
which it is heir. 


—J. F. T. Prince, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 


September, 1933. 














SuDDEN DEATH OF BisHoP DUNN 


His many friends everywhere, 
but especially in New York, were 
deeply shocked by the news re- 
ceived early on the last day of Au- 
gust that the Most Rev. John J. 
Dunn, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York, had died of a heart at- 
tack during the night. He was 
Vicar General of the Archdiocese 
and pastor of the Church of the 
Annunciation on West 131st Street. 
The Bishop would have been sixty- 
four on the first of September. 

Born on East Side New York, 
Bishop Dunn spent all his priestly 
life in the great city. He attended 
St. Gabriel’s parochial school as a 
boy and then went to St. Francis 
Xavier’s College in New York and 
to St. Charles College, the prepara- 
tory seminary at Ellicott City, Md. 
The young student made his theo- 
logical studies at St. Joseph’s Semi- 
nary, then situated at Troy, N. Y., 
and was ordained in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on May 30, 1896. His 
first parochial work was done at 
the Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist. In 1904 the late Cardinal 
Farley planned a branch of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Faith, and he selected the young 
Father Dunn to take charge; he 
never relinquished his active inter- 
est in this great work. 

Ten years after beginning the 
diocesan branch of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, Fa- 
ther Dunn was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Archdiocese, and in 
October, 1921, he was consecrated 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York. His 
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death removed a notable figure in 
the Catholic life of New York. It 
was he who had led the Church’s 
defense in the unfortunate charities 
investigation shortly before he be- 
came bishop. During the World 
War, it was he who directed the 
Catholic War Drive for funds in 
the Archdiocese, and who directed 
the Catholic part in the United War 
Work Campaign. The Bishop has 
been secretary of the New York 
Catholic Charities since the begin- 
ning of that notable organization. 
In connection with his work for 
the Foreign Missions, he estab- 
lished here the Catholic Students’ 
Mission League. Twice he made a 
tour of the Foreign Mission coun- 
tries, and this last summer he led a 
pilgrimage to Rome for the Holy 
Year and had an audience with the 
Holy Father on June 27th. 

Labor Day morning there were 
two Requiem Masses in the Annun- 
ciation Church, where the body of 
the deceased Bishop lay in state. 
The first Mass was for the children 
of the parish and the second for 
the adults at which the Right Rev. 
Msgr. Lavelle, Rector of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral preached, repre- 
senting Cardinal Hayes. Then the 
body was transferred to the Cathe- 
dral where the Office of the Dead 
was chanted that evening by the 
Priests’ Choir; the Most Rev. James 
E. Kearney, Bishop of Salt Lake, 
and formerly a pastor in this city, 
presided in the sanctuary. The fol- 
lowing morning Cardinal Hayes 
pontificated at the Solemn Mass in 
the presence of many archbishops, 
bishops and priests, diocesan and 
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religious, sisters from the numer- 
ous Orders around the metropoli- 
tan area, and a great gathering of 
the laity. The sermon was preached 
by the Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Co- 
adjutor Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco, and dealt chiefly with the 
great and untiring labor of Bishop 
Dunn in behalf of the Foreign Mis- 
sions. The body was laid to rest 
that afternoon in the little ceme- 
tery of the mother house of the Do- 
minican Sisters at Newburgh, N. Y. 
Among the numerous letters and 
telegrams of condolence received by 
Cardinal Hayes were those from 
President Roosevelt and Governor 
Lehman, both expressing their per- 
sonal sorrow at the death of the 
Bishop. May his soul rest in peace! 
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DEATH CLAIMS THREE SCHOLARLY 
PRIESTS 


Durine the latter part of the 
summer the Church in this country 
and in France lost three priests 
who had held high place among the 
scholars and writers of our day. 
In this country no priest was more 
widely known among his fellow 
priests than the Rev. Dr. Herman 
Joseph Heuser who in 1889 found- 
ed The Ecclesiastical Review, a 
monthly magazine for the clergy. 
For thirty-eight years he was its 
editor, retiring in 1927, and for 
even a longer period than that he 
was a Professor in the Seminary at 
Overbrook, Pa., where the priests 
of the Philadelphia archdiocese are 
trained. Dr. Heuser read a story 
by an obscure Irish priest many 
years ago and he persuaded him to 
write a novel of Irish priestly life 
to run serially in the Review. The 
result was Canon Sheehan’s My 
New Curate, and thus was this 
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scholarly and genial Irish priest 
made known to America. Others 
of his works appeared first in the 
Review and then in book form. Dr. 
Heuser himself wrote many books 
during his long life,—he was eighty- 
three when he died in August,— 
dealing mostly with Scriptural sub- 
jects and priestly life, as, for exam- 
ple, Chapters of Bible Study, The 
House of Martha at Bethany, From 
Tarsus to Rome, The Autobiography 
of an Old Breviary, and Pastor Hal- 
loft. 

Another Seminary Professor very 
widely known and loved in this 
country who died recently was the 
Rev. Joseph Bruneau, S.S., Superior 
of the old St. Mary’s Seminary in 
Baltimore, Md. He was a native of 
Lyons, France, where he made 
most of his studies for the priest- 
hood. After his ordination in 1889 
in Paris he joined the Sulpicians 
and devoted all the rest of his life 
to the education of young men for 
the priesthood. He taught in the 
Seminaries of Boston, New York 
and Baltimore,—since 1909 in the 
last named city. The Most Rev. 
Bishop James A. Walsh, Superior 
General of Maryknoll, credits Fa- 
ther Bruneau with being largely re- 
sponsible for their magazine, The 
Field Afar, and wrote of him: “We 
can call to mind no priest engaged 
in the training of American semi- 
narians better qualified than Fa- 
ther Bruneau. His mind was keen, 
his judgment true, his knowledge 
wide yet profound. The measure 
of his service was ‘filled to the 
brim and overflowing’; his heart 
like that of the Master, was world- 
wide, and his priestly ideal—Christ 
Crucified” (Baltimore Catholic Re- 
view, Sept. 1, 1933). 

There also passed away this sum- 
mer the distinguished writer, Abbé 














Henri Bremond, member of the 
French Academy, Officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor, and Doctor of Lit- 
erature, honoris causa, of Oxford. 
With ten years residence in Great 
Britain, Abbé Bremond cultivated a 
scholarly interest in English litera- 
ture and especially in the lives and 
writings of the great English Car- 
dinals of the last century, Wise- 
man, Newman and Manning. His 
study on the conversion of New- 
man is a masterpiece; it has been 
translated into English. He was 
engaged on a monumental work 
when death called him at the age 
of sixty-eight. This was his His- 
tory of Religious Sentiment in 
France, planned to comprise four- 
teen volumes; eleven have ap- 
peared, the last of them only a few 
months ago. The French Academy 
awarded it the Grand Prix in 1922 
and the following year elected its 
author to its membership. Abbé 
Bremond also wrote Apologie pour 
Fénelon, Vie de Bl. Thomas More, 
and a biography of St. Jeanne de 
Chantal, which last was condemned 
and withdrawn by its author, and 
he also contributed frequently to 
French Catholic and literary peri- 
odicals. Upon his deathbed he re- 
ceived the special blessing of the 
Holy Father. 

May the souls of these devoted 
priests rest in peace! 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY RECTOR 
BEcoMES BISHOP 


Worp was received in the middle 
of August that the Right Rev. 
James H. Ryan, D.D., Rector of the 
Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., had been named titular Bish- 
op of Modra. Bishop-elect Ryan 
has been Rector since the summer 
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of 1928 and last spring was ap- 
pointed for a second five-year term. 
All his four predecessors in that of- 
fice have been made bishops either 
during or after their rectorship. 

Since 1928, according to the N. C. 
W. C. News Service, “the Catholic 
University has expanded its facil- 
ities and increased its activities in 
all departments. The greatest de- 
velopment has been shown in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, organized as a special school 
of the University in 1930. Since 
1928 the student body of the Uni- 
versity has increased from 892 to 
1,450, the faculty has increased 
from 115 to 145, six new religious 
houses or colleges have been estab- 
lished at the University, and eight 
additional religious orders of men 
have become represented there. 
The summer session also has 
shown remarkable development, 
and enjoyed its largest enrollment 
during the term just closed... . 
While the institution’s income has 
increased nearly seventy per cent 
during Msgr. Ryan’s_ rectorship, 
and the expenditures have in- 
creased from three-quarters of a 
million dollars to more than a mil- 
lion dollars annually, the cost per 
student has decreased from $823 to 
$773.” 

Bishop-elect Ryan is a noted fig- 
ure in the field of Catholic educa- 
tion and philosophy. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical 
Association, the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, and of the Exec- 
utive Council of the Medieval Acad- 
emy of America. Msgr. Ryan was 
one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, and served as a delegate to 
the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy in 1926. Ad multos 
annos! 
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Papa Honor Comes To Dr. JOHN 
A. RYAN 


Tue CaTHOLc Wor cp is happy to 
record that the Rev. Dr. John A. 
Ryan, one of its most esteemed con- 
tributors for several years, has been 
created a Domestic Prelate by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI., with the 
title of Right Rev. Monsignor. Dr. 
Ryan is Dean of the Faculty of Sa- 
cred Sciences at the Catholic Uni- 
versity and Director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Action of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 
For many years he has been the 
outstanding Catholic authority in 
this country on social and econom- 
ic questions, a pioneer advocate of 
minimum wage laws and a stanch 
defender of the right of labor to 
organize. Dr. Ryan had a promi- 
nent part in organizing the Cath- 
olic Association for International 
Peace and is chairman of its Com- 
mittee on International Ethics. He 
was also chairman of one of the 
commissions of the International 
Conference on Social Work held 
last at Frankfort. We felicitate 
Dr. Ryan on this well-deserved 
honor which has come to him. 
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New AposTouic DELEGATE TO JAPAN 


An American prelate held the im- 
portant post of Apostolic Delegate 
to Japan, the Most Rev. Edward A. 
Mooney, recently named Bishop of 
Rochester, N. Y. His successor, the 
Right Rev. Paul Marella, though 
not an American, has lived in this 
country for ten years as auditor of 
the Apostolic Delegation in Wash- 
ington, and he is well known to 
bishops and priests throughout the 
country. He came here with His 
Excellency Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi 
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in 1923. Msgr. Marella will return 
soon to Rome where he will be con- 
secrated Titular Archbishop of 
Doclea before going to his new field 
of diplomatic activity in Japan. 
We congratulate the Archbishop- 
elect upon this new high dignity 
and wish him success in the post 
to which the Holy Father is send- 
ing him. 
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CONVENTION OF THE CATHOLC CEN- 
TRAL VEREIN OF AMERICA 


DurinG the week of August 20th 
Pittsburgh was the scene of the 
78th National Convention of the 
Catholic Central Verein. The Cath- 
olic Women’s Union, a sister or- 
ganization, met simultaneously to 
discuss problems of social and 
charitable work in which their or- 
ganization is interested. The Most 
Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, D.D., Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, pontificated at the Sol- 
emn Mass the opening day of the 
Convention. A large number of 
prelates, priests and delegates from 
all parts of the country attended 
the sessions. 

The Very Rev. Sigismund Cratz, 
O.M.Cap., newly elected Provincial 
of the Capuchins, was the principal 
speaker the first day, addressing 
the convention on the subject, 
“Man Created in the Image of God, 
a Social Problem.” The Rev. H. J. 
Miller of Fort Wayne, Ind., spoke 
that day on “The Seventh Com- 
mandment and Social Action,” and 
praised President Roosevelt’s plan 
for recovery as the first sign of a 
return to “a fundamental under- 
standing of the sense of righteous 
ownership and righteous usage of 
property.” Among the other speak- 
ers were Mr. Frederick P. Kenkel, 
director of the Central Bureau of 











St. Louis, recipient of the Laetare 
Medal a few years ago, who gave 
an account of the activities of the 
Central Bureau, and Dr. Nicholas 
Dietz, Jr., of Pittsburgh, who dis- 
cussed the question of “Looking to 
Colleges and University Graduates 
for Leadership.” Mr. John Eibeck 
of Pittsburgh was elected President 
of the organization. 


tin 
—_— 





FOUNDATION FuND VOTED BY 
DAUGHTERS OF ISABELLA 


At the biennial convention of the 
Daughters of Isabella held in Mon- 
treal during August, the delegates 
voted “that we establish a Queen 
Isabella Foundation in the National 
Catholic School of Social Service, 
Washington, D. C., each member to 
be assessed two cents per month 
for the next five years.” This 
makes possible the gathering of a 
fund of approximately $100,000, 
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which is to be deposited in the en- 
dowment fund of the School, and 
the interest on this fund is to be 
devoted to fellowships which will 
be awarded to members of the 
Daughters of Isabella, that they 
may be trained under Catholic aus- 
pices for work in the field of social 
service. 


-— 
—_— 





DEATH OF THE Pro-DATARIUS 


His Eminence, Raphael Cardinal 
Scapinelli, died on September 17th, 
at the age of seventy-five. He had 
not been in good health since an 
operation performed two years ago. 
For many years he had been in the 
diplomatic service of the Church, 
representing the Vatican at Paris, 
Lisbon, Madrid and Vienna. Pope 
Benedict XV. created him a Car- 
dinal in 1915, and in 1930 he suc- 
ceeded the late Cardinal Vannutelli 
in the Papal Dataria. 
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With JAMES W. BENNETT 
(“Speed !—The Insatiable Cry’’) all 
roads seem to lead, not to Rome, but 
to China, which is not surprising 
considering his long residence in 
that land. His present article could 
well be elaborated into a book there 
is so much history and adventure 
compressed into its pages. Mr. 
Bennett is at his home in New York 
after a short trip to California. 


FLORENCE STANDISH (Mrs. Davip 
D.) CLarKE draws in “Mothers of 
Stars” a composite picture of many 
mothers she has actually known 
and her story is the result of the 
fever of indignation they aroused in 
her. An occasional contributor, she 
lives in Kansas City and gives as 
much time as a devoted wife and 
mother may to writing, which is her 
hobby. 


Wett known as a miniature 
painter, Maup Metvin (“Song of 
Autumn”) has only recently at- 
tempted to publish her poems, 
though since her school days at the 
Sacred Heart Academy, Manhattan- 
ville, the writing of verse has been a 
favorite pastime with her. Miss 
Melvin lives in East Orange, N. J., 
and is a past President of the Wom- 
en’s Art Club of Cooper Union. 


WE are glad indeed to number 
Dom Louis Goucaup, O.S.B. (“Mo- 
nasticism in Scotland”), among our 
contributors. French by birth and 


education, he has been attached to 
St. Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, 
Hants., since 1907, having entered 
the Benedictine Order in 1904. He 
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is widely known for his scholarly 
articles in Belgian, English, French, 
German and Irish historical and 
theological journals and as the au- 
thor of Les Chrétientés celtiques, 
Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity and 
other works in French and English. 
Dom Gougaud holds his doctorate 
in Celtic Literature from the Na- 
tional University of Ireland. 


Rev. AvBert R. Banpini (“On 
Some American Words”), despite 
his labors as pastor of a busy par- 
ish, St. Rose’s, Crockett, Calif., still 
has time to pen for us his astute ob- 
servations of American men and 
manners. 


A NEw poet this month, and a 
genuine one, is DorotHy HoBson 
(“Let My Farewell Be Silence”), at 
present a senior at Hunter College 
of the City of New York. Her first 
volume of poems, Celestial Interim, 
published last Spring, has had a 
large circulation. She has written 
for various periodicals, including 
Harper's, Japm: The Poetry Week- 
ly, etc., and her readings of her 
poems have been enthusiastically 
received by many metropolitan 
clubs. 


WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER’s “Great 
Universities Abroad” is the result 
of research done in the Old Country. 
Professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson, for the past 
decade, and an occasional and high- 
ly valued contributor to our pages, 
Dr. Tucker is a graduate in Arts of 
Dublin University, and has his Doc- 
tor’s degree from the Gregorian 




















University, Rome. He was former- 
ly Head of the English Department 
in Riverview College, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, and to-day is well known in 
the lecture halls of many Western 
Universities. He is the author of a 
very well received College Shake- 
speare. 


A PERSISTENT student of the Cath- 
olic note in American literature, 
WALTER V. GAVIGAN hopes some day 
to write a book on the subject. 
“Longfellow and Catholicism” is a 
preliminary study thereto. Mr. 
Gavigan is on the faculty of St. 
John’s College, Brooklyn. 


ELLA FRANCIS GILBERT (Mrs. 
JaMEs E. Kinney) reverts to her 
usual medium this month in “Hill- 
Wife.” Her story “Wild Apples” 
in the August number was the sub- 
ject of much favorable comment. 


As Chaucer is to be the subject of 
THEODORE MayNarp’s doctoral dis- 
sertation for the Catholic Univer- 
sity, he is doubly qualified to give 
us his present article on “Chaucer’s 
Literary Development.” Mr. May- 
nard is again Professor of English 
at Georgetown University. 


Our readers’ first acquaintance 
with Dan W. GitBert (“The Octo- 
pus of the Lecture Room’’) in the 
August number has surely “pur- 
chased for him their good opinion.” 
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Again dealing with secular educa- 
tion, he presents an entirely new 
phase of the subject. Besides Mr. 
Gilbert’s forthcoming book Crucify- 
ing Christ in our Colleges, he is at 
present at work on a novel, Sub- 
verted, dealing with the same gen- 
eral theme. He makes his home in 
Los Angeles and is a contributor to 
various Western magazines. 


Papraic Cov is still in France, 
where his wife has been recuperat- 
ing after a severe illness. “A Dub- 
lin Day” is to form part of Mr. Co- 
lum’s new book, Other Roads in 
Ireland, soon to be published. 


A PoEM from the pen of the Rev. 
James J. Dary, S.J. (“October of 
the Angels”), is always welcome. 
We need tell our readers nothing 
of him, eminent as he is in the lit- 
erary world as poet, essayist and 
editor. 


WHEN Professor Young’s scholar- 
ly work on The Drama of the Medi- 
eval Church came to us for review 
demanding a specialist in its ap- 
praisal, we at once had recourse to 
FaTHER DunstTAN, O.S.F.C., D.Litt. 
(Oxon.), knowing that he had made 
special studies in that field. Supe- 
rior of the Franciscan Friary at 
Providence, R. IL. he is at present 
engaged in giving retreats in the va- 
rious houses of his Order in the 
United States. 
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Adventures in Ideas. 
da Vinci. 


Mew Books 


By Alfred North Whitehead.—The Romance of Leonardo 
By Dmitri Merejowski.—The New Psychologies. 





By Rudolph Allers, 


M.D.—tTry the Sky. By Francis Stuart.—The Letters of Robert Browning. Edited 
by Thurman Hood.—The Soft Spot. By A. S. M. Hutchinson.—Dufay to Sweelinck: 


Netherlands Masters of Music. 


Adventures in Ideas. By Alfred 
North Whitehead. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

A contemporary in the field of 
philosophy, sometimes lauded as 
America’s foremost philosopher, 
once wrote that “there are, of 
course, certain fashions, to use a 
harsh term, in thought, as well as 
in other matters.” Dr. Alfred 
North Whitehead, who is spoken 
of as one of England’s best phi- 
losophers, has in this recent work 
proved his American colleague cor- 
rect, and that the term “fashion” 
isn’t quite harsh enough. The Doc- 
tor proves himself a true son of his 
intellectual tradition. 

That the trend to-day is away 
from the objective and that the in- 
fluence of Baconian method in 
positive science is on the wane is 
clear. From Descartes down 
through Bergson the influence of 
mathematical concepts and method 
on the modern mind has been ever 
widening until to-day it dominates 
the whole field of modern philoso- 
phy and modern physics. Cosmolo- 
gies of the present bear no slight- 
est resemblance to those of even a 
half century ago. Non-Euclidian 
Geometry is held as of as much 
worth as Euclidian in interpreting 
reality, though the conclusions of 





By Edna Richolson Sollitt.—Shorter Notices. 


one are logically diametrically op- 
posed to those of the other. The 
modern mind seems to be con- 
cerned only with logical accuracy, 
with choice and perfection of meth- 
od and with self-consistency. That 
present trend, joined with the 
fashions of subjectivism, human- 
ism, intuitions and the confusing of 
the cognitive with the effective, 
finds its quite perfect expressive 
outgrowth in this present work. 

In every case the interpretation 
of the forces influencing man’s 
progress and civilization must de- 
pend largely on the philosophy of 
the interpreter. The present vol- 
ume is one more exemplification of 
that fact. The reading of Part IL, 
entitled “Sociological” can hardly 
help calling vividly to mind the 
masterly grasp of detail and the 
power of synthesis shown by G. K. 
Chesterton in his interpretation of 
man’s history in Everlasting Man. 
This mastery, together with the 
wealth of information and the 
power of conviction conveyed by 
Chesterton, is sadly absent from 
Dr. Whitehead’s endeavor. The 
adequate reason for this contrast I 
find in Dr. Whitehead’s philosophy. 
This philosophy is explained at 
length and with much success in 
Part III., and ultimately, the meth- 














od by which he has grown to his 
philosophy is defended in the chap- 
ter entitled “Philosophic Method.” 
The reading of that particular 
chapter brings out why Dr. White- 
head is so dogmatic in the sense 
that he offers no scintilla of evi- 
dence for such apodictic and sweep- 
ing declarations as, the “Method- 
ology of rational thought . . . is 
vitiated by dogmatic finality”; 
Aristotle “spoiled” the contribution 
to Ideas of his immediate prede- 
cessors; strictly there are no Ideas 
(strange in a book on Adventures 
of Ideas), since he declares that 
“blunt” truth has no significance 
and that Ontological Truth has no 
meaning and less importance. 
Therefore, his “Ideas” are a com- 
posite of physical pole and mental 
pole, wherein the mental is a sub- 
jective and affective contribution 
distinguishing “Appearance” from 
“Reality.” 

One can follow and, perhaps ac- 
cept, the building up of Dr. White- 
head’s philosophy, if he can first 
agree with his dogmatic declara- 
tions that, in Aristotle there is no 
place for the “interconnectedness 
of things,” and that his substance 
is a passive subject differentiated 
from others by the different im- 
pressions it receives, and therefore 
needing as much elucidation as the 
elusive and vague Receptacle of 
Plato. However, to accept either of 
these statements is to misread 
totally the meaning of Aristotle’s 
Entelechy, the physical substantial 
constituent, which by its presence 
determines the natures in existence 
to their specific being and so gives 
to each its stable laws of function- 
ing and consequently its purpose or 
finality. This concept of formal 
cause and substantial form is a 
contribution which gives to meta- 
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physics that very “system” the ab- 
sence of which Dr. Whitehead de- 
plores in the metaphysics of Plato. 
Yet Aristotle “spoiled” Plato. Con- 
fusion should be confounded! 
Moreover, it actually does give 
room for an understanding of the 
“interconnectedness of things” and 
our knowledge thereof, as does, 
likewise, the Tenth Category, which 
the author rules out of our field of 
knowing on the grounds that phi- 
losophy knows nothing of Rela- 
tions,—which is, of course, sheer 
nonsense to any “scholar.” 

One supposes that the Doctor’s 
answer to that would be that 
Scholarship spoils Plato and Pure 
Speculation—is it because it has ar- 
rived at an intelligible metaphys- 
ics?—and converts Pure Hellenism, 
which would give ideas never a 
chance to adventure in a real 
world, into scorned Alexandrian- 
ism. Yet, let us confess that 
“Scholarship” or Alexandrianism 
does critically test truth and cher- 
ishes it, when once found, with 
finality. Therefore, it gives to 
ideas the punch of conviction and 
of worth that can inspire man’s 
emotional strivings towards a per- 
fection fit for the individual and 
for the race. J. A. M. 


The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. 
By Dmitri Merejkowski. New 
York: Random House. $5.00. 
Who sets out to write about 

Leonardo da Vinci must needs 

stress some one aspect of this great 

mysterious genius, this supreme 
artist, scientist, mechanic, musi- 

cian, engineer, philosopher, this vi- 

brant sphinx, enigma to the ages 

that have followed him. And so 

Merejkowski picks up and turns 

over Leonardo’s achievements as 

they strike his attention — a little 
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about his painting, his sculpture, 
flying machines, canals and what- 
not, but it is the subjective Leo- 
nardo that fascinates him and will 
not let him rest, and he asks him- 
self: what manner of man is this— 
pervert or ascetic, tender savior or 
ruthless sadist, most worthy serv- 
ant of God or Antichrist himself? 
Perhaps Merejkowski dwells over- 
much on the unsavory ingredients 
of his potion, though undoubtedly 
some of his most powerful writing 
embodies these passages. Possibly 
his intent is to fashion for us an 
impregnable Leonardo, all wise, se- 
rene, rock-firm despite the waves of 
vice and superstition breaking over 
his feet; if so, he succeeds but 
slightly and leaves rather an after- 
taste of witchcraft, lust, cruelty, 
fanaticism and a_ considerable 
doubt of Leonardo’s integrity. 
Merejkowski’s childhood was 
passed in stern and melancholy sur- 
roundings and fed on legends and 
folktales; his youth was concerned 
with classicism and Positivistic phi- 
losophy; subsequently he embraced 
Christianity, married a famous 
poetess and spent twelve years writ- 
ing a trilogy on Christ and Anti- 
christ. All this should prepare one 
for the breadth and richness of the 
present volume as well as for its 
misty imperfections. There is a 
disturbing lack of design; charac- 
ters are given conspicuous promi- 
nence and promptly withdrawn, 
scenes and moods conjured up to be 
negligently tossed aside. But this 
is a trifling defect in view of the 
colorful copious pageant of the pe- 
riod that bursts into life before us; 
Il Moro and Beatrice d’Este, the 


Borgias, Machiavelli, Savonarola, 
Raphael, Louis XII., Francis L., 
Beltraffio, Michelangelo and _ the 


Medici—what wonder it ‘is hard to 
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keep each in his place in the amaz- 
ing procession? Probably the 
most forceful chapter is the quite 
extraordinary description of the 
Witches’ Sabbath; and certainly 
the most beautiful is the prose- 
poem of spiritual love that sings 
through Leonardo’s affinity with 
Lisa. Too great license is assumed 
by the narrator in so grave a mat- 
ter, for instance, as the insinuation 
that Leonardo received the Last 
Sacraments to please his friend 
rather than from spiritual motives, 
and also in the implied surrender 
of Beltraffio to the lures of the 
“white she-devil.” Real people, 
though dead these many years, 
should be touched with reverent re- 
straint. The reproductions of Leo- 
nardo’s drawings add to the read- 
er’s interest, but fewer of the note- 
book sketches of machines would 
suffice. The head of Christ illumi- 
nates the passages dealing with the 
Last Supper; a reproduction of the 
Mona Lisa would be welcome. 
Ga, 


The New Psychologies. By Rudolph 
Allers, M.D. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. Essays in Order No. 9. 
$1.00. 

The very competent Dr. Allers 
presents a timely study of the rela- 
tion of modern psychology to Chris- 
tian philosophy. The old (always 
understand, “experimental”) psy- 
chology inaugurated by Fechner on 
the basis of Weber’s Law, assumed 
all mental phenomena to be so 
many different combinations of 
simpler elementary sensations and 
attempted to apply the exact quan- 
titative measurements of physical 
science to mental life. This left 
pedagogy, history, art under the ne- 
cessity of finding a psychology of 
their own and it was inevitable that 
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there should come a study of the 
higher mental processes in them- 
selves and an alignment of psychol- 
ogy with sciences which use other 
methods than that of weights and 
measures. With Kiilpe began a re- 
action from nineteenth century 
mentality, the emancipation of psy- 
chology from the laboratory and a 
new interest in metaphysical prob- 
lems. 

Studying the “medical psycholo- 
gies” of Freud and Jung, which con- 
fine their attention to what are real- 
ly merely biological functions, the 
author shows them to be true chil- 
dren of the nineteenth century and 
products of the school which has 
been called the “not yet” and the 
“nothing else but” school. (Al- 
though it does “not yet” know the 
intimate nature of man, it assumes 
that thought is “nothing else but” 
a functioning of the cerebral cor- 
tex.) Adler’s Individual Psychol- 
ogy is removed from Psychoanal- 
ysis by being more modern in out- 
look and more realistic. Perceiving 
the inadequacy of biology to explain 
human character or to solve char- 
acter problems, it takes account of 
society and of the totality of things. 

The author foresees a gradual 
development of modern psychology 
bringing it nearer and nearer to the 
teachings of Christian philosophy 
and vastly increasing its possibil- 
ity of service both in therapy and 
in education. J. McS. 


Try the Sky. By Francis Stuart. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Stuart, being young, feels 
much more profoundly than he 
thinks and executes dramatic pas- 
sages much more skillfully than he 
composes novels. This, his third, 
is a third approach to what is 
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clearly his ruling interest—mysti- 
cism, that is, in the broad sense of 
unworldliness: timelessness, self- 
lessness, invulnerability. 

It is the story of a young Irish- 
man and an Austrian girl who as- 
pire to preserve the lyric ecstasy 
of their love in the face of all the 
forces that threaten it: the earth 
and time and the Cross. The au- 
thor relates their bizarre experi- 
ences in lovely passionate prose. 
He strives for realism only in the 
essentials of character, and proves 
himself a romancer of the better 
sort in so often achieving it. The 
resolution of his theme he fumbles 
pretty badly; but his people, for all 
their strangeness and incomplete- 
ness, have life in them. When Mr. 
Stuart’s thought catches up with 
his perceptions and the quality of 
his design becomes worthy of his 
materials, we may expect from him 
a very stirring and important 
novel. Even this one deserves a 
measure of the attention that 
Compton Mackenzie bespeaks for 
it in his Foreword, but hardly, I 
think, his description of it as “a 
work of the most profound spirit- 


‘ual importance to the modern 


world.” 

In spite of the fact that he has 
been announced as a Catholic, I am 
informed that Mr. Stuart is not of 
the Faith, as indeed his work im- 
plies. A. J. 


The Letters of Robert Browning. Ed- 
ited by Thurman Hood. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
$5.00. 

However the tides of judgment 
on the nineteenth century English 
poets may ebb or flow Browning’s 
reputation as a major English poet 
seems fixed. Much that he wrote 
may recede into the Limbo that en- 
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gulfs most of the world’s enormous 
(and once highly esteemed) output 
in prose and verse, but his best 
work is marked by an abundant 
and virile genius rarely matched in 
literary history. His erudition was 
enormous. His love-story was one 
of the most perfect ever experi- 
enced or recounted. His person- 
ality was so intense, dynamic, and 
original that it lives in every line 
he ever wrote. For all these rea- 
sons everything connected with 
Browning holds an interest for us, 
devotees of genius as we instinc- 
tively are. 

The present volume is second in 
importance only to the Barrett- 
Browning letters which appeared 
thirty-four years ago. It includes 
over two hundred letters now in 
the possession of Thomas J. Wise, 
the distinguished collector, and 
covering the years from 1838 to 
1889. Herein we see Browning at 
close range and from many sides. 
From his own lips we have the 
moving story of the final illness and 
death of his wife who “died in 
my arms, her head on my cheek”; 
of his rage twenty-eight years later 
on discovering that the deceased 
“Omar Khayyam” Fitzgerald had 
confided to a friend, “Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s death is rather a relief to me, 
I must say. No more Aurora 
Leighs, thank God!” and his venge- 
ful outburst in a vitriolic sonnet 
published in the Athenaeum; of his 
proposal of marriage, extraordinar: 
both for candor and for tactless- 
ness, to the beautiful and wealthy 
Lady Ashburton; his judgment of 
Rossetti’s poems as “scented with 
poetry, as it were—like trifles of 
various sorts you take out of a cedar 
or sandal-wood box”; his opinion of 
Swinburne’s verses as “florid im- 
potence”; his selection from his 
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own work of “four poems of mod- 
erate length which represent their 
writer fairly”;—Lyrical: Saul or 
Abt Vogler; Narrative: A Forgive- 
ness; Dramatic: Caliban on Sete- 
bos; Idyllic (in the Greek sense): 
Clive. 

Although these letters reveal 
Browning on the social rather than 
on the poetic side and their style 
is muscular and oddly “unliterary,” 
they supply a fascinating record of 
a vigorous and gallant life. 

3. 3. & 


The Soft Spot. By A. S. M. Hutch- 
inson. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50. 

The best feature of this _best- 
seller is its title, and just on the 
score of the title has Hutchinson 
sinned. When a man preémpts 
such a theme to himself, he should 
feel bound to do it justice. In this 
story of Stephen Wain we are led, 
from the excellent opening chap- 
ters, to expect a subtle and psycho- 
logically accurate study of charac- 
ter. But Hutchinson fails to give 
us this for three reasons. First, he 
lets the tale turn into a very ex- 
citing yarn of adventure, concerned 
with dead men in a Peruvian jun- 
gle. Second, perhaps egged on by 
publishers to introduce some sex 
element (rather interestingly miss- 
ing up to page three hundred), he 
interjects a weird love affair on a 
Malay island, the episode being 
startingly unrelated to the soft 
spot. Thirdly, he plays on an ab- 
surd run of luck which saves Ste- 
phen from the penalties of his 
crimes each time justice is on his 
heels. For instance, it is childish 
of an adult author to have the ene- 
my run over a few minutes before 
the inquest at which Stephen’s in- 
iquities are to be revealed. 
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Extremely well adapted to the 
study of a man’s soul is the style, 
which is curiously intimate and 
confidential. Such a theme and 
such a style should have made a 
masterpiece, not an _ inconsistent 
and far-fetched adventure story. 

K. D. B. 


Dufay to Sweelinck: Netherlands 
Masters of Music. By Edna Ri- 
cholson Sollitt. New York: Ives 
Washburn. $2.00. 

This volume is an _ invaluable 
contribution to the bibliography of 
the history of music. It is the first 
presentation of the achievements 
and the influence of the great 
Netherlands School of composers in 
unbroken continuity and proper se- 
quence. The influence of the 
Netherlands masters upon the 
whole art of music, theory, compo- 
sition, choral and instrumental 
technique, was the paramount in- 
fluence at least from the beginning 
of the fifteenth century until the 
death of Sweelinck in 1621. Even 
the great Palestrina and his col- 
leagues of the Roman School owe 
their contrapuntal mastery to the 
principles revealed in the works of 
Dufay, Okeghem, Josquin Depies, 
and the many other Flemish and 
Dutch composers who blazed the 
trail from the monotony of unison 
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melody to the rich and diversified 
polyphonies of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century. The whole 
fabric of our modern music rests 
upon the Netherlands plinth. 
Serious students of music realize 
that fact. But it has been difficult 
and equivalently impossible to se- 
cure well ordered and accurate in- 
formation about these old masters. 
Mrs. Sollitt has gathered facts, at 
first hand, which have been inac- 
cessible to most musicians. Her 
task must have been most arduous, 
but she has the satisfaction of hav- 
ing discovered rich and authentic 
data. The book is admirably writ- 
ten and should be in the library of 
every musician and student of mu- 
sic. It is published at an oppor- 
tune time, for musicians generally, 
restive with the irritations and af- 
fectations of ultra-modern music, 
are turning the clock back to the 
golden age of music, seeking a 
more truly artistic orientation than 
the cacophony and formlessness of 
our modern trend can furnish. 
That golden age culminating with 
Palestrina and De Lassus on the 
Continent and the Tudor writers in 
England, began in the Netherlands, 
survived there and flourished else- 
where through the extension of the 
Netherlands technique to other 
lands. W. J. F. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THEOLOGY AND APOLOGETICS: Fa- 
ther William A. Dowd, S.J., M.A., 
L.S.Scrip., has contributed a nota- 
ble addition to the Bruce Publish- 
ing Company’s fine “Science and 
Culture” series. As Professor of 
Sacred Scripture in the Seminary 
at Mundelein he has used in class 
work the material contained in The 
Gospel Guide; and he gives within 


brief compass enough to fill two 
semesters of college work. About 
one hundred pages is given to Gen- 
eral Introduction and to Special In- 
troduction to the Gospels. Part 
Three contains about two hundred 
pages on Exegesis of the Gospels. 
The Bibliography is practical and 
the Index fairly complete. It would 
perhaps be helpful if there were 
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added some testimony from the 
enemy as to the later abandonment 
of radical positions taken by the 
earlier critics, —— testimony from 
Harnack for instance. This sort of 
argument always possesses a cer- 
tain finality in the average dispute. 

American Church Law, by Carl 
Zollmann (St. Paul: West Publish- 
ing Co.), is a revised and enlarged 
edition of the author’s American 
Civil Church Law, which was re- 
viewed in these pages sixteen years 
ago. It is the only treatise which 
contains a complete statement of 
the legal relations of Church and 
State in these United States. Its 
value may be judged from the fact 
that, although the writer is not a 
Catholic, the Catholic University of 
America uses this volume as a text- 
book in its course of Church law. 
Hundreds of court decisions—state 
and national—are given in the foot- 
notes, and an adequate index 
makes this book an _ invaluable 
guide for the busy pastor. 

The five brief and popular con- 
ferences on the nature of the 
Church and its hierarchy contained 
in L’Eglise, by Etiénne Carton de 
Wiart (Bruxelles: Editions de la 
Cité Chrétienne. 12 /fr.), were given 
in Lent a year ago to the School of 
Catholic Action in Belgium. In 
view of his audience he answers 
the objections of those who hold 
that the Church has no right to 
speak on moral or social questions. 
Why did Pope Leo XIII. ask French 
Catholics to rally to the Republic? 
Why did Pius XI. condemn the 
Action Frangcaise?.. Why did the 


German Bishops condemn Hitler- 
ism? 

Disclaiming the intention of pub- 
lishing a reply, Pére Lagrange has 
nevertheless felt 
upon M. 


it necessary to 
Loisy’s Mé- 


comment 
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moires as they touch upon many 
things concerning which he can 
bear testimony. The first part of 
his brochure, M. Loisy et le Mo- 


dernisme (Paris: Les Editions du 
Cerf. 15fr.), tells the story of 
events up to 1927, giving informa- 
tion of great interest concerning 
the Revue Biblique, the Institut 
Catholique and the Biblical Com- 
mission. The second part discusses 
the Loisy thesis that relativity of 
dogma is implied in Scripture; and 
also gives a valuable outline of the 
differences between the position of 
M. Loisy and other representatives 
of various critical schools. Need- 
less to say this is a book worth 
reading and retaining. 

In his book on the subject of 
Priestly Vocation (Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 10s. 6d.) Father Blo- 
wick, the head of St. Columban’s 
Seminary, Navan, holds that Voca- 
tion is really the “call” of the or- 
daining bishop and quotes notable 
theological authorities in favor of 
his thesis, at the same time deal- 
ing with the arguments against his 
position which have the support of 
such names as Olier, St. Vincent de 
Paul, Lehmkiihl. The book has 
already given rise to some contro- 
versy and no doubt there is more 
to come. In the last analysis the 
dispute will perhaps resolve itself 
into a difference of emphasis. 

In that simple style which has 
made him popular with so many 
readers, Father Martin J. Scott, S.J., 
in Why Catholics Believe (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50), dis- 
cusses the main truths of Catholic 
belief and the solid foundations on 
which they rest. He properly 
stresses the infallibility of the 
Church as the keystone of all 
Christian faith; and draws atten- 
tion also to the close relation be- 
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tween religious belief and high 
standards of conduct. He has been 
criticized for not making mention 
more explicitly of the part played 
by Grace in the act of faith; but in 
a popular book of this sort—so dif- 
ferent from a theological treatise— 
it is sometimes wise to attend more 
to clarity than to thoroughness of 
treatment. 


PsycHoLocy: A pupil of Kiilpe 
and himself now Professor of Psy- 
chology in the German University 
of Prague, Father Johannes Lind- 
worsky, S.J., in his Theoretical Psy- 
chology (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $1.25) attempts to construct 
the fundamental outlines of a theo- 
retical system of psychology built 
upon experimental data. Dealing 
with observed conscious phenome- 
na and their connections, and fol- 
lowing the path so _ successfully 
used by modern physics and chem- 
istry, he seeks for the basic facts 
and assumptions (that is the most 
general laws) under which the 
greatest number of empirically es- 
tablished facts can be included. 
Part I. deals with the Laws of Con- 
tent; and Part II. with the Laws of 
Process. The book, intended for 
students fairly well advanced, 
breaks ground in a too seldom 
trodden field and to the serious 
reader offers a rich reward for 
comparatively light labor. The 
translation has been made by 
Harry De Silva. 

Dr. William Reany’s very com- 
plete and very scholastic treatise on 
the Creation of the Human Soul (New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.75) dis- 
cusses in orderly succession most 
of the questions which have occu- 
pied the attention of philosophers. 
He sets forth the received doc- 
trines, distinguishing carefully be- 
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tween what is of opinion and what 
is of faith. It is not surprising in 
view of his subject that some of 
these pages are not easy reading 
and that some of the arguments are 
too subtle for any but the well 
trained student to follow. In fact 
in the interest of clearness some 
passages could be recast. But there 
can be no denial that the book 
gives a sound exposition of the psy- 
chological, theological and histori- 
cal aspects of the subject treated. 


LITERATURE: The tyrannous sense 
of the fitness of things would for- 
bid dissolution of the bonds be- 
tween songs and their musical 
setting. This is especially true, 
among others, of Dryden’s songs, 
all of which were set to music and 
sung on the stage before they were 
printed or published. Now for the 
first time the lyrics of the great 
master of lyric measure are assem- 
bled in one volume, with facsimiles 
of twenty-five of the original airs 
in the contemporary musical nota- 
tion, The Songs of Dryden, edited 
by Cyrus Lawrence Day (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. $2.50). The arrangement 
is chronological with notes at the 
end of the book to present pre- 
viously inaccessible information 
concerning the earliest musical set- 
tings. The fact that Mr. Day col- 
lected and organized this material 
in England while holding the Fred- 
erick Sheldon Fellowship in Eng- 
lish from Harvard University is a 
pledge of its quality. 

J. C. McMullen’s The Redemption 
Play (Boston: Walter H. Baker 
Co.) portrays three episodes in the 
life of Christ. Los Angeles has 


seen it produced annually for the 


past four years. The three acts, 
each a one-act play, are connected 
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by a plot woven round the char- 
acter of the penitent thief. Brief 
notes on production and Cecilia 
Mary Young’s interesting historical 
note recommend the work both to 
lay readers and to amateur pro- 
ducers. 


Economics: Garet Garrett in A 
Bubble That Broke the World (Bos- 
ton: Little Brown & Co.) treats of 
the nature of credit, and shows how 
its inflation and deflation affects 
the man in the street. He dis- 
cusses the war debts from every 
possible angle, criticizing Europe 
for its refusal to pay, and criticiz- 
ing the American bankers for ex- 
ploiting their own people. He sums 
up the problem in a sentence: All 
the chief debtor nations have but 
one thought about their obligations 
to us, namely, how not to pay their 
debts and yet not repudiate them. 
Most of the matter in this volume 
appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post during the twelve months— 
June, 1931-June, 1932; a few chap- 
ters might well be added to bring 
it up to date——William Brown’s 
The Inherent Function of Money 
(Chicago: McAllister Publishing 
Co. $1.00) is a Glasgow iron mer- 
chant’s labored explanation of an 
economic idea. Can a nation free 
itself from economic evils by out- 
lawing the use of money as capital, 
prohibiting the collection of inter- 
est, and making only useful serv- 
ices and real wealth—not gold— 
the basis of currency? It is per- 
fectly logical. So was the construc- 
tion of the wonderful one-hoss 
shay. 


History: Dr. Hutton Webster’s 
Early European Civilization (New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co.) is a high 
school textbook which aims to fur- 
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nish a concise and connected ac- 
count of human progress from the 
stone age until the end of the 
eighteenth century. It is a thor- 
ough revision of the author’s Early 
European History published sixteen 
years ago, and is well supplied with 
excellent maps and plans, together 
with many plates and illustrations. 
As far as the Church is concerned 
Dr. Webster is as a rule fair, his 
errors arising from ignorance and 
not from malice. We object to his 
undue praise of Mohammed, his 
unfair presentation of Scholasti- 
cism, his inadequate portrait of 
Joan of Arc, his false statements 
that no promise to heretics was 
binding, and that the Reformation 
deepened the moral life of Euro- 
pean peoples, his incorrect defini- 
tion of an indulgence, his fancy 
picture of Luther at the Diet of 
Worms, etc. His bibliography is 
rather meager, and shows no 
knowledge whatever of the work of 
Catholic scholars like Pastor, Jans- 
sens, Gasquet, Grisar and the like. 

The writer of The Tragedy of 
Russia, Will Durant (New York: 
Simon & Schuster. $1.25), got into 
the Soviet dominions, fortunately for 
the reader, by the back door, and 
thus landed eventually in the scul- 
lery at Omsk instead of the recep- 
tion room at Moscow. This gave 
Him plenty of time and oppor- 
tunity to witness the machinery of 
sovietdom in practical operation 
before its apologists could attempt 
to dazzle him with rainbows. He 
entered this promised land singing 
its praises along with its professed 
adherents, but when he left it he 
was forced to say,—and he said it 
honestly, with a conviction born of 
the sufferings he had witnessed 
rather than the specious program 
of the Soviet religion,—“May we 
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never see so unhappy a_ people 
again.” The book deserves a wide 
reading because it is a compact 
statement from a skilled observer 
who was compelled by what he saw 
to make a complete about face. 
Would-be apologists for the Soviet 
experiment are recommended here- 
with to take the Omsk route. 


HaGioGRAPHY: His Eminence, 
Cardinal Lépicier, has given us a 
French version of the Latin Life of 
St. Joseph, which he published 
while teaching at the Propaganda 
in Rome, Saint Joseph, Epoux de la 
Trés Sainte Vierge (Paris: P. Le- 
thielleux. 20/fr.). He divides his 
treatise into three parts: St. Jo- 
seph in relation to God; his Perfec- 
tions; his cultus in the Church. 
The last brings out the fact that 
strangely enough St. Joseph’s cul- 
tus was very slow in winning gen- 
eral acceptance. The Copts kept 
his feast in the beginning of the 
fourth century, and Nicephorus 
Callistus mentions an oratory of his 
in the church erected by St. Helen 
in Bethlehem. In the West St. Jo- 
seph is listed in martyrologies of 
the ninth and tenth centuries; in 
1129 the first church was dedicated 
in his honor at Bologna. Pope Pius 
IX. declared him the patron of the 
Catholic Church in December, 
1870, and ordered his feast on 
March 19th to be celebrated as a 
double of the first class. 

As an old man, St. Alonso used 
to teach little boys their lessons at 
their own request,—a testimony to 
his perennial youthfulness. In fact 
he is of the company of those 
whom we call “child-like saints.” 
Under obedience he wrote an auto- 
biography and this together with a 
Life written immediately after his 
death by his close friend are the 


chief sources of Father Casanuova’s, 
brief and edifying sketch of the 

saintly Jesuit lay brother who died 

in 1617, and was canonized in 

1888, Life of Alonso Rodriguez, 

translated by M. O’Leary (St. 

Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.25). 

Of late years scholars have been 

busy with St. Jerome, who despite 

his enormous influence on theology 

and his great fame during the Mid- 

dle Ages, had gone into a sort of 

eclipse. The results of recent re- 

search are presented, at least in 

part, in Paul Monceaux’s book, St. 

Jerome (New York: Sheed & Ward. 

$2.00), recently translated by Mr. 

Sheed, which deals, however, only 

with the early years of this fasci- 

nating Doctor, so human and so 

learned. Several common mistakes 

are corrected, for example the er- 

rors concerning the date and place 

of his birth and also the confusion 

about his two distinct visits to the 

East. — Parents and teachers will 

welcome the fact that the Story of 
Blessed Julie, by Philothea and Sis- 

ter Mary Paula, A.M., S.S.N.D. (Cin- 

cinnati: Ad-Vantage Press. $1.50), 

originally issued in five booklets, 

now appears in one volume. A de- 
lightful book both for children and 

grown-ups, it tells of the life of 
Blessed Julie (co-founder of the 

Congregation de Notre Dame de 
Namur), skillfully interweaving in- 
structions on the Sacraments, the 
truths of our Faith and principles 
of conduct. The part Blessed Julie 
played as a Catholic woman, in the 
tumultuous days of the French 
Revolution, adds a certain histor- 
ical value to the book and height- 
ens its interest for the general 
reader. 


RELIGION: Happily the first pres- 
entation of Fray Francisco de 
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Osuna’s Third Spiritual Alphabet in 
English (New York: Benziger Bros. 
$3.25) has been made with great 
care and the result is altogether 
adequate. It would be difficult to 
give Fray Osuna higher praise than 
the comment of Professor Peers 
that he was “incomparably the 
greatest of the men whose works 
St. Teresa read and dwelt upon.” 
She herself (in Chapter IV. of her 
Life) tells how the words of Osuna 
helped her forward in the path of 
prayer, and her copy of the Third 
Spiritual Alphabet is still to be 
found at Avila with whole passages 
underlined by her own hand. The 
present book is really the third 
volume of a series called the Spir- 
itual Alphabet. Principles of im- 
portance for the development of 
holiness are presented in a series 
from A to Z. Not especially me- 
thodical in its treatment of the 
principles discussed, the book is 
nevertheless clear and simple and 
in its presentation of lofty ideals 
pays particular attention to the 
needs of the spiritual beginner. 
Fray Osuna has always been identi- 
fied with the thesis that the call to 
perfection and the prayer of con- 
templation is for the many rather 
than the few. He is very direct, 
very practical, and although aus- 
tere, he remains human. 

Mr. Algar Thorold has made a 
new translation of that invaluable 
little treatise, Self-Abandonment to 
Divine Providence. For half a cen- 
tury now the earlier English trans- 
lation made by Ella McMahon has 
been bringing light and guidance to 
many thousands of souls; and per- 
haps no book after the Imitation 
has been more needed or more 
helpful. The present edition is fit- 
tingly introduced by Dom David 
Knowles.—Many of our readers are 
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well acquainted with the gifted 
Sister of Notre Dame, who gives us 
from time to time books of solid 
spiritual worth and who humbly 
refuses us the knowledge of her 
name. Lucent Clay (New York: P., 
J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00) is 
worthy of its predecessors. It 
consists of elever spiritual con- 
ferences dedicated “to the many 
who are eager for supernatural 
life.” The author writes as one 
who has lived in close union with 
Our Lord, and is therefore capable 
of imparting some of the warmth 
of that love to her readers. Con- 
science, duty, prayer, suffering, un- 
selfishness, unworldliness, zeal for 
souls, faith, hope »nd the love of 
God—these are scne of the sub- 
jects of her suggestive meditations. 

L’Année en Fétes pour nos En- 
fants is a new collection of care- 
fully written and charmingly illus- 
trated texts from the house of 
Desclée de Brouwer et Cie., Paris, 
to be used in the religious instruc- 
tion of small children. Each num- 
ber contains about one hundred 
pages and costs 10fr. The latest to 
appear, Visitation, is dedicated by 
the author, Jeanne Danemarie, to 
“Les plus petits de mes soixante-diz 
neveux et niéces.” This dainty 
brochure presents four children 
who as they are learning the story 
of the Visitation amuse themselves 
by playing the parts of Mary, Eliza- 
beth, Joseph and Zachary. 

Father John Joseph Croke’s at- 
tractive little book, Happiness for 
Patients (New York: Hospital Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00), illustrated by 
Carle Michel Boog and introduced 
by Dr. Raymond P. Sullivan, con- 
sists of persuasive one-page essays 
and short Scriptural and literary 
quotations. It will reconcile many 
a sick person to suffering, help him 
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to cultivate the right attitude to- 
wards the physician, and eventual- 
ly lead him to the Sacraments. 


LirurGy: Two additional vol- 
umes of the series, La Priére et la 
Vie Liturgiques, have been pub- 
lished recently by Aubanel Ainé of 
Avignon. The Abbé Molien, an 
Oratorian, in La Liturgie des Saints 
(15 fr.40), writes of the nature, 
origin and development of the cul- 
tus of the saints, the use of their 
images and relics, the dedication of 
churches in their honor, the mar- 
tyrology, titular and patron saints, 
etc. In a final chapter he refutes 
the objection that Christianity bor- 
rowed its saint cultus from pagan- 
ism. Father de Serent, a Francis- 
can, writes of the educative value 
of Vespers, De la Valeur Educative 
des Vépres (17fr.60). He traces 
this office to the vigils of the 
primitive Church, and brings out 
splendidly the spiritual riches of 
its annual cycle of 400 antiphons, 
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42 hymns and 23 psalms. He calls 
upon Catholics not to neglect at- 
tending Vespers, an office whose 
every word is redolent of dogma, 
morals, history, poetry and spiritu- 
ality.—aA third volume in the series 
has been translated into English, 
History and Liturgy of the Sacra- 
ments (New York: Benziger Bros. 
$2.70), written by Professor Villien 
of the Institut Catholique of Paris 
for the use of both the studious 
and the devout. The greater part 
of the book first appeared in sepa- 
rate articles in the Revue du Clergé 
francais. Some of the statements 
hold true only of local and not of 
universal usage, there is no index 
and a good many Latin passages 
are left untranslated to the em- 
barrassment of the unlearned. But 
the author is able and scholarly 
and his book contains much inter- 
esting information which should 
be of help to those who are called 
upon to give instructions on the 
Sacraments. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
CHAOS IN LITERARY CRITICISM 


ERTAIN literary critics, it 

would seem, are still debating 
the ancient question of standards. 
Henry Hazlitt, newly chosen editor 
of The American Mercury, has writ- 
ten an entertaining and stimulating 
little book, The Anatomy of Criti- 
cism.. It is in the form of a tria- 
logue: Elder, a professor aged 50, 
Young, a book reviewer aged 25, and 
Middleton, an editor aged 35, carry 
on a discussion for some 269 pages. 


Arthur, a popular 
Standards: novelist, is permitted 
Absolute and __to appear in the first 
Relative chapter and make 


a few iconoclastic 
jibes at critics and criticism in gen- 
eral. But when the other three 
have got him to admit “half iron- 
ically” that “there may be a place 
for the critic after all,” he is dis- 
missed. I, for one, wish he had 
been allowed to remain. 

But since Arthur is so early let 
out of the picture, perhaps it is in- 
tended that the reader shall take 
his place as critic of the critics. It 
is an easy job, almost too easy to 
be worth while. No specially keen 
$2.50. 


iNew York: Simon and Schuster. 





wit is needed to see that all discus- 
sion of standards is nugatory un- 
less it commence with the accept- 
ance of an ultimate absolute stand- 
ard. Such a standard these mod- 
erns of course reject. To them a 
fixed literary standard is almost as 
abhorrent as a theological dogma. 
However, along about page 122, 
Elder, who being 50 is naturally 
the spokesman for antiquated and 
obsolete views, ventures to speak of 
an “Absolute Valuer” Whom, with 
a burst of bravado, he even names 
“The Omniscient Being.” Middle- 
ton promptly protests against 
“dragging in theology,” so it is 
booted out almost as abruptly as it 
was dragged in. But Elder, before 
he capitulates, quotes from John 
Milton who spoke of the “All-judg- 
ing Jove” as the one supreme critic 
of literature. “If,” “says the profes- 
sor, “we are to have an even hypo- 
thetical standard for assessing lit- 
erary and esthetic accomplishment, 
we must reinstate God.” The no- 
tion is ridiculed and rejected. In 
fact God stays in the discussion 
even a shorter time than the popu- 
lar novelist. Arthur lasted for a 
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chapter; God is out after a few 
lines. 

Elder, after all, wasn’t very 
much in earnest about the attempt 
to introduce God. And when Mid- 
dleton says with what is doubtless 
meant to be withering sarcasm, 
“The literary opinions of your God 
will remain forever inscrutable,” 
Elder ventures no retort. He is in- 
deed so completely suppressed that 
he does not open his mouth again 
until the end of the chapter and then 
only to say, “Let’s have a Martini!” 
What American was it who said 
lately that if any serious discussion 
starts in a drawing-room or a 
smoking compartment it ends 
abruptly with some one’s exclaim- 
ing, “Oh h let’s have a drink!” 
Not every chapter in this trialogue 
ends that way. Once the dispu- 
tants “sniff coffee,” another time 
they go to bed and again they sit 
down to dinner. But twice they ad- 
journ to drink a cocktail, and on 
the occasion of God’s being indis- 
creetly introduced and summarily 
ejected the shock is so great that 
only a Martini can buck them up. 





ET, if they could but have 

known it, Elder was on the 
right track. He need not have been 
so apologetic about introducing the 
“All-judging Jove.” God is, among 
other things, the ultimate Norm of 
the Good the True and the Beauti- 
ful. Without an Absolute Stand- 
ard it is silly to talk as these critics 
do, of “relative” standards. “Sup- 
pose,” says Young, “an architec- 
tural critic of the Middle Ages had 
judged the Milan Cathedral by the 
Parthenon. Suppose such a critic 
to-day were to judge the Daily 
News building in New York [an 
ultra-modernistic structure] by the 
Capitol at Washington.” The com- 
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would be 
Of course. 
Then by what norm or paradigm or 
paragon will you judge Milan? By 
Chartres or Reims or Notre Dame 


he _ declares, 
irrelevant.” 


parison, 
“simply 


or Burgos? You may indeed com- 
pare one example of architecture 
with another in the 


same style. But God as the 
when you have Ultimate 
made your choice, Norm 


will you call it per- 

fect? True, the Taj Mahal is some- 
times called “Absolutely Perfect,’ 
but only in a tourists’ prospectus. 
Further perfection is always think- 
able. We measure all visible beauty 
over against the Ideal and Invisible 
Beauty. We posit the Absolute even 
while denying it. Good old John 
Milton was right. 

Not only Milton, but Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Matthew Arnold and 
every other first-rate critic has en- 
visaged a standard of absolute per- 
fection. Elder says that Emerson 
“called for an absolute criticism, a 
comparison of a particular work of 
art, not with inferior art, or even 
with superior art, but with su- 
preme art—art that excels the best 
that has been produced.” Young 
answers that an attempt to apply 
such a standard would have “dis- 
astrous practical consequences,” 
and that even theoretically it is im- 
possible. Thereupon Elder aban- 
dons Emerson as he had abandoned 
Milton. It does seem to me that the 
old fellow is too easily intimidated 
by the cocksure Young. The book 
reviewer, though like most of his 
craft quite sure of himself, would 
not so easily have vanquished 
Emerson or Arnold, and still less 
the redoubtable controversialist of 
the Areopagitica. 

But we need not summon an- 
cient authorities from the vasty 

















in defense of an absolute 


deep 
standard. We can reason it out for 


ourselves. One reviewer of The 
Anatomy of Criticism, John Cham- 
berlain in the New York Times, as- 
sures us that its author is “at his 
most sparkling when he is exposing 
shoddy logic.” Very well, I wonder 
if this logic is shoddy: A relative 
standard is unthinkable without an 
absolute standard. In fact a relative 
standard is a verbal fiction and a 
contradiction in terms. If a thing is 
a “standard” it cannot be “relative.” 
A relative standard is not a stand- 
ard any more than an elastic 
yard stick is a yard stick. In these 
our days “relativity” has become a 
slogan in the mouth even of those 
who protest that they know noth- 
ing about it. On all sides you hear 
the bromide expression, “Of course 
everything is relative.” But of 
course everything is not and cannot 

be relative. Unless 


Perfect something is abso- 
Beauty lute nothing is rela- 
Never Seen tive. To be specific: 


a lily is more beau- 
tiful than a daisy and a rose more 
beautiful than a lily. But you can 
always think of a rose more beauti- 
ful than any rose you have seen. 
The ideally beautiful rose exists if 
only in your own mind. Also a 
Malay is more beautiful than an 
Eskimo, and a Caucasian more 
beautiful than a Malay—-at least by 
the standards that prevail among 
Caucasians. But I can imagine a 
handsomer man and a more beauti- 
ful woman than any I have seen. 
Ideal human beauty like ideal floral 
beauty is thinkable. 

One more specific instance: I 
have been fairly enraptured—all 
but in an ecstasy—while looking at 
the Milan Cathedral. In my excess 
I may have exclaimed, “Absolute 
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Perfection!” But if you challenge 
me, I can visualize an even more 
perfect Milan, and again and again 
a more perfect one. Now if you 
take all beautiful things together, 
flowers, faces, cathedrals, they still 
do not exhaust the idea of beauty. 
There is absolute beauty, infinite 
beauty. Any theologian will tell 
you that the Absolute and Infinite 
Beauty is God. If you are suspi- 
cious of theologians, ask a poet like 
John Milton, or a philosopher like 
Emerson. The concept of the Ab- 
solute is no monopoly of the theo- 
logians. Every profound mind 
thinks the Absolute. Anselm will 
tell you that since you can think 
the Absolute, the Absolute exists, 
because the Absolute which exists 
is more Absolute (pardon the ex- 
pression) than the Absolute which 
is only thought. Be that as it may 
(I confess I always had a difficulty 
with Anselm), one thing is certain; 
there is always Absolute Beauty if 
only in the mind, over against rela- 
tive beauty such as you see in na- 
ture, or on a canvas, or in marble, 
or perhaps — very relative — when 
you look in the mirror. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever”? Perhaps so, but John Keats 
who wrote that immortal line 
would have been the first to say 
that there was more 
beauty in his mind 
than in nature, and 
that the joy to be 
got from beauty seen is diminished 
by the pain of being unable to ex- 
press beauty unseen. Every poet, 
like every mystic, exclaims, “I 
would that my tongue could utter.” 
Somewhere inside of him the poet 
or the mystic has a vision of Il- 
limitable Beauty with which auto- 
matically and instinctively he com- 
pares all beauty that he sees. “In 
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Thy light we see light,” says the 
Psalmist. And in That Light all 
other light seems but darkness. 


NOUGH of this: the trialogue 
doesn’t remain on that high 
Emersonian, Miltonian, Keatsian 
plane very long. The disputants 
lapse presently to the consideration 
of the concrete, and before you 
know it they are talking of Abie’s 
Irish Rose, and Of Thee I Sing. 
Having routed Milton’s All-judging 
Jove and Emerson’s Absolute, Mid- 
dleton and Elder and Young are 
free to expatiate comfortably upon 
“relative” standards. A critic, they 
agree, may have such extremely 
relative standards that he changes 
them with every book he reviews, 
or even while reviewing the one 
same book. Along with relative 
standards he has also relative ad- 
jectives which he uses in a decided- 
ly “relative” way. For example, a 
critic of the drama 


Down to may call a play 
Abie’s Irish “good” because it is 
Rose not so bad as the 


usual ruck; or “ex- 
cellent” because it is the best of the 
season; or “superb” because it is 
the best in several seasons. Yet the 
play may be dismally and appal- 
lingly bad, compared with the best 
—or even with the worst—of 
Shakespeare or Moliére. I wonder 
if theatergoers are aware of this 
use of language. Probably they are. 
The older ones remember Barnum’s 
screeching superlatives, perpetuat- 
ed_ to this day in circus posters; the 
younger ones are familiar with the 
hysterical exaggeration of the 
movie-ads, and young and old who 
in these days equally possess so- 
phistication and lack illusion, are 
aware that literary and dramatic 
criticism is largely a matter of bal- 
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lyhoo. And so it comes to pass 
that the critics make their own pro- 
fession ridiculous. How can they 
do otherwise if there be no fixed 
standard of values? They admit no 
absolute. With them all is “rela- 
tive” and they work 
that word so hard 
that you don’t know 
whether a play is 
called “good” in comparison with 
Hamlet or in comparison with the 
usual “tripe” of Broadway, or if 
when a novel is called “good,” the 
critic is comparing it with Harold 
Bell Wright’s worst or with Sigrid 
Undset’s best. I should think that 
the shrewd reader—and shall I say 
the thrifty reader or playgoer— 
would rise up in anger and demand 
to know “what do you fellows mean 
by a relative standard?” The joke 
is that the critics cannot tell him. 


Elastic 
Adjectives 


HAVE been aware of course, 
while writing the preceding 
paragraphs, that the rapid transi- 
tion from discussion of the Abso- 
lute—God—to the mention of cur- 


‘rent literary and dramatic inanities 


has seemed ridiculous if not sacri- 
legious. But it is not really so, and 
we can just as readily reverse the 
process and go from Abie’s Irish 
Rose and Of Thee I Sing back to 


the Absolute. In 

fact I think we Heaven to 
ought to do so. It Earth and 
is no more prepos- Back Again 


terous to start with 

a cheap comedy and end with God 
than to start with a grain of sand, 
a drop of water, a bug or a butter- 
fly, or even with you and me and 
end with God. I remember that in 
a spiritual “retreat” given in a reli- 
gious community I shuddered when 
the preacher declared, “We shall be 
judged by the standard of Absolute 
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Perfection.” Fortunately he didn’t 
say we should be expected to meas- 
ure up to that standard and be 
damned if we didn’t. No, we should 
be judged by it—a terrible thought 
until upon reflection you see that 
it means we shall be judged by a 
fixed standard and not by some- 
thing that shifts constantly. “Be 
ye perfect as your heavenly Father 
is perfect,” said Our Savior. To 
measure progress, moral or intel- 
lectual, artistic or literary by any 
other than the Fixed Standard is 
like trying to make one’s way 
across a Sahara of quicksand. 


OWEVER, all this discussion is 

a waste of time and space un- 

less literature is something of real 
importance, and literary criticism 
in consequence a high vocation. If 
a piece of literature be nothing 
more or less than a concatenation 
of words artfully arranged to pro- 
duce a mental or emotional effect, 
it is absurd to be talking of Abso- 
lute Standards and of God. But no 
critic who takes his job seriously 
enough to write a book about it, as 
Mr. Hazlitt does, would admit such 
a debased concept of 


Literature the art that occupies 
Is Not Mere and engrosses his 
Literature life. Literature is 

no mere esthetic en- 
tertainment. It is an exposition 


and an interpretation of human 
life. Hazlitt makes Middleton say, 
“We must recognize that all critical 
principles . . . are subordinated to, 
if not derived from, wider and 
deeper principles. Back of any 
philosophy of art, as J. E. Spingarn 
has reminded us, there must be a 
philosophy of life. Or, as Irwin 
Edman has put it, to criticize a 
book is to estimate a world.” 

In Biblical study we have “lower” 
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and “higher” criticism. One is con- 
cerned with the text, the other with 
more difficult and important prob- 
lems such as authenticity, historic- 
ity and the like. There must be a 
similar distinction in the study also 
of non-sacred literature. One may 
consider only the choice of words, 
balance of phrases, rhythm and the 
general artistry of a piece of writ- 
ing. This is obviously the lower 
criticism. It can be done by any 
professor of rhetoric. It is done, 
and unfortunately no more is done, 
in many college classes. But a crit- 
ic worthy of his high calling con- 
siders not style alone but matter 
and meaning. He asks, “Does the 
work ring true? Is it authentic life 
experience or only a piece of pro- 
fessional writing? Bona fide or 
mere hokum? Has the author 
looked into his own heart or has he 
merely picked words out of the 
mouth of other men? Has he dug 
down deep or is he skimming the 
surface of human life? Is there 
any soul in his work or has he 
merely technique? Is his pathos 
really such, or is it bathos? Is his 
wit anything more than the facile 
and brittle smartness of the “wise- 
crackers”? Is his indignation sin- 
cere or is he simulating a passion 
that he does not feel? If he is crit- 
ical of the race, is it because he 
loves us or despises us? Does he 
scourge and flay wickedness with 
the magnanimous disinterestedness 
of the ancient prophets or is he 
merely small-souled, mean and 
nasty? Is his outlook on life and 
his inlook upon human nature sane 
or perverse? Does he see life as it 
is, or does he look at it without see- 
ing? Does he, as the high school 
boy said when attempting to define 
a poet, “sacrifice truth to beauty”? 
Can that be done? 
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To continue: What shall we say 
of St. Augustine’s dictum: “nothing 
ought to seem true because it is 
well expressed nor false because 
the word symbols are inelegant.” 
If it is well ex- 
pressed but not 
true, is it literature? 
If it is true but in- 
elegantly expressed, is it literature? 
Can anything be ugly and yet true? 
To borrow another phrase from 
Augustine: is it possible to confuse 
the “magic of words” with the 
“reality of things”? If a work has 
verbal magic but not reality, is it 
literature? What of Keats’s famil- 
iar dogma, “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty, that is all ye know on earth 
and all ye need to know”? Is that 
a fact? Is beauty truth? Can a 
woman be beautiful but not true? 
Can a piece of writing? What is 
truth? How do you know truth 
when you see it? And what about 
morality? Is it indispensable in a 
piece of literature? Is Quintilian’s 
touchstone, “No one is an orator 
unless he is a good man,” to be ap- 
plied in judging the written as well 
as the spoken word? Or in nei- 
ther? What is a “good” man? 
What is “good”? 


Questions 
for Critics 


VIDENTLY the critic has “his 

work cut out for him.” He 
must be something more than a 
grammarian, more than a rhetori- 
cian. He must have a philosophy, 
and—pace Henry Hazlitt’s puppet 
Young—a theology. He must know 
man and what man is about on this 
earth. He must know God, or some- 
thing about God. At least he must 
have convictions. No convictions, 
no standards. No standards, no 
criticism. If like the critic men- 
tioned by Middleton he changes his 
critical principles with every book 
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or even while judging one book, his 
opinion will be about as valuable 
as that of an appraiser of jewels 
who should say, “It’s a real pearl: 
No, it’s synthetic: Yes, it’s real”; or 
of a judge of art who calls a paint- 
ing a masterpiece to-day, a counter- 
feit to-morrow, and perhaps will 
call it a masterpiece again next 
week. Rather silly? Yes, silly but 
not impossible. Not even unusual. 
Those who follow literary criticism 
in American journals know that 
much of it is about as trustworthy 
as that. Indeed our critics boast 
that they have no philosophy and 
glory in the fact 
that they have no 
convictions as to the 
meaning of life. In 
the expressive 
phrase that one hears so often on 
the street, they “don’t know what 
it is all about.” And yet they are 
professionally engaged in judging 
values in literature which they de- 
clare to be an interpretation of life. 
Rejecting or denying a philosophy 
of life, they lower their status to 
that of a teacher of rhetoric. Log- 
ically they should only say, “This 
is good writing, or bad writing. 
The author has, or has not, the 
Flaubertian feeling for le mot juste. 
He can draw a picture. He can 
manage a climax. He entertains. 
He stimulates. He is an artist. But 
is his interpretation of life true? 
Is it in the ethical sense good? How 
should I know? Truth has to do 
with metaphysics, good has to do 
with ethics. As for me, I loathe 
metaphysics and am ignorant of 
ethics.” 


Philosophers 
or Mere 
Rhetoricians? 


EORGE ELIOT, perhaps as 
great a critic as a creator, in 

one of her essays scores the “gen- 
eral reader” (the poor general read- 
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er who always gets slapped!) for 
having what she calls “a spongy 
texture of mind.” “He is fond,” 
she says, “of what may be called 
disembodied opinions that float in 
vapory phrases above all systems 
of thought and action. He likes an 

undefined Christian- 


“Spongy ity which opposes 
Texture itself to nothing in 
of Mind” particular. He as- 

sents to indistinct 


blurred statements. Say that black 
is black; he will shake his head 
and hardly think it. Say that black 
is not so very black and he will say 
‘exactly... The one thing he is 
strong for is the utmost liberty of 
private haziness.” 

I fear that we must include Mr. 
Henry Hazlitt, even though a critic, 
amongst the general readers so 
roughly castigated by George Eliot. 
Not being willing to confess his 
own principles of criticism, he re- 
sorts to the convenient if not very 
courageous device of causing three 
interlocutors to express all manner 
of conflicting views about the art, 
neglecting to let us know 
which of them speaks the mind of 
their author. Apparently he does 
not wholly sponsor the critical 
principles of any one of them. It 
may be that from time to time they 
all speak for him. The reader may 
indulge in the game of guessing, 
“Now this must be Hazlitt,” but 
Mr. Hazlitt will say not Yes, Aye 
or No. 

But since he will not say which 
of the three is his own particular 
mouthpiece, I venture to guess that 
Middleton speaks Mr. Hazlitt’s 
mind especially in these words: “In 
the realm of literary criticism, 
there is probably no pure and com- 
plete truth and there are perhaps 
very few complete errors. All three 
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of our points of view have elements 
of truth in them, and possibly Re- 
nan’s remark that truth lies in a 
nuance is more applicable here 
than anywhere else, for a slight 
difference in emphasis, a_ little 
more to the right or to the left, 
and truth becomes error. Or per- 
haps we may say that we do not 
know what is truth or what error 
except toward the extremes. .. . 
Always there is a region where, to 
take another illustration from 
physics, something equivalent to 
Heisenberg’s principle of indetermi- 
nacy seems to apply, and within 
that region men may continue to 
disagree for eternity.” Apparently, 
as John Chamberlain says, “Mr. 
Hazlitt is suspicious 
of . . . categorical 
imperatives of any 
sort. He is not at 
home among people 
who ask for certain- 
ties.” He is lost; he knows he is 
lost, but he doesn’t wish to be 
found. Others who were flounder- 
ing around in the jungle of conflict- 
ing principles have discovered the 
way out. They cry, “Hallo there! 
Out this way!” But he doesn’t 
trust them. Or rather he prefers 
to remain in the morass of uncer- 
tainty. He is impatient and irritat- 
ed with Paul Elmer More and T. S. 
Eliot who after being for years ag- 
nostics finally arrived at a philoso- 
phy of life and of literature. For 
that, Hazlitt dislikes them. In an 
essay “Humanism and _ Value” 
which appeared in a symposium 
The Critique of Humanism, three 
years ago, he says: “Amid the 
booming, buzzing confusion of new 
discoveries, doctrines, theories, 


“T Will 
Drown and 
No One Shall 
Save Me” 


isms, opinions, it is peaceful, it 
saves a great deal of anxiety and 
mental effort to bow one’s head to 
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a traditional authority. . .. It is 
this that lies behind T. S. Eliot’s 
adoption of Anglo-Catholicism and 
the Humanist’s dislike of what he 
calls ‘naturalism.’ Of course, if you 
decide to let an authority give you 
cut-and-dried answers to your 
problems, there is still the prob- 
lem, hardly less difficult, of de- 
ciding which authority shall do 
it. In practice, however, that prob- 
lem has not troubled the religious 
branch of the Humanists at all. 
There is not the slightest possibil- 
ity that any one of them will 
emerge as a Buddhist or a Zoroas- 
trian; they allow the problem to be 
decided for them by geography and 
social considerations: Mr. Eliot is 
an Anglo-Catholic because he is a 
British citizen.” 

It strikes me as odd that one 
who dislikes categorical impera- 
tives and is suspicious of certain- 
ties should be so dogmatic about 
the motives that actuate another 
man’s mind. “Who knoweth the 
mind of man save the spirit of 
man that is in him?” As for Mr. 
Eliot’s becoming an Anglo-Catholic 
“because he is a British citizen,” 
Mr. Hazlitt neglects to explain why 
so many other littérateurs who 
happen to be British citizens be- 
came not Anglo- but Roman Cath- 
olics. 


HAT is only by-the-way. But 
does Mr. Hazlitt really consid- 
er it fair to speak of “cut-and-dried 
answers to your problems,” and is 
he not ashamed to insinuate the 
motive of cowardice: “saving anx- 
iety and mental effort” in “bowing 
one’s head to a traditional author- 
ity”? 
Really, he must understand that 
when a man submits to authority 
in religion, he does not expect to 
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“solve all his problems.” Problems 
remain—myriads of them—but the 
one big problem of “what it is all 
about,” is answered. Life has a 
meaning. Man has a destiny. It is 
possible to know that meaning and 
we are not left in the dark as to 
how to work out 
that destiny. Since 
no man can be sure 
of his own wis- 
dom or his own guess at the solu- 
tion of the Riddle of the Universe, 
there must be a revelation and a 
visible instrumentality for com- 
municating that revelation. For 
those who deny revelation and re- 
pudiate authority, there remains 
only the alternative, the “booming, 
buzzing confusion” and “disagree- 
ment for eternity.” But even on 
this bewildered and often war-rid- 
den globe, the normal condition of 
man is peace. We are not forever 
on the battlefield. There is such a 
thing as an armistice and it is nat- 
ural and reasonable to go back 
home when peace is concluded. If 
a man gets the no- 
tion into his head 
that it is cowardly 
to quit fighting even 
when the armistice has been signed, 
if he prefers the dirt and blood and 
the chaos of war when he might go 


Authority 
or Chaos 


Eternal Dis- 
agreement 


- home and attend to wife and chil- 


dren and business, his taste is ab- 
normal. As of war so of intellec- 
tual chaos. There must be a way 
out. There is a way out. Some 
men find it. Others, less fortunate, 
must say with Elder at the end of 
the trialogue, “Alas, have we ar- 
gued for two days and nights, only 
to hurl all critical principles out of 
the window? There seem to be no 
accepted principles . . . anywhere.” 
Young attempts to make a virtue 
of necessity with the jaunty reflec- 














tion: “We have managed to get 
along for several thousand historic 
years without a settled theory not 
only of criticism, but of politics or 
of economics or of what constitutes 
the good life.” At the age of 25 
Young may say that. But at 50 he 
will be as despondent as Elder, and 
even at 35 he will be jacking him- 
self up as Middleton does with the 
exhortation, “Let us not end in 
sterile nihilism or despair.” 

And after all, the truth is that 
we have not got along for several 
thousand historic years without 
fixed principles. Paradoxically it 
is only fixed principles that have 
enabled us to move. All those 
members of the human race who 
really did anything had very de- 
cided convictions. The others lazed 
through life thinking and debating 
and writing. But thinking and 
writing, philosophizing and theolo- 
gizing and moralizing are not hu- 
man activities unless they are 
linked up with life. If they don’t 
lead to action they produce stagna- 
tion. Back somewhere in the mid- 
dle of the trialogue Elder says, “It 
seems to me reasonable to suppose 
that if a theory leads us nowhere 
at all there must be something 
wrong about it.” It reminds one of 
Chesterton’s, “the human mind is 
an instrument for reaching conclu- 
sions: if it reaches no conclusions 
it must be out of order.” Minds 
that remain suspicious of certain- 
ties and opposed to categorical im- 
peratives of all kinds are out of or- 
der. Men who argue and reach no 
conclusion (either at the week-end 
or the world’s end) are stagnated 
in the backwash of life. The river 
of progress passes them by. Unless 
we know the purpose of human 
life upon this earth, how can we 
claim that literature, or indeed any- 
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thing else is an interpretation of 
life? 


NE odd feature of this long dis- 

cussion on standards is that 
no one of the trio of disputants 
makes any effort to answer the 
question, “What is a good book?” 
One more instance (the world of 
controversy is full of them) of 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out. There 
is an American cartoonist who runs 
a comic series entitled, “I Never 
Thought of That.” 


The point of the “I Never 
phrase need hardly Thought 
be explained: some- of That” 


thing essential is al- 
ways lost in a maze of accidentals. 
And so, believe it or not, a trialogue 
of two days and two nights dura- 
tion is held on the subject of how 
to tell a good book, and a “good” 
book is not so much as mentioned. 
One of the debaters happens to 
quote William James who said, 
“the purpose of all education is to 
enable us to know a good man 
when we see one.” I should im- 
agine that the purpose of all liter- 
ary criticism is to enable us to 
know a good book when we see 
one. But this trio “never thought 
of that.” 

I was once asked to take part in 
a forum in the interests of religion 
in secular colleges. For fear that 
some old-fashioned fellow might 
lug in the embarrassing theory that 
religion involves morality—in the 
traditional sense — the prospectus 
declared: “in these discussions we 
shall avoid the words ‘good,’ ‘bad,’ 
‘right,’ ‘wrong.’” And here is a 
forum on how to know a good book 
in which the word “good” is con- 
sistently avoided. 

Once, as we have seen, Young 
uses the phrase “good life,” but 
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only to say that the world has got 
along for several thousand years 
without any settled theory of what 
is good or bad. And on the final 
page, Middleton, who I say comes 
nearest to reproducing the thought 

of the author, Mr. 


Should a Hazlitt, sums up the 
Good Book discussion without 
Be Good? so much as a side- 


long glance at the 
question of morality or immorality 
in literature. So I fear that the 
critics have no concern about mo- 
rality. They think it doesn’t mat- 
ter. Style matters; structure mat- 
ters; thought matters and a few 
more things. But morality is be- 
side the point in a discussion of 
good literature. I shall not at this 
stage of the inquiry attempt to 
prove that a good book should be 
good. But I should like to ask how 
literature can have relation with 
life if it hold morality of no im- 
portance? Is morality unimportant 
also in life? Until the literary class 
(a small and uninfluential class as 
they themselves must admit) 
learns that a good book must be 
good, they must not wonder if the 
mass of mankind looks upon them 
sometimes as a ridiculous and at 
other times as a pestilential little 
clique. I have denied that the world 
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got along for thousands of years 
without fixed principles. Neither 
did it get along without an authori- 
tative code of morals. It is not now 
getting along, but rather running 
around in circles, because it has 
temporarily lost its “settled theory 
of what constitutes the good life.” 

Fortunately, most of us have not 
yet become amoral. We still think 
that morality matters. We have 
not yet abandoned the old-fash- 
ioned idea that a book should be 
morally good. Critics may laugh at 
that notion and call it a survival of 
puritanism. “Puritanism” happens 
to be a convenient epithet nowa- 
days with which to label any con- 
servative idea. But a belief that 
formed the flesh and blood, bone 
and sinew, heart and soul of all the 
noblest literature pagan or Chris- 
tian that the world has hitherto 
known, cannot be damned with an 
opprobrious adjective. 

Finally, if the critics care for a 
hint from the non-literary world, 
the world of actual humanity, they 
will listen when we tell them that 
they can escape from the bogs and 
the mists in which they are now 
lost if they will but accept this pat- 
ent truth—relative standards mean 
nothing unless there is an Ultimate 
Absolute Standard, God. 
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THE WIND IN THE SOUTH 





“The big rain comes dancing to the earth” 


By SHELDON WILLS 


HIS has been a day long to be 

remembered. 

I wakened early as is my wont 
but lay dozing with that wholly de- 
lightful feeling of being able to lie 
abed which comes only with the 
slack of Sunday mornings. It was 
such a delicious feeling of irrespon- 
sibility that I prolonged my doze 
until I was on the borderland of 
sleep again. As consciousness was 
lazily slipping away a muffled 
sound from the kitchen aroused me 
—a sound of pots and pans—and | 
raised up on my elbow to listen. 

As I lay conjecturing it came to 
me suddenly that this was not a 
Sunday morning, but Thanksgiving 
Day, and that Ruth was busy even 
now with the great delight of a 
housewife in the pride of a good 
dinner. 

“Thickhead!” I chided myself as 
I leaped out of bed. “This is 
Thanksgiving morning and you lie 
abed like a great lazybones and 
company coming to dinner!” 

Tingling with the chill water of 
the bath, and with my chin freshly 
scraped, I entered the kitchen, al- 
ready fragrant with the good things 
to come. 

“Happy Thanksgiving!” I called, 
and Ruth, smiling at my tardiness, 
echoed the wish to me. 

Fat pies of mincemeat under 
delicate brown crusts, and pump- 
kin pies, aromatic with spices, their 
glazed tops smooth as eastern skat- 
ing ponds, were cooling upon the 
shelf; and a plump ham, rubbed 





with mustard and decorated with a 
forest of clove, was in its bath of 
milk, ready for the oven. 

I sniffed the appetizing odors and 
looked inquiringly at Ruth. . 

“Breakfast in half an hour,” she 
said, reading my thought. 

“I am a starving man,” I an- 
swered, threatening a mince pie. 
“Half an hour more and you will 
be a widow.” But Ruth was firm, 
and, taking the shining milk pail 
from its hook beside the door, I 
stepped out into the new sunshine 
of the November day. 

A Sabbath peace was upon the 
hills! A blue curl of wood smoke 
was trailing slowly up from the 
chimney of my neighbor upon the 
hill above. From the many chim- 
neys of El Portal, the little town 
below, answering blue columns rose 
like ancient signal fires. The world 
was awake for the great feast day 
of the year! 

As I went out into the morning a 
gentle breeze came down from the 
brown breast of the hill, lightly 
stirring its drapery of trees. High- 
er above loomed the blue curves of 
the Santa Cruz. I nodded sagely 
although the sky was cloudless. I 
was beginning to know my Cali- 
fornia weather. 

“The wind is still in the south. 
A rain is coming.” 

The hills and the valley lay silent 
under the power of the sun. For 
months they have lain thus—only 
the green of the trees betraying the 
life dormant in the brown soil. For 
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days the dry, unending might of 
the sun has drawn taut the nerves 
of humankind in an electrical ten- 
sion, withered the grass in the pas- 
tures, brought to light the hidden 
white bowlders in the dry bed of 
the little creek by the side of the 
road. All Nature sighed for relief 
from the strain—for the cool damp 
rush of the rain. 

And now, as I walked the space 
from house to barn, the south wind 
gave admonition that the power of 
the sun was to be broken. As it 
flew past, carrying its tidings to the 
people of the valley, it left its kind- 
ly touch upon my face, loosening 
the unconscious tightness of taut 
nerves, flooding and flowing into all 
the inner desert spaces of being 
and spirit, making them to bloom 
again. 

And the Hills seemed to know! 

The rugged line of Black Moun- 
tain had softened and lay quies- 
cent, waiting its baptism. The 
leaves of the great oaks upon the 
heights, of the bay trees in the 
creek bed, even the ragged rem- 
nants fluttering upon the prune 
trees were quivering with delight 
as the wings of the wind touched 
them in passing. Upon a neighbor- 
ing hill, the gray, austere bulk of 
the Franciscan novitiate softened, 
waited with benignant calm for the 
dance of the rain. 

The wine of the morning was in 
my blood. I wanted to shout and 
sing, but my sober years—and the 
acoustics of the hills—forbade. Pa- 
tricia, the Guernsey cow, was down 
in the pasture under the oak tree, 
and I contented myself by calling 
the old familiar call of the farm: 
“Co’, boss! co’, boss!” 

She lifted her head at my call 
and came slowly up to the bars of 
the gate at the barn. As I watched 
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her deliberate approach, snatches 
of the Farm-Yard Song floated 
through my thoughts and I chant- 
ed ragged fragments: 


“When over the hill the farm boy 
goes, 
Cheerily calling,— 

‘Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’! co’!’ 
Farther, farther over the hill 
Faintly calling, calling still,— 

‘Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’!’” 

Patricia stepped with stately dig- 
nity over the lower bar of the gate 
and receiving a double portion of 
alfalfa meal and barley in honor of 
the day, looked her dumb thanks 
as she thrust a greedy tongue deep 
into the mash. 

As I tucked my head against her 
flank and began milking, I kept 
time to the drumming on the tin: 
“And the white stream in_ the 

bright pail flows 

When to her task the milkmaid 

goes, 
Soothingly calling,— 
‘So, boss! so, boss! so! so! so!’” 


At last the chores were done. 
Prince, the proud white rooster, 
called his family about with impor- 
tant cluckings and vain struttings 
and gave forth ejaculations of sur- 
prise at the bounty of the scratch 
feed in the pen. Taking up the 
frothing pail of milk I went in to 
breakfast. 


Dinner had been announced for 
two o’clock (who can wait until six 
or seven on Thanksgiving Day?) 
and at one-thirty I saw Griffiths, 
my Weish neighbor, coming down 
the path over the hill behind the 
barn. I went out to meet him. He 
was smiling broadly as he came. 
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“The wind’s in the south,” he 
greeted me. “We shall have rain,” 
studying the sky with a knowing 
eye, “by mid-afternoon.” 

I looked at the sky, too. Al- 
though bare of clouds, the sunshine 
was thinning—the wind blew warm 
and moist—stronger. 

“Not later,” I agreed. 

On the porch Griffith stopped 
and wrinkled his nose. 

“It’s a heavenly smell,” with a 
smile. “Better nor a bunch of 
roses. And, Stephen,” looking at 
me cannily, “we'll finish up with 
plum pudding?” 

“With English plum pudding and 
mince and pumpkin pie.” 

He sighed with the pleasure of 
anticipation. 

There never was such a ham as 
was sliced that day. It was pink 
with the pale pink of early ripen- 
ing pepper berries and fell away 
from the knife with a delicious 
flavor and tenderness that made a 
second helping imperative. The 
potatoes were ovals of creamy flaki- 
ness snuggling under a crisp coat 
browned down in the gravy; and 
there were biscuits hot from the 
oven, and squares of yellow, home- 
made butter, clear purple jelly, that 
led one on to perform prodigious 
gastronomic feats. 

Griffith groaned as Ruth’was 
changing the plates, and I bore him 
unison. 

“I am sped if I eat any more,” I 
said, yet taking up my pie fork. 

“Man, it will be a happy death.” 
Griffith’s fork slipped, too, into the 
delicate crust of the pie. 

The first rain drops fell as the 
plum pudding was brought on, and 
while Ruth was smothering it with 
the hard sauce, she held up a fin- 
ger for silence. “Listen! It’s rain- 
ing.” 
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A great, gray cloud, pushed by 
the south wind up to the rim of 
the mountain, had hesitated a mo- 
ment, then spilled down its side, 
covering with a gray veil the shag- 
gy top. Other clouds, urged on by 
the wind, had toppled over the wall 
and joined forces, blotting out the 
sun with magical swiftness. It was 
then and without any warning of 
lightning and thunder, that the 
warm rain fell upon the earth. 

We crowded to the door as the 
drops came faster, watched them 
pelt the road, falling in tiny whirls 
of dust. They came down silently, 
as the tears of weeping women 
whom grief has robbed of all but 
tears. However, there was no sor- 
row in the needles of the spruce 
trees, or in the long, drooping foli- 
age of the pepper trees as they 
raised thirsty lips to drink. My 
old Welsh neighbor voiced the 
thought of us all when he said 
quite reverently and simply: “He 
quieteth the earth with the south 
wind.” 

The mantle of the clouds spread 
over hills and valley and the steady 
rain drummed its music upon the 
roof as we sat about the fire while 
the flames crackled defiance to their 
ancient enemy as they leaped up 
the wide throat of the chimney. 
After a while Griffith rose to go. 

“IT must be off.” And then as he 
took our hands: “This has been a 
day long to be remembered.” 

When he had gone up the hill | 
sought out and put on my wet 
weather boots and a rough coat to 
keep out the damp chill. 

“I am going out,” I said to Ruth. 
“I am going to walk and run and 
shout in the rain. I am going to 
get wet and muddy my boots and 
digest the best Thanksgiving din- 
ner a man ever had.” 
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“Silly!” Ruth’s eyes danced and 
the flush upon her cheeks deep- 
ened to rose. 

“And I'll be 
here!” 

“Silly!” said Ruth again as I 
stepped out into the rain. “Don’t 
get too wet.” 

I made no promise and swung 
off down the hill toward El Portal. 

At the foot of the main street 
leading to the center of the town 
stands the house of Martha Sor- 
rens. It is little and old and the 
roof comes down in a long sweep 
over the sagging porch extending 
across its front. 

For forty years Martha Sorrens 
has lived in this old house—alone. 
She is a tiny wisp of an old wom- 
an with a face crisscrossed by a 
thousand wrinkles, and with eyes 
black as polished obsidian peering 
out from under wrinkled lids. She 
has rheumatism, walks with a cane 
and keeps her head and shoulders 
bundled in a woolen shawl, but 
her voice is clear and strong and 
—undismayed. 

She was standing on her porch 
looking at the dimming bulk of 
Black Mountain. Something in the 
pathos of the old figure gripped me 
and I halted. 

“A Happy Thanksgiving, 
Sorrens!” 

She turned and peered at me. 

“I wish you the same, sir,” she 
returned with old-fashioned cour- 
tesy. “Will you walk up?” 

I went up the worn brick walk to 
the porch. 

“And have you had a_ good 
Thanksgiving?” I asked. 

“IT have had a fine Thanksgiving, 
a beautiful Thanksgiving! Yester- 
day I went to the butcher and got 
me a little piece of meat with just 
enough fat to make it tasty. And 


back—when I’m 


Miss 
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I peeled me three potatoes and two 
carrots and cut them up and put 
them in the pot with the meat to 
simmer. Oh, I had a fine Thanks- 
giving! It was so tender and juicy 
and I made a gravy out of the 
broth to put on the bread. It has 
been a happy day, sir. I have been 
happy because I saw so many other 
people happy.” 

The thought, simply expressed, 
lingered with me even as I scolded 
her for being out in the damp with 
her rheumatism, but she smiled at 
my protestations. 

“The Lord has been good to me 
this day. See how straight I stand?” 
She put aside her cane and drew 
her frail form up to its full height. 
“I am poor and I live in a little 
house. Maybe I am of little use in 
the world, but my eyes can see the 
stars.” 

When I left ber she was still 
standing straight as a ramrod upon 
the porch, and as I turned my 
homeward way, my step was slow 
as I thought of the feverish pursuit 
of happiness in the world, a cease- 
less grasping after pleasure when 
it may be found in simple things. 
Martha Sorrens, old and wrinkled 
and worn bare as her brick walk, 
had struck the keynote of a for- 
gotten truth all unknowing when 
she said: “I have been happy be- 
cause I saw so many other people 
happy.” Though she dwelt in the 
depths her eyes were fixed upon 
the stars. 

The short November day had 
deepened into dusk as I crossed the 
little brook under the trees at the 
foot of the hill. The rain was 
falling gently with all the cooling 
freshness of a woman’s fingers 
upon a forehead of pain. The trees 
stood up straight and tall as if for 
very gladness, and the leaves, stir- 
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ring, seemed to give forth little in- 
articulate murmurs of delight as 
the rain drops slid from _ their 
freshened faces to the parched 
ground. 

Dusk had deepened into gloom 
when I breasted the hill. The rain 
came briskly and the stars were 
gone behind the gray cloud that 
hid the sky. All? All save one. 
A shining beam blazed out in the 
murk of the darkness upon the hill. 
It was the light in the window of 
my home, a star burning bright 
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and clear for me always. As its 
friendly gleam twinkled there I, 
too, stood quite straight and look- 
ing at it winking cheerily in the 
gloom, repeated Martha Sorrens’ 
words: “Though I am poor and 
perhaps of little use to the world, 
yet my eyes can see the stars.” 

The south wind blew strongly in 
my face. The rain was coming 
down upon the world, and Ruth 
was waiting by the fire to hear my 
footstep. 

I hurried on. 


WILD HEART 


By AILEEN RADCLIFFE 


OW that the beech-woods are dropping gold, 
And the Hunter’s Moon rides high, 
The wandering spirit calls you again: 
Wild Heart, Wild Heart, good-bye! 


Lightly you come and lightly you go, 
Gay as a caged bird free’d; 

Rocked by the sea and led by the wind: 
Wild Heart, Wild Heart, God-speed! 


Then take the road to the wide world’s end, 
Or follow the lone sea-track; 
But don’t forget where a welcome waits: 


Wild Heart, Wild Heart, come back! 











By BERTRAND L. 


HEN Frédéric Ozanam found- 

ed the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society a century ago, religion was 
at a low ebb in France. The Revo- 
lution had practically annihilated 
the Church, and left behind it a na- 
tion of atheists. Napoleon’s con- 
cordat with Pope Pius VII. had giv- 
en some hope of a Catholic renais- 
sance, but this dishonest imperial 
despot added organic articles of his 
own to that famous document, with 
the idea of using the Church as an 
instrument of government. The re- 
turn of the Bourbons did not help 
matters much, for they succeeded 
in identifying Catholicism with a 
absolutist political party detested 
by a vast body of Frenchmen, 
mindful of their dearly bought lib- 
erties. The Revolution of July 
which drove Charles X. from 
France and made Louis Philippe 
King was characteristically inaugu- 
rated by the pillaging not only of 
the Tuileries but also of the Arch- 
bishop’s palace. 

Under the monarchy of July both 
in Paris and the provinces, churches 
were sacked, priests insulted and 
mobbed, church services interrupt- 
ed by the singing of the “Marsel- 
laise,”’ and churches requisitioned 
for the burial of unbelievers. The 
bishops ordered their clergy to 
keep out of the public eye as much 
as possible, and not to wear the 

1Rev. Henry Louis Hughes, B.A. 
D.Litt., Frederick Ozanam. St. Louis: 4 
Herder Book Co. $1.25; Albert Foucault, La 
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soutane in the streets. Even dur- 
ing the cholera epidemic of 1832 
Lacordaire was forced to visit the 
hospitals in lay attire. 

In November, 1831, Ozanam a 
youth of eighteen came to Paris 
from Lyons to complete his law 
studies, and as he said himself “to 
devote his life to the service of 
truth—to unite the Catholic youth 
of France in a crusade under the 
standard of Catholic thought.” 
Emmanuel Bailly, the owner and 
editor of The Catholic Tribune, was 
at the time a director of the Société 
des Bonnes Etudes, a student’s de- 
bating club that met every week to 
discuss questions of history, law, 
literature and philosophy. This 
gathering of atheists, deists, legiti- 
mists, republicans and Saint-Simo- 
nians, known as “The Conference 
of History” accounts for the 
strange name—conferences—given 
later on to the meetings of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. 

Ozanam realized at once the 
great chance this club offered him 
to come in contact with the Cath- 
olic young men of Paris, few in 
numbers, and living in various 
parts of the city. And besides he 
came to know the anti-Catholic 
spirit of atheistic Paris, whose pro- 
fessors, students, journalists, writ- 
ers, poets and politicians were pro- 
claiming, like Luther three cen- 
turies before, the death of the Pa- 
pacy, the Church and Catholicism. 

Ozanam soon became the recog- 
nized leader of the little group of 
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Catholic students at the Sorbonne. 
He compelled unbelieving profes- 
sors like Letrosne and Jouffroy to 
refrain from attacks upon the 
Catholic faith; he had Father Ger- 
bet give a course of apologetic lec- 
tures to his fellow students; he 
persuaded the Archbishop of Paris 
to allow Lacordaire to preach his 
famous Lenten sermons at Notre 
Dame, which won back to the faith 
hundreds of French apostates. 

During a public debate a student, 
pronouncing a panegyric of Byron, 
bitterly attacked the Catholic 
Church. Ozanam answered with 
an eloquent discourse on the 
world’s debt to Catholicism. The 
retort came quickly: “You are 
right if you speak of the past; 
Christianity in other times had in- 
deed worked wonders. But to-day 
it is dead. You Catholics are very 
proud of your faith, but what are 
you doing for the poor? Where 
are your good works manifesting 
the value of your faith and com- 
pelling us to embrace it?” 

The taunt of his fellow student 
made a deep impression upon Oza- 
nam. After the meeting he said to 
his chum, Le Tallandier: “If we are 
to be real Catholics, we had better 
talk less about charity and practice 
it more. Let us work among the 
poor.” That very evening the two 
friends visited the home of a poor 
woman they knew, carrying wood 
for her stove that they themselves 
needed. This impulsive act was no 
mere gesture, for a few days later 
Ozanam declared his intention of 
founding “a conference of charity 
to prove the vitality of our faith.” 

Full of enthusiasm but lacking 
in experience—Ozanam, Lallier, 
Lamache, and Le Tallandier—de- 
cided to ask the advice of the di- 
rector of their club, M. Bailly,— 
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older than they by some twenty 
years,—how to put their ideas into 
practice. He received them with 
sympathetic interest, but deemed it 
best for them to consult the pastor 
of St. Etienne du Mont, the Abbé 
Olivier, afterwards Bishop of Ev- 
reux. Like most of the French 
clergy of the time the good Abbé 
was decidedly skeptical of the lay 
apostolate and advised them to lim- 
it their zeal to teaching the cate- 
chism to poor children. Not at all 
disconcerted by their cool recep- 
tion, these four youngsters — the 
oldest was only twenty-two, the 
youngest nineteen—came back to 
M. Bailly and convinced him of 
their earnestness in carrying oul 
their plan of visiting the poor in 
their homes. He at once accepted 
the presidency of this little group— 
six in all, for Clavé and Devaux 
had joined in the interval—and of- 
fered his newspaper office as their 
meeting place. 

Their first meeting in May, 1833, 
was peculiar in this that its simple, 
improvised program has been fol- 
lowed to the letter for the past one 
hundred years. It began with the 
recitation of the “Veni Sancte 
Spiritus,” a reading from the Jmi- 
tation of Christ, and a brief address 
by the President. In a few simple 
words he outlined the ideals of the 
Society: “If you desire your chari- 
table work to be helpful to the poor 
as well as to yourselves, do not 
limit it to the mere giving of relief. 
Teach the poor you visit the truth 
and morals of the Gospel, and 
sanctify yourselves by realizing 
that Jesus Christ suffers in the per- 
son of His poor.” A collection was 
then taken up, each brother giv- 
ing what he could afford, and the 
meeting ended with the prayer, 
“Sub tuum presiduum.” 
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Madame Bailly, a most devout 
and charitable woman, looked upon 
the founding of this Society as 
providential. A short time before 
she had been asked by a Sister of 
Charity, Sister Rosalie, to visit 
some poor families in her home 
district, and she had met with 
great discourtesy. “It is a work 
for men, and especially young 
men,” was her verdict. 

One of Ozanam’s friends who 
had lost the faith mockingly said 
to him at the time: “What do you 
six youngsters hope to accomplish? 
To satisfy the needs of all the Paris 
poor? It will take you centuries.” 
He did not realize that these six 
young men were God’s coadjutors 
and that He would give the in- 
crease. In a century this small 
Conference has grown to 13,164; 
the six charter members have be- 
gotten an active membership of 
179,339, spending for the poor an 
annual budget of $8,000,000. 

One month after the founding of 
the first Conference, Lallier pro- 
posed as a member his friend Gus- 
tave de la Noue from Orléans. At 
first some vetoed his admission on 
the plea that the intimacy of their 
closely united group would be 
spoiled by an outsider who might 
have different views about the prac- 
tical carrying out of their aposto- 
late. But Ozanam wisely protested 
against such narrowness, setting 
forth his prophetic vision of a vast 
society embracing all the young 
men of France in a great aposto- 
late of piety and charity. Some one 
has styled February 4, 1834, as the 
day of the Society’s baptism, for on 
that day the Conferences were 
placed under the patronage of that 
great apostle of charity, St. Vincent 
de Paul, and of Our Lady. St. Vin- 
cent’s day, July 19th, and the Feast 
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of the Immaculate Conception, De- 
cember 8th, were chosen as the 
principal festivals of the Society. 

At the first General Meeting, De- 
cember 8, 1835, the members voted 
to change the name “Conference of 
Charity” to the name it still bears, 
“The Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul.” Lallier drew up its perma- 
nent constitution, and Bailly, its 
first President, wrote a preface em- 
phasizing the aim and spirit of its 
charitable work. In his writings 
Ozanam ever insists that Christian 
charity is something more than 
mere philanthropy, more than mere 
almsgiving. He writes: “Our main 
purpose was not simply to alleviate 
the sufferings of the poor. No. 
This was only a means towards an 
end. Our true aim was to preserve 
intact in ourselves the Catholic 
faith in all its purity, and to com- 
municate it to others through the 
channel of charity. We wished to 
be able to answer those who, in the 
words of the psalmist, asked of us 
“Where is thy God?” 

Or again: “Do not imagine that 
looking upon charity as a means of 
preserving faith in any sense in- 
volves taking a narrow view of this 
wonderful virtue. On the contrary, 
it broadens it out to still vaster 
proportions, by teaching us that 
when we visit the poor we our- 
selves gain even more than they do. 
The sight of their pitiable condition 
serves to make us less self-cen- 
tered, and so fills our hearts with 
such a sense of gratitude that we 
cannot help loving them.” 

When taunted by the socialists 
of his time that his Society merely 
alleviated individual suffering with- 
out trying to destroy its cause, he 
answered: “Certainly we must en- 
deavor to go to the root of the evil 
and by wise social reforms try to 
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reduce the widespread distress. But 
we are convinced that a knowledge 
of the reforms which it is neces- 
sary to introduce is to be learned 
not so much by pondering over 
books, or by discussions among 
politicians, as by going to visit the 
garrets in which the poor live; by 
sitting at the bedside of the dying, 
by feeling the cold which they feel, 
and by learning from their own 
lips the causes of their woes. When 
we have done this, not simply for a 
few months, but for many years, 
when we have studied the poor in 
their homes, in the schools and in 
the hospitals, not only in one but 
many cities, then we really begin 
to understand a little of this for- 
midable problem of poverty. Then 
we have the right to suggest re- 
forms which, instead of putting the 
fear of God into their hearts, would 
bring peace and hope to all.” 
While visiting the poor in their 
homes will ever remain the pri- 
mary work of each Conference, the 
Constitutions of the Society from 
the very outset allowed ample 
scope for every phase of charitable 
activity. Visiting the homes of the 
poor meant from the spiritual side, 
the baptisms, first communions and 
confirmations of countless children, 
the validation of many marriages 
and the reconciling of separated 
couples, the death-bed repentance 
of many an apostate. It also nat- 
urally led to visits to the sick in 
hospitals, to convicts in reforma- 
tories and prisons, to workers in 
the shops, and to soldiers in their 
barracks. The charitable works 
undertaken the world over, to-day 
a commonplace of organized Cath- 
olic charity, were legion. The Con- 
ferences established day nurseries 
for children whose mothers worked 
during the day, placed abandoned 
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and orphan children in private 
homes and orphanages, opened 
schools for apprentices and vaca- 
tion camps for young and old, or- 
ganized labor bureaus and codper- 
ative societies, founded clubs for 
boys and girls, provided cheap 
lodgings, gave medical attention 
and legal advice, formed lending 
libraries and published weekly 
magazines, opened cheap restau- 
rants, and gave free gifts of food, 
clothes, linen, and Christmas trees 
to children. 

J. Gossin (1844-1847), the sec- 
ond President, had devoted him- 
self for over twenty years to works 
of charity. He was the founder of 
the Society of St. Francis Regis, 
Vice-President of that of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, and a constant 
visitor to the hospitals and prisons 
of Paris. His father was guillotined 
during the Revolution for protest- 
ing against the execution of Louis 
XVI.; he himself had served as 
judge under Louis XVIII. 

Under his able rule many for- 
eign Conferences were established 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Greece, Turkey, Canada, Mex- 
ico and the United States. He sent 
19,000 francs to Ireland during the 
famine of 1847. He was careful 
to warn particular Conferences of 
their breaches of the Constitution. 
He forbade them to take up col- 
lections from house to house; to 
admit as members nominal Cath- 
olics; to demand annual fees in- 
stead of depending on voluntary 
contributions; to establish Confer- 
ences against the wishes of a local 
pastor; to make appeals for monies 
to help their own members; to call 
upon the Bishops to eulogize their 
work in their Lenten pastorals. 

M. Baudon (1847-1886), the 
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third President, has been rightly 
called the second founder of the 
Society. He began office in trou- 
blous times. Within a week of his 
election the Revolution which over- 
threw the monarchy of July broke 
out in Paris. Baudon, while serv- 
ing in the National Guard was se- 
verely wounded in an attack upon 
the barricades, and was invalided 
for many months, Ozanam acting 
as President in his stead. Three 
days after Ozanam had assumed 
office he persuaded Archbishop Af- 
fre to act as mediator with the in- 
surgents, but the rioters shot the 
prelate as he appeared before them 
with a flag of truce. His last words 
were: “The Good Shepherd gives 
his life for his sheep.” Under the 
Second Republic and during the 
first years of the Second Empire 
(1848-1861) the Society made great 
progress. Its Conferences increased 
from 766 to 3,623, adding many a 
foreign city to its lists. It volun- 
teered for relief work during the 
hard winters of 1848 and 1849 in 
Paris, cared for the cholera victims 
in Paris and in the provinces, and 
sent food and clothing to the sol- 
diers campaigning in the Crimea 
and in Italy. It multiplied boy 
clubs, provided gratuitous legal ad- 
vice for the poor, established loan 
libraries, and published pamphlets 
and weeklies at a nominal cost of 
twenty-five centimes a year. Bau- 
don, while most deferential to the 
bishops and clergy, was determined 
to keep his Society a lay movement, 
and not allow the Conferences to 
elect clergymen as President. The 
German bishops and priests, who 
ruled their flocks with a rod of iron 
and regarded as suspect any work 
directed by laymen, rebelled against 
his ruling. But Baudon was diplo- 
mat enough to gain the Pope to his 


side. He managed to secure the 
appointment of Cardinal Fornari as 
Cardinal Protector, and this put an 
end to a very bitter controversy. 

In October, 1861, the Minister of 
the Interior, M. de Persigny, issued 
a circular letter to all the prefects 
of France, ordering them to allow 
no Conference to meet without an 
authorization from the government, 
to dissolve all the Central Councils, 
and not to recognize the Council 
General of Paris, which he styled 
“a secret society using its monies 
for purposes alien to charity, and 
exercising an arbitrary and unnec- 
essary control over the provinces.” 
Called to account in a letter from 
Baudon which firmly refuted every 
charge, the Minister offered to legal- 
ize the Society if it granted him the 
right to eliminate certain members, 
to abolish Conferences which re- 
fused to ask for government au- 
thorization, and to appoint the 
President himself. This offer was 
naturally refused, as it would have 
made the Society a political club 
under absolute government con- 
trol. From the very outset the So- 
ciety had kept aloof from politics, 
asking always for the immediate 
resignation of any official who ac- 
cepted political office, or who even 
wrote articles defending any polit- 
ical party. 

In Paris the Conferences de- 
manded authorization from _ the 
government and obtained it with- 
out difficulty. But in the provinces, 
500 Conferences were dissolved 
within four months after the circu- 
lar letter had been published. In 
February, 1870, when the General 
Council began again to function, 
only 39 Conferences craved for ad- 
mission, 20 from Paris and 19 from 
the rest of France. The preceding 
decade had counted 125 new Con- 
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ferences annually. The chief suf- 
ferers from the government’s cam- 
paign against the Society were the 

r of France, who lost in alms- 
giving 15,000,000 francs. 

Hardly had Baudon begun his 
work of reconstruction than the 
Franco-Prussian War followed by 
the Paris Commune brought all his 
plans to a standstill. The Confer- 
ences, true to their tradition, did 
everything possible to help the sol- 
diers at the front and the wounded 
in the hospitals, and during the 
siege of Paris fed a million of its 
citizens who were on the verge of 
starvation. The Commune made a 
sad toll of many of its best be- 
loved brothers and their chaplains. 

After 1871 the Society again be- 
gan to gain many recruits both in 
France and abroad. During the 
last years of Baudon’s rule the So- 
ciety entered Norway, New Zea- 
land, the Malay Peninsula, Peru, 
Guatemala and San Salvador, add- 
ing to its ranks 2,161 new Confer- 
ences. In 1883 the Society cele- 
brated its Golden Jubilee, the 
brothers gathering in Paris from 
all parts of the world. Baudon 
died five years later, blessed in the 
thought that his beloved Society 
had again come into its own after 
years of struggle and trial. 

The fourth President, Antonin 
Pagés (1886-1903), renounced a 
brilliant career on the bench in 
1880, when France decreed the 
dissolution of the religious congre- 
gations. His seventeen years rule, 
in contrast with his predecessor’s, 
was remarkably free from opposi- 
tion. There were a few attacks in 
the public press even by ecclesi- 
astics; some anti-clerical mayors 
demanded church collections for 
their municipal charities; the Min- 
ister of War required all French 
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officers to resign from the Society 
—but on the whole the Society had 
the good will and respect of the 
majority of Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. New Conferences 
were inaugurated in Roumania, 
Natal, Orange Free State, Burma, 
New Caledonia, Costa Rica, Para- 
guay, Haiti and Barbadoes—an an- 
nual increase of 188. 

Pagés, an indefatigable worker, 
carried on a world-wide corre- 
spondence, entertained many dis- 
tinguished visitors, and attended 
conferences and reunions in many 
cities of France, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Italy. His own ex- 
ample encouraged the brothers to 
make annual retreats and frequent 
pilgrimages to Rome and to 
Lourdes. He developed the chari- 
table works of his predecessors, 
and added summer camps for the 
old and young, had Christmas trees 
distributed to countless poor chil- 
dren, and inaugurated 6,267 Jardins 
Ouvriers, which benefited 40,000 
poor families. He distributed funds 
to the impoverished fishermen of 
Brittany, and to the sufferers from 
the floods of Southern France and 
from the eruption of Mount Pelée 
in Martinique. 

Pagés was a great stickler for 
tradition. He disbanded after a 
great deal of controversy the mixed 
Conferences of men and women, 
established in Italy and Germany 
against the Constitutions; he for- 
bade the Conferences to join the 
Press Congresses, the Jeunesse 
Catholique, the Committee of Cath- 
olic Defense, and the Sunday Ob- 
servance Society; he refused con- 
tributions to the Cathedral of St. 
Vincent de Paul at Tunis, or to a 
monument to Dom Bosco; he in- 
sisted that all articles in the Soci- 
ety’s publications be unsigned; he 
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forbade the Society’s banners to be 
carried in religious processions; he 
left all press attacks unanswered. 

The fifth President, Paul Calon 
(1904-1913), was the president of 
a Paris bank. He was a man of 
sixty-eight when elected, but full of 
vigor and energy. All his life he 
had been a devoted member of the 
Society. In nine years he beheld 
the Society grow in leaps and 
bounds, 1,422 new Conferences be- 
ing established in France, and 967 
in Jamaica, Ceylon, Russia, and 
North, South and West Africa. 
Some critics declared that the So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul had 
outlived its usefulness, because it 
maintained an old-fashioned idea 
of charity, and was ignorant of the 
actual needs of the poor of our day. 
A mere enumeration of the many 
new works of charity undertaken 
under Calon is sufficient answer to 
this unjust accusation. His rule 
saw homes for the destitute found- 
ed in Ireland, Switzerland, Spain, 
Colombia, Peru, Canada and the 
United States; cheap homes for the 
poor established in France, Brazil, 
Colombia, and Chile; immigrants 
provided for in Australia, Oceania, 
Canada and the United States; vis- 
its made to prisons, poorhouses, 
asylums for deaf mutes, incurables, 
and hospitals multiplied by the tens 
of thousands in England, Ireland, 
Germany, Spain, South America, 
Canada and the United States; sol- 
diers in their barracks and sailors 
on leave everywhere safeguarded 
materially and spiritually; proba- 
tion work undertaken for young 
offenders and work procured for 
liberated prisoners in England, 
Germany, Australia, Holland, Bel- 
gium and the United States; voca- 
tions fostered by providing funds 
for poor seminarians in Sicily and 
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Canada; Catholic books and pam- 
phlets distributed in London, Vien- 
na, Milan, Paris and The Hague. 

Calon lived to see the Centenary 
of Ozanam, the real founder of the 
Society, which was kept with great 
éclat in Paris, and in every large 
city of the world. Great hopes were 
expressed by both clergy and laity 
that some day Ozanam would be 
given the honors of the altar. 

The sixth President, the Vicomte 
d’Hendecourt (1914-1924), was a 
retired’ army captain, who had 
identified himself with the work 
of the Society for fifteen years. 
The World War hindered greatly 
the Society’s progress in Europe, 
although hundreds of new Confer- 
ences were established in South 
America and the United States. 
Paris alone lost 68 Conferences, 
and France sent 11,000 brothers to 
the front, 2,079 of whom were 
killed. A few new Conferences 
were formed at the front and in 
the German prison camps, but 
many of the French Conferences 
were reduced to two, three or four 
members. England took care of 
many Belgian refugees, and placed 
250 Belgian children in Catholic 
schools. Ireland coéperated with 
the government in caring for 20,000 
families in Dublin alone. In the 
five years, 1914-1919, the United 
States founded nearly 200 new Con- 
ferences, tripled its resources, send- 
ing 320,000 francs to the Council 
General of Paris to succor their 
brethren in the devastated regions 
of France. 

H. de Vergés (1924—), a retired 
cavalry officer, had been for over 
twenty years president of the Con- 
ference of the Madeleine in Paris, 
and had spent his every summer 
as a hospitalier at Lourdes. He ac- 
cepted office on the one condition 
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that his duties in Paris would not 
interfere with his care of the sick 
at the grotto of Our Lady. 

The first seven years of his ad- 
ministration witnessed the found- 
ing of 2,774 new Conferences— 
about one a day. All the charita- 
ble works mentioned above were 
carried on and developed, millions 
being spent in caring for the mate- 
rial and spiritual wants of the poor 
and the sick all over the world. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society 
was brought to the United States 
by Bryan J. Mullanphy of St. Louis, 
who had been attracted by the ef- 
fective charitable work of its mem- 
bers in Paris. He and his father 
before him had been identified for 
years with the Catholic charities 
of their home city, devoting their 
time and their money chiefly to the 
Irish immigrants who had come 
West in search of free land, and 
found themselves penniless and out 
of work. The St. Louis pioneer 
Conference was soon followed by 
others throughout the country. Up 
to the Civil War the Society re- 
mained a parish relief-giving soci- 
ety, but within a few years it began 
to carry out a much wider pro- 
gram of material and spiritual re- 
lief work. 

It first aimed at saving the faith 
of the children of the immigrants, 
thousands of whom were being per- 
verted in private and public chari- 
table institutions, dominated by a 
bitter anti-Catholic spirit, which 
totally excluded all Catholic serv- 
ices and all priestly ministrations 
even in case of sickness and death. 
The brothers taught the American 
people the cruelty and injustice of 
this un-American and un-Christian 
proselytism, and they paved the 
way for the appointment of Cath- 
olic chaplains and the right of vis- 
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itation by the Catholic laity. As 
the years went on the Society kept 
pace with the social needs of the 
day, and in turn established paro- 
chial and Sunday schools, homes 
for destitute children, rest houses 
for sailors, summer outings for 
mothers and children, bureaus to 
place dependent and neglected chil- 
dren in homes, boys’ clubs, visita- 
tion and aid societies to look after 
juvenile delinquents. 

The national meetings of the So- 
ciety in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Washington developed 
a national outlook in charity work, 
which in 1910 culminated in the 
establishing of a National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, and in 
1917 the founding of the Catholic 
Charities Review. The need of full- 
time, paid workers was a lesson 
learned from the Society’s contacts 
with the Charity Organization So- 
cieties of many large cities. It is 
true, indeed, that often the volun- 
teer worker is superior to the paid 
worker in zeal, experience and 
training, but charity work to-day is 
on so tremendous a scale that the 
need of a central codrdinating 
agency employing men and women 
specially trained is vitally neces- 
sary. 

The general depression of the 
past four years has made great de- 
mands upon the Society’s resources, 
but the brothers everywhere have 
responded with great generosity. 
Their leaders are constantly re- 
minding them to be faithful to the 
traditions of piety, humility and 
charity handed down from the be- 
ginning, but at the same time they 
are ever urging them to study care- 
fully the economic and social 
changes of the day so as to solve 
with mind and heart the many new 
problems that present themselves. 





















CELTS AND TAXIS 


Pastoral Culture in Savoy 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


T was a Paris taxi parked on the 
side of an Alp: a goat regarding 
it with a quizzical air against a 
background of singularly grim 
mountains. We had come up from 
Chambery to explore some of the 
remote corners of Savoy. We had 
wound up the highway over which 
Frankish kings had swung and me- 
dieval pilgrims plodded and at the 
end of a tortuous climb, there it 
was—the brightest spot of color in 
the dull gray village—a little blue 
taxi straight from the Boulevards! 
I knew at once that it was not a 
provincial vehicle. Parisian taxis 
have a racy arrogance that no gen- 
damerie can chasten; they did more 
than save Paris at the Marne—they 
flaunted in the teeth of a mechan- 
ical age their own personality. I 
have sighed no sighs over the van- 
ished fiacre with its dilapidated 
horse; it lacked the picaresque 
quality that made that taxi look at 
home in the mountains. “There’s 
a story somewhere behind you,” I 
said to myself but I had no idea 
then that the story would lead me 
back to the days before the Roman 
legionaries had climbed up and 
over those paths from Italy. 

We parked our own Ford, which 
merely looked sullen and _ stolid 
among the donkeys, in the barn- 
yard of the Hotel Cimaz, a three- 
storied house where two or three 
French families were combining 
economy with climbing and walked 
to look for local color. We walked 
right into it. 





She was rinsing her clothes in a 
little stream that slid through a 
meadow. Her hands were red with 
cold, for the water was as chill as 
the melting snows that fed it. On 
her head was a small black bonnet 
tied with a wide red ribbon under 
her chin. Her full black woolen 
skirt was pinned up around her 
waist and the sleeves of her tight- 
fitting black bodice rolled back. On 
a silver chain was the cross that 
every woman in Bessan_ wears. 
Her eyes were black and her fea- 
tures had the distinction that is the 
birthright of an unmixed race. We 
watched her as she scooped up a 
handful of moss and deftly 
scrubbed out with it the wooden 
pail in which she had boiled her 
wash. Then she looked at us and 
smiled and asked us how we liked 
her mountains? She was always 
glad to get back to them, she said. 

“You have been away?” 

“Mais oui. Since I am married, 
I live in Paris. My husband has a 
taxi.” 

“Oh! So that was your taxi we 
saw in the village?” 

“No, that was the taxi of my 
cousin.” 

“Many of you have taxis?” I 
asked with the firmness of phrase 
book tautology. 

“We all have!” 
my puzzled expression. “That is 
all of us who go to Paris. You see 
up here in Bessan, the winters are 
long—there is no work and not 
much food, Long ago they used to 
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do wood carving but now the young 
men go to Paris and drive taxis.” 

“They never do anything else?” 

“No, they prefer taxis. In sum- 
mer all of us who can, come home 
to help with the harvest and let our 
children breathe some of the good 
air of the mountains.” 

She herself, it appeared, had ar- 
rived only the night before but at 
once she had put on her Bessanais 
costume and had come out to do 
her wash in the brook. This in- 
clement valley was the real world 
for her. Paris was just a place 
outside. Suddenly her face lit up. 
She pointed to a speck on the 
mountain miles above us. 

“A cow! You see her? It is the 
summer pasture. Most of the cows 
are up there with the young peo- 
ple. What a time we used to have! 
We girls were in one cabin and 
the boys in another and in the eve- 
nings we would dance and sing to- 
gether.” 

“It must be a long way up and 
down!” 

“We never came down. There is 
plenty of milk and cheese and once 
a week —on Sundays—the men 
bring up bread and wine and what- 
ever we need on donkeys. Mes- 
dames should walk up there. I 
hope Mesdames will enjoy our 
mountains.” She rolled down her 
sleeves, unpinned her skirt, picked 
up her pail and walked off with the 
mountaineer’s easy stride to the 
Village. 

Bessan is a dot on large maps at 
the head of the valley of St. Jean de 
Maurienne, a rugged and unbeguil- 
ing valley. Its frowning rocks are 
Scarred with quarries. Chemical 
plants disfigure the river. Modane 
is a factory town with a large Ital- 
ian population. It is there that the 
railroad rushes off through the Mont 
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Cenis Tunnel to Italy. After that 
things improve in the valley. The 
grim rocks recede and instead of 
steel tracks, green fields appear on 
either side of the Are which 
plunges sparkling down as the road 
winds up and up and finally with 
some desperate hairpin curves 
reaches the small plateau that is 
the commune of Bessan. The 
Alps encircle it in stern majesty. 
Their weather-beaten sides are fur- 
rowed by avalanches and seamed 
by the waters from their snows as 
tears might seam the face of one 
of their shepherds. There are no 
gaily painted houses up here such 
as one smiles upon in the Bavarian 
Alps. The houses of Bessan are 
of gray stone with heavy slate 
roofs. They are built to stand up 
egainst those cruel winter winds 
that have taken most of their trees. 
These people live, as it were, on the 
frontier of nature. Byrd’s camp at 
Little America sounds rather like 
an Arctic Lido after one listens to 
a Bessanais description of the win- 
ter. Half buried in snow, they 
hibernate from autumn till the 
spring in an almost perpetual twi- 
light. The sun is shut off from 
them by the mountains and there 
is nothing to temper the icy breath 
from the neighboring _ glaciers. 
Artificial heat is a vital problem. 
Coal and oil are too expensive; 
wood is too scarce. They have 
solved it with cows! Cows are the 
source of their central heating. 
Their winter kitchen is one with 
the stable. In summer when the 
cows go to the mountains, the peo- 
ple of Bessan have their houses to 
themselves—except for the chick- 
ens who are year round boarders— 
otherwise the cattle share the fam- 
ily circle. 

We really didn’t believe it about 
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the cows until we met one on equal 
terms in a house at Ecot. Ecot is 
the very highest settlement in all 
of France. One follows up the Arc 
from Bessan until the valley nar- 
rows and narrows and the road be- 
comes a footpath and then on a 
rocky shelf, with the Arc, now a 
noisy torrent far below, is Ecot. It 
seems to catch the very last rays of 
the precious afternoon sun and its 
strip of fields looked very green 
and fresh while the reddish lichen 
that had crept over its stone cabins 
gave them a certain warmth of col- 
or at any rate. The houses, sunk 
in the ground, have a distinctly 
troglodytic tendency. Only five 
families are now brave enough or 
destitute enough to remain there 
all winter but in summer there 
seemed to be double that popula- 
tion. We looked through one low 
doorway and made some inquiry 
which—as we had hoped—elicited 
an invitation to enter. A pretty 
Italian was giving her baby its sup- 
per. The house was about ten feet 
square. Down half of it ran a 
wooden floor, the other half was 
clay with three or four stalls. 
There was no attempt at partition. 
Under one very small window was 
a settle and table. That was the 
drawing-room. Close to it was an 
open hearth where the blackened 
soup pot hung over a handful of 
faggots. They were saving up their 
fuel. On the other side of the 
hearth—nearer the cows—was a 
bunk built in against the wall with 
curtains. That was the bedroom. 
Here in the midst of the snow- 
drifts, miles from any doctor, an- 
other baby was to be born in Jan- 
uary. 

“Couldn’t you go back to your 
own family?” I asked as the young 
mother offered us coffee. 
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Madame Caterina shook her 
head. “Too far,” she said in bro- 
ken French. “Way down by Aosta. 
We are too poor for such a jour- 
ney. They are poor too. My 
mother-in-law, she is next door and 
she will help me. My husband he is 
good. He is out now making hay.” 

Everyone in Ecot was making 
hay. Dogs, donkeys, women, 
babies. To bring in the hay at 
Ecot means a good deal of climb- 
ing. No wheeled vehicle has ever 
reached that aerie. Instead they 
place a sort of cradle with two long 
poles on the donkeys and when one 
is suddenly confronted with an am- 
bulatory haystack, one realizes that 
four sturdy slender legs are below. 
After the donkeys leave the field, it 
is the turn of the children. They 
gather up every wisp of hay that 
wasn’t put on the donkeys and 
their mothers then wrap it up ina 
canvas bag which they sometimes 
haul up the mountain by them- 
selves. 

Bessan seemed quite a metropo- 
lis on our return from Ecot. Bes- 
san has a Postes et Telegraphes and 
a General Store where one can buy 
anything from woolen socks to 
marrons—in cans. Thé Hotel 
Cimaz, whose staff consists of M. 
Cimaz, Madame Cimaz and Mlle. 
Cimaz, knows nothing of baths or 
running water; their water comes 
from the river and needs no ice! 
But they have plenty of wine, thick 
Alpine honey and good hot soup. 
The Curé came to dine with us and 
it was quite a social event. 

M. le Curé de Bessan is a re- 
markable young man. He came 
from further down the valley but is 
now a thorough Bessanais. He as- 
sured us that he would know a na- 
tive of Bessan at once no matter 
where he met one. 
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“They combine good looks and 
good manners; self-assurance and 
simplicity; pride and piety,” said 
he with proprietory pleasure. 

The Curé is at once the spiritual, 
economic, social and cultural dic- 
tator. We paid him a visit in the 
Rectory—an imposing mansion al- 
most as large as the hotel but, 
whereas the family Cimaz in win- 
ter move across the street to more 
compact quarters with their cattle, 
the Curé, in his paneled salon, must 
suffice with a stove and no cow. 
He was coaching a very small girl 
in her Cesar when we arrived and 
showed us the bookcase which is 
the nucleus for a Lending Library. 
He also edits a monthly paper. 
That, he explained, was principally 
for the Bessanais colony in Paris. 
There are some four or five hun- 
dred of them living all together just 
outside the Valloire gate. Instead 
of being absorbed in Paris, they 
have brought a bit of Bessan down 
there. Once a year they send the 
Curé his railroad fare and he goes 
down to visit his extraneous flock. 
Now that times are hard it is be- 
coming difficult for them to keep 
up their old custom of being mar- 
ried in the mountains. Weddings 
in Bessan follow an elaborate social 
ritual and involve asking every re- 
lation—which means most of the 
town—to dinner, so the taxi drivers 
now find it more prudent to import 
their Curé for a modest marriage 
in Paris. 

In Bessan the church has been 
placed at the highest point in the 
village. So steep indeed is the road 
to salvation that the Curé in bad 
weather must don snow shoes to 
mount to his sacristy. Like the 
chicken who would gather all un- 
der her protecting wing, the solid 
Structure of the church presides 
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over the commune, its golden spire 
gleaming bravely. Inside there 
seems an almost garish blaze of 
painted panels with a _ baroque 
reredos of gilded wood, whose 
carved grapes reminds one that 
Italy lies sunnily just over the Al- 
pine peaks. But imagine the com- 
fort the gaiety of the altar with its 
glowing candles must be in the 
grim grays of winter, for here it is 
the Church that must supply the 
color in the lives of her people. 
She must take the place of theater 
and radio and pictures and books 
and travel and shop windows. Her 
saints and statues wear the only 
gay clothes that some of these 
mountaineers have ever seen; her 
vestments are the only rich mate- 
rials their hands will ever touch. 
Her festivals are their festivals; her 
services no perfunctory duty but an 
integral part of their lives. At five 
in summer and at seven in winter, 
Mass is sung by the men of Bessan 
and most of the music is of native 
composition. For Good Friday they 
have a hymn with forty verses 
which the Curé assured us—with 
mixed emotion—they sing from be- 
ginning to end. Bessan also pro- 
duced her own miracle plays in the 
earlier centuries. Much to our ex- 
citement we were allowed to in- 
vestigate some ancient MSS. which 
the Curé had just unearthed in the 
village. As it was in Gothic script 
we could only pick out a few words 
in one which was evidently a high- 
ly dramatic narrative of Job but 
an Abbé in St. Jean de Maurienne is 
to decipher them this winter. 

We were also shown an eight- 
eenth century transcription of the 
Bessan Nativity Play for Christmas. 
The feast of the shepherds is their 
particular festival and their Nativ- 
ity Play was famous throughout 
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Savoy. Up to the War it was al- 
ways given in the Chapel of St. An- 
thony of the Desert and the Curé 
hopes to revive it. The chapel 
which is a few feet from the 
church dates from 1526 and on ac- 
count of its frescoes has been made 
a Monument Historique and is now 
maintained by the Government. Its 
heavily beamed ceiling is blue with 
golden stars and around its plas- 
tered walls is the history of the 
Passion, the figures represented in 
medieval costume. There on Christ- 
mas Eve as the white snows en- 
shrouded the valleys, the good peo- 
ple of Bessan would assemble to cele- 
brate the mystery that they made 
peculiarly their own. For if Beth- 
lehem had closed her doors to her 
Lord—not so did Bessan. And if 
you think that the herald angels 
sang only to the shepherds of Pal- 
estine, you make a great mistake 
for their radiance flooded these 
very mountains and it was in the 
Grange of Carrely just below that 
the Holy Family took shelter. 
There it was that 


“A minoet enveron dogie oures 
Nothra Dama en lisant ses Ouves 
Acoucheo de Nothron Seignon 
Lo non Jeusep ne sat que dire 
Sodet plora or sodet rire 
De la jeoy quo la dains lo cor. 


“At midnight about twelve o’clock 
Our Lady reading her Hours 
Gave birth to our Savior. 

The good Joseph could not speak 

He knew not whether to laugh or 
cry 

For the great joy in his heart.” 


The bells ring out the tidings and 
the people of Bessan are summoned 
from their homes. Urgently the 
chorus sing their appeal: 
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“Geens qy’ethes dans vothra mai. 
sons 

Attapis queme de marmotes 

Ne chausis pas vothros sapons 


Prenais solament_ ovothraees 
Soques 

Saillais de faux ces cheause eth. 
range 

Osi verrai mioux qua plani mu- 
jeorn 


Saillais osi verrai loos anges 
Que donnent a tous lo bona 
jeourn! 


“Oh ye, who in your houses keep 
Like marmottes in their winter 
sleep 
Don’t wait to fasten clogs or hose 
Come quickly out in your sabots 
Outside there is a wondrous sight 
You'll see as clear as in daylight 
And you will hear the angels call 
Good day and welcome to us all!” 


Across the mountains and 
over the ice, they come and the 
neighbors are characterized with a 
frankness that is a little sharper 
than charity. 


“From Lombardy, the Bergamese 

Come bearing gifts; and sure to 
please 

Pierre brings polenta in his pot; 

Robin a lamb without a spot; 

Jacquet a great ripe cheese. 

Now whistling gaily on their way 

Appear the stout Averrolais. 

They’ve dug out from their win- 
ter grots 

A score or more of fat marmottes. 

The men of Ecot dance along; 

‘Vive Bonneval!’ is their neigh- 
bors’ song. 

The ‘gentlemen’ from Susa come 

But leave their riches safe at 
home. 

To carry bundles, they’re too nice, 

They’re richer far in avarice.” 
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There is only one drawback. The 
angels continue to sing their mes- 
sage to the shepherds, forgetful 
that these simple folk are no lin- 
guists. As the men of Bessan al- 
ways sing their chorales in Latin, 
we are inclined to believe that this 
incident is perhaps written in for 
the benefit of their neighbors. At 
any rate, the little boys are re- 
quested to run and ask Dom Pairo 
who knows a little Latin to tell 
them the mystery of Gloria in Ex- 
celsis Deo. And then 


“To beg it of the Angels’ grace 

That now before they leave this 
place 

Once, twice and thrice without de- 
lay 

To sing their song in Bessanais!” 


The angels are most obliging and 
the Nativity thus becomes highly 
localized. 

Perhaps the rest of us are apt to 
forget the signal honor paid to 
shepherds on Christmas night. 
Shepherds are a mysterious folk; 
favorite recruits for the army of 
the saints. Mr. Ford Madox Ford 
mentions a shepherd in Bavaria 
who was always reading Faust to 
learn more about wizardry for, he 
says, all shepherds have singular 
knowledges which go down from 
father to son. According to Mr. 
Ford, shepherds in England count 
their flocks in Gaelic as do the 
Shepherds in Bavaria. I started 
when I read that line for it chimed 
in so exactly with my thoughts 
about Bessan. Did it not offer an 
explanation for the insularity of 
this uncomfortable little town in 
the barren hills so treasured by its 
people? It did not need the Curé 
to show me that it was unique 
among its neighbors. For the first 
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time I understood that strange 
French idiom of “pays” for one’s 
home town. One had only to walk 
through Bonneval—a shabby collec- 
tion of stone houses round an un- 
kempt church between Bessan and 
Ecot—to appreciate the difference. 
In Bonneval the people are largely 
mixed with Piedmontese. They 
wear no costume of their own and 
have none of the dignity nor swag- 
ger of the Bessanais. Some ten or 
twelve miles to the south of Bessan 
is Lanslevillard whose proudest 
possession is a chapel decorated 
with the paintings and sculpture of 
Jean Clappier de Bessan, an artist of 
great renown in the Maurienne in 
the seventeenth century. Both 
Lanslevillard and Lanslebourg— 
whose Inn is on the Gourmet’s Map 
—are entirely commonplace. To 
them and to the rest of Savoy the 
Bessanais are considered as “trés 
originales.” To the Bessanais nei- 
ther Savoy nor the rest of the world 
very much matter. When they do 
leave Bessan they go only to the 
next most important city in France 
—Paris. There is no intermarry- 
ing among the other “pays,” but 
they include in their commune Vin- 
cendieres and Averole. It was from 
Averole, if you remember, that the 
hunters in the Nativity Play brought 
an offering of marmottes. A 
very exclusive present, for a mar- 
motte is a rare species of snow- 
white woodchuck that lives on the 
heights of the great mountains and 
cries like a baby when frightened. 
The Averollais must have dug them 
out of their winter burrows for the 
Christ Child. Such homely touches 
make Christmas night a very vivid 
fact to the children of Bessan and 
it shows the lively imagination of 
the people. And what race com- 
bines intense tribal spirit and im- 
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agination and religion so complete- 
ly as the Celt? 

Is it not possible that the Bes- 
sanais are a remnant of one of the 
ancient Celtic tribes who were driv- 
en up into the mountains? The 
Ceutrones, we are told, retired to 
the Tarantaise, where Cesar left 
them severely alone, although his 
chosen route led past them over the 
Petit St. Bernard. The Garoceles 
retreated to the Maurienne. We 
last hear of them when Augustus 
Cesar made their chief Cottius a 
prefect so that he might police the 
road from Vienne to Susa over 
Mont Genévre. From that time 
forward the Romans called those 
Alps, the Cottian, but the tribe of 
Cottius disappears. Probably they 
retired farther and farther up the 
Maurienne to escape from our old 
friends in school days, the Allo- 
broges. Some centuries later, the 
Allobroges, conquered by Rome, 
were absorbed by the Burgundians; 
then came the Franks, who invari- 
ably rode through the Maurienne to 
Italy. Pepin went by and Charle- 
magne on his first Italian cam- 
paign; it was then that, homesick 
for his little bride of thirteen, 
Charlemagne, always a romantic, 
came all the way back for her and 
her baby, and strange to say that 
baby grown to manhood as Charles 
the Bald, died himself in the Mauri- 
enne, stricken of a sudden fever 
one night on the way back from 
Rome. After that the Hungarians 
came ravaging from the East and 
the Saracens from the South. The 
Saracens held the road over Mont 
Cenis in the gloom of the tenth cen- 
tury so no doubt the plateau of 
Bessan seemed pleasantly remote 
to the Christians of the neighbor- 
hood. There, however, men had to 
face not only mortal foes but all 
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the mighty forces of nature, ava. 
lanche and blizzard and _ glacier, 
Perhaps that is why Bessan has 
placed her church so high above 
the houses like a child holding fast 
to God’s hand. The faith of Bessan 
is her fortress. The town is built 
in the form of a cross and at each 
of the four points is a tiny chapel. 
In the center of the village is a 
great carved cross and on the 
northern road between them and 
the eternal snows is another cross 
bearing all the instruments of the 
Passion, but above them—and it 
seems a symbol of the people—sits 
jaunty and debonair, Peter’s little 
cock. 

In my own mind I am quite con- 
vinced that in Bessan there still 
runs some of the blood of the first 
inhabitants of Gaul. Here are the 
inheritors of the race that peopled 
the forests of France when Rome 
was young; who were wise in the 
hidden things of Nature and who 
sacrificed to strange gods under the 
oaks. It may have been that once 
the Matrones of the Druids were 
worshiped where now they honor 
Our Lady of the Snows. From 
their mountains they have looked 
down as history tramped by. Car- 
thaginian and Latin; Huns on their 
shaggy ponies; Moorish horsemen; 
Frankish bowmen; emperors and 
kings. Secure on their bleak 
heights they have lived in a mys 
tical world of their own. Bethle- 
hem has been transported to the 
Alps; and now they have suddenly 
descended to take part in our me- 
chanical age. But who, save an 
aboriginal Celt would have _ the 
power of imagination to know that 
nothing mutable on the earth has 
greater freedom of action than a 
mountain goat—except a Paris 
taxi! 
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JAIL BIRD 


By Sister M. MADELEVA 


AM a prisoner in a cell of trees; 
Great walls of green 
Close in about me; the attendant breeze 
Fetches me fare 
Of simple and sufficing air. 
My pallet is the straight turf, hard and clean. 
My leafy window bars 
By day let in three slender beams of sun, by night 
three innocent stars. 


It was the face 
Of beauty brought me captive to this place 
Where now I lie in indolent disgrace! 


For who am I 

To be in this wise made 

Thrall to a sweet-faced glade, 

I who am kin to mountain top and cloud? 
Why not deal cunningly, devise some tool 
To freedom and escape from this adventureless school? 
Why not break prison bonds and fly 

Up, up to where 

The high hills and the high heavens lie bare 
With no tree nigh? 

Beauty, outrivaled, may behold me there, 
Aloof, austere, most inaccessible, most proud 
To die, 

A convict hooded in cerulean shroud 

On mountain gallows by the hangman sky. 


Now is my plot well laid! 
Presently I shall pick these locks of shade, 
Shall drug with morning mist the vigilant hours, 
Shall dare the gauntlet of belaying flowers, 

And, fugitive, shall run 

Out to my mountain freedom and keen air, 

Into the arms of the sun! 
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By THE Most Rev. Nett McNEIL 


T is a question of school taxes. 
There are three classes of pri- 
mary public schools in the Ontario 
system, secular schools with 14,766 
teachers and 549,934 pupils; the 
Catholic schools with 2,693 teach- 
ers and 112,820 pupils; and Protes- 
tant schools with 8 teachers and 
260 pupils. These statistics are of 
the year 1932. 

The law under which these 
schools operate was first adopted in 
1841. The Provinces now known 
as Ontario and Quebec were then 
united as one Province. In those 
days the Protestant bodies had still 
a strong sense of the tradition 
which requires the teaching of re- 
ligion in the schools, and when 
they were informed that a new 
school law was to be enacted in the 
Session of 1841 they flooded the 
Legislature with petitions asking 
that the King James version of the 
Bible be prescribed as a textbook 
in the schools to be established. As 
a result the School Act adopted by 
the Legislature provided that any 
denominational minority in a 
school district could have a sepa- 
rate school under stated conditions, 
with its own school board and a 
right to a proportional share of the 
school funds supplied by taxation 
and grants from the Government. 
This Act applied to Quebec as well 
as to Ontario; but the differences 
between Upper and Lower Canada 
resulted in separate School Acts for 
these two parts of the united Prov- 
ince and also in separate Acts for 
Protestants and Catholics in Upper 
Canada. In 1855 a separate Act for 








Catholic schools in Upper Canada 
was adopted. It was thus summa- 
rized in a decision of the Privy 
Council in London, England, in 
1928: 

“It put the separate schools for 
Roman Catholics on a new footing. 
Meetings could be convened of per- 
sons desiring to establish separate 
schools, and they could select trus- 
tees, who became bodies corporate, 
and might become boards for the 
united separate schools of a city or 
town. The trustees were to have 
all the powers of rating and collect- 
ing from persons sending children 
to their schools that the trustees of 
common schools had in respect of 
their schools. They were to be 
bound to perform all the duties re 
quired of the latter, and _ their 
teachers were to be subject to sim- 
ilar regulations. The supporters of 
separate schools were exempted 
from rates for future common 
school purposes and common 
school libraries. .. . 

“The trustees were to report to 
the Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion as to the average attendance, 
and he was to determine the share 
of Legislative grants to be re 
ceived.” 

Some defects and omissions were 
found in the working of this Act of 
1855 and in 1863 a revised Act was 
adopted. The Catholic public 
schools of Ontario now operate un- 
der the Act of 1863. In 1865 this 
Act became a topic of discussion 
among those who were promoting 
a union of all the Provinces, in- 
cluding the Maritime Provinces, to 














form the present Dominion of Can- 
ada. In Ontario the Catholics were 
a minority, and in Quebec the Prot- 
estants were a minority. Some 
guarantee of the school rights of 
both minorities was found to be a 
necessary condition of a federal 
union. Hence in 1867 the Constitu- 
tion of the new Dominion provided 
that any law passed by a Provin- 
cial Legislature prejudicially af- 
fecting any right or privilege with 
respect to denominational schools, 
which any class of persons had by 
law at the union, would be null 
and void. In other words, as far 
as Ontario is concerned, the Sepa- 
rate School Act of 1863 was 
made part of the Constitution of 
Canada. 

The Act of 1863 provides that 
every Catholic supporter of a Cath- 
olic separate school “shall be ex- 
empted” from all taxes imposed for 
the support of other schools. In a 
Court judgment delivered in Otta- 
wa in 1915 Chief Justice Meredith 
said : 

“The basic principle upon which 
the Separate Schools were founded 
was that Roman Catholics should 
not be required to contribute to the 
support of Common or Public 
Schools if they choose to establish 
Separate Schools for the education 
of their children.” 

This right of exemption was 
made part of the Constitution of 
Canada when the Parliament of 
England passed the British North 
America Act in 1867. 

There was no serious difficulty in 
regard to the execution of this law 
until industries developed and 
joint-stock companies were formed 
on a large scale for all sorts of 
business. A flow of property from 


individual to corporate ownership 
is going on all the time. 
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stores as well as corporations are 
constantly multiplying. The ques- 
tion of dividing the school taxes 
assessed to them has, in conse- 
quence, become important. Both 
in Quebec and in Ontario the need 
of an amendment of the Assess- 
ment Act to divide school taxes 
paid by companies was felt. Two 
years after the union of the Prov- 
inces the Legislature of Quebec 
adopted an amendment which con- 
tinues to approve itself to all 
parties concerned. It provides that 
school taxes paid by companies be 
divided among the schools of all 
denominations on the basis of 
school population. In 1886 the 
Legislature of Ontario attempted to 
solve the same problem, but failed 
to reach the permanent solution of 
Quebec. It amended the Assess- 
ment Act to allow the directors of 
companies to divide their school 
taxes, if they so decided, on the 
basis of the religion of the share- 
holders. When the shares of com- 
panies are sold in other countries; 
when they change hands frequent- 
ly in the stock exchanges; or when 
they are owned by other corpora- 
tions, it is impossible for the direc- 
tors to know who are Catholics and 
who are not among their share- 
holders. The Ontario amendment 
of 1886 is now very far from doing 
justice to the Catholic schools. 
Hence the efforts made by their 
supporters to secure a fair amend- 
ment of the Assessment Act. 
When tax-paying utilities came 
into existence a new diversion of 
school taxes occurred. For in- 
stance, the Federal Government ac- 
quired and now operates an exten- 
sive system of railways in Ontario. 
Although they are the property of 
all citizens at heavy cost they con- 
tinue to pay taxes. They are in 
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competition with the Canadian 
Pacific railways. They pay school 
taxes in Ontario to the amount of 
nearly half a million dollars an- 
nually, but not a cent of these 
taxes reaches a Catholic school! 

The chief hardships now borne 
by Catholics in Ontario in school 
costs are that, in the case of many 
of their schools, the rate of taxa- 
tion has to be higher than that of 
other schools; that in one city 
where the rate is the same, twelve 
parishes meet the deficit in current 
expenses by a voluntary collection 
of over twenty-four thousand dol- 
lars annually; that the average sal- 
ary of teachers in Catholic schools 
is less than half of that paid to 
teachers in the secular schools; that 
voluntary parish collections to pay 
for school sites and buildings run 
into millions; and that the debts 
contracted by Catholic school boards 
are four to five times larger per pu- 
pil than the debts of secular school 
boards. 

The opposition to the required 
amendment comes most openly 
from Orangemen; but their oppo- 
sition would be far from effective if 
other antagonisms did not exist. 
One of these is the desire to make 
the schools a means of assimilating 
the many varieties of immigrants 
and of reducing the mutual antag- 
onism of the sects. There was a 
time when this unifying national 
service was a work of religion. In 
his History of England, Lord Ma- 
caulay shows that “the two great- 
est and most salutary social revo- 
lutions which have taken place in 
England . . . were silently and im- 
perceptibly effected.” His reference 
is to the reconciliation of the Nor- 
man victors and the conquered 
Saxons in one united nation and to 
the development of the serf into the 
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peasant farmer. These social reyo- 
lutions “were brought about nei- 
ther by legislative regulation nor 
by physical force.” “The chief 
agent in these two great deliver- 
ances was religion.” During a 
thousand years the Catholic Church 
thus served the social needs of Eu- 
ropean nations; but, as Newman 
says, “it is not enough for the State 
that things should be done unless it 
has the doing of them itself.” In 
the sixteenth century various Eu- 
ropean States took advantage of fa- 
voring conditions to have each its 
own national Church. In 1549 the 
British Parliament passed a law the 
preamble of which is: 

“Forasmuch as concord and 
unity to be had in His Majesty's 
dominions it is requisite to have 
one uniform fashion and manner 
of making and consecrating bish- 
ops.” 

In the following centuries the 
words “Conformity” and “Noncon- 
formists” occur frequently in Acts 
of Parliament until the growth and 
multiplication of sects made the 
prospect of uniformity hopeless. 
Then it was that statesmen began 
to think of State school systems as 
substitutes for national churches. 
In 1818 Sir Robert Peel became 
Secretary of State for Ireland, and 
the Encyclopedia Britannica says 
of his administration that “he pro- 
moted joint education in Ireland as 
a means of reconciling sects.” In 
1841 Sir Robert was leader of his 
party in England, where he had to 
be more cautious in his utterance 
on this subject, because the Estab- 
lished Church still had political in- 
fluence, however much it lacked in 
social usefulness. But he spoke at 
the opening of a public library and 
reading room at Tamworth in 4 
veiled way on the great benefits the 
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nation might expect from a secular 
knowledge. Newman was employed 
by Anglicans to write a series of 
seven articles for the London 
Times in reply, and the titles he 
selected for these articles reveal the 
tenor of Peel’s discourse. They 
are: Secular Knowledge in con- 
trast with Religion; Secular Knowl- 
edge not the Principle of Moral Im- 
provement; Secular Knowledge not 
a direct means of Moral Improve- 
ment; Secular Knowledge not the 
Antecedent of Moral Improvement; 
Secular Knowledge not a Principle 
of Social Unity; Secular Knowledge 
not a Principle of Action; Secular 
Knowledge without Personal Reli- 
gion tends to Unbelief. 

About forty years ago the Angli- 
cans of Ontario felt the need of re- 
ligious teaching in the public 
schools. They approached the 
Methodist body on the subject and 
received the following reply: 

“We fully agree with the ex- 
pressed desire of the Anglican dep- 
utation to secure an increase of 
moral and religious instruction, 
and would not be averse to a har- 
monious effort on the part of all 
classes to secure it. We, however, 
believe that the separation of the 
youth of our country during the 
formative period, the years of keen- 
est susceptibilities, would militate 
against the feeling of unity that we 
all wish to see developed in our 
country.” 

The mental attitude thus ex- 
pressed begets antagonism to the 
Catholic schools and‘ to any effort 
to better their financial position. 
There are moral and spiritual lim- 
its to be considered in regard to the 
means that may be adopted to pro- 
mote national unity and social har- 
mony. The end does not justify all 
means. The persecution of Jews in 
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Germany is not justified by its pur- 
pose of uniformity in citizenship. 
When the Turks were fiercely per- 
secuting the Armenians Lord Bryce 
said in London: 

“There is no Moslem passion 
against the Armenians. All is done 
by the will of the Government, and 
done, not from religious fanaticism, 
but simply because they wished, 
for reasons purely political, to get 
rid of a non-Moslem element which 
impaired the homogeneity of the 
Empire.” 

When we have to choose be- 
tween what God commands and 
what seems to favor national unity, 
we must obey God rather than 
man, in full confidence that this 
will result in greater benefit also to 
the nation. The dominance of sec- 
ularism in State schools has been 
tried and found wanting. It teaches 
the people to believe that the old 
vice of greed has become a new 
virtue and the world depression is 
a result. The Presbyterian lecturer 
against the introduction of a secu- 
lar system of schools in the State 
of New York nearly a century ago, 
Rev. Dr. Lord of Buffalo, voiced a 
Christian truth when he exclaimed: 
“What! Is the child to live forever 
and shall he be trained only for 
time?” 

In his reply to Peel in 1841 New- 
man thus expressed the thought 
which the statesman had in the 
back of his mind: 

“We must abandon religion if we 
aspire to be statesmen. Once, in- 
deed, it was a living power, kin- 
dling hearts, leavening them with 
one idea, moulding them on one 
model, developing them into one 
polity. Ere now it has been the 
life of morality; it has given birth 
to heroes; it has wielded empire. 
But another age has come in, and 
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Faith is effete: let us submit to 
what we cannot change; let us not 
hang over our dead, but bury it 
out of sight. Seek we out some 
young and vigorous principle, rich 
in sap, and fierce in life, to give 
form to elements which are fast re- 
solving into their inorganic chaos; 
and where shall we find such a 
principle but in Knowledge?” 

Such is really the background of 
secular systems of State education, 
and Catholics cannot approve it. 
We cannot give to Czsar the things 
that are God’s. 

Another obstacle in the way of 
justice to our schools in Ontario is 
devotion to capitalism. When the 
amendment of 1886 came before 
the Legislature the members 
thought only of share capital and 
of those who control capital as a 
basis of division of company school 
taxes. They did not consider that 
the workmen in a factory had any 
special claim to partake of the 
benefit. Some years ago certain 
parties in Toronto thought that 
they could get an argument against 
our claims by consulting the chair- 
man of the Protestant School 
Board in Montreal. They were dis- 
appointed. He argued that the ca- 
pacity of a company to pay taxes 
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and dividends was not a product of 
capital alone, but the joint product 
of capital and labor, and therefore 
the educational needs of the latter 
should be considered in the division 
of school taxes paid by companies, 
He expressed the Quebec point of 
view. 

An influential member of the 
Legislature of Ontario once found 
himself politically concerned with 
this school connection of capital 
and labor in another form. Many of 
the workmen of Toronto reside in 
municipalities adjoining the city 
and they send their children to the 
schools in the suburbs in which 
they live. There is no codperation 
between the School Board of the 
City and the Boards in those sub- 
urbs. The factories pay their 
school taxes to the City Board. The 
result is that the rate of school 
taxes in the suburbs is excessively 
high. The member in question ar- 
gued that “a man who works in an 
industrial institution, contributing 
to the power of that institution to 
pay taxes, should have the power 
to take back part of that assess- 
ment to assist him in paying for 
the education of his chidren.” 

The argument is sound, but il 
failed to convince. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E mock at the Victorian age 

for its hypocrisies, for it pro- 
duced in intolerable numbers fake 
good people, who themselves were 
imitations of poor shoddy. But I 
think we produce a form of fake 
which will eventually prove more 
disastrous and bring us more into 
disrepute with posterity—the fake 
intelligentsia, the imitation talent- 
ed... . The shoddy nature of our 
intelligentsia is partly the result of 
the systems of education which 
have been popular for so long with 
their craze for finding a creative 
gift in everybody. Parents are told 
that every child has a creative pow- 
er which a particular system of ed- 
ucation will nourish and bring to 
bloom—-a theory that has brought 
into being all sorts of pathetic am- 
hitions, doomed to disillusion and 
unhappiness. Hardly any of us, as 
a matter of truth, has any creative 
gift for anything at all... . It 
seems to me that what we really 
need is a system of education for 
those people who have that kind of 
intelligence which can be trained to 
recognize the best in every branch 
of human achievement. 

—Mary Coium, in The Forum, October. 





It must never be forgotten that 
in a true democracy it is not the 
average man who is to be chosen to 
official post but rather the excep- 
tional man, he who is best fitted 
and most competent. A true de- 
mocracy must produce its own aris- 
tocracy and be governed by it. It 
is not democracy, government by 
the people, but rather ochlocracy, 


government by the mob, which is 
satisfied with any sort or type of 
citizen in official position. True 
democracy seeks, asks for and will 
only be satisfied with the best. 


—NicnoLtas Murray Butter. 


Current beliefs are always out of 
date. It is difficult to realise how 
much current thinking belongs to 
the past, because it is natural for 
men’s minds to be soaked in the 
mental atmosphere of the past gen- 
eration, and it needs considerable 
effort to see things as they are and 
not as other people have seen them. 
The artist and the philosopher and 
the scientist each in his own way, 
sees life direct, but the majority of 
men see it at second-hand through 
the accepted ideas of their society 
and culture. And consequently the 
tendencies that we regard as char- 
acteristic of the age are often those 
that are characteristic of the age 
that is just passing away rather 
than of that which is _ begin- 
ning. 

—CHRISTOPHER Dawson, Modern Dilemma. 


The young man who receives a 
degree from an American college 
has passed between sixty and sev- 
enty examinations in subjects mere- 
ly, and his degree is the summation 
of these and of nothing else. He 
crammed himself four times a year 
with data, memory passages, chem- 
ical formule, paradigms, “spot pas- 
sages,” and other objectionable and 
superfluous nonsense, in order to 
pass his examinations. He passed 
them. Nine times out of ten he 
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turns out to be an uneducated 
product, with whom to spend an 
evening would relax the intellectual 
fibers of a dolt. 

—Roseat Hittyer, in The Forum, October. 


Men are hungry for a definite re- 
ligion. They want to know wheth- 
er or not we have it. They look, 
searchingly, to discover its fruits. 
Mere conventional decency of life is 
not a strong enough force to con- 
vert the doubter or overcome evil. 
An easy-going, half-believing, half- 
hearted acceptance of religion, with 
no real faith and no strong sense of 
duty, is not enough to stabilize so- 
ciety. We are a decent people, most 
of us in America, in spite of polit- 
ical grafters, money-mad specula- 
tors, conscienceless bankers, gang- 
sters, racketeers, and an army of 
law-breakers; we are decent, but 
we could not, even by the wildest 
flight of the imagination, be called 
ardent Christians. What we need 
in missionary service is a glowing 
faith in combination with a reason- 
able and intelligent faith—but faith 
we must have. 


—Rient Rev. Cuartes Fisxe, in The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, September. 


Wages are no longer a question 
of morals but a necessity for the 
healthy continuance of industry. 
The Depression has taught us to be 
consumption-conscious instead of 
production-conscious. Only by plac- 
ing purchasing power and the de- 
sire for better standards of living in 
the hands of the many can we con- 
tinue the demand to absorb the 
supply produced by the accelerat- 
ing efficiency of industry. In ef- 
fect, NRA tells the employer that 
he must provide a living wage in 
order to produce profits. 


—Henry Gopparp Leacn, in The Forum, Oc- 
tober. 
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Isn’t it one of the most tragic 
things in life that men and wom- 
en, surrounded by miraculous 
beauties in earth and air and sky, 
go through life scarcely heeding 
them, getting no joy from them, 
immersed in the dullness of cares 
and calculations, in quarrels, jeal- 
ousies, ambitions? Art does not 
directly make men moral: yet isn’t 
it true that it is largely from the 
great imaginative writers that has 
come the humanizing of laws and 
cus’oms acquiesced in contentedly 
by the world, the lawyers, the poli- 
ticians, the ecclesiastics, and all the 
powers that be? We live in sepa- 
ration. We divorce the spiritual 
from the secular and impoverish 
both by so doing. . . . There is a 
world that is common to all, the 
world of the spirit. 


—LavureENcE Binyon, Introduction to Poems 
of Blake. 


Many have been the errors of the 
Churches. None of us as individ- 
uals love as we ought. But we may 
ask what in scepticism, can com- 
pare with the achievement of faith? 
What Zion has the sceptic reared 
to heaven? What songs has he 
sung in his Zion? With what pic- 
tures are his altars radiant? With 
what liberty does he permit the 
mind to think? How high does he 
look above the horizon of the mate- 
rial? In the great alternative to 
the Christian Church, the Russian 
Commune, these questions are re- 
ceiving their answer. In the Com- 
mune there is no Twenty-third 
Psalm; there is no Lord’s Prayer; 
there is everything except Christ. 


—Pxiuip Wuirwett Wrirson, Is Christ Pos- 
sible? 


There has been hardly a vestige 
of a free press in America for fifty 
years. Newspapers are controlled, 
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on the one hand, by advertisers and 
bankers and, on the other, by a 
hundred and one racial, religious, 
political, and miscellaneous major- 
ities and minorities in their read- 
ing public. . . . If there is any pros- 
pect of the rise of even a measur- 
ably free press, it lies in the con- 
trol of newspapers by the craft 


which makes them. 
—The Nation, October 4th. 


Why in the midst of life and 
death, should that form of art called 
fiction, concern itself chiefly with 
sex, abnormal psychology, and the 
adventures of drunkenness? There 
are these two streams of tendency 
in modern fiction: one bowing to 
that which is merely an effort to be 
modern—the mere period reaction; 
and the other dealing with that 
which is basic and fine. We may 
as well distinguish between the 
book that is seeking out the new, 
and the book that is merely being 
swept into the new and dominated 


by it. There were admirable old 
novels. There are admirable new 
novels. Those which persist of the 


old, as of the new, will be novels 
which interpret both the common- 
place and the crisis in terms which 
reveal the infinitely familiar as in- 


finitely strange. 
—Zona Gare, in The Yale Review, Autumn. 


War is the purest form of affir- 
mation of life. . . . Wishing to sup- 
press the process of war is like 
wishing to suppress the process of 
birth. It, too, is terrible. Every- 
thing living is terrible. 

—Dr. Josep Goerppets, in Michael (his 
autobiography). 


The movies and fiction play back 
and forth into each other’s hands, 
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sometimes openly, sometimes more 
subtly. The moving-picture thea- 
tre is the church of the modern 
adolescent, the novel his Bible, and 
he turns to his tabloid newspaper 
for the Lesson of the Day. Nor is 
the adolescent the only one who is 
cheated by a shoddy literature; 
there is not an adult in England or 
America who is not in some way 
exploited by the state of the press. 


—DorerHea Branpe, in The American Re- 
view, September. 


The latest developments of psy- 
chology tend toward the acknowl- 
edgment of the soul as an existing 
substance. This tendency is to be 
observed in experimental or med- 
ical psychology. Psychoanalysis be- 
ing, as a result of its axiomatic pre- 
suppositions, unable to conceive of 
a soul or even of an ego, seems al- 
ready out of date. 

—Ruvupotr Atiers, The New Psychologies. 


During the past thirty years, peo- 
ple from all the countries of the 
earth have consulted me. I have 
treated many hundreds of patients, 
the larger number being Protes- 
tants, a smaller number being Jews, 
and not more than five or six be- 
lieving Catholics. Among all my 
patients aged over thirty-five, there 
has not been one whose problem in 
the last resort was not that of find- 
ing a religious outlook on life. 


—C. G. Junc, Modern Man in Search of a 
Soul. 


Men must strive to realise their 
individual ideals in their common 
life but they will learn in the end 
that society remains man’s great 
fulfillment and his great frustra- 
tion. 


—REINHOLD NigeBsuHR, Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society. 











THE NEW LEISURE OF THE NEW DEAL 


By GrRAcE TURNER 


© A NY study of social trends to- 

day points to the increase of 
time which people of all economic 
groups now have and will without 
doubt continue to have, in which to 
do something besides work, eat and 
sleep. This is a tremendously im- 
portant and exciting thing that is 
happening to us through the new 
provision for a shorter work day 
and a shorter work week. The 
thoughtful people, who are now 
considering this ‘new freedom’ seri- 
ously, figure that we who work for 
a living will have, or now find 
themselves with, about five hours 
each day which we are free to use 
as our interests direct.” 

In these words, Miss Louise 
Blackham, supervisor of drama and 
camping for the Westchester Coun- 
ty Recreation Commission, speak- 
ing before one of the sections of 
the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities last month, epitomized 
the new problem of the new era. 

Grover A. Whalen, chairman of 
the President’s Emergency Reém- 
ployment Campaign in New York 
City, speaks even more forcibly of 
this problem of increased leisure. 
“Before we know it,” he says, “we 
will be faced with the problem, the 
most intangible of all to-day, of 
millions of hours of leisure. This 
may well become the greatest prob- 
lem of all.” 

Mr. Whalen has gone further 
than to talk about the problem. He 
has organized a committee to study 
and report on the wise use of lei- 
sure. “The members of the com- 


mittee agree with me,” Mr. Whalen 


said recently, “that we will have to 
use Greater New York as a labora- 
tory. This is to be a scientific ex- 
periment from which we hope to 
derive formule that can be em- 
ployed in every city, town and vil- 
lage in the United States.” Mean- 
while, many other localities and 
cities are aware of the problem, 
and have organized similar commit- 
tees to make similar studies. 

To many citizens of this country, 
the question of what leisure is and 
how it can be used happily and 
profitably became a very live one, 
before the dawn of a new era and 
a New Deal. The recent period of 
depression and unemployment 
brought many ills which were ob- 
vious even to those least affected 
by them. The need for food, shel- 
ter and clothing was concrete and 
easily understood. But there were 
other ills of unemployment. Intan- 
gible ills. One of the greatest of 
these was too much leisure. If a 
man was unemployed, he called it 
something different from leisure, 
or perhaps he had no name at all 
for the demoralizing agony he suf- 
fered from not being occupied, not 
knowing what to do with himself. 
Widespread unemployment caught 
us unawares in our lack of inner 
resources, of deep personal inter- 
ests, of ingenuity and of capacity 
for self-direction. It showed us up 
to ourselves. We had all been to 
school. Some of us had gone long 
and far in academic pursuits. Yel 
in days of crisis we were spiritually 
and mentally inadequate. 

The history of people who lived 
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through long periods of unemploy- 
ment is a revelation of what danger 
the problem now facing us, the 
problem of leisure, can bring to in- 
dividual lives. It is also suggestive, 
however, of what leisure can and 
should mean to us, not only in time 
of trouble and distress but in time 
of security and peace. 

There were three distinct emo- 
tional phases through which every 
man or woman went at the onset of 
personal unemployment. The knife 
fell and the suspense was over. 
There was a sense of relief. It 
seemed easier to bear actual dis- 
aster than to endure uncertainty 
A week or two weeks 
were consumed in not unpleasant 
relaxation and in getting a new 
wind before starting out to look for 
work. Then came the second pe- 
riod of intensive search,—a period 
filled with hope reborn a hundred 
times and disappointed as often. 
It taught its own lessons of pa- 
tience and endurance. 

Meanwhile, the third and critical 
period was approaching. The mo- 
ment came when the newcomer in 
the ranks of unemployment real- 
ized that the pull was going to be a 
long one, that there were perhaps 
months ahead to be spent somehow, 
that he was heir to an unstinted 
legacy of free time. He looked the 
strange gift-horse critically in the 
mouth. At first glance it resem- 
bled a white elephant. What was 
he going to do with this unsolicit- 
ed wealth? On his answer hung 
his human happiness and probably 
his financial future, dependent as 
that would be on his preserving a 
confident spirit and an unhurt per- 
sonality. 

For many of us the crucial test 
of our dilemma was to learn to 
use an overwhelming amount of 
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free and unremunerated time con- 
structively. Time itself, hanging 
heavy on our idle hands, became a 
stumbling block for our rise or fall. 
The situation was not easy for any 
mature man or woman who had 
built up some reputation for ability 
and success and, after establishing 
himself or herself as a solid citi- 
zen of the community, had to serve 
an untimely term among the idle. 
This experience gripes a human be- 
ing and there were many who suc- 
cumbed immediately under it. 
Moreover, most of those who with- 
stood that kind of discomfort floun- 
dered in the sudden excess of lei- 
sure. They were enslaved to the 
routine of life and work as they 
had known it. The muscles of 
their minds were stiff. Finding 
themselves suddenly thrown on 
their own, they did not easily ex- 
plore and discover new uses to 
which knowledge and experience 
could be put. And this is just what 
they needed to do and what adult 
education of to-morrow will pre- 
pare others to do, not only in an 
emergency of unemployment but in 
normal leisure. 

The leisure of unemployment 
brought its full quota of humilia- 
tion and anxiety. But unless a con- 
structive use was found for it, it 
brought also an unbearable bore- 
dom, followed by gradual loss of 
self-confidence and a state of al- 
most hopeless mental inertia. 
There are thousands of people to- 
day who could describe these states 
of mind with the intense accuracy 
of those who have suffered them. 
Like many, I know the distress of 
boredom from persenal experience 
of worklessness. “Oh,” I said in 
the early weeks to a friend who 
comes in contact with hundreds of 
people of all kinds, “I am worried. 
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Of course, I am worried. But most 
of all Iam bored. What do people 
do with themselves who have no 
jobs?” My friend shook his head 
in perplexity. “I don’t know,” he 
said. “So many people say that to 
me. As soon as the bare necessities 
have been provided somehow, they 
want to be occupied. I have had 
men tell me they would lose their 
minds if they could not find some- 
thing to work at.” 

This man’s experience was cor- 
roborated on many sides. An ap- 
plicant for a publicity opening at 
an advertising agency was told by 
the head of department to whom 
she talked that the salary would 
be very low. “Disgracefully low,” 
he said. “We can get people, and 
good people at that, to do the work 
for as little as I am mentioning to 
you or for less, and we take advan- 
tage of the situation. It is unfor- 
tunate, but that’s how things are. 
Moreover, I’ve had a lot of men and 
women in here begging to be al- 
lowed to work for nothing. They 
were instigated by various motives, 
—loneliness, desire for a pleasant 
place in which to spend the day, 
sometimes even for a warm one, I 
suppose. But especially they want- 
ed work, just work, something to 
keep them busy, to occupy them 
and make them feel useful. And 
they’ve been high type people, too, 
with college training and a record 
of successful and responsible work 
behind them.” 

In a measure our unresourceful- 
ness was to be explained by finan- 
cial anxiety and the mental paraly- 
sis it produced. But there was also 
a real helplessness in the face of 
unscheduled time. Our code, train- 
ing and experience had not devel- 
oped in us a capacity for self-creat- 
ed industry. It dealt only with 
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working for some one else in a 
manner that suited him. 

Because we had been accustomed 
to work for some one else during 
the best part of our working hours 
and to relax as much as possible in 
the time between one working day 
and the next, we had grown set in 
our opinion that all unhired time is 
worthless except for relaxation, and 
our ideas of relaxation were piti- 
fully meager. Free time was lei- 
sure time and leisure time was 
synonymous in our minds with 
bridge, golf, theaters, cocktail 
parties, or the comfort of a favorite 
chair, a footstool, the evening pa- 
per, the radio and the latest mys- 
tery tale. 

In the last several years, how- 
ever, we revised our definition of 
both leisure and work. We could 
not, and did not want to relax for 
twenty-four hours a day multiplied 
by the number of weeks or months 
during which we could not find an 
employer and a paymaster. And 
we did want work. The process of 
learning a new use for free time 
was not easy. On the contrary, it 
was very difficult. Many former 
workers who did not need the 
money they used to earn and never . 
suffered when they lost it, were ut- 
terly miserable without the stabiliz- 
ing influence of a boss, a desk and 
a pay check. 

“You are fortunate to have had 
an income to keep a pleasant roof 
over your head and food in your 
stomach and nice clothes on your 
back all the time,” a friend re- 
marked to a young woman who 
had just emerged from a fifteen- 
month period of enforced idleness. 
There was no ready response, how- 
ever. Only fear of general human 
opinion forced from the young 
woman an unwilling assent. “I 
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suppose so,” she said. “I suppose 
physical starvation is the worst, but 
when you are spiritually starving 
for work and can’t get it to do, you 
would just as soon starve physical- 
ly. You would rather be dead than 
alive.” 

“But that seems shocking,” her 
companion answered. “There are 
so many things you could do. If I 
could afford it, I think I could be 
usefully occupied for a long time 
without a job.” 

“I couldn’t,” said the other, “I 
feel you have no excuse for living 
if you can’t produce. You are not 
contributing anything.” 

Because she could not see that 
work and a contribution to life 
might consist of something besides 
a paid job in an office, she lived 
through fifteen totally useless 
months whose only contribution to 
her or the people around her was 
premature and destructive bitter- 
ness. Well educated, gifted, wide- 
ly connected, this girl is typical of 
many people in this country who 
need an awakening. 

Such an attitude has left, along 
with the problem of leisure in the 
new era, another problem of re- 
habilitating many who have been 
without work for varying lengths 
of time in the last four years. The 
experience of the Adjustment Serv- 
ice Bureau of New York with 1,800 
people last year demonstrated that 
it was absolutely necessary for men 
and women with too much leisure 
on their hands to plunge into pur- 
suits that interested them. The en- 
deavor in connection with this kept 
them alert, progressive, and, if they 
were unemployed, rendered them 
far more likely to find the desired 
job. 

The leaders of service organiza- 
tions realized this need. They bent 
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themselves to try to meet it. Their 
efforts during the depression were, 
in fact, only an enlargement of 
what they had been trying to do 
before and will be called upon to 
do in increasing measure now. The 
problem of leisure time was not 
created by unemployment but only 
magnified. It will continue to be 
acute in the new era. The Knights 
of Columbus and the clubs for 
Catholic young women throughout 
the country, as well as similar non- 
Catholic groups, have thrown open 
many additional opportunities for 
courses and social activities. Some- 
times the training is designed to 
give further business facility; 
sometimes it is wholly in the na- 
ture of an avocation. In either 
case, the important point is that it 
affords a definite means by which 
people can use their leisure time 
constructively. It recognizes that 
there is no room in the life of man 
for absolute idleness, or even for 
too much of it. 

Katherine who lost her job in the 
latter part of 1932, illustrates how 
morally profitable it has proved to 
many a person just to keep busy. 
She had saved a little money, and, 
though her family raged and trem- 
bled at her rashness, she decided to 
spend part of it on something she 
had always wanted to do. The girl 
has a naturally sweet, true voice 
but it had not been trained. She 
wanted to take vocal lessons, not 
because she thought she might be- 
come an opera singer, or even a 
member of a choir, but merely be- 
cause she loved to sing and wanted 
to know how to do it properly. Ac- 
cordingly Katherine took herself to 
a music settlement school, paid 
tuition for voice and piano lessons, 
and settled down to work. She 
worked hard and happily for three 
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months, turning an unresponsive 
ear to the grumbling of her family 
but scouting for a job at times that 
would not interfere with the lesson 
appointments. At the end of the 
three months she came to the di- 
rector of the settlement. 

“I have found a good secretarial 
job,” she said. “It pays as much 
as the last one did. I’d never have 
got it if it hadn’t been for my work 
here. It kept me from moping and 
going to pieces. Otherwise, I'd 
never have had courage even to ap- 
ply for a job.” 

The director of the settlement 
agreed with her. “That girl,” she 
said, “is just one of a number who 
came to us, as did also older men 
and women, for the same reason 
and with good results. Those who 
came of their own accord were the 
best. But on several occasions we 
ourselves induced people to come 
here and saw them regain their 
self-confidence through forgetting 
themselves in work.” 

Just yesterday, a girl who has 
not availed herself of any such op- 
portunity was sent to see me in the 
hope that I could do something 
about finding her a job. She has 
been neither able to help herself 
nor to be helped by agencies or in- 
dividuals. Until the early part of 
December, 1932, she was the man- 
ager of a large specialty shop which 
then closed precipitately with only 
one day’s notice to the employees. 
She has been a competent person 
but lacked any formal business 
training. She can type, for in- 
stance, but does not know stenog- 
raphy. In boom times, however, 
she found a fairly good place for 
herself and that is what she de- 
manded in bad times. It is now 
many months since she had a job; 
she needs one desperately, but she 
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has not considered the possibility 
of studying stenography. Yet she 
had time to make herself proficient 
in it and there are places where 
she could have learned it free. 

In addition this girl confessed 
that she had always wanted to 
write. Perhaps she could never 
succeed at it even if she tried. It 
is a hard and highly competitive 
business and requires an exacting 
technique. In the unfinished frag- 
ments which she has to show, how- 
ever, there is strong evidence of 
originality, good observation, con- 
siderable penetration, and a distinct 
flare for style. But she has made 
no systematic attack upon wriling. 
She has not sat down and plugged 
at it. She has not gained an iota 
of mastery beyond what she had 
before. She did not seize the op- 
portunity which may never come 
again to concentrate on this thing 
she wants to do. In months of 
steady, persistent work she might 
at the best have got somewhere and 
at the least have got her thwarted 
desire off her chest. 

Most important of all are the 
facts which this woman, and many 
people like her of both sexes, 
seemed incapable of realizing,— 
that regular constructive work, the 
determined discipline of mind and 
emotions, the harnessing of her 
ability to a definite vehicle steered 
toward a definite goal, whether olf 
shorthand or writing, would have 
helped her to acquire the very job 
she waited for some one to hand 
her on a silver platter. She would 
have gained in self-confidence and 
have compelled the confidence of 
others, and to-day she would be in 
a position to profit by the general 
economic recovery. Instead she 
has gone from bad to worse and let 
herself become almost unusable. 
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She is in a state of moral collapse 
and the dark wings of contemplat- 
ed suicide shadow her wherever she 
goes. 

There was a surprisingly and re- 
assuringly large number of persons, 
however, who even without the 
help of music settlements, service 
organizations, adjustment bureaus 
or personal friends learned to han- 
dle their leisure with satisfactory 
results. To-day they are either 
earning e@ ‘iving or are well able 
to take and make good in the jobs 
about to be available for them. I 
have met many such persons in the 
last seven or eight months, well 
poised, busy people, grappling suc- 
cessfully with a very big and diffi- 
cult problem. Some of them turned 
to the serious pursuits of what had 
formerly been hobbies. Others 
gave their attention to something 
that had always interested them 
but which they had never had time 
or energy to follow. As one wom- 
an said: “I learned to speak 
French. That’s something I got out 
of the depression anyway.” Still 
others made use of earlier experi- 
ence which they had not previously 
thought of as a possible source of 
engrossing activity and better yet 
of income. A few “found them- 
selves” and will never go back to 
former vocations. It is surprising 
that almost everyone who thus 
worked out a definite plan for the 
use of free time was also able to 
earn at least enough money on 
which to keep going. 

Call it luck or what you will. 
The fact remains. And when you 
have talked to a great many of the 
people who reacted in this way to 
their unemployment and also to a 
great many of those who sat down 
under it and cried for some one to 
come pick them up, you cannot 
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help being convinced that there has 
been a more vital relation than that 
of luck between their attitude and 
the success or failure which fol- 
lowed. 

Mrs. White furnishes a good ex- 
ample of what can and often does 
happen when an individual takes 
firm hold of herself from the begin- 
ning and concentrates on using an 
unpleasant experience as construc- 
tively as possible. After a term of 
service as personnel manager in a 
corporation that employs hundreds 
of men and women, she was let out 
a year ago when all the work of 
that nature was put directly under 
the man who had all along been 
vice-president in charge of the de- 
partment but had not formerly han- 
dled any of the details nor come in 
contact with the hiring and firing 
of any except a limited number of 
executives. Her work showed Mrs. 
White that there are many misfits 
in even the most carefully selected 
staff of workers. She believed this 
resulted partly from bad judgment 
on the part of the employees them- 
selves who under wise guidance at 
the right time would never have 
got started at the kind of work 
they were doing. 

Finding herself too plentifully 
supplied with leisure, Mrs. White 
enrolled for a course in vocational 
guidance and at the same time of- 
fered to do volunteer work where 
her previous experience would 
prove valuable and where in turn 
the new field work would help her 
in the course she was taking. She 
put herself on a regular schedule, 
setting aside definite hours for 
study, for volunteer work and for 
the following up of contacts which 
might lead to employment. When 
the course was over, she began 
writing a book on vocational guid- 
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ance. To-day the book is almost 
finished, a publisher has been found 
for it, and she is employed again. 
The proper use of leisure devel- 
ops ingenuity in us. It helps to 
make us adaptable and supplies us 
with more than one basket in which 
to carry our eggs. One of the fin- 
est commercial photographers in 
the city to-day courageously en- 
tered the field as a professional aft- 
er his own profession failed him. 
He had been a first-class engineer 
with a hobby of photography to 
which he had always devoted a 
great deal of his leisure time. 
When unemployed engineers be- 
came as plentiful as blades of grass 
in summer and he was without any 
prospect of further work, Mr. Har- 
ris plunged at once into the market 
for bids on photography. At the 
same time he made favorable con- 
tacts with two of the finest printing 
establishments used by commercial 
houses and advertising agencies and 
usually acceptable to clients. Mr. 
Harris works with them over con- 
templated layouts for booklets or 
leaflets in advance of taking the pic- 
tures to be used for illustrations. 
Or, when a client already has a fa- 
vorite printer, Mr. Harris gets ac- 
quainted with him and together 
they go over the projected material. 
When he does go out therefore to 
take the pictures he knows the qual- 
ity and tone of paper on which they 
will be reproduced, and the shape 
and size they will be. Moreover, his 
accurate scientific training enables 
him to calculate with uncanny clev- 
erness on light, line and composi- 
tion. He does careful and beautiful 
work and deserves the success that 
attended his venture in one of the 
most difficult periods we have ever 
known. 
This man never knew the danger 
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of demoralization when the work of 
more than half a life-time failed 
him; and he was not dismayed at 
having to turn his efforts in a total- 
ly new direction. He says further 
that he has a number of friends and 
acquaintances of his own age and 
equal success in the past who mas- 
tered almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. 

One man who has his own busi- 
ness, manufacturing filter sacks used 
in pottery plants and buffers used to 
polish metal, was at the point of 
having to close up and go bankrupt. 
He could not afford to employ help 
to get out the greatly reduced or- 
ders that were coming in. But he 
managed to struggle along for 
awhile on money he was able to bor- 
row. Meanwhile he learned at 
night to run the power sewing ma- 
chines and power cutiing knives. He 
became as expert at that end of the 
job as the best worker he ever had; 
and his business went on, by dint of 
his own unrelieved toil, in the office 
or on calls to clients during the day 
and in the shop running the ma- 
chinery at night. Nor did this heavy 
program prove in exeess of his 
strength for he had found an unex- 
pected delight in doing things with 
his hands. And he was stimulated 
by inventing a device of which he 
has high hopes. Finally the en- 
forced manual labor showed him 
more economical and efficient meth- 
ods that he put into practice when 
business picked up and he took on 
men to do the shop work again. 

Barbara Owen is another person 
who solved her unemployment prob- 
lem as a result of her determination 
to keep busy and to use her leisure 
time constructively. She rediscov- 
ered the interests that had enriched 
a poor, and bleak childhood, and 
pursued them with the skill and 
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knowledge of her maturity. The 
fact that Barbara, an orphan 
brought up in a child-caring institu- 
tion, had not toys with which to 
play and had to make her own, de- 
veloped in her an ability which she 
is now applying to the creation of 
manikins for the window-display 
of one of the New York City depart- 
ment stores. As a child she used 
to make animals and dolls out of 
all the old kid gloves she could get 
hold of. She stuffed them with any- 
thing she could find, or, in lieu of 
finding anything, she would paste 
the kid on cardboard shapes. 

To-day Barbara is doing some- 
thing quite similar when she 
stretches chamois over frames to 
form the figures she needs. And she 
supplements the early childhood 
skill acquired at a time when she 
became intensely interested in avia- 
tion. The hair of the figures is 
treated by a process used in the 
manufacture of one of the parts of 
a plane and makes them striking- 
ly different from those used else- 
where. 

“I began working at the mani- 
kins when I lost my job and could 
not find anything else to do,” she 
explains. “I did not have any very 
definite idea as to where or how 
they could be used but I did not 
dare not to be busy. I knew that 
thinking about my predicament 
would make me sick. So I bought 
some materials and experimented 
until I had a group of figures that 
seemed to me interesting. Other 
people thought them so, too. And 
one afternoon when I had been in- 
vited to a friend’s for tea, I told 
about my work. One of the people 
there happened to have an entrée to 
an official of the department store 
where I now am. She came to my 
room to look at the figures so that 
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she could talk more convincingly 
with her contact and she got me an 
interview, with the result that I was 
taken on as a member of the staff 
for work I really love to do. It has 
opened up a whole new avenue of 
occupation to me.” 

The possession of leisure which 
to all these people and so many of 
their neighbors assumed the distor- 
tion of a nightmare during the past 
three years will be a very normal 
part of life for all of us hereafter. 
Five hours a day, over and above 
what we spend in working and eat- 
ing and sleeping, can become a 
curse or a blessing. The “new 
freedom” can be a glorious thing,— 
freedom to cultivate our spiritual 
powers, to enrich our minds, to use 
our hands for the things they would 
enjoy doing if they were given the 
chance. It can help us to become 
well-rounded individuals, not de- 
pendent solely on an employer and 
an office routine for our value to 
society and our self-respect. 

Freedom, however, as the Church 
so insistently points out, is not 
license. Neither is it a mere squan- 
dering of hours. There must be 
order, discipline, purpose. There 
must be a genuine respect for the 
value of time. There must be inner 
resources to give our lives beauty 
and to make our most solitary mo- 
ment fruitful. If we cannot as indi- 
viduals direct our leisure into use- 
ful channels, then the impetus must 
come from without. The “new free- 
dom” must not mean degeneration 
to the United States. It must mean 
life more abundant. 

So far leisure has meant too 
much of the former and too little 
of the latter in a land with no pre- 
cedent for leisure. The day is upon 
us when the precedent will be es- 
tablished. That is the reason for 
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the concern of the thoughtful. That 
is why the problem of leisure is set 
before us as perhaps the biggest 
problem of to-morrow. To solve it 
all our community resources must 
be drawn upon. We shall have to 
reckon with it in our pulpits and 
confessionals, in our homes, in our 
schools, our clubs, service organiza- 
tions, recreation centers and places 
of amusement. It may even be, as 
has been suggested by Dr. Steiner of 
the University of Washington, that 
we shall see “the expansion of the 
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functions of the National Recovery 
Administration to include responsi- 
bility for guiding people in the use 
of their new leisure.” Yet when 
every community effort has been 
made and every resource for the 
pursuit of our interests has been 
made available to us, the outcome 
will lie with us as individuals. The 
new leisure of the New Deal is a 
direct challenge to each individual 
to adapt himself or herself fruit- 
fully toa changed and changing 
pattern of life. 


PORT O’ GOLD 


By CrIsTEL HASTINGS 


H, come with me to the port o’ gold 
Far, far down a sunset shore, 
And there let me show you a moonlit strand 
Where the wild waves rage and roar. 


Let me show you how the stars are caught 
In the net of a mermaid’s hair— 

Let me weave for you a seaweed crown 
With a shell to hold it there. 


Let me show you where the herring run 
In a sudden silvery flash 

Back to the sea when a daring gull 
Flies low with a skimming splash. 


Let me show you the moon on a tumbling waste, 
Or a star when the sea runs low, 

While we listen to songs that the mermaids croon 
To the little sea-urchins below! 




















UNCLE IKE AND AUNT JANE 
A Plantation Sketch 


By Mary FRANCES MEARS 


F the several Negroes on my 

grandfather’s Kentucky place, 
none are so dear to my childish 
recollections as Uncle Ike and Aunt 
Jane, who, with their numerous 
progeny, occupied a cabin at the 
rear of the “big house,” as south- 
ern plantation houses are known to 
the colored servants. Other Ne- 
groes came and went with the sea- 
sons but this family was an inte- 
gral part of the establishment; they 
“belonged” as truly as did the 
kitchen range or the maple trees on 
the front lawn. 

When grandmother came to the 
plantation as a bride a few years 
after the Civil War she brought 
Jane with her as a personal maid. 
Ike, who was already an appendage 
of the place, was soon observed 
hanging around the house more 
than was absolutely necessary and 
displaying other usual signs of a 
lovesick Negro. Before many 
months passed, he and Jane were 
married by a colored preacher in 
the vicinity; a whole holiday was 
given over to the celebrations in 
the Negro quarters; and the couple 
set up housekeeping in the new 
cabin built especially for them in 
the backyard. 

When my mother was born, Jane 
became her first nurse. She taught 
her to take her first tiny steps; 
watched over her childish years 
and, as she grew into young lady- 
hood, embellished her with all the 
arts of toiletry and _ needlecraft 
which she knew so well. She had 


dressed her for her marriage to my 
father, and a little more than a 
year later again dressed her in her 
wedding gown for her coffin. 
Grandmother then brought the 
three days’ old daughter home with 
her, and Jane, with half-a-dozen 
pickaninnies of her own already 
swarming all over the place, was 
called upon to bring up the child 
by hand. With all the self-sacrific- 
ing devotion of which her race is 
capable, Jane proceeded right will- 
ingly to fulfill this second obliga- 
tion of her beloved mistress, even 
supplying the actual milk of human 
kindness which nourished the puny, 
squalling infant. 

Good old mammy Jane! Her face 
was black as the soot in her cabin 
chimney’s mouth, but her soul was 
white as that of the fairest white 
folks who ever squeezed into Heav- 
en, and her expansive smile and 
generous kindliness are among the 
high lights of my happy childhood. 

Uncle Ike’s forbears had be- 
longed to grandfather’s family for 
generations; his mother was the 
family nurse, and he and grand- 
father were nearly the same age. 
As boys, they played and fished and 
fox-hunted together; Ike later val- 
eted his young master for balls and 
house parties; and when grandfa- 
ther entered Transylvania Univer- 
sity in the autumn of 1860, Ike 
went along as a necessary part of 
the school equipment; when he an- 
swered the call of the South in 1861 
and enlisted at Lexington with the 
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first company of Kentucky Volun- 
teers he took Ike along as a body 
servant. During the entire four 
years of the war, the pair roughed 
it together, sharing plenty or priva- 
tion as they found it, and keeping 
intact their loyalty to Jeff Davis 
through cold, hardships, and. fair 
weather. When a Yankee bullet 
went through grandfather’s leg at 
Shiloh, Ike carried him off the field, 
dressed the wound himself, and 
nursed him until he was able to re- 
join his regiment, and, after Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox, they 
plodded wearily back home to Ken- 
tucky. 

In the years that followed, Ike 
continued to attend “Young Marse,” 
as he addressed grandfather even 
in their old age. Indulged and hu- 
mored above all the other Negroes 
on the place, his position in the 
household was as secure—and, in 
his own eyes, as necessary—as the 
limestone foundations of the house 
itself. If grandfather required his 
personal services, Ike was in his 
natural element. He could wield a 
razor or a hairbrush to a fare ye 
well and polish boots until they 
shone like mirrors; he could bal- 
ance a tray full of brimming glasses 
on three fingers of his left hand 
without spilling a drop, and could 
mix a mint julep fit for the gods—- 
according to grandfather and his 
old comrades-in-arms who used to 
come to spend the day and fight the 
war over again from the comfort- 
able security of arm chairs set un- 
der the maple trees on the lawn. 
Never for a moment did Ike let 
them forget his own part in the 
conflict; his tales of blood and 
carnage equaled the tallest that 
any of them could tell, and he could 
even match grandfather’s lame leg 
with a valorous scar across his own 
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face, which he declared was from 
an enemy saber cut but which 
grandfather once said was slashed 
by a butcher knife in the hands of 
another camp Negro during a free 
for all fracas. 

“Tke was a pretty convenient sort 
of rascal,” grandfather would some- 
times say with a wink, “he was the 
slickest chicken thief in Johnston’s 
army.” 

Besides making himself indispen- 
sable in numerous non-fatiguing 
ways, Ike had the Negro’s inherent 
genius for entertaining children. 
He was an inexhaustible source of 
witch stories, and tales of ha’nts 
and Indians, varied by long nar- 
ratives of how he aided prodigious- 
ly in the little matter of whipping 
the Yankees back in ’65. He knew 
how to conjure up a whole menag- 
erie of hand shadows on the wall; 
he could make his fiddle whistle 
like a mocking bird and mourn like 
the whippoorwill, and he sang 
“Walk, Tom Wilson” and “Woa, 
Muley, Woa,” in a grandly melo- 
dious voice never equaled by that 
of any concert or grand opera sing- 
er in his own and my childish 
opinion. 

But when heavy work was men- 
tioned, Ike usually had a mis’ry in 
his head or a mis’ry in his back 
which seriously interfered with his 
usefulness behind the plow or at 
the hoe handle. Such work, some- 
how or another, never would agree 
with his constitution; then, too, 
one should not expect a body to 
work when he is tired, and Ike was 
sadly afflicted with tiredness along 
with his other ailments. “Little 
jobs” therefore constituted his rep- 
ertoire. He chopped wood for Aunt 
Jane’s wash kettle, peeled potatoes 
in the kitchen, or picked slugs off 
rosebushes if the sun was not too 
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hot, and was nearly always on hand 
to bring around the horses or car- 
riages for visitors, whose compli- 
ments to his industry invariably 
elicited a hearty “Thank yo, suh, 
thank yo.” 

The Annual Confederate Re- 
unions were glorious events. When 
the great day came, Ike donned his 
own gray uniform—one which had 
grown too tight for grandfather— 
and in his carpet bag, with the 
shaving kit and other service ac- 
cessories, he packed the tattered 
battle flag he had bourne at the 
head of grandfather’s regiment be- 
fore Shiloh and which he would 
again proudly carry in the reunion 
parade. Grandfather and he would 
ride away together to the railroad 
station, master and servant on oth- 
er days, but to-day two aging gray 
veterans gone to do honor to the 
Lost Cause. 

Right well do I remember a cer- 
tain rebel conclave in Louisville. 
Grandmother and I looked on from 
the reviewing stand as the gray 
clad ranks swept past to the stir- 
ring strains of “Dixie” and the en- 
thusiastic clapping of many hands, 
the veterans responding with a rous- 
ing rebel yell which had in its vol- 
ume all the fiery ardor of the chiv- 
alrous warriors of ’61, with a dis- 
tant echo of thousands of other 
young voices forever stilled on 
Southern battlefields. Sudden tears 
filled my eyes. I glanced up at 
grandmother and her eyes, too, 
were brimming as they followed 
one gallant figure with a lame leg, 
marching by at the head of the 
remnant of the Kentucky Volun- 
teers. To my scandalized horror, a 
smothered titter smote my patriotic 
ears and on looking quickly about 
I observed several ladies smiling 
behind their fans; I followed their 
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eyes to the tail end of the parade 
where a gray clad figure was doing 
an unsteady dance in no manner 
of time or rhythm that was ever on 
land or sea. It was Ike. He had 
been sternly admonished to let red 
likker alone until after the parade, 
but it seems that grandfather’s spe- 
cial bottle of aged-in-the-wood 
Bourbon had been packed by mis- 
take into Ike’s carpet bag—and out 
again in time for his tipsy antics 
to temper sentimental tears with 
merry laughter. 

Ike expiated his sin on the 
mourners’ bench of the Primitive 
Baptist church the following Sun- 
day. Early on Monday morning he 
came up the front walk to my 
grandparents who were sitting on 
the front porch and solemnly an- 
nounced that he had done come 
clean, his transgression was now 
washed away and his soul left 
white as the drippin’ snow in the 
blood of the Lamb. He had been 
forgiven of the Lord, he warn’t 
never goin’ to backslide no more, 
and humbly besought “Young 
Marse” to forgive him once again 
and to hereafter keep the tempter 
safely out of sight in the clothes- 
press. Grandfather, with becoming 
gravity, assured him that his of- 
fense had been properly remitted; 
his request to be shielded against 
further temptation was granted in 
all seriousness and he was told to 
go and sin no more. Ike replaced 
his battered straw hat on the back 
of his head, a little tuft of gray 
wool stuck out through a hole in 
the crown as he walked briskly 
away singing at the top of his 
voice: “Come, Thou Fount of Every 
Blessing.” 

Like most of the neighborhood’s 
colored inhabitants, Uncle Ike and 
Aunt Jane were fervent members 
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of the Primitive, or, as it was de- 
risively named by their dusky 
Methodist brethren, the “Foot- 
Washin’ Babtist Church.” Camp 
meetings and foot washings meant 
depopulated fields and abandoned 
kitchens, for saint and sinner zeal- 
ously attended all “Big meetin’” 
days, which were held at seasons 
convenient to themselves alone. 

Fine clothes and finer manners 
were aired at these festivals. Aunt 
Jane, never seen at other times 
without her starched white turban, 
pridefully wore to church a great 
plumed hat descended from grand- 
mother’s outmoded wardrobe. This 
headpiece, which looked the same 
from one year’s end to another, 
owed its perennial freshness to her 
skill in remodeling each successive 
discard to her own preferred style; 
indeed, Paris did not dictate Aunt 
Jane’s millinery nor yet the style of 
her full-skirted, tight-waisted Sun- 
day gown. 

Uncle Ike, too, was appropriate- 
ly garbed as befitted an “exhorter” 
and a deacon of the church. He 
wore the slightly threadbare Prince 
Albert which had seen better days 
in grandfather’s service and which 
was < little tight for its present 
owner as well. A tall beaver hat 
of Civil War vintage, its luster 
somewhat dimmed by time and us- 
age, added the final majestic touch 
to his sartorial appearance, and as 
he and Aunt Jane drove away in 
the buckboard dedicated to their 
use, no royal coach and four ever 
conveyed a more dignified or more 
self-satisfied pair. 

My childish curiosity never over- 
taxed Uncle Ike’s patience or his 
ability to “expound the Scriptures.” 
Among other profound and little 
understood questions he explained 
to his own and my full satisfaction 
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the puzzle as to why his people 
washed their feet at church instead 
of in the bathroom. 

“Honey, right dar am de diff’- 
unce betwixt yo-all’s Catholic 
Chu’ch an’ de Primitive Chu’ch 
what some mean _ dispoditioned 
folks around heah calls de Foot- 
Washin’ Babtists. Yo kind o’ 
Chu’ch is fo’ folks who’ve got 
money to send missionaries to carry 
de.Gospel to heathens an’ othah on- 
civilized people. Dey shows dem 
heathens how to weah clo’es an’ eat 
wif deir knives an’ forks, an’ to 
keep deir han’s an’ faces clean, but 
don’t nevah larn ’em how to wash 
deir feet. 

“Now, chile, yo-all jest wait till I 
explains hit. Dat dar foot washin’ 
am a cer’mony, like funerals an’ 
weddin’s. Way back in Caanaan’s 
Land, de Lawd an’ de ’Postles 
stahted out walkin’ to de place 
whar dey’s been axed to Sunday 
dinnah. De road wah pow’ful 
rough an’ long an’ dusty, an’ de 
sun shone down on de rocks in de 
road so hot dat it p’nigh blister deir 
bare-footed feet. Bimeby, dey 
reach de man’s house an’ dinnah 
wah all on de table waitin’ fo’ ’em 
to set down an’ go to eatin’. But 
de Lawd, He takes good keer of 
His chilluns, so befo’ He lets ’em 
staht eatin’ dat good hot dinnah, 
He got a washpan full o’ watah 
an’ He wash all dat dozen ’Postles’ 
feet an’ dried ’em wif His hair. 
When He wah all finished, de wa- 
tah was too dirty to wash His own 
feet what wah jest as tiahed an’ 
dusty as deirs, but while He was 
thinkin’ about gittin’ anothah pan- 
ful, w’y, a strange woman come in 
wif a box of store soap an’ she got 
some clean watah an’ she washed 
de Blessed Jesus’ feet an’ rinsed ’em 
with a bottle of perfume. 














“Dem ’Postles was moughty hun- 
gry so dey ’menced grouchin’ "bout 
wastin’ so much time to wash feet 
’stead of eatin’. De Lawd listened 
patient like till He could git in a 
word edgeways, den He says: ‘Mah 
brothahs, yo talk am pow’ful onre- 
spectable to Me. Yo-all thinks mo’ 
about yo stomachs dan yo does 
about yo souls. Yo don’t keer about 
nothin’ ’cept to git goin’ on yo din- 
nahs. Hit pleases Me well dat dis 
sistah, seein’ as how My feet wah 
jest as tiahed an’ dirty as you-all’s 
wah befo’ I washed ’em, has come 
in here an’ washed My feet an’ 
poured toilet watah on so dey’ll be 
ready when I goes up to My Fa- 
ther Who art in Heaven, an’ where 
evahbody’s feet am clean becase 
dar ain’t no dust nowheres. Now I 
charges yo-all to larn a lesson from 
yo greediness an’ to riccollect Me 
by washin’ ye one another’s feet 
when I ain’t no mo’ with yo, an’ to 
keep ’em clean enough to meet Me 
in Heaven.’ 

“When de greedy ’Postles heerd 
dem words, I tell yo dey was good 
an’ ’shamed of deirselves an’ felt 
scan’lous mean becase dey let de 
good, onselfish Jesus bathe their 
stone bruises in nice, cool watah, 
an’ dem so busy watchin’ de fried 
chicken an’ baked sweet taters on 
de table dat dey nevah even offah 
to wash His feet. An’ I tells yo 
dey didn’t forget it! Evah since 
dat same day, de Primitive Bab- 
tists takes one day outen each year 
to wash feet. We takes our din- 
nahs an’ goes to meetin’ all day. 
Dars preachin’ an’ shoutin’ in de 
mawnin’ an’ ’ preachin’ an’ 


mo 
shoutin’ in de evenin’. But de real 


puffo’mance comes right befo’ din- 
nah when de brothahs an’ sistahs 
takes out de wash basins an’ de 
watah buckets, 


den in twos an’ 
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twos dey takes off one shoe an’ 
stockin’ an’ washes one anothah’s 
foot. Hit am a solemn ’casion, I 
tells yo. ’Pears like de Lawd His- 
self comes in to stand around an’ 
see how humble His chilluns is an’ 
how we remembers His own po’, 
tiahed, dusty feet a-walkin’ along de 
rocky road to Jerico an’ He knows 
we-all’d be right proud to kneel 
down on de floor to wash His feet 
ef dey needed washin’.” 

I believed with Uncle Ike that 
the Lord must be a very human 
sort of Being Who would not be at 
all averse to coming down to earth 
once in awhile and visit with His 
children — my mind’s eye could 
readily see Him standing around 
among the dusky worshipers as 
they knelt on the meeting-house 
floor to wash each other’s feet in 
memory of Him. Perhaps He 
might allow me to wash His feet if 
I could only attend the next foot 
washing. But Uncle Ike was not so 
sure. 

“De Lawd an’ His angels don’t 
have to wash deir feet no mo’,” he 
would say. “Up in Heaven whar He 
is now, all de rocks am clean an’ 
shiny an’ de roads am plated wif 
gold; He don’t nevah have to walk 
no mo’ fru de briar patches an’ 
ovah de sharp rocks.” 

The entire Bible was familiar 
reading to Uncle Ike. He knew all 
about the Kentucky rattlesnake 
which hung onto St. Paul’s hand 
until he shook it off into the fire 
where an ox was being barbecued 
for the shipwrecked sailors’ sup- 
pers, and I learned that Our Lord 
was invited to a wedding where He 
turned a whole rain barrel full of 
water into blackberry wine. And 
how eloquent Uncle Ike waxed over 
the tribulations of the Israelites 
while they were in bondage to the 
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Egyptians, who treated them with 
more cruelties than any Kentucky 
Negro would have ever stood for! I 
never grew tired of hearing how 
these “chillun” managed their 
lucky escape from their dreadful 
taskmasters: 

“De wailin’ an’ de weepin’ an’ de 
*‘nashin’ of teeth down in Egypt’s 
land got so loud dat Moses heerd it 
clean up on Mt. Sinia. So he 
hitched up his mule an’ rode down 
to Egypt to ask ole Pharaoh what 
all dat cryin’ was about. An’ ole 
Pharaoh he said: ‘Mistah Moses, yo- 
all go right back to yo sheep pastuah 
an’ tend to yo own business. Dese 
onry chilluns is cryin’ fo’ straw to 
put in de bricks dey’s makin’ fo’ 
mah bran’ new house. Now nobody 
ain’t nevah heahed of sech foolish- 
ments as stufin’ bricks full o’ straw. 
W’y, a house made out o’ bricks like 
dat wouldn’t last no time, so I tells 
*em to make dem bricks de right an’ 
propah way an’ to keep deir mouths 
shet whiles dey’s a-makin’ of ’em.’ 

“Pharaoh’s sassy talk made Moses 
so mad he choked all up an’ he 
couldn’t say nary word, an’ he had 
to send fo’ his brothah Aaron to do 
all de talkin’. Aaron spunked right 
up to ole Pharaoh an’ he said: ‘I’se 
tellin’ yo fo’ yo own good. Ef yo-all 
don’t let dem chillun make bricks 
like dey wants to make ’em, w’y, all 
de snakes an’ frogs in de Ohio 
Rivah’ll come out on dry land an’ 
hop right into yo houses an’ sleep 
in yo beds.’ 

“Pharaoh, he jest laughed at 
Aaron, an’ that made Aaron so mad 
he throwed down his cane an’ 
turned it into a frog an’ made 
Moses’ cane turn into a snake. Den 
de othah fellows said, ‘We’s jest as 
smaht as yo-all,’ so dey throwed 
deir canes down too, an’ turned ’em 
unto so many snakes an’ frogs dey 


run all over de land an’ scaihed de 
people into conniption fits so dey 
broke out in boils an’ carbuncles, 
an’ de chillun of Israel had to make 
poultices to put on ’em. Den de 
’Gyptians took chills an’ fever an’ 
somebody died in ever’ house, den 
while evahbody was ’tendin’ de 
funerals de chillun of Israel put on 
deir Sunday clo’es, picked up deir 
bread trays an’ all de jewelry de 
’Gyptians didn’t wear to de funerals 
an’ lit out fo’ Jerusalem. 

“But de chillun didn’t see Jerusa- 
lem de next day nor de next week 
neither. Hit was a long, treacher- 
some journey. Dey got lost in de 
woods an’ dey strayed roun’ an’ 
roun’ fo’ nigh fo’ty yeahs; den all 
of a sudden dey come out into de 
light an’ dar was de Jordon rollin’ 
right befo’ ’em an’ de Promised 
Land waitin’ on ’tother side hit’s 
stormy banks. Joshua h’isted up de 
Ark on top of his head an’ he lead 
de way an’ de chillun followed. All 
de heathen folk seen ’em comin’ an’ 
dey run clean off, an’ all de city 
walls fell down so’s de chillun could 
march right in an’ make demselves 
at home. Hit was a fine, rich land 
wif honey an’ milk a-runnin’ in de 
gulleys ’stead of rainwater, an’ de 
grapes growed so big it took two 
men to carry one bunch. Well, de 
Promised Land was a lot bettah dan 
Egypt; de Lawd He seen de chillun 
through the lean yeahs, an’ after 
while dey got so rich dey made calves 
of gold to set up in de front room, 
an’ Solomon built de finest meetin’ 
house in all dat neighborhood.” 

I absorbed his wisdom with awe 
and veneration. Colored visitors to 
his cabin likewise listened with re- 
spect to his views on theology; the 
endless accounts of his wartime ex- 
ploits, and the long recitals of his 
ailments. These stories, however, 
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had long since grown stale and tire- 
some to Aunt Jane’s ears, and in 
later years she frequently inter- 
rupted his monologues by request- 
ing him to fetch a pail of water 
from the well or to bring in more 
wood for the cook stove. Such 
tasks were not always to his liking, 
neither did they conform to his idea 
of a host’s dignity, therefore he 
gradually learned to talk less and 
listen more whenever Aunt Jane 
had company. 

“De Lawd sho’ does send us all a 
sight o’ mis’ries, Sistah Jane,” a 
wrinkled old colored woman once 
philosophically observed between 
pinches of snuff after one of Ike’s 
talking spells. “Hit ’pears like we-all 
has to be afflicted somehow, so hit 
mought as well be one thing as 
*tother.” 

“Yas, Sistah Ca’line, I agrees wif 
yo,” responded Aunt Jane. “Effen 
a body didn’t have no mis’ries to 
complain on, dey’d be grouchin’ 
about sumpin’ else—cawn pone 
wouldn’t be baked jest right, er de 
sun too hot, er de rain too wet. De 
Lawd’s will be done, I says.” 

But when the Negroes had a 
dance, then the mighty were exalted 
and common folks had to take a 
back seat, for Uncle Ike was the best 
fiddler in all the countryside. 
There was some mysterious al- 
chemy about a frolic which unfail- 
ingly took “de mis’ries outen his 
back” and put black magic into his 
finger tips; a Negro dance without 
his inspiring fiddle would have been 
a sorry affair indeed. 

More than once was I permitted to 
see him in his glory. Dressed in his 
Sunday suit of rusty black, with a 
b’iled shirt which was the last word 
in Aunt Jane’s washtub artistry, his 
stiff boots blacked and polished un- 
til “yo-all could see yo face in ’em, 


honey chile,” he was a joy to behold 
as he sat at one end of the room on 
a little raised platform which he 
would not have exchanged for the 
throne of Solomon. As his bow 
sawed out the ravishing strains of 
“Kenesaw Mountain,” “Turkey in 
the Straw,” and “Chicken in de 
Bread Tray a _ Scratchin’ Out 
Dough,” his whole body swayed in 
unison with the music; his heavy 
feet kept perfect time, pat, pat, pat- 
tity pat—while in a stentorian voice 
which in no way resembled his 
everyday whine he shouted: 
“Change yo pa’dnahs!” “Balance 
all!” and “Ladies down de middle!” 
as the ebony terpsichoreans gyrated 
madly across the rough plank floor. 
What fancy steps they did, what 
pigeon wings they cut, and such 
courtly bowing and gracious curt- 
seying as would have done honor to 
the grandest ballroom in the land 
when “Choose yo pa’dnahs!” was 
called. And all the while the big 
round eyes of a fascinated white 
“chile” looked fearfully, wondering- 
ly out upon the scene from behind 
the safe shelter of Mammy Jane’s 
voluminous calico skirts. 
Grandfather used to say that if 
Ike could develop as much energy 
in the cornfield as he burned up at 
a dance he might at least be worth 
his salt, but that perhaps the corn- 
field lacked the necessary inspira- 
tion. Be that as it may, there were 
always sufficient reasons for absolv- 
ing Ike from uncongenial tasks. 
Then, too, there were plenty of other 
Negroes on the place to do the rough 
work, and his own young bucks 
were growing into husky chaps. His 
lads were fairly industrious, too; 
Ike saw to that. Bless you, he 
wan’t goin’ to have no lazy niggers 
loafin’ around his cabin—no sirree! 
They’d earn their bread an’ ‘lasses 
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by the sweat of their brows, that 
they would! So it came to be a mat- 
ter of course for Ike to rest upon his 
past achievements and his present 
status as a privileged character on 
the place. As the years went by, he 
knew peace, and plenty, and secu- 
rity; the debit side of his page in 
grandfather’s ledger had long since 
overbalanced the credit side; his 
mis’ries grew more miser’ble and his 
tiredness increased in proportion. 
When he felt like it, he did the lit- 
tle jobs, and such big jobs as mak- 
ing chestnut bark whistles which 
rivaled the Pipes of Pan for piercing 
shrillness, and carving plum and 
peach pits into fairylike baskets that 
Titania herself might have been 
proud to carry to market. 
Spring was late that year. A 
killing frost came in mid - April, 
blighting the young fruit and with- 
ering the tender plants in the gar- 
den; the cold rains hardly ceased 
long enough to let the hands get the 
seed corn into the ground and the 
tobacco planted. The old wound in 
grandfather’s leg troubled him more 
than usual; he made fewer trips out 
over the place to see how the crops 
were growing; and each day he sat 
longer and longer in the south bay 
window with his cane resting 
against his knee. 
“Well, Ike,” he jocularly re- 
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marked one morning to the old 
Negro, who still hovered solicitously 
near him after the shaving was 
done, the goatee carefully trimmed, 
and the iron gray hair carefully 
brushed. “Well, Ike, you must be 
feeling pretty spry these days, for 
I surely have all your mis’ries in my 
own bones. I reckon I'll lie down 
a little while if you'll help me to 
the lounge.” 


They buried my grandfather one 
still October day when Indian Sum- 
mer hung softly, mistily over the 
low Kentucky hills, and red and yel- 
low maple leaves drifted slowly to 
the ground. Uncle Ike drove the 
carriage which brought grand- 
mother and me back home from the 
little family graveyard alone, and I 
saw the big tears coursing down his 
wrinkled old black face. The next 
afternoon Ike sat for a long time in 
his splint-bottomed chair tilted com- 
fortably against the shady side of 
his cabin, busily carving a glisten- 
ing round buckeye — which some 
misguided people call a horse chest- 
nut—into a marvelous clown’s face. 
After a while, he fell asleep with his 
head resting against the log wall. 
The half-carved buckeye had fallen 
from his hand when Aunt Jane 
went to call him to supper and found 
that she could not awaken him. 























ADVENTUROUS 
Dr. Herbert 


By FRANK C. 


T was through the medium of his 
books that I first came into live 
contact with Dr. Herbert E. Bolton. 
I was spending my sabbatic leave on 
the Pacific Coast, writing chapters 
on early Arizona history. As a new- 
comer in Arizona I was fascinated 
by the antiquity and romance of the 
region. But there seemed to be 
neither head nor tail to the story. 
So deeply was I interested in the 
jumbled and kaleidoscopic past as 
related to me by old-timers that I 
determined to begin at the begin- 
ning, go on to the middle, and pro- 
ceed straight to the end. Good luck 
early placed within my reach Bol- 
ton’s The S panish Borderlands, 
Spanish Exploration in the South- 
west, and Kino’s Memoir of Pimeria 
Alta; and now order came out of 
chaos, and light shone in the dark- 
ness. AsI continued my back- 
ground reading, everywhere I found 
Bolton’s footprints; there was no 
item or incident that had to do with 
the Spanish occupation of the 
Southwest that had not been 
stamped at his mint, and every pic- 
turesque character wore his colors. 
The more I read the more I was 
amazed at the scope and exactness 
of his knowledge. 

Later I had occasion to write to 
Dr. Bolton for permission to quote 
passages from the Kino Memoir in 
a modest volume that I was prepar- 
ing for the press. In view of the 


awe that his scholarship had in- 
spired in me, the request was made 
with hesitation. 


As I penned my 
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letter there arose in my mind a very 
distinct image of the physical ap- 
pearance of the great historian. I 
pictured him to myself as a hollow- 
chested, bewhiskered sage, with 
protuberant eyes fitted with double- 
lensed glasses—a frail, venerable, 
intense man, wholly preoccupied 
with the dust, and drums, and tram- 
plings of the past. Promptly there 
came a hearty, friendly reply to my 
letter, and what was my delight to 
learn that Bolton was planning an 
expedition across the desert from 
Tubac to Yuma, through Arizona 
and Sonora, over the historic route 
followed by Anza on his first over- 
land trip to California in 1774; and 
how was my joy augmented by the 
information that he would soon be 
in Tucson to outfit, and that he 
wanted me to accompany him! 
However, as we were to traverse 
the Camino del Diablo—a very arid, 
ancient, sinister highway — I won- 
dered whether it was wise for a re- 
cluse of Dr. Bolton’s advanced years 
to risk it. In fact it was with con- 
siderable anxiety that I thought of 
spending ten days in this dangerous 
desert region, remote from human 
habitation in the company of a 
scholar, probably little fitted to cope 
with the ex tremes of cold, heat, 
drought, and deluge. But, when I 
met Dr. Bolton at the hotel, my 
fears instantly vanished. I could 
not believe my eyes when he was 
pointed out to me. There he stood 
in the center of the lobby like a bat- 
tle-tower in the plain—sturdy, erect, 
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robust, settled firmly upon two 
capable legs; with massive head, 
strong jaw, and firm chin, clean- 
shaven, clear-eyed, clothed in rough 
suit, leather puttees, and soft hat; 
six feet or more in stature, weighing 
upwards of two hundred pounds, 
and in the very prime of physical 
vigor. On the’ Camino del Diablo 
the greatest danger is that one’s au- 
tomobile may be halted for days, 
forty miles from house, horse, or 
garage, by a suddenly-formed sand- 
drift, or an arroyo that has been 
made impassable by recent torren- 
tial rains. After taking a look at the 
man who had invited me to join him 
in this desert journey, I reported to 
my family, who had shared with me 
the fear that our party might be 
marooned in the desert, that there 
was no cause for anxiety, as I felt 
sure that if we ever got stuck, Bol- 
ton could single-handed carry our 
car to safety. 

After we got acquainted we had 
some hearty laughs over the picture 
of him I had formed in my mind, 
and he told me a story that some- 
what eased the situation for me. 

He said that some years ago he 
attended a meeting of the American 
Historical Association in Philadel- 
phia. Looking over the program he 
noticed that Victor H u go Paltsits 
was to preside at a certain section 
meeting. Though he had never met 
Mr. Paltsits, he was familiar with 
his great reputation as a scholar, 
and had frequently corresponded 
with him; so he decided to attend 
the session over which Paltsits was 
presiding. Dr. Bolton was disap- 
pointed upon entering the room to 
see some one else in the chair — 
some youngster. Soon a man arose, 


and, addressing the chairman, said: 
“Mr. Paltsits.” 
Bolton said to himself, “Well, I’m 
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surprised; I had always pictured 
Paltsits as an elderly gentleman 
with a long gray beard.” 

He waited until the meeting was 
over and then went up to speak to 
him. 

“Mr. Paltsits, I am Bolton from 
California.” 

Paltsits looked dazed and then 
burst forth, 

“Get out! The you say! | 
always thought Bolton had a long 
gray beard.” 

As for Paltsits, he still looked like 
a man in the forties. 

Bolton owes his origin, not to the 
splendid Southwest, which he has 
interpreted more fully than any 
other historian, but to the vigorous 
Northwest. He was born at Wilton, 
Wisconsin, July 20, 1870. So far as 
his youth is concerned, he is one to 
fortune and to fame unknown, but, 
no doubt, as a barefoot boy with 
cheeks of tan he toiled upward 
through the good public school sys- 
tem of his native state. He comes 
into plain view when, at twenty-five 
years of age, he takes the degree of 
bachelor of letters at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

It was at the University of Wis- 
consin that “eager teachers seized” 
his youth, pruned his “faith and 
trimmed” his fire, showed him “the 
high, white star of truth, there 
bade” him “gaze and there aspire.” 
He then came under the direction 
of such eminent scholars as Fred- 
erick J. Turner, Charles H. Haskins 
and Richard T. Ely. He was equally 
fortunate when he took up graduate 
work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1897, having as his teach- 
ers there John Bach McMaster, Ed- 
ward P. Cheyney and Dana C. 
Munro. 

It was not until Bolton accepted 
an instructorship in history at the 
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University of Texas in 1901 that he 
struck his real pace. At that time 
he stepped across the threshold of 
the cramped, monotonous life of the 
ordinary college teacher into a spa- 
cious out-of-door world of oppor- 
tunity. His alert and trained mind 
saw in this romantic Southwest lim- 
itless, almost untouched, fields of 
opportunity for the research scholar 
in history; and he promptly took 
possession of this realm of gold, and 
the many goodly states and king- 
doms that swam into his ken. It 
was as the result of his research 
work in Spanish-American history, 
begun at this time, that he won 
early and lasting distinction. 

In his frequent and long-contin- 
ued explorations among the archives 
of Mexico, Bolton brought back 
Spanish treasure richer than any 
ever captured by bandit or bucca- 
neer. To him the whole Southwest 
was enchanted ground. Looking 
down the long vista he saw the 
pageantry of four hundred years un- 
fold before his eyes. There walked 
or rode Fray Marcos and Coronado 
—padre and cavalier; here came the 
treasure-seekers, and there rode the 
painted warriors; he beheld pros- 
pectors, traders, hunters and trap- 
pers, colonists, admirals, ranchmen, 
governors, conquerors, and slaves— 
riding, fighting, toiling, building, 
planting, living, loving, and dying 
through all the turbulent decades 
and centuries; and he knew that 
over there across the border were 
unsunned, all but untouched, docu- 
ments in the archives of Church and 
State which preserved the thrilling 
record of those dim decades of the 
past. It was only a step from Texas 
across into Mexico. Indeed, the 
whole region had once been Spanish 
territory. The only obstacle in his 
way was the mastery of the Spanish 
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language, and this was a slight im- 
pediment, for he was young. So he 
applied himself diligently to the 
task, and, having acquired a fair 
knowledge of Spanish, during the 
summer of 1902, and three succes- 
sive vacations after that, he dug his 
way through tons of dust-covered 
material—-much of which had never 
before been utilized or even identi- 
fied, and most of which had never 
been handled since it was deposited 
there by hands long since folded in 
eternal sleep. 

Dr. Bolton says somewhere, “My 
quest has been as romantic as the 
search for the Golden Fleece.” To 
him these incursions into the silent 
places — whether in remote village 
and monastery, or the retired vaults 
and official depositories of busy 
cities—was what the chase is to the 
huntsman, the search for gold to 
the prospector, the quest for undis- 
covered lands to the explorer. Dur- 
ing the thirteen years that he was 
engaged in research in Mexico he 
worked in twelve capitals, and ran- 
sacked scores of separate collec- 
tions. He was poor in the early 
years and had to make serious fi- 
nancial sacrifices. He toiled terri- 
bly and worked excessive hours; at 
times he was obliged to rough it; 
and it was necessary for him to 
adapt himself to all manner of try- 
ing circumstances; he lifted and 
piled innumerable bales of mate- 
rials, scanned hundreds of thou- 
sands of documents, and read tens 
of thousands, in many instances 
translating diaries, letters, and re- 
ports. 

But there were compensations 
both immediate and enduring. He 
saw Mexico intimately in all of its 
aspects —and Spain, too, for that 
matter; he made the acquaintance 
of many delightful scholars and of 
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men eminent in official life, not a 
few of whom he now counts among 
his fast friends. He enjoyed the 
hospitality and fellowship of learned 
and gentle padres in crumbling mis- 
sions and monasteries. And above 
all there was the thrill of discovery 
that the scholar experiences when 
he turns up a lost or hitherto un- 
known document! It was during 
these years, too, that he laid firm 
and deep the foundations of that 
scholarship in Spanish - American 
history upon which has been reared 
the imposing structure of his pres- 
ent fame as an historian. 

In still another way these years 
bore abundant fruit: not only did 
he chart and catalogue hundreds of 
thousands of pages of official docu- 
ments, diaries, letters, reports, and 
narratives dealing with Spanish ac- 
tivities in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries on the Spanish- 
American frontier, he also copied or 
photostated great numbers of hith- 
erto untranslated and unpublished 
documents, and as a result built up, 
first at the University of Texas and 
later at the Bancroft Library in 
Berkeley—to say nothing about his 
own private accumulation of manu- 
scripts—-great depositories of Span- 
ish-American material of vital inter- 
est to every student of the South- 
west. The rich harvest laid up in 
store during those early days has 
kept him and scores of his graduate 
students busy with translation, in- 
terpretation, and scholarly comment 
for more than two decades, and if 
he should live for fifty years longer 
he would not have time to exhaust 
the wealth of material that he un- 
covered during those strenuous days 
of his early manhood. 

Another prime source of joy in 
Bolton’s life and one that has much 
augmented his f a me has been his 
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tireless exploration of the trails, 
thoroughfares, and mission chains 
of the “Splendid wayfarers” of the 
Southwest. He has been as per- 
sistent in field research and as bent 
upon exact verification of historic 
routes and sites as he has been in- 
defatigable and precise in dealing 
with books and manuscripts. He 
tracks his padres and cavaliers over 
every highway and through every 
mountain pass. He knows roads, 
rivers, mountains, water holes, sand 
dunes, villages, and ranches as the 
Indian and the desert white man 
know them; for with such men he 
has visited them, with original re- 
port or diary in hand, not only once, 
but often twice, and in some cases 
many times. He has checked, meas- 
ured, mapped every important ex- 
pedition of his major heroes; and 
has located, identified, and photo- 
graphed every ancient fort, mission, 
and settlement. Everywhere, there- 
fore, the sense of geographic as well 
as historic accuracy is felt. 

His adventures in the open have 
been scarcely less thrilling than 
those of the men whose deeds he 
celebrates. An enthralling volume 
might be written concerning these 
exploits by mountain, field, and 
flood. 

It was January, 1928, when I 
journeyed with Bolton over Anza’s 
trail, by way of the Camino de! 
Diablo. It was cold, and the moun- 
tain tops were white with snow, 
though the sky was always blue. 
Night after night Bolton reposed in 
his sleeping-bag under the stars, on 
the bare earth. He checked Anza’s 
leagues with the speedometer, and 
verified the salient landmarks so un- 
mistakably set down in the diaries 
of both the soldier and the priests 
who accompanied him, correcting 
errors on maps previously made. 











All the time we were either on the 
trail or in sight of it. There were 
obscure points in the log that had 
to be made clear, however, and 
where a particular landmark had 
been in dispute, Bolton spared 
neither time nor labor to assure 
himself concerning the matter. One 
such uncertainty had to do with the 
Cabeza Prieta Tanks, called by Anza, 
La Purificacion. Rising with the 
morning star, after swallowing his 
coffee and beans, accompanied by a 
local Mexican guide he had picked 
up at Sonoita, the historian set out 
on foot, tramping seven miles and 
back (fourteen miles in all) over the 
roughest terrain before lunch, and 
bringing back with him photo- 
graphs of the water-pots that nailed 
for good the facts set down in the 
Anza diaries. 

In the scorching heat of early 
summer Bolton followed Anza’s 
trail of 1775 from Tubac to Yuma, 
down the Santa Cruz and the Gila; 
and again I was permitted to accom- 
pany him; though I missed a part 
of the trip. More than ever I was 
impressed with the unflagging pa- 
tience of this acute and exact 
scholar, as through mesquite under- 
growth, sandy river bed, wire fences, 
cow-paths, and flinty defiles he 
tracked the intrepid Spaniard and 
his colony as they made their slow 
way toward the Golden Gate to 
found San Francisco. The retrac- 
ing of Anza’s routes in Sonora and 
Arizona was only a fragment of 
Bolton’s total exploration of the 
journeyings of this pioneer soldier. 
On Anza’s expeditions for the King 
that iron man rode horseback, first 
and last, more than ten thousand 
miles, and where he went Bolton in 
due time followed, though usually 
by methods of locomotion unknown 
to the doughty captain. 
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One of the most difficult and 
thrilling expeditions Bolton ever 
retraced was that made by Father 
Escalante in 1776 in his attempt to 
find a direct practicable route be- 
tween Spain’s isolated outposts, 
Santa Fé and Monterey. Starting at 
Santa Fé, Escalante traveled two 
thousand miles on horseback in his 
effort to open such a trail. He was 
in the saddle five months, during 
which time he traversed some of the 
roughest and wildest portions of 
New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona and 
Utah. Dr. Bolton followed the pa- 
dre’s route almost throughout, and 
from his own first-hand knowledge 
of the trail describes it in the Intro- 
duction to his account of Escalante’s 
journey. 

No doubt, if in his own mind he 
should review the salient features of 
his work as a teacher and scholar, 
Dr. Bolton would modestly stress 
the things he has done that seem 
best worth while in about this order: 

First, the opening of the way to 
his generation of scholars to the 
previously neglected wealth of liter- 
ary treasure in the archives of Mex- 
ico that deal with source material 
essential to a full understanding of 
a very extensive part of North 
America, and as a result of this the 
accumulation, at the University of 
Texas, the Library of Congress, the 
University of California, and other 
centers of learning, of large collec- 
tions of transcripts and photostats 
of invaluable documents never used 
before. 

Second, the bringing of the Span- 
ish borderlands definitely over into 
North American history as a vast 
region with a unique and dynamic 
past that has at every stage of its 
development left distinct and sig- 
nificant cultural traces, both upon 
America and the world in general. 
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Third, the contribution, through 
the numerous volumes, of funda- 
mental facts concerning certain piv- 
otal points in the immense territory 
first discovered and occupied by 
Spain —that is, Spanish Georgia, 
Texas and Louisiana, Sonora and 
Arizona, and the Californias. 

Fourth, the synthesizing of the 
history, not only of all North Amer- 
ica, but of the whole Western 
Hemisphere, so fusing the develop- 
ments of the past with the move- 
ments of modern times. The first 
approach to this focusing and re- 
interpretation of the history of the 
Western Hemisphere was the writ- 
ing of the Colonization of North 
America (in which Bolton was aided 
by Thomas Maitland Marshall, his 
first Ph.D. student). Such a syn- 
thesis had never before occurred to 
the minds of scholars, but the pub- 
lication of this book and its adop- 
tion as a text in a number of colleges 
has had a decided effect upon the 
traditional method of teaching his- 
tory in America. A little later, as a 
result of this conception of the unity 
in the unfolding of history in the 
Western Hemisphere, Dr. Bolton 
was led to prepare a syllabus on the 
History of the Americas, which has 
been used in his basic course at the 
University of California and in 
many other colleges in the country, 
and bids fair to become the stand- 
ard college survey course in Amer- 
ican history. 

Fifth, the creation of a Bolton 
School of History, composed of 
students trained in Bolton’s semi- 
nar, who, scattered throughout the 
nation as teachers of history, have 
carried with them both his methods 
of research and his views as a 
teacher, and, inspired by his per- 
sonality, are energizing and broad- 
ening the teaching of American his- 
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tory in a manner quite unknown a 
generation ago. How influential 
this group is may be guessed from 
the fact that Bolton has turned out 
more than fifty doctors and two 
hundred masters during his career 
as a professor. Most of these men 
and women have, of course, entered 
the teaching profession. 

Teaching is as much a passion 
with Bolton as research work or 
writing, and he has become eminent 
as an educator. He is human and 
dynamic. No one need meet him 
more than once to discover this. All 
of his students comment upon the 
warmth, friendliness and stimulat- 
ing quality of his personality. The 
secret of his success as a teacher is 
to be found “in his thorough love 
and respect for his own work and 
his ability to make his students 
have that same love.” Not only is 
the study of history to his taste; “he 
has a flaming sense of its impor- 
tance and pursues it with a zeal 
akin to that of the padres whose 
work he investigates.” He is sin- 
gle-hearted, too, in his ambition. 
He believes that the greatest thing 
in the world is the teaching and 
writing of history. 

Dealing as he does with subjects 
vital to the region in which he lives 
and works, Dr. Bolton is possessed 
with the conviction that he has 
something worth while to offer to 
his students—fresh material, too, 
for constantly something new is be- 
ing brought to light. Detective-like 
he ferrets out the unknown or for- 
gotten deeds of the past; and when 
he runs down an elusive fact after 
long and perplexing pursuit he gets 
the same sort of thrill that the 
sleuth does when he finally captures 
his man. Work thus becomes play 
for this scholar; and play turns into 
work. His “toys are diaries and 














manuscripts of the Spanish pio- 
neers, and he has played with them 
for many years to the great advan- 
tage of the world of scholarship.” 
With the letters and diaries of his 
ancient friends the padres and cap- 
tains as guidebooks, he asks for no 
finer vacation than a week or two on 
some lost trail—in the open, with 
all the delights of mountain, plain, 
or ocean about him. To know how 
he turns his tasks into pleasure, one 
must have seen him “work for days 
and days, with large detailed maps 
spread over the floor . . . down on 
his hands and knees with docu- 
ments in his hands, or before him, 
trying to figure out whether Anza 
passed on one side of a certain hill 
or the other.” Some would make 
hard work of this, but it is pure fun 
for him. 

Directly associated with his ever- 
fresh and eager interest in historic 
facts and in puissant personages of 
the past is his tireless industry— 
his habit of unceasing activity. For- 
tunately he is superbly endowed 
physically. He does not seem to 
know what weariness is. It is his 
boast that he is as strong as a horse, 
and that he does the bulk of his 
work after he has tired other people 
out and sent them to bed. And his 
work keeps him young, for there is 
nothing like an absorbing interest to 
make fresh the desert places of life. 
A former student gives this snap- 
shot of Dr. Bolton in his den: 

“He was in his office from early 
morning until late at night, always 
working at some piece of research. 
During the last two years of my own 
residence as a graduate student I 
was, of course, working long hours 
in the effort to complete my disser- 
tation. A group of three of us had 


the good fortune to have an office 
near his on the main floor of the 
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University library, which gave us 
the opportunity of working in the 
library after closing hours. During 
those years we began to look for- 
ward to the approach of midnight, 
when Dr. Bolton would decide to re- 
lax for a few minutes by dropping 
in to chat with us. He always spoke 
of us as ‘the boys,’ and in those 
chats he was always interested in 
sounding us out on all conceivable 
questions and giving us his own re- 
actions on those same questions. 
After a few minutes he would re- 
turn to his work and was almost in- 
variably still at it when we left, any 
time from twelve to two o’clock. 
With that example we would have 
been ashamed not to stay with the 
job.” 

And here is a picture of the Bol- 
ton sanctum in the Bancroft Li- 
brary—as I have seen him, and as 
everyone has who has visited him 
at Berkeley. 

“It suggests at first glance a man 
too busy to even be conscious of 
disarrangement of books or of the 
gathering of dust, much less to 
apologize for them. Shelves, book 
cases, filing cases, his rolltop desk, 
and his large table are constantly 
piled full of books and manuscripts 
in utter confusion, except for the 
small, semi-circular space on the 
table immediately in front of his 
chair. This space is kept clear by 
constant use. When one becomes 
acquainted, the very confusion of 
the room helps to express the genial 
personality, and when one occupies 
the chair opposite him one is con- 
scious only of that personality. I 
think he does take time off between 
books to reorganize his room, for I 
have seen several successive types 
of confusion there.” 

I have wondered why so many of 
Dr. Bolton’s students go on for 
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graduate work and eventually take 
advanced degrees and become teach- 
ers of history themselves. Since 
spending a summer in the Bancroft 
Library engaged in leisurely re- 
search, I understand it. That main 
floor is a hive of steady, excited in- 
tellectual activity, the activity cen- 
tering in and radiating from the 
sanctum of “The Boss.” Each at 
his own piled table, throughout the 
numerous cubicles, alcoves, and 
galleries, the research students are 
eagerly at work. There is delight- 
ful comradeship, too. Once in a 
while the Old Man himself emerges 
from his den and strolls among the 
stacks in search of some item. If, 
perchance, he stops for a moment 
in friendly conversation at the desk 
of a particular toiler, that person is 
the observed and envied of all his 
neighbors. 

At times, when a book is near 
completion and interruptions from 
students and visitors drive the his- 
torian to desperation, he will barri- 
cade himself, even in the face of 
the familiar “Bolton waiting line,” 
and attempt to deny admission to 
all. He even feigns a gruff and ter- 
rifying exterior. It succeeds only 
with the uninitiated, for those who 
are acquainted with his ways and 
have long worked with him know 
that he will not utterly deny him- 
self to them in the hour of need. 
In fact, there is a secret knock that 
will admit any of his favored crew, 
day or night. He may bark, or 
frown, or put on some other out- 
ward semblance of annoyance, but, 
in spite of all this, he will sooner or 
later, with an ingratiating smile and 
endless patience listen to the prob- 
lem posed and help with timely sug- 
gestion and advice the perplexed 
disciple. 

Dr. Bolton chooses his students 
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with reference to their ability to de- 
velop an interest. A favorite dic- 
tum is: “If a student wants to do 
some work, get out of his way and 
let him do it.” He thinks every 
earnest student should be given a 
chance. He said to a young man 
whose name now appears in Who’s 
Who in America “I am not looking 
for geniuses. I pin my faith to the 
man who has capacity for hard 
work over a long period of years.” 
He knows how to fit his material to 
the capacity of the student. He does 
not expect too much of the imma- 
ture mind, nor make the mistake of 
confusing a beginner by the very 
wealth of his own learning; but 
seeks, rather, to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of such a one and direct him 
along the way to higher and more 
difficult undertakings. Even in his 
own undergraduate lecture courses, 
he is continually pointing out the 
line of demarcation between facts 
fully ascertained and proven, and 
fields not yet sufficiently explored. 
A wide-awake boy thus often gets 
a dare that starts him off eagerly 
on quests of discovery. 

Bolton is at his best in his semi- 
nar. The meetings are held around 
a great circular table and are 
marked by a rare spirit of comrad- 
erie and a resulting morale that is 
unique. Here is to be found a 
brotherhood of free spirits in quest 
of truth. The sessions take the 
form of group conferences in which 
there is a perfect equality of foot- 
ing. There is no great formality. 
Each one is on his metal and does 
his best, without being pushed or 
driven. The result of course is 
stimulating discussion in which 
everyone takes part. There is plenty 
of give and take—hard blows well- 
placed and parried with equal skill 
and spirit. The meetings are con- 
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ducted as critical symposia in which 
chapters are read from dissertations 
in process of preparation. 

“Bolton was there to guide and 
stimulate, and the result was edu- 
cation. We never ended on time, 
but finished the matter in hand. 
Often it was after midnight when 
we emerged from the Library for a 
few final words on the steps, led 
through the darkened corridors 
by Bolton and let out with a pass 
key.” 

In organizing his seminar, it is 
Bolton’s custom to call upon each 
candidate for admission to set forth 
his preparation and background 
and to announce his dominating in- 
terest. For two or three meetings, 
instead of opening up discussions 
with the group as a whole, he will 
deal with one man at a time, prob- 
ing skillfully and persistently to de- 
termine whether the applicant is 
prepared to undertake successfully 
the work he proposed for himself. 
By thus giving to individual candi- 
dates an informal yet discerning go- 
ing over he is able to arrive at a 
pretty just estimate of the mental 
endowment, preparation, and se- 
riousness of purpose of each one. 
In a single session of two hours, 
with a class of a score or more pres- 
ent, he is able to place them in two 
groups: one made up of men whose 
qualifications are beyond question, 
and another concerning whom he is 
in doubt. These last he holds in 
abeyance until actual proof can be 
shown of ability to deal with their 
respective problems of research. 

Each one present at these meet- 
ings profits by observing the method 
applied to each of his associates and 
finds, very likely, that his own 
strength or weakness is revealed to 
him through the questioning ap- 
plied to another. Indeed, these 
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times of searching may make it so 
clear to a candidate that is unpre- 
pared or ill-fitted for the work he 
had proposed to himself that he will 
drop out of his own accord. Itis a 
remarkable thing that Bolton often 
thus leads the student to make his 
own decision in the light of all that 
has been brought home to him dur- 
ing the session. 

From the time that a graduate is 
fully enrolled in his seminar, Bolton 
is whole-heartedly interested in his 
research problem. He has unlim- 
ited confidence in his men and is 
loyal to them through thick and 
thin, and, naturally this inspires re- 
ciprocal devotion, and spurs the 
student to do his best in order that 
he may be a credit to his professor. 
The shifty, superficial, dishonest 
student soon finds that he is in dis- 
favor. Bolton expects hard, faithful 
work, demands accuracy, and re- 
quires that a research problem be 
pushed through to the end. On the 
other hand, sound scholarship, and 
work well done, never fail to re- 
ceive due recognition. Six teachers 
of history who had all been in Bol- 
ton’s seminar at the same time more 
than a decade ago met some months 
since in an Eastern city and spent 
an evening devoted to memories of 
old days at Berkeley. One of that 
group writes thus of Bolton: “Our 
conclusion at that time was that the 
association with him had meant 
more to us than any other single 
factor in our entire course of train- 
ing, because he was not only a 
teacher and a guide, but he was also 
a true friend who made us feel that 
we were scholars in our own right.” 

We get some attractive glimpses 
of the recreations and home-life of 
this great scholar. It is hinted that 
he sometimes misses luncheons and 
dinner engagements at home on ac- 
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count of a certain strange present- 
mindedness that renders him obli- 
vious to things urgent but absent. 
When he first came into possession 
of a car, there was trepidation on 
the part of some of his students lest 
America should suddenly be de- 
prived of one of her foremost his- 
torians as, absorbed in scholarly 
conversation carried on with great 
vehemence, his automobile would 
skirt the edge of a canyon or come 
to a convulsive halt on the very 
brink of a precipice. 

Dr. Bolton’s students have much 
to say of the soundness and charm 
of his manhood: dignity with affa- 
bility, poise with energy, radiant op- 
timism with cool sanity and com- 


This soul of mine. 
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mon sense. His character is bal- 
anced and controlled. A significant 
quality and one that accounts in 
large measure for his extraordinary 
success as a teacher and writer of 
history is a certain quiet confidence 
in himself. He has the courage to 
make innovations, to evaluate facts 
and movements anew, and to pub- 
lish his opinions and findings in the 
face of contrary belief and spirited 
controversy. Human, tolerant, big- 
hearted, judicious; fair and square 
in his dealings with all men, patri- 
otic, but broad and conciliatory in 
his attitude toward other nations, 
Dr. Bolton presents a fine example 
of the high-minded gentleman and 
scholar. 


PARLIAMENT OF SOUL 


By SIsTeER MARY PIERRE BOUCHER 


TRANGE citizens assemble in this Soul 
Of mine—this busy, crowded parliament 

Where powerful representatives are sent 
From all the realms of Spirit; and where droll 
Encounters of regret and hope cajole 
To laughter grave ambassadors, intent 
Upon the problems of astonishment; 
Where faith, humility, and love console 
The anguish of remorse: a jostling crowd 
Of dreams, of flashing thoughts and glamorous moods, 
Yet every day walks One 
Among this press Whose Smile subdues the loud, 
Whose Eye upon the sad with pity broods... 
While all the Soul cries peace and orison. 

















COLORFUL DAYS IN MADRID’ 


By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


MONG the great emotions of 
foreign travel I reckon second 
to none that which one feels upon 
entering a great city for the first 
time, and preferably at night. All 
that you have read, all that you 
have lived and adventured in 
thought, is summed up in the expe- 
rience. Your anticipation beggars 
the feast that is at hand. Nor does 
it pass from you with the subse- 
quent impressions of your journey- 
ing. It returns again and again, 
finally classing itself with the treas- 
ures of retrospect. One’s first sight 
of Paris, of Rome, of London, when 
all one’s 


“spirit reels 
At the shouts, the leagues of lights, 
And the roaring of the wheels,” 


seems to mark an epoch in life. Nor 
does repeated experience cheapen 
it:—the book was greater ere you 
had turned a leaf. 

After a tiresome and particular- 
ly hot day’s journey through a 
country which offered little diver- 
sity to the eye, stern and bare for 
the most part, we reached Madrid 
about 10:30 at night, and for the 
first time in Spain found ourselves 
set down at a really comfortable 
hotel. Alas, there was the inevita- 
ble deficiency of water for certain 
toilet mnecessities—the chief béte 
noire of travel in Spain; but waiv- 
ing that, there was little to cavil at. 
The food was quite up to Paris in 


1As the reader will see, this article was 
written in the days of the old régime, before 
the revolution. 





quality and surpassed it in quantity 
(again the late dinner or supper), 
with a liberal choice of wines and 
a first-rate German beer. 

Being thus well provided for in 
the way of creature comforts, we 
began to think of the spiritual man 
and what Madrid might be able to 
give him. For the moment, how- 
ever, we were obliged to lay aside 
this consideration. We had arrived 
Saturday evening, and the hotel 
buzzed with talk of the morrow’s 
bullfight. The Madrilenos and 
Madrilenas go to Mass in the morn- 
ing and to the bullfight in the after- 
noon—nothing short of an earth- 
quake could interrupt this pro- 
gram. Also the American reader 
is advised that the bullfight has a 
certain social sanction in Spain 
from its patronage by the best 
classes, and it has antique honor as 
a national institution. The Span- 
iard makes little of our humanita- 
rian objections to the “sport,” and 
in any view of the matter, does not 
accept us as qualified critics. He 
remembers that Spain discovered 
our country, and that we have not 
always shown ourselves mindful of 
the historic obligation. 

I secured a front seat for the per- 
formance next day, advertised as a 
corrida de toros extraordinaria— 
an extraordinary bullfight, and hav- 
ing complied with the national 
spirit in this respect, went to sleep 
in good humor with myself and 
Madrid. I may add that I never 
found myself out of humor with 
Madrid during my sojourn of ten or 
twelve days. One is exhilarated by 
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the cheerful acceptance of life 
everywhere manifest, and the sober 
assurance of the Madrileno that he 
is living in the best city in the 
world. 

I was early in my place at the 
Plaza de Toros, Madrid’s great bull 
ring, and in spite of a previous dis- 
appointing experience at Nimes, 
studied the program with interest. 
It was illustrated with pictures of 
the bulls in this corrida; a formid- 
able lot they seemed, and I noted in 
particular their great size and 
sword-like horns. Indeed, they 
were of the best fighting stock in 
Spain, the product of many genera- 
tions of breeding in this line. There 
were six candidates, the orthodox 
number. 

The toreros were heralded as 
champions and favorites of Madrid; 
heading the list one Mariano 
Montes, which appears to be a name 
consecrated to bullfighters. I said 
to myself, if there’s any virtue in 
the game we'll have the proof of it 
to-day. And my first anticipations 
revived, somewhat to my surprise. 
The truth is, however one’s Nordic 
sensibilities may recoil from the 
brutalities of bullfighting, one is 
pretty certain, the opportunity be- 
ing afforded, to take a second look 
at the game. This at least was the 
present writer’s experience. I will 
not acknowledge that my “blood- 
thirst” was awakened, an atavistic 
appetite which sleeps in most peo- 
ple. No, I lulled my conscience 
with the pretext that my legitimate 
curiosity was not yet fully satis- 
fied. 

And so, not long after my Nimes 
baptism in the sport, I found my- 
self on a blazing Sunday in Madrid, 
with a crowd of about thirty thou- 
sand witnessing the best that Spain 
can put up in the way of her na- 
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During the pre- 
liminary wait I studied the crowd 


tional diversion. 


with lively interest. Composed of 
divers elements it was to be sure, 
but quite evidently the best people, 
the respectable and well-to-do, even 
the ultra-fashionable, were present 
in a large minority. The expect- 
ancy, the pleasurable emotion, the 
anticipatory relish of what was to 
come, and the happiness of being 
there, were no less marked than at 
Nimes, where such spectacles are 
few and far between. The great 
Plaza de Toros hummed and 
thrilled with a joyous excitement, 
and swayed, a palpitant, undulating 
mass, sprinkled with bright color 
of which the ruling note was red. 
There seemed to be quite as many 
women as men in the assembly. I 
said to myself, the opponents of 
bullfighting, even though headed by 
the Prince of the Asturias, have a 
long way yet to go in Spain. 

Certainly, at a first glance the 
bulls were superior to their kind at 
Nimes; heavier, of a more comba- 
tive spirit, better bred no doubt, 
and armed with the formidable 
dagger-like horns which, if backed 
with a little brain, would make 
bullfighting a rare sport, in a dou- 
ble sense. 

As for the toreros — matadors, 
picadors, banderilleros, etc., they 
were the pick of the profession, the 
darlings of the Capital, as the great 
crowd hysterically testified during 
the initial procession—to me at 
least the best part of the show. 

Yes, it was a bigger, more im- 
pressive, better managed affair than 
the Nimes corrida, but in general 
the performance was the same, and 
I am therefore excused from giving 
details, the more so that I lay no 
claim to connoisseurship in the 
gentle art. However, two incidents 
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occurred which distinguished this 
corrida from the previous one and 
confirmed me in my antipathy to 
the national game. What! a chulo 
tossed among the spectators—a 
picador hurt—a matador under the 
horn? No such luck I am sorry to 
say, speaking without prejudice; 
the diversion was of a different 
kind. One great bull, the Hercules 
of the herd, had fatally gored four 
horses, one after another, which 
dreadful sight seemed to drive the 
crowd frantic with the real circus 
furor. Rushing forward again, he 
pierced a fifth horse, but was some- 
how diverted from lifting it on his 
horns. The stricken animal dashed 
across the ring, passed through the 
solid wooden barrier as if it were 
paper, ran half-way round the 
course out of sight, entered again 
at another point, and fell dead in 
the center of the arena.? The spec- 
tators were shocked into silence 
during this momentary horror, but 
I did not observe that any left their 
seats, and without noticeable delay 
the program continued. 

This equicidal bull was finished 
in due course like his fellows, and 
at length but one remained, a 
brave, tough youngster that played 
the game vigorously, but yet with- 
out great malice, and to lamentably 
futile purpose. One cannot help 
the thought that if the bull could 
make some return for the cruel 
punishment given him, his death 
would be more philosophically ac- 
ceptable and the sport lifted to a 
higher plane. It would also prob- 

2It is commonly urged, in palliation of this 
cruel and unnecessary feature of bullfighting, 
that the horses are of an inferior sort, in 
fact not good for anything else. Certainly 
they are not of Arabian breed, but neither are 
they candidates for the knacker. It is obvious 
that the promoters of these exhibitions would 
not dare to bring a lot of miserable hacks be- 


fore a Madrid assembly. In a word, the ex- 
cuse given is not a valid one. 
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ably raise the pay of bullfighters, 
but I doubt if it would make the 
corrida more popular. To the aver- 
age Spaniard this is the one per- 
fect sport in the world, not to be 
bettered by subtraction or addition. 

I return to the bull in question. 
Weakened by loss of blood, har- 
assed by the constant attack of his 
tormentors, he at length seemed to 
yield to his fate, and the end ap- 
proached. At this moment the 
chief matador came forward amid 
wild cries and demonstrations from 
the crowd, with whom he was a 
reigning favorite—in truth King of 
the corrida! He bowed with hand 
on heart like a finished actor, and 
with sweeping gestures expressed 
his appreciation of the public fa- 
vor: to which again the crowd re- 
sponded with vivas and deafening 
acclamations. Then the Great Mata- 
dor began talking to the bull in 
quiet tones, put a hand on his 
shoulder, and walked beside the 
pacified animal. I was astounded 
at this change of tactics. The 
spectators remained silent and in- 
tent, thrilled with wondering ex- 
pectation. A moment more and 
then—ah, the assassin!—the mata- 
dor has stepped back to position, 
given the fatal blow, and the victim 
lies at his feet. A pandemonium 
of applause breaks forth, flowers, 
scarfs and favors are showered upon 
the conquering matador, who bows 
to all with superb nonchalance. 

I was not feeling a bit noncha- 
lant myself, for had I not just wit- 
nessed an exhibition of nerve and 
daring that puts to the blush all the 
bullfighters of literature? What 
was that other Montes’ foolish 
trick,s—granting for the sake of 


3See Frank Harris’s Montes the Matador, 
for which the author was largely indebted to 
Prosper Mérimée. 
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comparison that it ever happened, 
—compared to this masterly tour 
de force? Aha! it is not for a 
trifle that I am myself become a 
celebrant of the corrida. 


Madrid, situated in the geograph- 
ical center of Spain, created of po- 
litical necessity by Philip II. (1560) 
impresses one as a modern city. 
It is in the midst of a barren plain, 
and is favored neither by climate 
nor attractive surroundings. The 
population is about six hundred 
thousand, hardly ranking it with 
the great capitals of Europe, and 
one would not, without reservation, 
call it a metropolis. Nevertheless 
Madrid is a fine city, growing and 
progressing in its material inter- 
ests, as witness the splendid streets 
devoted to commerce, the handsome 
business structures, modern hotels, 
theaters, art galleries, museums, 
etc. One would see nowhere more 
attractive centers of civic activity 
than the Puerta del Sol, la Carrera 
de San Jeronimo, and the Calle de 
Alcala, not to mention others. Ina 
word life is brilliant and full of di- 
versity in Madrid, offering a specta- 
cle that endlessly fascinates and 
delights the foreign visitor. The 
present writer experienced not a 
moment’s ennui during the twelve 
days of his sojourn there. For pur- 
poses of observation and enjoyment 
he was happily located in a good 
hotel on the Calle de Alcala. 

The chief habitual recreation of 
the Madrilenos, with their women 
folk, is to sit in front of the hotels 
or cafés (the sidewalks being con- 
veniently roomy) and sip sherbets 
or lightly alcoholic drinks during 
the late afternoon or evening. Not 
infrequently in hot weather the 
consommateurs assemble early in 
the morning, as the manager in- 
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formed me, and remain the whole 
day jealously attached to their 
seats. They don’t drink much, 
nevertheless, for the Spaniard 
knows how to regulate his indul- 
gence, and you rarely see such 
drunkards as are pictured by Velas- 
quez. They will continue hours 
over a small drink of wine or cor- 
dial, with a carafe of water, and 
(the manager implied) their pat- 
ronage brings no great profit to the 
house. But they are respectable 
folk, and Spanish courtesy would 
shrink from discouraging them. 
Observing these and other Madri- 
lenos I was astonished to note how 
many of them possessed remark- 
ably Irish features: It is more cor- 
rect to say that they reminded me 
of the Irish who possess Spanish 
features, the dark imen and women 
conceded to be the handsomest of 
the race. Often I found myself in 
the midst of people who looked lit- 
erally “more Irish than the Irish 
themselves”—of this dark variety, 
you understand, and to hear them 
talking in an unknown tongue came 
as a shock to me. It was not a 
transitory but a fixed thought with 
me. I mentioned this impression 
or discovery of mine to the Duke of 
Alba, in the course of a pleasant 
interview, but he set no great store 
by it.* His Highness allowed that 
there had been a contact between 
the Spanish and the Irish, but it 
was too far back and too slight to 
have left an enduring impress. In 
point of fact, the Irish antiquarians 
place it eighteen hundred years, 
B. C., when the sons of Milesius, a 
legendary Spanish king, conquered 


4The Duke of Alba, descended from the fa- 
mous general and governor of the Netherlands 
under Charles V., is said to have Scotch and 
English blood in his veins, which he derives 
from the Duke of Berwick, natural son of 
James II. This would hardly prepossess him 
in favor of Irish affinities. 
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a part of Ireland. Be this as it may, 
the Spanish and Irish were fre- 
quently in contact during later 
times, as in the wars with Elizabeth 
and Cromwell, when Spain assisted 
the cause of “dark Rosaleen,” and 
that failing, afforded refuge and 
honor to some of her noblest patri- 
ots. This fact, together with the 
more ancient fusion, would account 
for the resemblance which so forci- 
bly struck me. 

There are some illustrious Irish 
names in Spanish history, O’Don- 
nell for example; the Irish College 
in Salamanca is another strong in- 
dication of the well-founded tie be- 
tween these races. Finally, to 
clench the argument, my father 
used to maintain that there was no 
true Irishman, save a black one, 
i. e., of dark or Spanish complex- 
ion, in which he rejoiced himself. 
And there we may leave the ques- 
tion to more profound ethnogra- 
phers. 

Spanish women have long en- 
joyed a reputation for beauty in 
literature, but one does not see 
much to sustain it, outside of 
books. In a half-hour stroll on 
Fifth Avenue (New York) one 
would be apt to encounter more 
beauties than in a week’s going 
about Madrid. The young women 
are commonly over-fleshed and 
dress with a sort of dowdiness that 
seems to go with corpulence. In 
general, they are rather coarse-fea- 
tured; what they never lack, how- 
ever, is the dangerously beautiful 
Spanish eye. Of the higher, aristo- 
cratic types of beauty I can say 
nothing, inasmuch as these did not 
come under my observation. How- 
ever I saw a glorious blonde at my 
hotel who, in all points, sustained 
the national reputation. In the 


Puerta del Sol, where Carmen 
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brought her soldier lover, I looked 
long among her sisters to find one 
that would realize Mérimée’s crea- 
tion; but without success. Beauty 
is a will-o’-the-wisp; the deliberate 
searcher for it is apt, at the end of 
his pains, to find himself empty- 
handed. 


Madrid possesses one treasure 
which her citizens proudly believe 
to be without an equal in the world 
—I allude to the Prado, a museum 
of painting and sculpture. Al- 
though not comparable, in size and 
variety, to the Louvre, the Prado 
offers a collection of the first rank. 
This being a very large subject, out- 
side the scope of our intention, we 
shall limit ourselves to a very brief 
note on the Prado. 

Georges Courteline, the French 
author, when asked to define “gen- 
ius,” said that it meant to him “a 
kick in the stomach!” and that he 
had received it before the pictures 
of Velasquez in Madrid. The defi- 
nition is not without point, as the 
present writer experienced. I de- 
spair of transmitting the “kick” to 
the reader by literary expression; 
a picture or two of the Master’s 
may help him to realize it. 

If one were to devote his whole 
time merely to the Spanish painters 
he would have enough to occupy 
him in this Museum for many days. 
These works are the piéce de ré- 
sistance, the great treasure and 
magnet of the Prado. Other mas- 
terpieces in abundance it possesses, 
but most of these, or copies there- 
of, may be seen elsewhere. But 
only here can you see the full body 
of Spanish art, the incomparable 
legacy of the Masters. 

The Nains or dwarfs of Velas- 
quez, those quaint figures of the 
Spanish court and of Spanish life, 
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are of the artist’s most striking and 
original work: El Nino de Vallecas, 
El Primo (seated with a book on 
his knee), El Bobo de Caria, also 
named the Calbacilla (melon), the 
dwarf Don Antonio el Ingles with 
dog, and the Zsop, a rare type of 
the Spanish Bohemian. Velasquez 
is without a rival in these studies 
of erratic nature, which reveal a 
certain Homeric quality in his gen- 
ius. He seems to have made Spain 
in love with deformity, redeemed 
however by intelligence or humor; 
and the passion has not much de- 
clined since his day. 

This great genial artist has the 
breadth of humanity that charac- 
terizes Shakespeare; it is in the 
purely human that he excels; his 
religious or spiritual themes, how- 
ever well executed, are not of his 
best inspiration. In his most cele- 
brated composition, Las Meninas 
(The Family), the Princess Mar- 
garet, her attendants and two fe- 
male dwarfs, with a pet hound, oc- 
cupy the foreground. Back of these 
is the Master of Ceremonies, and 
still further back, at the open door, 
is a courtier. King Philip IV. and 
Queen Mariana of Austria are pres- 
ent only as being reflected in a mir- 
ror (it is explained that the art- 
ist’s intention is to give them a 
sitting). Velasquez himself, brush 
and palette in hand, standing to the 
right, appears in the work, which 
is rightly deemed a triumph of exe- 
cution, not lacking a deep human 
interest. This picture might well 
have given Courteline his “kick.” 

I would add the Surrender of 
Breda, first of historical paintings; 
Las Bonachos (the Drunkards) and 
the Forge of Vulcan, conceptions 
glowing with the fire of genius. 

Velasquez was always the mas- 
ter, but one must regret that he 
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was obliged to paint so many por- 
traits of Philip IV.—two every year 
—and the consequent waste of his 
genius. Great as the artist is, one 
or two of these portraits quite con- 
tent us. A certain grandiose ef- 
fect in these and other similar 
works—equestrian portraits of 
Don Baltazar Carlos, of Philip 
himself, of the Duke d’Olivarez, 
etc., in which rider and horse dwarf 
the landscape—seems not to de- 
tract sensibly from their charm. If 
not strictly true to nature, it was 
at least true to what the persons 
thought of themselves, of Spanish 
“grandeeism” in that time. Pic- 
tures less factitious in this view, 
are those of le Comte Benaventi, 
Philip IV. at an advanced age, 
Mariana of Austria, second wife of 
Philip, and the sculptor Martinez 
Montanes — this last exhibiting at 
its full value the clairvoyant touch 
of the artist. 

I conclude by citing the portrait 
of Juana de Pacheco, wife of Velas- 
quez, who looked to me remarkably 
like a woman of Donegal! 

Murillo has, of right, a gallery to 
himself, exhibiting his choicest 
works, La Portiuncula, Infant Jesus 
with a Lamb, Rebecca at the Foun- 
tain, St. Elizabeth of Hungary heal- 
ing the Sick, the Children with the 
Shell (Jesus and St. John), Christ 
on the Cross, Mater Dolorosa, the 
Immaculate Conception, Ecce Ho- 
mo, Vision of St. Bernard, etc. 
There are, at least, three copies of 
the Immaculate Conception, in 
which subject this artist excelled. 
At Seville, his home city, one may 
see a collection of about thirty of 
his Madonnas. Judging from their 
similarity, Murillo always employed 
the same model, of whom we know 
nothing; more’s the pity, since she 
has given so much joy to the world. 
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The Ribera and Goya salons are 
of equal interest, but the latter is 
not represented therein by his mas- 
terpieces; besides the pictures Holy 
Family and Dead Birds, there are 
shown mainly his sketches for tap- 
estry and certain fantastic compo- 
sitions with which he diverted his 
closing years. However, one finds 
in the Vestibule (Antesala) a spe- 
cial display of his work which does 
justice to the great artist. To men- 
tion a few subjects: Equestrian 
portraits of Charles IV. and his 
wife Marie Louise of Parma, Ferdi- 
nand II. in royal costume, A Pica- 
dor, Fight between Spaniards and 
Napoleon’s Mamelukes, the General 
Urrutia; the Two Women, one 
dressed, the other nude; the Car- 
dinal de Bourbon, the Archbishop 
of Toledo; Josefa, wife of Goya; 
Portrait of Goya at 80, by Vincent 
Lopez (a marvelous study). 

Some of Ribera’s best works are 
exhibited: Ixion and Prometheus, 
Magdalen Repentant, Magdalen in 
the Desert (of the rarest beauty), 
Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew, St. 
John the Baptist in the Desert. 

El Greco is represented by some 
characteristic portraits and other 
works: Portrait of a Gentleman, 
Descent of the Holy Spirit, Resur- 
rection, Jesus Carrying His Cross, 
Crucifixion, Baptism of Christ, and 
the glorious Trinity. 
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I beg the reader to make a point | 
of seeing the Mona Lisa or Gio- 
conda, a copy of the original pic- 
ture by Leonardo da Vinci which is 
at the Louvre. Undoubtedly, it is 
the finest “copy” in the world, be- 
ing as good as the original (the 
Madrilenos say better!). 

Perhaps the most naively sweet 
and original picture in the whole 
collection is the Annunciation by 
Beato Angelico (fifteenth century). 
Raphael’s Christ Bearing His Cross 
and Holy Family (the latter called 
the “Pearl”) are of the Prado’s rar- 
est treasures. Titian’s great por- 
trait of Charles V., his Salome, 
Bacchanal, Danae and Venus; Ru- 
bens’ Garden of Love, Judgment of 
Paris, Three Graces, Country Féte; 
Tintoretto’s Temptation of Joseph, 
Andrea del Sarto’s Lucrecia, Van 
der Werden’s Descent from the 
Cross, Veronese’s Jesus among the 
Doctors—these jewels, indicated at 
random, certify the riches of the 
Prado. 

And here we must stop in our 
particular mention, since the 
world’s best known artists, almost 
without exception, are mustered in 
the Prado, while our proper con- 
cern is limited to the great classic 
artists of Spain.* 
art, both 


50f modern and contemporary 
painting and sculpture, there is an admirable 
exhibit at the Museo de Arte Moderno uncon- 
nected with the Prado. 











THE APPEAL OF THE DIFFERENT 


By EpmMuND Bootn YouNG 


OST people are susceptible to 
the lure of the quaint and the 
spell of the otherwise. They search 
far and wide for what is odd or sug- 
gestive of olden times or of old- 
world customs. And tea tastes bet- 
ter in Ye Olde Tea Shoppe than in 
a modern restaurant. They assem- 
ble in their houses various antiques, 
some of which have the merit of 
real art and craftmanship; others 
which have no other value than that 
they have been buried under the 
dust accumulated throughout the 
length of days. To the enthusiastic, 
but undiscriminating, a bit of old 
kitchen ware is “just perfectly dar- 
ling” and its crudeness is not no- 
ticed. Why? Can we rationalize 
the craze for antiques and the spell 
of the strange? 

Before trying to answer the ques- 
tion, I think we can affirm truly 
that our ancestors in making their 
furniture and utensils had no idea 
of creating articles of museum value 
any more than the Piltdown man 
left his skull, when it had served its 
purpose, hidden in the ground that 
it might be discovered and baffle our 
professors. Nor did those of Plym- 
outh Rock and Salem think of 
themselves as being in the least de- 
gree quaint. They were actors upon 
a stage, as we all are, but they as- 
sumed no conscious poses and used 
no make-up. They were just plain 
human beings with single-track 
minds who sought to gain a living 
where the Anglican Establishment 
did not let and hinder and who 
made for their very practical pur- 


poses sundry objects which would 
fairly well serve certain ends. 


“We draw the outlines of weird fig- 
ures cast 

In shadow on the background of 
the Past.” 


To us the old Puritan objects and 
the Puritans themselves are quaint 
(we so regard them) because of the 
contrast between them and their 
household objects and ourselves and 
our department store furnishings. 

Or in the case of the habitants of 
Canada or the peasants of the Tyrol, 
there is no conscious purpose of 
theirs to be quaint. We visit their 
lands and are interested because of 
a difference plainly discernible be- 
tween them and us. 

Difference: Now to put aside from 
consideration as frivolous, the mere 
faddism and the crazes of the fool- 
ish, there is, indeed, a real appeal 
in the different. What we are not 
used to interests us when the usual 
and familiar palls. We long for a 
change of scene and a different sug- 
gestiveness, and look with curious 
eyes over our time and space fence. 
In every lure and spell there must 
be, therefore, difference. Yet there 
would be no deep and lasting inter- 
est on our part nor real appeal (un- 
less we were cold-blooded scientists 
concerned only with the business of 
classification), if there were not 
something more than mere differ- 
ence. We are, most of us, fasci- 
nated by the countries of Western 
Europe and by the Quebec Province 
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of the Dominion to the north. These 
countries are different—truly; so, 
truly, is Terra del Fuego. But who 
has written of the “Spell of Terra 
del Fuego” or the “Lure of Kam- 
chatka”? In attractiveness there 
must be difference plus. 

Before pointing out other neces- 
sary elements in the drawing power 
of the quaint we may, with no sac- 
rifice of our one hundred pér cent 
Americanism or modification of our 
loyalty, admit that our present civi- 
lization is drab, inartistic, and com- 
plex and this because of a definite 
lack of something. For this reason 
and because of the fact that we are 
constituted as we are with esthetic 
cravings and spiritual yearnings, we 
would escape, if only for a time, the 
established commonplace and flee 
the material, intellectual, and moral 
milieu. 

Simplicity: In our attraction to 
the different there is the pleasurable 
influence of the simple and we, who 
live under complex and artificial 
conditions built up by industrial- 
ism, and with a culture unmitigated 
by religious traditions of a gladden- 
ing sort, instinctively turn with a 
sense of relief to the different which 
is simple. In making Puritan New 
England present to our minds by 
reading, by visiting old places, by 
collecting old objects, or by sitting 
in some old First Church during 
Sunday morning exercises (with 
others who occupy “sittings” from 
habit not quite lost), we gain a mod- 
erate degree of pleasure from con- 
tact for a while with the simple. 

The early Americans were simple 
ex necessitate. When they had to 
dodge around the bowlders which 
littered their fields, avoid ambush- 
ments of Indians, digest baked 
beans, and make for themselves 
most of the things required, their 
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life could not but take on the char- 
acter of simplicity. And their depri- 
vations were in some respects for 
their good. They were made strong 
in enduring. They gained that 
sturdiness to which their self-pam- 
pered descendants look back with 
pride. However,—and will not we 
all admit it?—we are not fully en- 
tranced. We have looked upon a 
picture done with an economizing 
of colors. 

There is a difference between the 
appeal of old New England (or for 
that matter, the Corn and Bible Belts 
also) and that of France, Bavaria, 
Italy, or the habitant country. To 
account for the lure of some of the 
foreign countries—that quality 
which really touches us and wins 
and holds our interest—we have to 
look beyond simplicity. 

Genuineness: Certainly, genuine- 
ness or excellence must be added if 
charm there shall be. The simple 
is not always the excellent. There 
can be the simplicity of the uncul- 
tured, the ugly, and the bad; but 
these simplicities are not of the 
sort which engage us. God is the 
perfect simplicity, but He is the 
Wise, the Beautiful and the Good. 
Even on the finite plain simplicity 
implies other than the unformed, 
the crude, or the raw, at least in the 
unphilosophical sense here meant. 
The pigmies of South Africa are in- 
teresting up to a point; they are 
certainly different, their civilization 
is undeniably not complex, but 
their ideas, and their self-expres- 
sion we would hardly call excellent. 
Their culture is genuine, simple, 
and naive,—genuine as far as it 
goes, but it does not reach quite far 
enough. Now with the stalwarts of 
Plymouth Rock and Salem, we may 
sincerely associate the genuine ele- 
ment in quaintness and also excel- 
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lence, for have they not bequeathed 
to us the New England conscience, 
reticence, and the will to save? 

Yet the New England culture was 
not excellent in a perfect sense, for 
the Abners, the Johns, the Pa- 
tiences, and the Priscillas in ques- 
tion were, however sturdy and sin- 
cere, rather one-sided and saw life 
from a rather too stern viewpoint. 
It would seem excellence should be 
more ample. They savored of the 
Law and the Prophets and when 
they kept the Solemn Feast they 
did not dance. There may be dif- 
ferent forms and degrees of excel- 
lence, but the sort we like is that 
which is winsome and love-com- 
pelling. 

Beauty: The charm we feel when 
we establish contacts, as readers or 
as travelers, with the people of oth- 
er lands receives an increment of 
the alluring when there is a mani- 
festation of beauty in their culture. 
The beauty of architecture, of leg- 
end, of folk-songs, of customs, and, 
above all, of religion somehow 
knocks at the doors of impression- 
able hearts—unless there be the un- 
fortunate inhibition of prejudice. 
Whether or no we be of their faith, 
subconsciously we are touched and 
—if we can fortunately forget any 
supposed necessity of religious pro- 
test—consciously we are moved. 
Their culture is different; it is sim- 
ple, it is excellent, it is more joy- 
ous, and it possesses beauty. It is 
the beauty born of peculiar genius 
or of religion or both. Obviously, 
the greater beauty is that which is 
of both sources; and the more true 
the religion, the more perfectly it 
satisfies and gladdens the human 
heart. Now we cannot ascribe 
much beauty to the life, manners, 
and religion of the early settlers of 
our own land, except the austere 
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beauty of sturdiness and sincerity. 
Good as these qualities are, Puri- 
tanism, or any form of Protestant- 
ism, had not within it the spirit of 
creative art. Even to-day when 
Protestantism temporarily forgets 
its troubles, it tends to be coarse 
and silly. Witness the revival 
hymns and note the pulpit pleas- 
antries! 

The habitants who plied up and 
down the St. Lawrence, the smaller 
streams, and the Great Lakes sang 
their religion while they toiled. 

There are, of course, Bulfinch 
churches of frigid classical correct- 
ness, but barring the columns with- 
in and without, they are unadorned 
and bare. They are the “frozen 
ideas” in brick or boards of other 
and pagan times. In more recent 
times, the classical tradition having 
lost its hold, Protestant architec- 
ture aimed to be the expression of 
what it was designed to house, and 
it succeeded—the beauty of ugli- 
ness! 

Protestantism could not have 
built the cathedrals of England or 
of France, of Germany, or Spain, 
nor the beautiful parish churches 
found throughout Europe. The 
Puritans loved not and used not the 
beauty of form and color. They 
did not fashion; they smashed. The 
delivery of what to-day is called a 
“message” demands only a ros- 
trum, and the pulpit need not be 
set in a holy place. A “House” 
will do. 

If in religion we must be sincere 
—and Protestants have been and 
are sincere—and just as it is neces- 
sary to be sincere if we would be 
accomplished sinners even; so also 
there must be more in religion than 
sincerity if it is to sanctify us 
wholly. There must be strong ap- 
peal to the affections, sweetness as 
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well as commandments (and even 
light), grace, and, in short, the 
power to command the whole of 
our nature. The difference be- 
tween the Protestant culture and 
that of the countries now or re- 
cently Catholic has its outward and 
visible expression. In speaking of 
Alsace, a travel-book writer—André 
Hallys—says: 


“At Obermodern, at Schalken- 
dorf, at Bueswiller, this good na- 
ture is mingled with an indescrib- 
able reserve. But suddenly, on en- 
tering Ettendorf—which is only 
half a league from Bueswiller .. . 
we are astonished to find the 
rhythm of gestures, actions, and 
words more free and familiar. Un- 
der the black coques the eyes speak 
a more ardent language; around 
the wells and the fountains we hear 
louder talking; the children’s wood- 
en shoes clatter more loudly on the 
pavements of the streets; here are 
still the same people, but less proud 
and more kindly, with brighter eyes 
behind their glances. Whence 
comes this change? I ask, and the 
only explanation which anyone can 
give me—it satisfies me—is that 
Obermodern, Schalkendorf and 
Bueswiller are absolutely Lutheran 
villages, while at Ettendorf the 
whole population is Catholic.” 


In one section there is the reli- 
gion of the whole personality; in 
the other the religion of only part. 
Beauty and joy are akin and both 
consort with Truth. There are ele- 
ments of beauty in non-Catholic 
faiths, but not in such measure as 
in that Faith and following out of 
which the best in Western civiliza- 
tion has come. Our culture in the 
West, so far as it is good, is the ex- 
pression in human form and terms 


of Catholic Christianity—of religion 
with the tinting which race and na- 
tional soul has given. Just as the 
sky is always the sky and yet sun- 
sets vary, so Truth is Truth while 
different peoples contribute to it 
something of themselves. And that 
something springs out of their very 
souls. Their contribution is of 
worth. Is it not the truth that 
what makes folk-songs eternal, as 
contrasted with the merely popular 
in song which has its brief day, is 
that they come from the racial 
depths? De profundis! From those 
depths proceed the rays which give 
the varying tints to the unchanging 
Truth. Without the sky there 
would be no sunset; without the 
revealed Truth and Beauty there 
would not be that charm of Cath- 
olic lands which elicits our interest 
almost in spite of ourselves. And 
too, without the contribution of the 
racial soul, there would be some- 
thing more lacking—that which is 
the peculiar lure of olden lands, 
now or but lately Catholic. 

The Congruity of Catholicism: 
Apart from the beauties of natural 
scenery to be enjoyed in all parts 
of the world, there is the attractive- 
ness of civilization and culture to 
be found in those countries where 
the Catholic Faith has been the 
shaping factor and this for the rea- 
son that the Faith and its expres- 
sions are congruous with our hu- 
man make-up. 

It is not necessary to labor the 
point that it is different from other 
faiths and other forms of Chris- 
tianity. It is a thing apart. While 
the Catholic Faith has its various 
parts and the practices of that 
Faith are various, it is so at one 
with itself that the unlearned can 
appropriate it and weave it into the 
tapestry of life. Its appeal is to 
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the head and the heart and it min- 
isters to man on all sides of his na- 
ture. Its simplicity is its complete 
suitableness. 

The excellence of the Catholic 
Faith is seen in its works. The 
Church in which that Faith resides 
is the producer of saintly lives. It 
raises human life to the highest 
levels wherein the divine and the 
human commingle in the supernat- 
ural attainment. It not only for- 
bids and leads from sin, but it 
draws on to positive virtue and sanc- 
tity. The results of Catholic life 
are quite removed in excellence 
from the spiritual accomplish- 
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ments, however good, of other reli- 
gious disciplines. 

The beauty of Catholicism read- 
ily finds its expression in architec- 
ture, in sculpture, in painting, in 
poetry, and in music and these 
serve as its handmaids with nat- 
uralness and ease as they do no 
other mastership. 

It is an unconscious sense of the 
perfection of the Catholic culture 
which makes, as the writer thinks, 
people of well-disposed minds and 
hearts feel the lure and submit to 
the spell of what they are pleased 
to call—for the want of a better 
word—the quaint. 


FOR THESE FEW YEARS 


By SIsTER MIRIAM 


I hear Death rushing up the stair, 
While Life and I wait breathless there! 


HAT matter if my bread be mold, 
My wine-cup drained, my fingers cold; 
My house as transient as an hour, 
My garden famished for a flower; 
My flesh—at home with joy and ease— 
A rendezvous for dire disease; 
Mind—made for love’s festivity— 
Now tenanted with misery? 


Pain helps us mount from mire to star; 


If God is loved, it is not far! 











THE COMING WORLD AND THE WORLD TO COME 
By W. A. SPENCE, M.A. 


N interesting and suggestive 
leader in the Church Times of 
some months ago ends as follows: 


“A new society is being born. 
The character of that society will 
entirely depend on how far the 
Church realizes the character of the 
mission with which it has been en- 
trusted. Within the next two or 
three generations, Europe will in- 
evitably proceed towards a scien- 
tific Bolshevist civilization, in which 
the individual will become the slave 
—possibly the well-fed slave, pos- 
sibly the well-educated slave, prob- 
ably the much-entertained slave— 
of a godless State; or it will pro- 
ceed towards the New Jerusalem 
of the poet Blake, a society in 
which injustice will be destroyed 
by love, where material discovery 
will be turned to spiritual ends, 
where on this fair earth men will 
at last learn to live in kindliness 
and peace as becomes the children 
of the most High.” 


This statement is characterist- 
ically Anglican. It has a certain 
Catholic appearance, contains at 
least one thoroughly heretical af- 
firmation, and is generally compli- 
cated with a naturalistic outlook 
that no discerning Catholic could 
assent to it as it stands. 

First of all, a Catholic would 
have to recast the second sentence, 
so that it would read: “The charac- 
ter of that society will entirely de- 
pend on how far the world realizes 
the character of the mission with 
which the Church has been en- 


trusted.” No faithful Catholic can 
admit—or seem to admit—that the 
Church has ever failed, or ever will 
fail, to realize the character of her 
mission. It is the world that has 
widely failed, and may continue so 
to fail, to realize that. Here we see, 
once more, that between the Cath- 
olic and the non-Catholic there is a 
great gulf fixed—a truth which 
must be insisted upon. 

Secondly, in the light of Catholic 
truth we cannot agree that “Europe 
will inevitably proceed to Bolshe- 
vism,” even if it does not “proceed 
to the New Jerusalem”—of which, 
more later. Some new and unfore- 
seen movement may arise and in- 
tervene, and open up prospects 
which are beyond our ken. We do 
not know, for instance, what new 
thing may come from Africa, or 
from the East, nor what God has in 
store for those vast regions. What 
we do know is that the days are 
past when catastrophes or upris- 
ings in the East and in the South 
had few repercussions, or none, in 
Europe. Scientific invention has 
seen to that (Cf. Guglielmo Ferrero, 
L’Unité du Monde; Chaps. i., ii.). 

Moreover, we do not know how 
far human history is affected by 
what is going on in “the heavenly 
places,” nor much of what is going 
on here. We do know that there 
is warfare there, and that even we 
do wrestle “against principalities 
and powers, against the rulers of 
the world of this darkness, against 
the spirits of wickedness in the 
high places” (Ephes. vi. 12). Our 
civilization may be overwhelmed, or 
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break up under pressure, and Eu- 
rope may have to pass through an- 
other Dark Age. That is possible; 
whether it is likely to happen is an- 
other matter. ‘ 

The course of events in our 
Western world may, then, be 
shaped by influences from without. 
On the other hand, it may depend 
upon a change in men’s minds. No 
doubt, if the world proceeds on its 
present lines we or our successors 
will most probably see the godless 
slave-state. But, whatever politi- 
cians and journalists may say, it is 
possible “to put the clock back.” 
Men can turn back upon their 
tracks and return to better things, 
which their forefathers knew. 

It is a fair generalization that hu- 
man society may be Christian, un- 
christian, or antichristian; though 
in the long run it must be either 
the first or the last. That is to say, 
it may be in right relations with 
the Church [i. e., the one true 
Church], in wrong relations with 
the Church, or definitely and for- 
mally opposed to the Church; it 
may acknowledge the Kingship of 
Christ, or try to make terms with 
Christ, or repudiate and persecute 
Christ. The second condition is a 
transitional stage, and must pass 
on to the third, or revert to the 
first. 

The pagan society of the old Ro- 
man Empire showed itself, when 
the Church reached it, to be anti- 
christian; hence the persecutions. 
Upon that antichristian society 
God’s judgment fell; but the 
Church, permeating its dying body 
with her own salutary leaven, 
saved it from destruction, revivified 
it on a new and higher level of life, 
and produced Christendom. Yet 
the Church did not construct or or- 
ganize Christendom; it was an ac- 
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cidental product of the Church’s 
activities. The blessings of Chris- 
tian civilization were what was 
“added to” men when, enabled by 
grace, they sought the kingdom of 
God and His justice. If they had 
sought directly to build Jerusalem 
on earth, they would have failed, 
not only in what they aimed at, but 
in God’s purpose for them. They 
never thought to set upon earth the 
kingdom of glory. At its best 
Christendom was but a reflection 
of the City of God eternal in the 
heavens. All that Christian men 
could do was to try to fashion 
things on earth according to the 
pattern shown in the Mount. But 
the pattern still remains beyond 
this world. * 

The Church has always realized 
that her mission is to bring souls 
to God, and has always taught men 
so. So Leo XIII. declared: “The 
Catholic Church, that imperishable 
handiwork of our all-merciful God, 
has for her immediate and natural 
purpose the saving of souls and se- 
curing our happiness in heaven” 
(Immortale Dei). And it is be- 
cause of that that “wherever the 
Church has set her foot, she has 
straightway changed the face of 
things, and has attemptered the 
moral tone of the people with a new 
civilization, and with virtues before 
unknown” (Jbid.). 

Christendom, then, manifested a 
Christian state of society; yet not 
perfectly, because of the effects of 
the Fall. As M. Maritain puts it: 
“The Church did not make it [the 
world] either holy or just; it re- 
mained the world. She did not 
make it comfortable nor reposeful, 
nor pleasant; it remained a vale of 
tears. She made it habitable. The 
mass of mankind could fulfill in it 
their destiny under the ordinary 
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conditions of human life, and with- 
out being bound to heroism” (La 
Primauté du Spirituel, pp. 123, 
124). But men were enabled, by 
grace and truth, to live together in 
such peace, and in such liberty, 
equality and fraternity, as are at- 
tainable in a fallen world—to be 
lost when men sought them in their 
own way. Generally, life was regu- 
lated by supernatural authority, 
and so kept sane and normal. For, 
in fact, man has been called to a 
supernatural end, and it is only in 
seeking that end by the means pro- 
vided for him, that he can enjoy 
temporal felicity on the way to it. 
If he seeks self-determined ends, by 
a self-chosen way, at best he can 
but “make a solitude and call it 
peace,” and at worst he anticipates 
Hell. 

Virtus etat in media. Socially 
Christendom kept the balance be- 
tween individualism and collectiv- 
ism. Economically it was capital- 
istic, because it maintained the 
principle of private ownership of 
property, as a Christian society 
must do. But that ownership was 
checked and regulated by justice 
and charity. Politically hierarch- 
ical, it abhorred egalitarian here- 
sies; authority was known to come 
from above, and its seat to be with 
the governor and not with the gov- 
erned. But authority, which re- 
pressed license, was itself limited 
by the law of justice, and apart 
from that had no claim. Of that 
law the Vicar of Christ was the ac- 
knowledged custodian and vindi- 
cator, and it was the grace which 
the Church mediated which enabled 
men to live by it. A Christendom 
is impossible without a visible uni- 
fied Church and a recognized su- 
preme center of divine authority. 

But that terrible and pestiferous 
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revolt of the human spirit generally 
called with such bitter irony “the 
Reformation,” prepared for by the 
Renaissance, cut off great areas of 
Christian society from the Church, 
and therefore from the source of 
that society’s distinctive character 
and from its regulative principle. 
The Reformation introduced, or 
rather embraced, the principle of 
Liberalism, i. e., of “Free Thought,” 
or Private Judgment, which has 
since affected, to a greater or less 
degree, the whole of what once was 
Christendom and the nations 
sprung from it. Liberalism in reli- 
gion led to Liberalism in politics 
and economics, so that now there 
is not a single Catholic State left, 
nor one unaffected by industrial 
capitalism; nowhere are politics 
and economics Christian, even 
though some nations are still pre- 
dominantly Catholic in_ religion. 
No Catholic can doubt that the Ref- 
ormation was the fount of our mod- 
ern social and international woes 
(see Leo XIII.’s Encyclicals: In- 
scrutabili ; Quod A postolici Muneris; 
Immortale Dei). Society, at first 
trying to serve two masters, has, of 
course, failed to do so, and has be- 
come more and more unchristian— 
politically, economically, and in the 
sphere of private and social con- 
duct. Mammon is now almost mas- 
ter, not because society is capital- 
istic, but because it is dependent 
upon an unchristian capitalism. 
Such an unchristian condition 
cannot last. When men seek to 
assert an unrestrained “liberty” so- 
ciety falls into confusion, and 
either breaks up or reacts to des- 
potism. “Whether in order to his 
natural felicity, private or political, 
or in order to his supernatural fe- 
licity, man is a subject” (Cajetan; 
quoted by J. Maritain, op. cit., p. 
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107). He is a creature, and cannot 
be true to himself, nor rightly stab- 
ilize his life and find his true hap- 
piness, unless in willing subjection 
to his Creator, and therefore to 
Jesus Christ. If he rebels against 
Christ (and in rejecting the Church 
he does rebel against Christ) he 
will find himself in subjection to 
Antichrist. Then, sooner or later, 
God’s judgment falls upon him. 

St. Augustine observes that indi- 
vidual men are not always judged 
in this life, but always in the next; 
but society (or a community), since 
it begins and ends on this earth, 
will always be judged in this life. 
Leo XIII. echoes this teaching: 
“The impartial and unchanging jus- 
tice of God reserves due reward for 
good deeds and fitting punishment 
for sin. But since the life of peo- 
ples and nations does not outlast 
this world, these necessarily re- 
ceive their retribution upon this 
earth” (Exeunte Jam Anno). 

It may be, then, that the unchris- 
tian world of modern civilization 
will be visited with dissolution or 
destruction, merited by its outra- 
geous pride and moral enormities, 
and that on the remains of it, 
judged by God’s judgment, a new 
Christian civilization may arise. It 
may be; but is there any reason to 
expect that Europe and her off- 
spring will be given a second 
chance? 

On the other hand, that world 
may be allowed to go on its way— 
“the way of Cain,” to use St. Jude’s 
pregnant phrase—and to pass, as it 
seems to be doing, from an unchris- 
tian to an antichristian condition, 
i.e., from being partially or incom- 
pletely antichristian to full and 
complete antichristianity, until the 
fullness of its iniquity brings its 
final judgment. 
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For, of course, an unchristian so- 
ciety has already passed over to the 
enemy side and tends to become an 
antichristian society. It is always 
that potentially, and as time goes 
on that potentiality becomes in- 
creasingly actual. That was why 
Pius IX. condemned the proposition 
that: “The Roman Pontiff can and 
ought to reconcile himself with 
progress, liberalism and modern 
civilization” (Syllabus errorum). 
(That is not to say that the Church 
cannot make working agreements 
with modern unchristian States, 
nor do her proper work in an un- 
christian society; though always at 
the cost of frequent disappoint- 
ments and injustices, of constant 
hindrance and opposition, of op- 
pression and even persecution.) 

Liberalism (condemned by Pope 
after Pope) has produced Social- 
ism, and Socialism is developing in- 
to Bolshevism. “Let all bear in 
mind,” is the clear warning of the 
Holy Father, in his Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno, “that the par- 
ent of this cultural Socialism was 
Liberalism, and that its offspring 
will be Bolshevism.” If the world 
is to proceed it will go on to Com- 
munism. 

Bolshevism, no doubt, will not 
last in the form which we have so 
far seen it take in Russia; but its 
principles may. The French Revo- 
lution did not last in its terroristic 
form, but “the immortal principles 
of ’89” did, and produced the Lib- 
eral Democracy of the nineteenth 
century. But Liberal Democracy is 
moribund, in spite of attempts to 
galvanize it into recovery. It has 
no principle of permanence in it; it 
is a transitional thing. It is giving 
way—except in Italy—to Socialism. 
Where the principles of Socialism 
prevail they will undoubtedly pro- 
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duce the antichristian slave-state, - 


with its characteristic social life— 
to mark the twentieth century. If 
they prevail universally, who can 
doubt that the world will suffer the 
rule of antichrist—for its allotted 
time, until God’s judgment falls? 
(There is, no doubt, a possibility 
that Fascism—the real thing, not 
the German perversion of it—may 
spread from its home to other 
countries and stem the Socialistic 
tide; but there is also the possibil- 
ity that Fascist Italy may have to 
fight for her life against encircling 
communistic enemies. Hence Fas- 
cist “militarism.”’) 

Again: the Reformation pro- 
duced nationalism; or, at least, 
gave form to a nationalism which 
was already incipient, as the Great 
War made actual the antichristian- 
ity latent in unchristianity. But 
the post-Reformation world has al- 
so produced internationalism; and 
the two spirits clash. Now, move- 
ments do not evolve spontaneously; 
they are the fruit of minds and 
wills, and not only of human 
minds and wills. Is it too bold a 
surmise that the Enemy (under 
God’s permission, and having been 
given the opportunity by men’s per- 
versity) procured the breaking-up 
of the unity of Christendom with a 
view to reuniting the separated na- 
tions in a new and antichristian 
synthesis? Certainly he aims at 
world-wide empire. 

What the world of European civi- 
lization has experienced during the 
last 400-450 years has been the 
substitution of the merely natural 
for the supernatural as man’s guide 
and stay and inspiration. That 
means a defiance of God. But there 
is, surely, this difference between 
internationalism (i. e., the godless 
internationalism of the modern 
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world) and nationalism: the for- 
mer is essentially antagonistic to 
the Church; the latter only acciden- 
tally. Internationalism aims at uni- 
fying the world through human 
self-sufficiency, and at reconstruct- 
ing society on a merely natural 
basis; it would set up a natural 
catholicity instead of (and there- 
fore against) the supernatural 
Catholicity of the Church. It de- 
rives originally from the builders 
of Babel. Its antichristian charac- 
ter is most clearly seen in its Red 
form; perhaps less evidently, yet 
none the less surely, in Free- 
masonry. Internationalism can 
fully realize its purpose only 
through some supranational au- 
thority. That authority, if it is to 
be effectual, must impose generally 
its own morality, and even its own 
religious belief—the religion of the 
Collective Man, which is, as Réné 
Fiillop-Miller shows, the religion of 
Bolshevism. That is to say, it will 
strive to unite men’s minds through 
Humanity-worship. 

To refer again to M. Maritain’s 
magistral work: “There are two 
kinds of universalism, as there are 
two spiritual principalities. There 
is a universalism which seeks the 
principle of its unity in man him- 
self, considered as rule and su- 
preme end—and hence it mingles 
all human diversities in a vast con- 
fusion, with the intent to dissolve 
all national limits, and to set up a 
universal state in which our nature 
shall be sufficient unto itself, like 
that of an angel. .. . The other uni- 
versalism seeks man’s unity in the 
Father of creatures; having respect 
to all natural diversities, it sets up 
above the nations the true univer- 
sal City, the Church, in which man, 
through supernatural grace, attains 
to the liberty of the sons of God. 
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These two universalisms are ir- 
reconcilably opposed and at war” 
(Op. cit., pp. 139, 140). There can 
be but one legitimate supranation- 
alism—that of the Catholic Church; 
any other must be opposed to that, 
because it maintains an earthly em- 
pire over against the Kingdom of 
God, which can admit no rival. 
For, although Christ’s Kingdom “is 
not of this world,” yet it is in this 
world, and must claim to be the 
custodian and supreme vindicator 
of the moral law, and to impose it 
upon society. A world-State—or a 
unified federation of States—which 
does not acknowledge God’s author- 
ity must set up the Ape of God in 
His place; if it does not recognize 
the Church’s claims, it must be- 
come an anti-Church. 

On the other hand, nationalism 
—as we know it to-day, in its ex- 
treme form—is an excess, a per- 
version, of a good human thing, the 
love of one’s country, unregulated 
and unchecked by the authority 
of the divine Ruler of society. Such 
an excessive and unregulated pas- 
sion naturally breeds discord and 
rivalries, and is plainly contrary to 
internationalism, and a hindrance 
to the development of its purpose. 
Which will prevail? If godless in- 
ternationalism, that means anti- 
christianity; if unrestrained nation- 
alism—what can we expect but cha- 
os? “God is not mocked. For what 
things a man shall sow, those also 
shall he reap.” 

But God is merciful, and things 
may take a third course (prescind- 
ing from invasion from without our 
civilization). The world which was 
once Christendom, and its exten- 
sion, may repent. It may cease to 
“proceed” and turn back from its 
evil ways. But repentance means 
the recognition of the Church’s mis- 
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sion, acceptance of her claims, sub- 
mission to her authority, and the 
doing of penance. There are few 
signs of a willing repentance at 
present. On the contrary, men 
persist in seeking to reconstruct so- 
ciety without a return to the 
Church; as the ”Reunion” move- 
ment seeks to restore religious unity 
without repentance for departure 
from the center of unity. Perhaps 
a return to Christ may come after 
long years of penetential chastise- 
ment—after a Babylonian exile. At 
any rate, there can be no “Peace of 
Christ in the Kingdom of Christ” 
without a return to Christ, and 
therefore without penance; and the 
seeking of the Kingdom and its jus- 
tice must come before the blessings 
of a renewed Christendom are 
added. 

The character of society in the 
rest of the twentieth century de- 
pends, then, on whether the world 
will repent and go back, as the 
Prodigal Son did, not proceed, as 
the Gadarene swine did. The 
Church will go on in any case. 

Finally, even if the world does 
repent, and turn back to the 
Church, and therefore to Christ, 
even then it will not “proceed to- 
ward the New Jerusalem of the 
poet Blake.” It will remain the 
world, and the end of the world is 
to be judged. The world will await 
the revelation of the New Jerusalem 
of St. John’s apocalyptic vision. 
Blake’s Jerusalem, built in earth’s 
fields by mental toil and the sword 
of merely human adventure, is a 
vain dream. The Heavenly City of 
which the faithful on earth are al- 
ready citizens—having by faith “the 
substance of things to be hoped 
for”—is being built up in “the heav- 
enly places; our citizenship is seat- 
ed in heaven, and the consumma- 
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tion of it will not come till after 
the final Judgment and the Resur- 
rection. And to that Judgment the 
world is inevitably proceeding. 
Meanwhile, amid the persecu- 
tions of the world and the consola- 
tions of God, the Church runs her 
pilgrim course. She is always a 
pilgrim Church, and never at home 
in this world. So, even if the un- 
christian world does repent; even 
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if a new Christendom should arise; 
even then “we (shall) have not 
here a lasting city”; even then we 
shall “seek one to come.” Even 
then the Catholic will profess, with 
“the spirits of the just made per- 
fect”: “I look for the resurrection 
of the dead and the life of the 
world to come.” Even Christ the 
King is “expecting until His enemies 
be made His footstool.” 


“INTRA TUA VULNERA” 


By Carot Cowarp 


ROM the taint of the World as I go my way, 
From the dust, the soiling of every day 
From the stifling urge to make work pay— 
Where shall I hide me—-say, oh, say: 
“Intra Tua Vulnera absconde me.” 


From the burden of self in my loneliness, 
From the surging waves of fear that oppress; 
From the utter weariness born of less 

Than the union with Christ’s own Holiness— 
Where shall I hide me as I pray? 

“Intra Mea Vulnera absconde Te!”’ 


In the coldness that grows as the night draws near, 
When beckoning phantoms fill me with fear; 
When the cross on my shoulders is heavy to bear; 
Where shall I hide me, on that day? 

“Intra Tua Vulnera absconde me!” 


In the knowledge that Christ Himself is my Way; 
That He pleads within me when I pray; 

That in coldness and darkness He still is my Stay; 
Best—that He, Christ Himself trod the very same way, 
Assuming, God-Man, our mortal clay; 

How can I darkling go on my way? 


“Intra Sua Vulnera abscondit me!” 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


A GREAT AMERICAN COMEDY 


A. ROBINSON once said to me 

* some twenty years ago that 
the best man on our stage was 
George M. Cohan. Just before she 
died Mrs. Fiske said the same to 
Mr. Cohan’s daughter. After such 
opinions it seems to make very lit- 
tle difference if I announce I agree 
with them. For the first time in 
his whole life, Mr. Cohan is acting 
in a play not written by himself. 
That the authors of The Hairy Ape 
and Little Johnny Jones should 
come together in their prime is one 
of those happy events that appear 
anomalous and are perfectly log- 
ical. Genius makes for kinship. But 
the Theater Guild never did a bet- 
ter deed for the American Theater 
than when they invited George M. 
Cohan to grace Eugene O’Neill’s 
first comedy. Ah, Wilderness, is a 
play everyone must see who wants 
to have something to boast about 
to his grandchildren, for Cohan’s 
Nat Miller will rank with Jeffer- 
son’s Rip Van Winkle. 

It is all very sudden and a tre- 
mendous help to the theater for 
although Mr. O’Neill has been ex- 
pected to write the great American 
tragedy, hometown comedy lay un- 
suspected in his inkwell. He ad- 
mits now that it was a surprise to 
himself and that he dashed it off in 
six weeks, in between the second 
and third acts of his next tragedy. 
We are not so surprised as we 
might be, as we have never been 
unduly alarmed over Mr. O’Neill’s 
morbid tendencies. Mr. O’Neill has 


never confused right with wrong no 
matter how much sinners figured 
in his dramas, and in this day 
when sin is barely recognized, that 
is a very important standpoint. 
O’Neill is really a Catholic at heart. 
Marco Millions carried a finer spir- 
ituality and a fiercer warning 
against materialism than most of 
its audiences seemed to appreciate. 
Ah, Wilderness is the perfect se- 
quel to the Holy Father’s Encyclical 
on Marriage. No more tender plea 
could be made for the family. 

Because it is confessedly reminis- 
cent, O’Neill has framed his tale in 
the fashions of 1906, which is a 
very wise proceeding for a comedy 
that will probably be a heritage for 
future generations, as the greatest 
frailty of the Comic Muse is her 
tendency to highly topical humor 
that fast becomes dated. The hu- 
mor of Ah, Wilderness is so purely 
and richly human that staleness 
will not molder it. Uncle Sid’s en- 
trance after the Fourth of July pic- 
nic will be just as good ten years 
from now. So will his remarks at 
dinner. 

In 1906, young Richard Miller 
was enjoying his first pains of love. 
He was reading Ibsen and Khay- 
yam-~hence the title—and life was 
all Wilderness and very far from 
Paradise for instead of singing be- 
side him, She had been forbidden 
to see him again. The Book of 
Verses was but poor consolation 
on the Fourth of July and young 
Richard, at the invitation of a gay 














Yale friend of his brother’s, goes 
forth to forget his sorrows in a bar- 
room. The Jug of Wine was all 
very well but when it came to its 
concomitant in petticoats, Richard 
buys deliverance with $5.00 and 
staggers home where only Uncle 
Sid quite understands the immedi- 
ate emergency. Nat Miller prom- 
ises his wife to have a really seri- 
ous talk with Richard and Rich- 
ard finds the Wilderness changed 
to Paradise when She meets him in 
the moonlight on the beach. But 
the real moment of the play is 
when Nat Miller talks to his son; 
its beauty lies in what is left un- 
said. A great actor gives us the 
thoughts that hide behind the spo- 
ken word and a great playwright 
so builds up his scenes that those 
thoughts are natural and clear. Mr. 
Cohan’s pauses are as eloquent as 
speech. All the inarticulate affec- 
tion that holds us together is shown 
in that interview between the fa- 
ther and the son. 

“You're all right, Son,” says Nat 
Miller, and then Richard, before he 
goes out to think of Muriel in the 
moonlight, kisses his Father good- 
night. 

“He hasn’t done that for years. 
That meant something,” says Nat 
to his wife. 

Mr. O’Neill never makes fun of 
his Miller family. The Millers do 
that for themselves. Besides the 
four children there is Uncle Sid, the 
incorrigible Uncle Sid, who has pro- 
posed and been refused for his 
weak ways by Aunt Lily Miller for 
the last twenty years. But of 
course everyone in the family 
knows that she really loves him 
just the same. To enter into the 
Miller family made me think of a 
home as the equivalent of a high 
voltage wire where all the active 
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energy is bound together by a sin- 
gle thread. The mystery of it all 
is clearer when we leave Nat Miller 
and his wife together at the end. 
There had been no short current in 
their love. 

If there seems to be a large dash 
of sentiment in what we have just 
said let us hasten to assure the 
more modern minded that they 
need have no fear. O’Neill’s writ- 
ing is always straight. There is 
nothing mawkish in the Miller fam- 
ily ties and the scene in the bar- 
room is quite frank. It is difficult 
to imagine how the Theater Guild 
could have improved upon the pro- 
duction. Mrs. Don Marquis is Mrs. 
Miller and she enjoys the humor of 
her family as much as anyone. As 
Uncle Sid, Gene Lockhart scores a 
triumph and Elisha Cook, Jr., as 
Richard opens a new vista for his 
career. After all the tough boys he 
has been invited to play he shows 
his understanding of the finer 
grain. It might have been Rich- 
ard’s play had Mr. Cohan been 
young enough to be Richard. As it 
is he steps as much into the back- 
ground as the space permits but 
whenever the action presses him 
forward he simply can’t help tak- 
ing the play. His acting isn’t act- 
ing but a fuller life——At the Guild 
Theater. 


MEN IN WHITE.—At last the 
Group Theater has scored. Their 
earnest effort has found a play 
worthy of their pains. For two 
years they have presented with 
mistaken zeal five of the biggest 
gifts to gloom that have been seeh 
in our saddened theaters. The 
House of Connelly, the most suc- 
cessful, was the tragedy of a South- 
ern family gone to seed; 1931 was 
an impressionistic groan of unem- 
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ployment; Night Over Taos, the 
tragic romance by Maxwell Ander- 
son, dealt with brutal feuds on the 
border; Success Story was the tale 
of a Jewish office boy who bows to 
the Golden Calf and is killed by the 
one woman who loves him; Big 
Night showed a drunken orgy in a 
flat in Tudor City and the vulgar 
caddishness of the typical sales- 
man. Now this group of young ac- 
tors who with Ben Jonson, like to 
hold up a mirror to our eyes 
“where we shall see the Time’s de- 
formity,” show us the interior of a 
city hospital and an interne’s soul. 
The personal sacrifice demanded by 
science is presented in bold out- 
line. 

Ferguson is about to enter upon 
his professional life; he is also 
about to marry. As an interne he 
has seen almost nothing of his 
fiancée. She, a spoiled heiress, has 
very little patience. If, on their re- 
turn from Vienna he should accept 
the coveted invitation of the great 
Dr. Hochberg to assist in his clinic, 
it will mean the making of Fergu- 
son as a surgeon but the renuncia- 
tion of his freedom. His future fa- 
ther-in-law makes a large donation 
to the hospital on condition that 
Ferguson be made chief-of-staff, 
but both Hochberg and Ferguson 
himself know that he lacks the 
proper experience. Ferguson is 
ready to decline the proffered honor 
but Laura decrees that if he does 
so it will mean a broken engage- 
ment. Ferguson decides that he 
has a right to his own life; the 
date of his wedding is set and he 
tells Hochberg that Laura means as 
much to him as his profession. 

Up to this point the play is almost 
perfect in its development. The 
absorbing routine and crises of the 
hospital; Laura’s revolt against the 
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devouring grasp upon her lover; 
the contribution that Ferguson is 
beginning to give in service and 
then—the author found himself 
forced to bring the struggle to a 
climax. He procures one of high 
emotion but one difficult to recon- 
cile with the character of Ferguson. 
The great scene—and it is a great 
scene—is the operating room. 
Laura has been invited there by 
Hochberg who thinks she needs the 
experience. She finds herself pres- 
ent at a major operation on a for- 
mer nurse who calls for Ferguson 
as she goes under ether and repeats 
how much she loves him. In her 
agony, Laura touches Ferguson’s 
sleeve, but in the operating room 
Ferguson is the man of science. His 
first reaction is that Laura has 
touched him with unwashed hands. 
He must go again through all the 
aseptic process. Except for these 
few ejaculations the entire scene is 
played in pantomime. The calm 
impersonality of science as seen in 
the preparation of the surgeons for 
the operation against the pulsing 
human drama impending, provides 
more emotion than words could 
ever express. It is handled with 
rare skill and with perfect dignity. 
The only flaw is that Ferguson 
should have yielded to that partic- 
ular temptation although it came 
about quite innocently on his part 
and on the night that Laura had re- 
fused to see him. In the end he 
goes alone to Vienna but she prom- 
ises to wait for him. 

Nothing could make the story 
more human or convincing than the 
sensitive and glowing work of Alex- 
ander Kirkland. Hollywood —or 
life—has given him the under- 
standing and sympathy that he 
needed and now he fulfills the 
promise that he offered in Wings 
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Over Europe. His enthusiasm; his 
brilliance; his need for kindly love; 
his weariness and discouragement 
carry over from scene to scene. 
Men in White is an absorbing story 
and every member of the cast helps 
to make it so. Bromberg as Hoch- 
berg and Margaret Barker as Laura 
stand out among them. The hu- 
mor of the students is a jarring 
note but apparently acceptable to 
many in the audience. The Group 
Theater has never minded calling 
spades aloud but this time they 
are comparatively unimportant.— 
At the Broadhurst. 


AMOURETTE.— 


“In Duxbury, in Duxbury, they 
dance upon the green—” 


In Tuckertown the most cheer- 
ful recreation was to sing “Sinners 
All Are We” in close harmony. 
That was why when her father in- 
sisted on drowning the twelve kit- 
tens, Amourette ran away with 
the whole cat family in a bandbox. 
But who should she find as fellow 
passenger on the coach to Duxbury 
but Hiram Hallowell, the minister. 
That was enough for Tuckertown. 
Mr. Tucker took to his bed and 
when Amourette came back to see 
him, he insisted that she at once 
become Mrs. Hiram Hallowell. 
Hiram was willing but Amourette 
had met another young minister in 
Duxbury and she took the stage 
coach back to him. Tuckertown 
followed her. One meets them in 
Amourette’s very pretty little attic 
where Amourette dances a waltz to 
the strains of the Duxbury band 
and manages to postpone her mar- 
riage until Act III. when she is 
finally wedded to the cleric of her 
choice. 


Of course there never was a band 
in any New England village even in 
1840 nor any young minister who 
could dance a waltz and keep his 
pulpit, but Clare Kummer always 
did like the impossible and her 
comedy hovers on the borderline of 
reality. Francesca Bruning has 
just the simple candor that befits 
such a story and her songs and her 
waltz are as graceful and charming 
as her playing. The only person 
entirely out of key is Mr. Tucker 
whose self-consciousness is as ama- 
teurish as it is discordant. Mrs. 
Kummer has scattered through the 
play some delicious scraps of song. 
With a few more, plus an orches- 
tra, Amourette would be complete 
as a Donizetti operetta.—At the 
Henry Miller. 


DovuBLE Door.— Many a pretty 
trained nurse has married the 
handsome patient but few of them 
we trust have suffered such har- 
rowing wedlock as did Anne Dar- 
row when she became Mrs. Rip 
Van Bret. A sister-in-law can be 
as bad as a mother-in-law—in fact 
a bit worse. Fortunately there are 
not many maiden ladies living on 
Fifth Avenue with as much money 
and as little heart as Miss Victoria 
Van Bret who ruled her brother 
and sister with vindictive ruthless- 
ness. It began at the wedding 
which took place in the Van Bret 
home when Miss Victoria refused 
to have the orchestra play or to 
receive the guests and who put the 
bridegroom’s present of family 
pearls away in her safe. When 
poor Mrs. Rip came back from her 
honeymoon, she walked straight 
into Miss Victoria’s parlor with 
the happy optimism of the foolish 
fly. But soon she found her spirit 
beginning to break; her husband 
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was kept away from her by busi- 
ness pretexts; she was snubbed be- 
fore the servants; ignored before 
the guests and the gloomy old 
house so depressed her that she 
used to meet her old friend, Dr. 
Sully in the Park. That was just 
what the crafty Miss Victoria had 
planned. A private detective was 
engaged to shadow the bride and 
when Anne, urged on by Dr. Sully, 
made a desperate stand for her 
rights and insisted upon being in- 
cluded in a dinner party and on in- 
viting a guest, evidence of her in- 
discretions was made known to 
Rip. 

Did Rip Van Bret believe his 
wife or was he cowed by his sis- 
ter? Did they leave the Van Bret 
house forever or did Victoria tri- 
umph in her revenge? Obviously it 
would be unfair to Double Door to 
tell you the end. But how nearly 
Anne not only lost her husband 
but her life is part of a powerful 
scene that makes such a close ap- 
peal to the audience that there are 
audible warnings breathed to Anne 
and gentle Miss Caroline Van Bret 
when they approach their doom. 
When an audience begins to act in 
a play there is nothing to fear for 
its success. 

Double Door has been so well di- 
rected that the atmosphere of the 
old house and the servants is very 
real. As Miss Van Bret, Mary Mor- 
ris is dominant but lacks the in- 
significant little characteristics with 
which Charles Laughton can lend 
humanity to a villainous part. The 
old lady’s maid and Caroline are 
good and particularly so is Toby, 
the fox terrier who we hear is leav- 
ing the cast. The public has de- 


cided Van Bret spells Wendell 
even if the author says No.—At the 
Ritz. 
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Hotp Your HorseEs.—“It’s all 
very foolish,” said the serious 
young lady of eighteen but to those 
who are under or very well over 
this critical age, the foolishness of 
Joe Cook is foolishness of a very 
pleasant sort. We revere the fool- 
ishness of his hansom cab that has 
a kitchenette and dressing table on 
the roof and an elevator down to 
the street. We welcome the fool- 
ishness of Magnolia, the hansom 
cab horse who shakes off her shoes 
when she feels at home and who 
gets up such real steam for a start 
that the smoke pours out of her 
nose. We marvel at the complicat- 
ed foolishness of the Fuller Con- 
struction Company’s Recording Or- 
chestra when Joe Cook’s long suf- 
fering side partner—they call him 
a “stooge”—is doused by a derrick 
at the end of every bar. And all 
this foolishness combined with Joe 
Cook’s patter and dancing go to 
make a very pleasant review. The 
background is the nineties with 
Rector’s and Canfield’s and Coney 
Island and the original Waldorf 
and the stage of the Casino with 
the Floradora sextette. 

Then there is Harriet Hoctor who 
flutters through two ballets on her 
toes in graceful relief from the 
syncopated chorus. One is a whol- 
ly diaphanous ballet, given novelty 
by being seen from the supposed 
rear of the Casino stage and the 
next is a Flea Circus with Miss 
Hoctor as the leading insect. There 
is also the Drum Stick wizard who 
was last with Ed Wynn, whose 
astounding flexible wrists and per- 
fection of rhythm hold an audience 
in breathless wonder as he brings 
music out of a kitchen chair—the 
floor—the wings—the corner of a 
box. As a last impression, one sees 
Mr. Cook astride two great white 
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horses galloping against blue space. 
That is the test of your years. If 
you greet those white horses with 
the proper applause you are under 
—or over eighteen!—At the Winter 
Garden. 


Heat LIGHTNING.— The Arizona 
Desert; coyotes wailing through the 
night; bright colored sunlight to 
the rounded edge of nowhere; and 
down towards the Mexican border 
a filling station run by two girls. 
That is certainly a good beginning 
for a story. There is quite a little 
traffic over the sandy highway and 
with a great deal of honking there 
is driven into Act I. a couple of 
hitch hiking girls bound for Holly- 
wood; a pair of divorcees and their 
chauffeur from Reno; a bank rob- 
ber and his assistant; a whole 
Mexican family with game cocks 
and children and of course the in- 
evitable sheriff. The proprietress 
of the quick lunch counter and ga- 
rage is Olga who in her dance hall 
days in Oklahoma knew and loved 
the bank robber but who is now go- 
ing straight and clean for the sake 
of her little sister. But the bad 
man has all the charm and wiles of 
the man unhampered by conscience 
and as the honest but blundering 
sheriff arrives to arrest him, Olga 
circumvents justice and plans his 
safe exit to Mexico. If you think 
that is the end of the tale, however, 


you are quite mistaken, for this 
only takes us to Act II. A great 
many more exciting moments fol- 
low in which the divorcees and the 
chauffeur and the Mexican family 
offer diversion and complication, 
the Mexicans being our favorites. 
Their entrance is one of vociferous 
but wholly engaging vitality. Were 
the relations between the divorcees 
and the chauffeur a little less 
shameless, the comedy of the situa- 
tion would be heightened. Coarse- 
ness really isn’t funny. 

Miss Jean Dixon as Olga has a 
most becoming tan but she pre- 
serves almost too calmly the poise 
that is so characteristic of her play- 
ing. After all, poor Olga had to go 
through a good deal according to 
the schedule laid out by her au- 
thors and one could forgive her not 
hiding all her feelings. It is an ex- 
cellent change for Miss Dixon to 
forsake her dry sarcasm for honest 
emotion but it seems as difficult for 
her to relax her personal as her 
mental tidiness. The blue jeans 
she wears have a few daubs of 
white paint upon them but never a 
hint of grease and she is certainly 
the first mechanic who changed a 
gasket without a smudge of any de- 
scription. Robert Gleckler is an in- 
sinuating bandit and the rest of 
the cast and the rapid action bear 
the hallmark of George Abbott as 
author and director.—At the Booth. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


April 


OnE SuNDAY AFTERNOON. — This 
very human and original comedy 
demonstrates the good taste we 
have always held was inherent in 
the much maligned public. Like 
Another Language, it slipped mod- 


estly into town without any stars 
lending it brilliance. Its own in- 
trinsic merits gained it a steadily 
increasing popularity. The scene 
of Biff the Bully’s return from jail 
is a moment of simple and pure 
emotion that is worth remember- 
ing.—At the 48th Street. 











The Ball and the Cross 





THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaitH. /¢ is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





FIRE AND LIGHT FESTIVALS 


ANY festal periods of the year 
are associated with the kin- 
dling of traditional fires and lights. 
There is the mid-winter period, in- 
cluding the feasts of Christmas, the 
Circumcision and Epiphany. Early 
spring has a trilogy of February 
feasts, Candlemas, St. Brigid and 
St. Blaise. May Day and Midsum- 
mer Eve commemorated with fires 
both the beginning and the height 
of the summer solstice. And in No- 
vember, in Catholic England, as in 
Gaelic Scotland, Wales and Ire- 
land, fires were connected with 
Hallowtide; modern Protestant 
England lights her fires on “Guy 
Fawkes night.” Of these periods, 
many Catholic folklorists will find 
the February fires and the Hallow- 
tide blaze extremely significant. 
On the first three days of Febru- 
ary, we commemorate St. Brigid, 
the Presentation of Our Lord in the 
Temple, and St. Blaise, respective- 
ly. Each of these three feasts had 
its corresponding fire festival. 
Long ago, St. Brigid founded the 
first Irish convent for women. In 





it burned one of the three perpetual 
fires of Irish religious houses. The 
light, tended in turn by the nuns, 
was kept alive for centuries, so that 
it is no wonder that Giraldus Cam- 
brensis calls it one of the Wonders 
of Ireland. St. Brigid in Gaelic- 
speaking districts of Ireland and 
Scotland is looked on as the guard- 
ian patron of the hearth-fire. In 
many turf-burning districts, the 
house fire is not extinguished at 
night. “The seed of the fire” is 
carefully preserved by “smooring,” 
that is embers are heaped well over 
a red coal and rimes invoking St. 
Brigid’s help recited, both at the 
evening “smooring” and again 
when stirring up the fire next 
morning. 

The following is a Scottish ex- 
ample: 


“TI will raise the hearth-fire as Mary 
would, 

The encirclement of Brigid and 
Mary, 

On the fire and on the floor, 

And on the household all.” 
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In many parts of Ireland are 
many interesting customs connect- 
ed with St. Brigid’s day, but as they 
have little connection with fire, 
must be mentioned very briefly. 
Donegal makes small rush crosses, 
and nails them over the house door 
for luck on February Ist. Country 
girls in Mayo dress a sheaf of 
wheat in women’s clothing, and 
carry it round to each of their 
neighbors in turn, soliciting pres- 
ents in the name of the good St. 
Bride. Elsewhere, housewives call 
out of their housedoors the last 
thing before going to rest, that 
“Bride’s bed is ready.” Then in 
the morning, they look on the 
hearth for footprints in the ashes. 

Possibly this custom implied hos- 
pitality to wayfarers, and originat- 
ed in the old Gaelic legend that St. 
Brigid had given her own bed to 
Our Lady on Christmas Eve and 
had assisted at the birth of the 
Holy Infant. Wherefore St. Brigid 
is known as “the help woman,” 
or the “foster-mother of Christ” 
among the Gaels, a thought repeat- 
ed in a beautiful Gaelic prayer: 


“Who are these by my bed?” 
“The lovely Brigid and her foster- 
ling.” 


Then comes Candlemas, feast of 
lights everywhere, resplendent with 
symbolic candles in every Catholic 
Church. In pre-Reformation Eng- 
land, when all the parishioners 
walked in solemn procession each 
carrying their lighted candle, the 
young girls were dressed in white, 
and garlanded with snowdrops, and 
these flowers are still called locally 
“candlemas bells” and sometimes 
“fair maids of February” in allu- 
sion to this ancient charming cus- 
tom. 
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Candlemas processions belong to 
past history in England, but there 
is still a lingering notion that Feb- 
ruary 2d was at one time a widely 
kept holyday. Village women had 
a little merrymaking of their own 
in the evening, children also until 
recently had a little feast. In straw- 
plaiting and lace-making country 
districts, it was known as “candle 
day,” for on that day the candle 
was thrown away and work was 
begun on February 3d in daylight. 

Another possible reminiscence of 
the great feast of Candlemas, comes 
from the south of England, where 
tradesmen gave their customers an 
especially large candle that was lit 
for a festive family supper. The 
youngsters, generally in bed at this 
hour, were allowed to sit up for 
supper and join in the refreshments 
and fun as long as the candle last- 
ed. Its burning out put a summary 
end to the party. Then again, un- 
til the middle of the last century, it 
was usual for the scholars in many 
Scottish grammar schools to bring 
a small money gift to the master on 
Candlemas day. He in return pro- 
claimed the day a holiday, where- 
upon the children rushed off to the 
nearest common, collected furze 
and wood and made the “Candle- 
mas bleeze.” So that it would seem 
that even in Protestant districts, 
the lights of Candlemas at any rate 
are remembered, while in many 
parts of Catholic Ireland, there is 
a pretty custom of burning out the 
unfinished end of the Christmas 
candle on Candlemas night. 

Lastly, comes the feast of St. 
Blaise, which is more generally as- 
sociated with the “blessing of 
throats,” a custom that has been 
revived lately in one or two London 
churches. All the same, it seems 
that bonfires were lit in his honor 
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on the hilltops in England at one 
time, and the day kept holiday by 
countrywomen, who in some dis- 
tricts claimed the right to make “a 
blaze of their neighbor’s distaff if 
she were found spinning on St. 
Blaise, his day.” 

May Day fires were very local. 
They were lit in London as late as 
Elizabeth’s reign for the May Day 
jollifications. In the Scottish high- 
lands, “beltane” fires were lit as 
late as the early nineteenth century 
to scare away the witches and wiz- 
ards reputed to be flying abroad 
this night. They survived until 
about the same time in parts of Ire- 
land. Indeed, large fires were lit in 
Dublin city itself in the space be- 
tween St. Patrick’s Cathedral and 
the Coombe. One quaint domestic 
custom is prevalent in County Cork 
and doubtless elsewhere. The house 
fires are extinguished on May Eve, 
and every housewife tries to be the 
first to get her fire going on May 
morning. 

Midsummer fires originating in 
honor of the sun god, and re-dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptist, have 
been treated fully in a recent is- 
sue,’ so that they need not be dis- 
cussed here. We can pass on to 
the important November period. 


Our pagan ancestors practiced 
mysterious rites in the late au- 
tumn. Ceremonies that included 
apparently some sort of pagan ban- 
quet for or with the dead, and, 
which were meant as a propitiation 
of or warning to wandering mali- 
cious spirits who were most obnox- 
ious at this season. 

Both the feast of All Saints on 
November ist and that of All Souls 
on November 2d were apparently 


1Vol. CXXXIII., p. 467, 
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superimposed on ancient pagan fes- 
tivals. And, as might be expected, 
many of the innocuous pagan cus- 
toms, such as those concerned with 
lighting candles and fires, survived 
the introduction of the new faith 
and its new feasts, and became as- 
sociated with the great Catholic 
feasts of All Saints and All Souls. 
Survived so thoroughly, that many 
of the old customs flourished not 
only in medieval, Stuart, and Geor- 
gian England, but exist to-day in 
this country as well as in Celtic 
districts. 

Special ceremonies might attend 
both the kindling or the extinguish- 
ing of the fires that were so promi- 
nent a feature of Halloween cus- 
toms. As late as the early nine- 
teenth century, every member of a 
farmer’s household in the Scottish 
Highlands joined in a solemn pro- 
cession on Halloween. It traversed 
every field. Everyone carried a 
burning toréh, lit previously by the 
housemother or father at the do- 
mestic fire, though in some parts, 
the brands were all kindled from a 
special large bonfire made near the 
house. 

In Perthshire, bundles of tow and 
flax were tied to the end of a long 
pole, then kindled. A swift-footed 
man ran round the parish bearing 
this flaming bundle. When it had 
gone out, another bundle of tow 
was tied to the pole, and the man 
ran off again. This proceeding 
would be repeated many times dur- 
ing the night of Halloween and by 
several runners. 

Welsh countryfolk made their 
large bonfire near the house. When 
it had almost burned out, everyone 
threw a white stone into the em- 
bers, then said a few prayers stand- 
ing round the fire. Next morning 
each sought his own stone, and, if 
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one were missing, the owner must 
prepare to meet death before the 
next Halloween. 

In some parts of Ireland, house- 
fires were extinguished on Hallow- 
een, to be relit next morning from 
the special bonfire in the fields; but 
in other parts a custom prevailed— 
as it does in Brittany—of banking 
up a large fire in the kitchen, plac- 
ing stools and chairs round it, to 
welcome the poor souls, thought to 
be returning from Purgatory for 
their forty-eight hours’ respite. 

Long ago, a tall candle graced 
Halloween ceremonies, and remi- 
niscences of it linger in the Hallow- 
een games played by children with 
a lighted candle or candle-ends. 
The reason for the candle is ob- 
scure, possibly, as in Provence to- 
day on Christmas Eve, it had a util- 
itarian purpose, being kept burning 
after the house fire had been extin- 
guished to provide light for the new 
fire next morning. A more pictur- 
esque explanation is, that it was 
lit in order to guide the poor souls 
to their old home on their way back 
from Purgatory. 

It is interesting to note that in 
all Breton and many French ceme- 
teries and probably elsewhere, peo- 
ple put small lighted candles on the 
graves of their dead relatives on 
All Souls’ day, though presumably 
more as a symbol of loving prayer 
than as a guide to a bewildered 
ghost. 

The November fires of modern 
Protestant England increase in 
number yearly. They are most in- 
teresting, being a good example of 
how a folk custom can survive, cen- 
turies after the meaning of the 
custom has been forgotten, or as in 
this case, diverted. In virtually 


every town and village, boys build 
bonfires and let off fireworks on the 
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night of November 5th, ostensibly 
to commemorate the relief felt by 
England when the foolish plot to 
blow up the Houses of Parliament 
was discovered. The relief at that 
time was great, no doubt. Anyhow 
Parliament declared November 5th 
to be “a holiday forever,” even 
drawing up a special form of 
prayer and thanksgiving to be read 
aloud in the State Church. Nat- 
urally this new holiday, encouraged 
by state, civic, and parish officials, 
would be kept energetically, and 
would soon obliterate the old Hal- 
lowtide holydays. Naturally also, 
the Halloween bonfires would be 
transferred to the new holiday, a 
few days later. 

There is proof that this shifting 
of customs from one day to an- 
other really took place. For until 
the end of the eighteenth century, 
children in some Derbyshire par- 
ishes, instead of lighting bonfires 
with the rest of England on No- 
vember 5th, lit their furze fires 
called “tindles” on All Souls’ night. 
And even then, the educated folk of 
the districts concerned, declared 
that these fires were a relic of pa- 
pistical days, when they were lit at 
night to guide the poor souls back 
to earth. 

At any rate, “Gunpowder,” “Guy 
Fawkes,” or “Bonfire” night, which- 
ever name is preferred, is a most 
popular festival with boys and girls 
of every class and of every age. In- 
deed, in Sussex county, grown men 
participate in the fun, so much so 
that in the county town of Lewes, 
and doubtless in the neighboring 
parishes, are “Bonfire clubs” whose 
members pay in money for weeks 
beforehand in order to buy suffi- 
cient material for a really good dis- 
play. And in Lewes itself, at least 
three large fires are lit in the open 
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streets. Members of the clubs and 
their friends parade the streets in 
grotesque costumes each carrying a 
lighted torch. Banners appear; one 
dating from the seventeenth cen- 
tury is even yet emblazoned with 
its message of old hatred—‘“No 
popery.” 

But it is only fair to say, that in 
England generally, the anti-Cath- 
olic feeling once associated with 
Bonfire night is quite forgotten. 
Catholic boys as well as Protestant 
children share in the fun of the 
evening. 
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Such is the long history of the 
November fires of England. Orig- 
inally, lit by ancient pagans to 
drive off malicious beings. Then, 
drawn into the orbit of the Catholic 
faith, the fires were intended to 
comfort and guide the poor souls. 
Later still, blazing under official 
sanction to encourage anti-Catholic 
feeling. To-day, one of the few re- 
maining occasions on which Eng- 
lish boys and girls participate 
whole-heartedly in the folk customs 
of their ancestors. 

F. M. VERRALL. 
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THE ArT OF LEISURE 


Epicurus had little need of 
words to express the value he set 
upon leisure; his garden was elo- 
quent, it chanted the praises of lei- 
sure with branch and leaf, with 
blossom and fruit, with sunshine 
and shadow, with anemones and 
poppies. Then, as now, the garden 
was an unrivaled exponent, em- 
blem and shrine of leisure, for its 
sole competitor, a library, is some- 
times misused for work. I need 
not repeat that Epicurus had none 
of the ideas that cheer the socialist, 
he did not think of a four-hour-a- 
day’s work for the proletariat, nor 
of contented crowds eating peanuts 
and watching ball games and cir- 
cuses. The Epicurean idea of lei- 
sure is for a favored class of per- 
sons who know how to use it, a ter- 
restrial garden for the body and an 
intellectual garden for the mind. 
Epicureans think that the business 
of a university is to fit a man to 
enjoy leisure, to cultivate his tastes, 
to quicken his sensitiveness for 
beauty... 

Nor is his conception of leisure 
idleness, except in the sense that it 
does not contribute to the sum of 
tangible wealth. Leisure for him 
meant the pleasant exercise of the 
mind, not to discover truth, for 
that is rather a matter for altruists 
and persons interested in distant 
futures, but to perpetuate and en- 
hance friendship, by a mutual 
quickening of appreciation and a 
mutual revelation of new beauties, 
by provoking laughter, or by prac- 
tising the arts, and so on. He 


would have every man have an art, 
or a hobby, and busy his leisure 
with it. You can not enjoy the 
Parthenon unless you have studied 
its proportions, and catch the 
rhythm of its members; you can 
not get the beauty of Gothic archi- 
tecture, until you hear the absidal 
chapels take up and carry on the 
theme started by the nave; you can 
not appreciate the music of Mil- 
ton’s verse until you understand 
how the lines stop, start, pause 
again and ramp... . 

The Epicureans ridicule the no- 
tion of enjoying Brahm’s sym- 
phonies uninstructed, or of squeez- 
ing all the pleasure out of color, 
line, chiaroscuro, pattern, composi- 
tion and design, without loving ob- 
servation of the masters of paint- 
ing. 

And the Epicurean tradition lays 
great stress on conversation. In 
conversation better than almost 
anywhere else, the doctrines of ego- 
ism and altruism work together, 
for a conversation requires two and 
gains in richness and variety if 
there are four or five or more. It 
is an art, and the wonder is that it 
is never taught. It exercises the in- 
telligence and the heart, it calls on 
the memory and the imagination, 
it has all the interest derived from 
uncertainty and unexpectedness, it 
demands self-restraint, self-mas- 
tery, effort, quickness,—in short, 
all the qualities that make a game 
exciting;.and everybody talks every 
day and yet talk is no more re- 
garded as an art than, let us say, 
cookery in England. Very likely it 
is the discipline required to convert 
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talk into conversation that deters 
us from any attempt at mastery.... 

The Epicureans especially praise 
vast silences, they say that nothing 
is so friendly as silence shared by 
friends, and they never tire of quot- 
ing the story told in the Fioretti of 
Saint Francis of Assisi. When 
Saint Louis, King of France, jour- 
neyed disguised as a pilgrim to the 
Franciscan monastery in Perugia, 
he asked for Brother Giles, and 
though neither had seen the other 
it was revealed by the spirit of God 
to Giles that the pilgrim was the 
King of France. The two fell on 
their knees, and embraced each 
other, but neither spoke a word. 
After staying a long while without 
either saying one word, the King 
went away. The brothers asked in 
bewilderment who it was, and Giles 
answered, the King of France. At 
this the brothers were overcome 
with amazement, and blamed Giles 
for his rudeness in not saying a 
word, when the King had come all 
the way from France to see him. 
Brother Giles answered: “Dear 
Brothers, do not marvel at this, 
that neither I to him, nor he to 
me, could utter a word, because as 
soon as we clasped one another in 
our arms, the light of divine wis- 
dom revealed and made manifest 
his heart to me and my heart to 
him, and so, looking into one an- 
other’s hearts by this divine work- 
ing, we knew what I wished to say 
to him and what he wished to say 
to me much better than if we had 
spoken to one another with our 
lips, and with much greater com- 
fort: So know for sure that the 
King went away wonderfully com- 
forted.” 


—From The Art of Happiness, by Henry 
Dwient Sepvewicx. By special permission of 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers. 


1933. 
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THe Mass NEVER A DRAMA 


ASSERTIONS, more or less explicit, 
that the Eucharistic service is ac- 
tually a play have been made for 
centuries, and are frequently heard 
in our own day. “The Mass itself, 
when sung with all its due accom- 
paniment of solemn ritual,” writes 
Canon Westlake, “was at once the 
most elementary as well as _ the 
highest drama of all.” “Holy Mass 
is a liturgical drama,” declares 
Dom Lefebvre. Lintilhac holds 
that the central act of the sacred 
ceremony is “truly mimetic,” and 
that “the Mass, grafted upon the 
primitive liturgy of the Last Sup- 
per, was already a true drama.” 
Modern observations like these—of 
which there are many—are antici- 
pated in a long succession of utter- 
ances running back at least as far 
as the ninth century... . 

The interpretation of the Mass as 
a miscellany of symbols represent- 
ing dramatically the life of Christ 
was continued throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages by a succession of writers, 
of whom the most prominent were 
Sicardus of Cremona (71215), Pope 
Innocent III. (71216), Albertus 
Magnus (1206-80), and Durandus 
of Mende (c. 1237-96). The im- 
press of their tradition in our own 
time appears, for example, in one 
of the most highly recommended of 
liturgical manuals, which includes 
an outline of. the Mass as a drama 
in four acts, with subsidiary scenes. 

It is not to be supposed, however, 
that this kind of symbolizing has 
met with unqualified approval. 
Within the Church itself especially 
since the sixteenth century a vigor- 
ous succession of liturgiologists 
have undertaken to limit the influ- 
ence of symbolistic interpretations, 
and to provide historical, in place 




















of fanciful, explanations. Claude 
de Vert, the most prominent writer 
of this school, entitled his treatise 
Explication simple, littérale et his- 
torique des Cérémonies de l’Eglise, 
thus making clear that his aim was 
to account for liturgical ceremonial 
not as dramatic expression, but as 
a natural outcome of ancient us- 
ages, of the demands of physical 
convenience, and of a desire to ac- 
company the sacred word by rev- 
erent acts. Although the details of 
this controversy have no place in 
our present inquiry, the literary 
historian must ally himself with 
the “literalists” against the symbol- 
ists in so far as the former dis- 
credit the interpreting of the Mass 
as a drama. In the nature of the 
case, to be sure, the Eucharistic 
service inevitably recalls the Last 
Supper, and in certain ceremonial 
acts, such as the breaking of the 
bread, or the raising of his eyes to 
heaven, the celebrant may, in a 
sense, be said to imitate acts of 
Christ Himself. He does not, how- 
ever, attempt impersonation, and 
hence he is not an actor in a play. 
The impossibility of there being 
impersonation in the liturgy of the 
Eucharist arises from the fact that 
since the early Christian centuries 
this rite has been regarded as a 
true sacrifice. The central act is 
designed not to represent or por- 
tray or merely commemorate the 
Crucifixion, but actually to repeat 
it. What takes place at the altar is 
not an esthetic picture of a hap- 
pening in the past, but a genuine 
renewal of it. Just as Christ sacri- 
ficed Himself on the Cross, so in 
the Mass He is present invisibly, 
and sacrifices Himself again. The 
consecrated elements are Christ, 
and through the words and acts of 
the celebrant, Christ accomplishes 
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His own immolation, being Him- 
self, in reality, both the victim and 
the priest. The celebrant remains 
merely the celebrant, and does not 
undertake to play the part of his 
Lord. He is only the instrument 
through which Christ acts. 

The Mass, then, has never been a 
drama, nor did it ever directly give 
rise to drama. The dramatic fea- 
tures of this service, along with 
those of the Canonical Office, and 
the symbolizing of virtually every 
sentence, gesture and physical ac- 
companiment—t hese phenomena 
may have contributed suggestions 
as to the possibility of inventing 
drama, and may, indirectly, have 
encouraged it; but the liturgy it- 
self, in its ordinary observances, re- 
mained always merely worship. 


—From The Drama of the Medieval Church, 
by Kart Younc. New York: The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Vol. I. 


-— 
— 





THE MISSION OF THE POET 


September 22—Yes, Poetry in- 
deed was my first and will be my 
last love. Many others have I had, 
but this will endure beyond them 
all. Poetry, best-beloved, thy 
warmest kisses do not bring re- 
pentance, thy sweetest embraces 
are not the prophets of an inevita- 
ble parting. Beautiful, indeed, is 
mortal love, more beautiful be- 
cause, as with the fleeting summer, 
a dead and frozen winter ever fol- 
lows. Yet is the immortal more 
than the mortal. Who that can 
love throws away his heart before 
the children of men? True, O Po- 
etry, thou art not always with us. 
Thy absence, thy forgetfulness of- 
ten fills my heart with bitter yearn- 
ing. But thou dost ever return. 


Well do I know that thou wilt not 
leave me forever. 


As for the fruits 
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of our happy union, I know not 
their value. Whether any of them 
can ever stand among thy cher- 
ished children, or whether, weak at 
their birth, thou wilt leave them to 
perish on the chilly peaks of ob- 
livion, as the Spartans left their 
feeble offspring on the heights of 
Tenarum, I know not. But I 
love them for thy sake, and for 
mine own, for the memories and 
joys and hopes they tell of more 
than for any glory they can ever 
bring. 


September 26—Matthew Arnold 
calls attention very justly to the 
fact that, in the great poetical 
epochs of the world, the poetical 
spirit like an electric current was 
everywhere in the air, the general 
mind was overcharged with it, and 
it burst forth of itself in any gen- 
ius who was capable of receiving it. 
But in other ages when poetry is 
not universal, a man who has the 
poetical genius has to create a po- 
etical world for himself. In doing 
this, reading poetry and getting 
into tie charmed circle of the great 
poets is of the first importance; 
and hence in such darker ages a 
poet must almost of necessity be a 
student. This was the case with 
Goethe and Leopardi; and should 
have been the case with Words- 
worth, that he might have been less 
narrow than he was. 

It is on this account that I feel 
obliged to read and study so much. 
I have this spirit of poetry burning 
within me, I must poetize; and, 
whereas in the time of Sophocles 
and Shakespeare I could have gone 
into the streets and found all the 
enthusiasm I wanted, now I am 
obliged, by means of a few friends, 
but chiefly by putting myself al- 
ways more and more into the com- 
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munion of the great poets and 
thinkers, to find fit sympathy for 
this burning spirit within. For in 
the world at large around me it 
would receive only mockery or non- 
comprehension, or at best an un- 
appreciative adoration. As for 
study itself, it is not my element. 


September 28—One of the two 
following qualities all poets seem 
to have, and the greatest poets have 
both. First, the power of seeing 
into misery and misfortune, of say- 
ing to the rest of mankind, ‘See, I 
have suffered what you have suf- 
fered, I have known what you have 
known.’ Second, the power of 
preaching to mankind joy, delight, 
happiness, of saying, ‘See, how 
beautiful and how good is the 
world and God and everything.’ As 
I say, all poets seem to have one of 
these qualities, most of them have 
both, in some degree; but the great- 
est poets must have both in some 
proportion. For, if a poet comes, 
as Spenser and Tasso, saying, ‘Be- 
hold the joy of the world, behold, 
how good and just and right every- 
thing is,’ men are distrustful, and 
they say to one another: ‘Evidently 
this man does not know what evil 
and pain are, or he would not tell 
us that everything was good and 
all right. He cannot be of very 
great use to us.” But when a poet 
comes, as Heine and Byron and 
Leopardi came, and says, ‘Every- 
thing is wrong, everything is evil, 
pain, pain and lamentation, give 
yourselves up to these, O ye Peo- 
ple,” then men say to themselves: 
‘This is not what we want, we 
know all about pain and sorrow 
ourselves; what we want is some- 
thing to console us for our pain, 
and however great you may be, 
however beautiful, we cannot live 
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with you.’ But when Shakespeare 
comes, and Milton and Dante and 
Goethe, then men say: ‘Ah, see 
here, this man has suffered as we 
have suffered, he has felt all we 
have felt, and a thousand times 
more than we can feel, yet he 
preaches to us calm and beauty and 
joy and love over it all. Him we 
can trust, let us have him for our 
daily bread.” Many degrees there 
are between these extremes: men 
like Wordsworth who do feel the 
pain, but are a little too much given 
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to the joy, men like Burns with 
whom one finds the opposite, men 
like Schiller who feel alternately 
one and the other, but do not seem 
to connect them. And it seems to 
me one other proof of the greatness 
of Keats that, whatever his other 
faults, he may be said to have this 
supreme tone of the fullest knowl- 
edge of evil, and yet the completest 
mastery of it. 


—From The Journal of Gamaliel Bradford, 
1883-1932. Edited by Van Wyck Brooxs. By 
permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Publishers. 











THe Lanp! THE Lanp! 


It is said that much may be 
learned by studying the ways of 
lunatics. And many modern phi- 
losophies and religions are evident- 
ly based on lunacy and suited to a 
society of lunatics. Communism 
and Spiritualism, for instance. 
Likewise, a multitude of men have 
gone racing and raving off the sane 
philosophy with regard to land— 
with regard to the ownership of 
land and with regard to the duties 
and rights of owners of land. Thus 
several speakers argued in the Dail 
as if there were something specially 
dreadful in Naboth’s Vineyard be- 
ing the inheritance of his fathers, 
much more than in Ahab’s king- 
dom being given to his captains 
and favourites. So, once again, it 
may be helpful to set down the 
sane philosophy of St. Thomas re- 
garding ownership of land and the 
duties and rights of landowners. 
For we are always safe on the side 
of the angels—and safe and sound 
in economics—when on the side of 
the Angel of the Schools. And one 
must start by having clearly in 
mind what ownership of land, or 
of anything else, is. Firstly, to own 
implies a right to the free use of 
things—of a ham or of a hat or of 
a house. Hence the first essential 
for ownership is free-will. A being 
without free-will can own nothing. 
By the use of free-will our acts are 
our own: by the right to the free 
use of things our goods are our 
own. This ownership pre-supposes 
free-will! Secondly, ownership is 


a condition of external freedom. A 
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man who has nothing he can use as 
his own—a hat or a house, for in- 
stance—has not the conditions of 
external freedom. Hence slaves 
who own nothing cannot possess 
freedom. Again, ownership means 
the relation between a person and 
something external to which that 
person has a right. What a man 
has actually a right to, he owns. 
From which it follows that to deny 
a man any ownership is a denial 
of human rights. That is why 
Christendom, in order to uphold 
the rights of man, must also up- 
hold the rights of ownership. 

But what are a man’s rights to 
land and therefore to the owner- 
ship of land? There is a theory 
that no individual has any right to 
land, that is to say to the owner- 
ship of any particular piece of land 
and that all land belongs absolutely 
to the State. This theory has been 
bobbing up for centuries. William 
the Conqueror introduced absolute 
State ownership of land into Eng- 
land. But it soon developed into 
private ownership, by the granting 
of land to private individuals to be 
held in fief. One need not say that 
it is absolutely wrong to hold that 
all land should be owned by the 
State. Nor that it would be abso- 
lutely wrong for a government to 
make a law constituting all land 
under State ownership. It may be 
argued that such a law could be en- 
acted on two conditions; firstly, 
that such a law had become neces- 
sary for the well-being of the com- 
munity and beneficial to the people 
at large; and, secondly, that reason- 
able compensation was given to the 














owners whose land was taken for 
the benefit of the community. For 
a State to take away the land of 
private owners and simply turn 
them out without cause or compen- 
sation is obviously an outrage on 
the rights of man. For a man has 
a right to possess any portion of 
land which he has acquired by any 
means, not criminal or vicious, by 
his own talents or by good fortune. 
And the sole reason for which he 
may suffer the deprivation or cur- 
tailment of that right is when his 
detention of such land becomes 
clearly the cause of depriving other 
members of the community of se- 
curing for themselves a decent live- 
lihood and the normal necessaries 
and conveniences of life. For, the 
securing for the community, in gen- 
eral, the means of obtaining the 
necessaries of healthy living— at 
whatever cost to individual rights— 
is the supreme duty and supreme 
right of the State. To that su- 
preme economic right all other eco- 
nomic rights are subject. Every 
man born into this world has a 
right to the means of self-preserva- 
tion, self-sustenation and self-de- 
velopment. God made the world so 
large and so fertile that every man 
might have the opportunity of real- 
ising this right. And, therefore, as 
soon as any individual occupies a 
field that is larger than is necessary 
for himself, and so narrows the 
field for others as to deprive them 
of the opportunities of self-preser- 
vation, the time has come for en- 
forcing the sacred truth that the 
rights of private property must give 
way to the higher rights of life and 
that private ownership of land 
must be so curtailed as to restore 
to others the means of securing a 
healthy and decent livelihood. 

—The Irish Rosary (Dublin), October, 1933. 
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Nopsopy’s Business: EveryYBoDY’S 
DANGER 


Our days are beset with many 
evils that did not formerly exist to 
any marked degree. Complications 
have increased and new conditions 
have arisen with many attendant 
dangers. New ideals, hitherto un- 
dreamt of, are being pursued; new 
forces are making war on our mor- 
al values and standards, and not 
only family life, but the whole fab- 
ric of our civilization is suffering a 
violent assault. . .. The enemies of 
Christianity are legion, their activ- 
ities ceaseless and cunningly direct- 
ed. ... The false elastic principles 
of the Lutheran revolt are being 
drawn out to-day to their logical 
conclusions, and even those shreds 
of Catholic tradition on which our 
separated brethren have traded so 
long, with a show of righteousness, 
are being cast to the winds as 
wornout garments . .. The com- 
plexion of the Protestant culture in 
which Catholics are obliged to live 
is changing fast; it is drifting to- 
wards a new form of paganism... . 

To classify and note the results 
of the many evil forces now at 
work in our midst is not easy, but 
amongst them the following groups 
of influences have far-reaching ef- 
fects—the Press, the Cinema, and 
Amusements. Though not of their 
nature sources of evil, these have 
been largely seized on by world- 
lings and are being used as me- 
diums through which the godless 
gospel of the moderns is cunning- 
ly conveyed; through them the 
minds of the masses of the people 
are being sapped, and Satan is 
made to appear as an angel of light. 

One of the most highly developed 
phases of the modern mind is its 
hankering for news and sensation. 
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Social conditions are now so ad- 
vanced that the most remote village 
in any countryside is in easy com- 
munication with the big hives of 
industry and commerce, where 
startling things are forever happen- 
ing. Wily men have seen their op- 
portunity to profit by our natural 
weakness for the sensational; hence 
the enormous output of printed 
matter on all manner of subjects. 
All tastes and types of mind are 
catered to and not least the morbid 
and depraved... . 

In this vile work some of the 
foremost literary artists of our time 
are employed, and well they know 
the type of material to issue forth. 
... The pliable nature of the youth- 
ful mind is well known to every- 
one. Impressions are easily made 
upon it and once made are hard to 
eradicate. If, therefore, children 
and youths are allowed to pore over 
filth the result must be a morally 
depraved outlook on life. The mind 
becomes familiar with crime and 
the sense of right and wrong is 
deadened or supplanted by hanker- 
ing to imitate rogues and villains in 
their most sordid escapades. What 
a heartless injustice, therefore, on 
the part of parents to bring filthy 
newspapers and magazines to their 
homes, where they may fall into 
the hands of the young and inno- 
cent. Parents may be models of 
industry and propriety; they may 
even be model churchgoers, and 
storm heaven with their prayers, 
but if they allow the outpourings 
of the vile gutter press into their 
homes, they thereby undo all the 
good they have done; their good 
example will be fruitless, for no re- 
ligious influence can stand against 
evil literature; it will sap the most 
sacred teachings that any parent 
can impart to his children and will 
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give their minds a bias for life to- 
wards immorality and crime... . 
And not alone the children,- but 
adults of all ages should beware of 
evil literary productions. They will 
exercise a depraving influence on 
the highest and finest mind... . 

The second great force that con- 
tributes to the moulding of the 
modern mind is the cinema. It, 
too, like the press, bases its appeal 
to the public to a large extent on 
the element of sensation. It must 
have its surprises, and often in the 
effort to catch the popular taste 
moral ideas are brushed aside. In 
this matter again the children of 
darkness are wiser than the chil- 
dren of light; they have seized on 
the cinema and they have stereo- 
typed the tone of its productions to 
such an extent that a large per- 
centage of our picture-shows are 
frivolous and offensive to decency. 
. . . Here again, as in the produc- 
tions of the gutter press, the people 
see and hear the villain and the 
scoundrel lauded and rewarded. 
The crook is the hero of the piece 
and the divorcee is his pretty part- 
ner in disgrace, and good, pious, 
God-fearing people lie back in their 
seats in a whirl of emotion and ex- 
claim, “Isn’t she lovely—what mag- 
nificent acting!” Thus a premium 
is set on vice of every species and 
the public conscience is outraged 
that a sensation may be provid- 
oe 

Nothing can excuse the callous 
conduct of the parent or guardian 
of a child in allowing it to be pres- 
ent at such shows. Nor can motives 
of education or of entertainment 
furnish grounds for such slaughter 
of the holy innocents as are taking 
place week after week in our towns 
and villages. But the saddest as- 
pect of all is the fact that this is be- 
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ing done with little or no advert- 
ence to the harm that is being si- 
lently but surely perpetrated. The 
picture craze is developed in their 
youthful minds: they are trained 
up to live in an unreal world; the 
heroes of their dreams are the ad- 
venturous godless crooks of the 
film screen, religious ideals find no 
place in their imaginations and 
thus they drift along into adoles- 
cence, the victims of one of the 
worst brands of moral dope... . 
Another outstanding characteris- 
tic of the modern time spirit is a 
hankering after ease, excitement 
and amusement. Hedonism and a 
love of luxury: prevail, and, as in 
the days of imperial Rome’s decad- 
ence, the cry for bread and circuses 
is ever on the increase . . . Against 
the manifold vested interests that 
exist, effective supervision is almost 
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impossible; censorship is a spent 
force, and hence the door is open to 
many forms of abuse. The public 
grows apathetic to the fare provid- 
ed. It is not good form and it is 
unmodern to appear shocked at 
anything presented; a pose of 
broad-minded indifference is as- 
sumed; a libertine atmosphere is 
created and thus even good and 
conscientious people are gradually 
lulled into an easy-going tolerant 
mood... . 

Concerted Catholic action for 
stopping the progress of the mod- 
ern pagan culture is wanting. An 
atmosphere of blameworthy tolera- 
tion is abroad; the dope is work- 
ing; we decline to be our brothers’ 
keepers, and thus what is nobody’s 
business is everybody’s danger. 


—F. Doyie, in The Irish Ecclesiastical Rec- 
ord (Dublin), September. 











GERMANY Quits LEAGUE AND ARMS 
CONFERENCE 


In the middle of October, fol- 
lowing a Cabinet meeting at which 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler presided, 
the announcement was made to the 
world that Germany would with- 
draw from the League of Nations 
at the earliest possible date, and 
would immediately withdraw from 
the Arms Parley at Geneva now in 
session. At the same time the Hit- 
ler Government dissolved the Reich- 
stag and called for new elections 
on November 12th. Baron von Neu- 
rath, the Foreign Minister, sent a 
message by telegraph to Arthur 
Henderson, British chairman of the 
Arms Conference, notifying him of 
Germany’s withdrawal from the ne- 
gotiations. Instructions were sent 
to the German delegations to the 
Conference and to the League to 
leave Geneva. In theory, notice of 
withdrawal from the League does 
not become effective for two years, 
but the Reich determined to end ac- 
tive participation at once. 

Half a dozen sentences in the 
Nazi leader’s speech reported by 
the Associated Press, seem to give 
the kernel of complaint of Ger- 
many against the League and the 
Conference. “Previous German 
Governments,” he said, “trustfully 
joined the League of Nations, hop- 
ing to find therein a form for the 
equable adjustment of these in- 
terests of the peoples, and, before 
all, sincere reconciliation with for- 
mer adversaries. The prerequisite 


for this, however, was the final rec- 
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ognition of the equality status of 
the German people. . 

“Participation in the Disarma- 
ment Conference followed under 
the same assumption. Declassifica- 
tion to the rank of non-equal mem- 
bership in such an institution or 
conference is unbearable humilia- 
tion for an honor-loving govern- 
ment. The German people has ful- 
filled its disarmament obligations 
to more than the full measure. The 
turn would seem to have come for 
armed nations to do no less than 
that in meeting their analogous ob- 
ligations. The German people is 
participating in this Conference not 
in order to barter for single can- 
nons or machine guns for the Ger- 
man people, but as a factor with 
equal rights to help in the general 
pacification of the world. Ger- 
many’s security constitutes no in- 
ferior right to the security of the 
other nations.” 

What led to this bold pronounce- 
ment from the Reich was the dis- 
cussion during the preceding week 
at Geneva as to what weapons 
would be permitted to Germany as 
the price of her agreement to an 
armament treaty, and these weap- 
ons were to be allowed only after a 
trial period of four years. 

The Herald Tribune, comment- 
ing editorially on October 15th, 
said: “It would be folly to under- 
estimate the crisis into which Adolf 
Hitler’s precipitate withdrawal 
from the disarmament conference 
and from the League has plunged 
Europe. Yet no watchful observer 
of the European scene can regard 
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the episode or the resultant tensity 
in the Capitals of the Continent as 
surprising. There has been ample 
preparation in Germany for such a 
defiance. In fact the fundamental 
principles of the Nazi party demand 
immediate arms equality so loudly 
that any compromise of the issue 
would seem to the bulk of the 
party members a breach of faith.” 

Two days later Mr. Arthur Hen- 
derson replied, and after saying 
that he had communicated the de- 
cision of the German Government 
to the Commission continued, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press: 
“The German Government took this 
step at the moment when the bu- 
reau had just decided to submit to 
the Commission a definite program. 
This program, to be completed 
within a limited period, provided 
for the realization progressively, in 
accordance with the resolutions of 
the conference in which Germany 
herself concurred, of the reductions 
of armaments comparable to those 
contemplated in the draft conven- 
tion submitted to the general com- 
mission. 

“This program was provided also 
with corresponding measures of se- 
curity for the realization of the 
rights which the German Govern- 
ment have always placed in the 
forefront of their demands. I re- 
gret, therefore, that this grave deci- 
sion should have been taken by your 
Government for reasons which I am 
unable to accept as valid.” 


in 
— 





TWENTIETH AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


BEecoMING effective on October 
15th, the Twentieth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United 
States provides that hereafter the 
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President shall be inaugurated on 
January 20th instead of on March 
4th, as has been the practice since 
the time of Washington. The 
Amendment also abolishes the so- 
called “lame-duck” sessions of Con- 
gress which began on the first Mon- 
day of December for a short ses- 
sion, and contained members of 
both Houses who had been defeated 
in the November elections; now 
Congress will convene on January 
3d, and remain in session as long 
as necessary. 

Senator George D. Norris of Ne- 
braska sponsored this Amendment 
and after passing the Senate and 
the House at the last session, it was 
ratified by all the States of the 
Union, the first time any amend- 
ment has had the approval of the 
forty-eight States; only thirty-six 
were necessary for ratification. Be- 
tween March 4, 1932, and January 
23, 1933, the required thirty-six 
had assented, a record for speed in 
effecting a change in the Constitu- 
tion. Within four months more all 
the other States approved... The 
Amendment will cut short Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s term by almost 
two months. 


tin 
> 





DEATH OF BISHOP WILLIAM A. 
HICKEY 


Ear_y in October the Most Rev. 
William A. Hickey, D.D., Bishop of 
Providence, R. I., died suddenly 
of a heart attack in his residence 
in his episcopal city. He had been 
bishop of the diocese for twelve 
years and was sixty-four years of 
age. 

Bishop Hickey was a native of 
Massachusetts. He was born in 
Worcester and attended Holy Cross 
College in that city. His seminary 
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days were spent at St. Sulpice, 
Paris, and at St. John’s, Brighton, 
Mass., and his priestly life up to his 
appointment as Coadjutor Bishop 
of Providence, with right of suc- 
cession, was spent in the Archdio- 
cese of Boston. For two years 
Bishop Hickey was Auxiliary to the 
late Bishop Harkins, and when the 
latter died in May, 1921, he imme- 
diately became the Ordinary of the 
diocese. The Bishop’s prime con- 
cern was Catholic education and he 
exerted every effort to bring the 
colleges and academies under his 
jurisdiction up to a high standard 
of perfection. Civil dignitaries of 
the State and the city, as well as 
representatives of the Protestant 
and Jewish faiths were present at 
the Solemn Funeral Mass celebrat- 
ed by the Most Rev. James E. Cas- 
sidy, Auxiliary Bishop and Apos- 
tolic Administrator of the Diocese 
of Fall River, Mass. 

May Bishop Hickey’s soul rest in 
peace! 


ip 
— 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


For the first time since the be- 
ginning of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities in 1910, their 
annual meeting was held in New 
York, October Ist to 4th. It was 
the late Bishop Shahan who found- 
ed the Conference at a meeting at 
the Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., of which he was the Rec- 
tor at the time. Till 1920 the Con- 


ference met biannually at Washing- 
ton, but since that year cities in 
different parts of the country have 
been chosen for annual meetings. 

A program of wide scope and 
embracing speakers nationally 
known as authorities in social, eco- 
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nomic and welfare work occupied 
the four days of the Conference. 
The crowning event was the Confer- 
ence Dinner held the last evening, 
at which His Excellency, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and His 
Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
addressed a large and distinguished 
gathering; the speeches were broad- 
cast. The President recalled that 
it was exactly seven months since 
he had taken the oath of office as 
Chief Executive of the nation. 

A significant statement in the 
President’s address, and one he 
made with considerable emphasis, 
was the following: “The people of 
the United States still recognize, 
and, I believe, recognize with firm- 
er faith than ever before, that spir- 
itual values count in the long run 
more than material values. Those 
who have sought by edict to elimi- 
nate the right of mankind to believe 
in God and to practice that belief, 
have, in every case, discovered 
sooner or later that they are tilting 
in vain against an inherent, essen- 
tial, undying quality, and indeed 
necessity, of the human race—a 
quality and a necessity which in 
every century have proved an es- 
sential to permanent progress.” 

Following the President’s ad- 
dress, Cardinal Hayes spoke on 
“The Leaven of Charity,” dwelling 
on the need of reconstructing the 
social order on the basis of justice. 
His Excellency, Archbishop Cicog- 
nani, Apostolic Delegate, gave the 
Papal Blessing at the close of the 
evening. About 3,600 people at- 
tended the function, including for- 
ty-two archbishops and bishops. 

The Very Rev. Msgr. R. Marcel- 
lus Wagner, Ph.D., Director of 
Catholic Charities in Cincinnati, 
was elected President of the Con- 
ference to succeed the Very Rev. 
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Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, of New 
York. 


ip 
— 





PapaL Honor For Miss AGNES 
REGAN 


At the end of September word 
was received at the Apostolic Dele- 
gation in Washington that the Holy 
Father had conferred the Cross 
“Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice,” upon 
Miss Agnes Regan, executive secre- 
tary of the National Council of 
Catholic Women since 1920. Miss 
Regan resides in Washington at 
the National Catholic School of So- 
cial Service of which she is the as- 
sistant director. Miss Regan is a 
native of California where she re- 
ceived her early education at St. 
Rose’s Academy in San Francisco. 
Then, after finishing at San Fran- 
cisco Normal School, she became a 
teacher, a principal, and a member 
of the Board of Education. The 
National Council of Catholic Wom- 
en has expanded rapidly under the 
organizing ability of Miss Regan, 
and now has affiliated diocesan 
councils in fifty-seven dioceses of 
this country. 4 


<i 
>. 





Two IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 


Last month marked the annual 
meetings of the National Council of 
Catholic Women in St. Paul, Minn., 
October 7th to 11th, and of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men in 
Chicago, October 22d to 25th. The 
Convention in St. Paul brought to- 
gather a large number of the hier- 
archy, including the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, who pontificated at a Solemn 
Mass on Sunday, October 8th; the 
Most Rev. John G. Murray, Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul, preached. The 
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Delegate remained throughout the 
Convention, delivering an address 
on Catholic Action, Tuesday, and 
giving the closing message to the 
delegates Wednesday evening. Bish- 
op Schrembs of Cleveland, Episcopal 
Chairman, Department of Lay Ac- 
tivities of the N. C. W. C., was pres- 
ent, and Bishop Rummel of Omaha, 
Bishop O’Hara of Great Falls, Bish- 
op Walsh of Charleston, as well as 
Archbishop Stritch of Milwaukee, 
who spoke on “Mobilizing Youth.” 
Considerable attention was given to 
the question of study clubs, and im- 
migration, industrial problems, and 
education all received expert treat- 
ment from specialists in these 
fields. 

Miss Anne Sarachon Hooley, of 
Kansas City, was elected president 
of the National Council of Catholic 
Women at the closing session of 
the meeting. She succeeds Miss 
Mary G. Hawks, who had served as 
head of the organization for six 
years, the limit provided by the 
council’s constitution. Miss Hooley 
is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Alumnae Association of 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C., 
where she was graduated in 1915. 
She is the director of the Sarachon 
Hooley Schools of Secretarial Train- 
ing in Kansas City and St. Louis. 
She was elected a member of the 
Board of Directors of the N.C. C. W. 
in 1928, national treasurer in 1930, 
and national secretary in 1931 and 
1932. 

As we go to press, delegates to 
the Convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Men are assem- 
bling in Chicago. Listed for con- 
sideration are such problems as 
those of the stage and screen, the 
youth problem, Catholic Evidence 
work, the Catholic Radio Hour, and 
the N. R. A. 
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the four days of the Conference. 
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ence Dinner held the last evening, 
at which His Excellency, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and His 
Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
addressed a large and distinguished 
gathering; the speeches were broad- 
cast. The President recalled that 
it was exactly seven months since 
he had taken the oath of office as 
Chief Executive of the nation. 

A significant statement in the 
President’s address, and one he 
made with considerable emphasis, 
was the following: “The people of 
the United States still recognize, 
and, I believe, recognize with firm- 
er faith than ever before, that spir- 
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more than material values. Those 
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Delegate remained throughout the 
Convention, delivering an address 
on Catholic Action, Tuesday, and 
giving the closing message to the 
delegates Wednesday evening. Bish- 
op Schrembs of Cleveland, Episcopal 
Chairman, Department of Lay Ac- 
tivities of the N. C. W. C., was pres- 
ent, and Bishop Rummel of Omaha, 
Bishop O’Hara of Great Falls, Bish- 
op Walsh of Charleston, as well as 
Archbishop Stritch of Milwaukee, 
who spoke on “Mobilizing Youth.” 
Considerable attention was given to 
the question of study clubs, and im- 
migration, industrial problems, and 
education all received expert treat- 
ment from specialists in these 
fields. 

Miss Anne Sarachon Hooley, of 
Kansas City, was elected president 
of the National Council of Catholic 
Women at the closing session of 
the meeting. She succeeds Miss 
Mary G. Hawks, who had served as 
head of the organization for six 
years, the limit provided by the 
council’s constitution. Miss Hooley 
is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Alumnae Association of 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C., 
where she was graduated in 1915. 
She is the director of the Sarachon 
Hooley Schools of Secretarial Train- 
ing in Kansas City and St. Louis. 
She was elected a member of the 
Board of Directors of the N.C. C. W. 
in 1928, national treasurer in 1930, 
and national secretary in 1931 and 
1932. 

As we go to press, delegates to 
the Convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Men are assem- 
bling in Chicago. Listed for con- 
sideration are such problems as 
those of the stage and screen, the 
youth problem, Catholic Evidence 
work, the Catholic Radio Hour, and 
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WE warn anyone with a dyspep- 
tic tendency, not to read SHELDON 
Wits’ “The Wind in the South,” 
but on second thought such a one 
may well find consolation therein. 
Mr. Wills has been writing for us off 
and on for the past ten years, shar- 
ing with us some of the many 
things the trees and quiet hills of 
his Los Gatos home in the Santa 
Cruz mountains have taught him. 


AILEEN RADCLIFFE (“Wild 
Heart”), who is widely known in 
the English literary world though 
she has been writing for a com- 
paratively short time, is rapidly 
gaining recognition here. She is a 
member of the English Society of 
Authors, Actors and Dramatists. 


An outstanding exponent these 
many years of Father Hecker’s 
ideal of the apostleship of the press, 
Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. 
(“The Apostolate of Charity’) 
brings to his task as writer and 
critic an exceptional equipment. A 
prodigious reader all through his 
active missionary life, he is at home 
in the literatures, ancient and mod- 
ern, religious and lay, of many 
lands. His most recent work, the 
translation of The Question Boz in- 
to German, has been much com- 
mended. 


EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER 


(Mrs. CHRISTOPHER) WYATT is an 
ideal traveling companion, whether 
in twentieth century Chicago or in 
the land of the ancient Gauls whith- 
er she takes us this month in “Celts 
and Taxis.” 


Her background en- 
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ables her to see the present always 
in the light of the past. 


One of our most distinguished 
poets, Sister M. MapeEteva, C.S.C. 
(“Jail Bird”), is spending this year 
at Oxford, much to her delectation, 
“to read, to absorb, to meditate, to 
write, please God.” We may there- 
fore hope for some interesting work 
from her pen in the coming months. 


WE are happy indeed to welcome 
the Most Rev. Nem McNett, D.D., 
Archbishop of Toronto, to our 
pages, especially writing on “The 
School Question in Ontario,” the 
Canadian problem being one about 
which a great many American read- 
ers have little accurate knowledge 
though it is basically the same as 
our own. His Grace was formerly 
President of St. Francis Xavier’s 
College, Antigonish, and was Arch- 
bishop of Vancouver before he was 
transferred to his present See in 
1912. 


GRACE TURNER will be remem- 
bered as the author of the timely 
“Exit, Hysteria” in our October, 
1931, issue. In “The New Leisure 
and the New Deal” she again shows 
herself the keen and articulate stu- 
dent of social conditions. Miss 
Turner holds her M.A. from Bryn 
Mawr, has been teacher and editor, 
and was recently Staff Associate of 
the American Child Health Associa- 
tion. 


CristeL Hastincs (“Port O’ 
Gold”) should soon publish a vol- 
ume of her songs of the sea, each 























of which has its own appeal. She 
writes from her home in Mill Val- 
ley, Calif. 


Mary Frances Mears (“Uncle 
Ike and Aunt Jane”), a new con- 
tributor, was “born and raised” on 
her father’s Kentucky plantation in 
a region rich in history and tradi- 
tion. An alumna of Kentucky State 
Teachers’ College and Illinois Uni- 
versity, she taught for four years 
in Kentucky schools. She is a con- 
tributor to Kentucky Folk Lore 
Magazine, the Chicago Daily News 
and other journals. 


ANOTHER name new to our read- 
ers is that of Frank C. Lockwoop, 
Pu.D. (“Adventurous Scholar- 
ship”), Director of the University 
Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona and at one time act- 
ing President of that University. 
He pays a beautiful tribute to a 
scholar of whom we may all be 
proud. Dr. Lockwood is himself 
the author of several volumes, the 
latest, Pioneer Days in Arizona, 
published last year. He is a mem- 
ber of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America and of the 
League of Western Writers. 


SisteER M. PIERRE BOUCHER 
(“Parliament of Soul”), a new poet 
this month, is a member of the 
Third Order Regular of the Con- 
gregation of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
at present on the faculty of the 
College of St. Teresa, Winona. She 
holds her B.A. from that institution 
and her M.A. from Yale University, 
and is a contributor to many of the 
leading magazines. 


THE sprightly pen of MICHAEL 
MONAHAN now beguiles us to spend 
“Colorful Days in Madrid.” Even 
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in his continued illness, Mr. Mona- 
han preserves the eager interest of 
the perennially young in the things 
of the mind. 


Our readers will remember Ep- 
MUND Bootnu Youne’s satirical “Ex- 
pressing the Unspeakable” in our 
September, 1932, number and will 
therefore be eager to read “The Ap- 
peal of the Different.” A convert 
from Unitarianism, Mr. Young 
writes also for America and The 
Commonweal and has in prepara- 
tion a volume of essays. 


StsTeER Miriam (“For These Few 
Years”) is well known in our pages. 
As Head of the English Department 
of College Misericordia in Dallas, 
Pa., she is doubtless developing 
many young poets to whom we may 
look in the years to come. 


Rev. WituiaM A. SPENCE, M.A. 
(Oxon.) (“The Coming World and 
the World to Come”), formerly An- 
glican Vicar of St. Frideswide’s, 
Oxford, was received into the 
Church in 1914 and ordained a 
priest five years later in Rome. 
Since that time he has been a 
doughty fighter for Catholic Truth, 
as translator of Italian religious 
books, essayist and pamphleteer. 
Father Spence also edited The Two 
Kingdoms, a volume of essays by 
six convert priests, and is a con- 
tributor to The Month, The Cath- 
olic Gazette, etc. 


Carnot Cowarp (“Intra Tua Vul- 
nera”) tells us her poems “are just 
things I sing while I work at my 
Crucifixes and Calvaries in my 
small shop here,” here meaning 
Washington, Sussex, England, 
where Miss Coward does her sculp- 
turing and carving. 











Clifton.—John Henry Newman. 


Mew Books 


Ida Elizabeth. By Sigrid Undset.—Enquiries into Religion and Culture. 


By 
Christopher Dawson.—The Best Plays of 1932-1933 and the Year Book of the 
Drama in America. Edited by Burns Mantle.—The Book of Talbot. By Violet 


By J. Elliot Ross.—The Fleeting and Other 


Poems. By Walter De la Mare.—Peter Abelard. By Helen Waddell.—Shorter 


Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Ida Elizabeth. By Sigrid Undset. 
Translated by Arthur G. Chater. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

The warm and tender light of 
faith that pervades The Burning 
Bush gleams in this realistic study 
only occasionally, like a corusca- 
tion revealing a pagan world. The 
publisher, still smarting perhaps 
from that cool wind which blew 
from many quarters when so de- 
cided a Catholic note appeared in 
the work of a Nobel prize winner, 
takes pains, in his legend on the 
jacket, to assure us that “in the 
present work religion does not en- 
ter into the argument; it it a pure- 
ly human feeling .. .” Catholics 
must not suppose, however, that 
the volume has no especial interest 
for them, for Ida Elizabeth discov- 
ers that “there is no escape from 
the bonds once forged by mar- 
riage,” and Fru Undset, we learn, 
proves this thesis “convincingly.” 
This statement is misleading in 
both its parts. Religion does ob- 
trude here and there, though feebly 
and indirectly. And nothing at all 
is proved about marriage. The 


thesis is something quite different. 

The first chapter, one of master- 
ly exposition to be sure, does seem 
to promise a problem novel on mat- 


rimony. As one sees Ida Elizabeth 
taking her invalid boy Kallemann 
home from the clinic to her weak- 
ling husband, whose wife she is by 
virtue, so to speak, of a youthful 
indiscretion—to Frithjof, the loaf- 
er, the coward, the infantile sen- 
sualist, the consummate ass if ever 
one encumbered the earth,—one is 
justified, perhaps, in expecting the 
inevitable conflict of incompatibles, 
and in wondering what the author 
is going to do about it. 

Ida supports the family by open- 
ing a shop. After the death of their 
daughter Sdélvi, Frithjof goes to 
work as a chauffeur near Bergen. 
Coming home for the holidays, he 
shows his wife a letter from a de- 
signing creature who wants him to 
marry her, and he begs Ida to save 
him from the temptress, with 
whom, however, he has already 
compromised himself. Ida, though 
pregnant for the third time, is glad 
of an excuse to put him out of the 
house, shut up shop, and move out 
of town. 

We find her a few years later as 
a seamstress at Viker, happy with 
Kallemann and with her third child 
Tryggve, the tardy fruit of her gro- 
tesque marriage. Presently appears 
Tolkvold, an attractive lawyer. Fru 
Undset lays reticence aside in paint- 




















NEW BOOKS 


ing Ida’s physical desire for this 
gentleman, and there is one love 
scene that is in bad taste, and with- 
out any artistic necessity to plead 
for its grossness. Ida _ divorces 
Frithjof, and plans to marry Tolk- 
vold. 

It is here that the thesis of Fru 
Undset parts company with the 
theme of marriage. Ida once more 
gets into the saccharine clutches of 
Frithjof’s parasitical mother, who 
writes that poor Frithjof, in the 
advanced stages of tuberculosis, is 
already on his way to a sanitarium 
near Viker, and will Ida please 
meet him at the train? Ida meets 
him, takes the boys to see him, and 
even pays his expenses at the sani- 
tarium—all this in the absence of 
Tolkvold. 

Not long after Tolkvold’s return, 
she decides not to marry him. But 
this decision has nothing to do with 
the reappearance of Frithjof, or his 
dependent condition. She has set- 
tled the marriage and divorce prob- 
lem once and for all, and settled it 
upon pagan principles; she gives 
Tolkvold up only because she dis- 
covers an antipathy between him 
and her boys. The thesis is now 
clear: mother love in a normal 
woman counts more, and should 
count more, than sex passion. The 
question of marriage is not neces- 
sarily involved. If Ida’s husband 
were dead, or if her children were 
fatherless bastards, she would still 
have to decide, in the premises, not 
to marry Tolkvold. The thesis 
might be demonstrated even to the 
detriment of the institution of mar- 
riage. At all events, the sacramen- 
tal character of marriage never con- 
cerns the heroine in the slightest. 

At the close of the bock, when 
Frithjof has died a most disgusting 
death, whose nauseating details are 
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set forth with that Zolaesque thor- 
oughness which Fru Undset em- 
ploys so powerfully in some in- 
stances and so tediously in others— 
it is then that Ida detects in Frith- 
jof’s face a strange beauty that 
wakes in her, not a regret for the 
failure of their marriage for that 
was inevitable, but a vague wonder 
about God and immortality. Sure- 
ly beyond all human ills there is 
“something”; yes, it is God alone 
Who is “the same for all people.” 
Perhaps there is a purgatory and 
Frithjof has gone to it, “perhaps 
(the italics are mine) that is what 
happens to us when we are dead, 
and though it may be painful, that 
is the way out of the mists into 
clarity—how do I know?” thinks 
Ida. 

How, indeed? The motivation 
here may be sufficient; though one 
wonders why Ida Elizabeth, who 
saw her beloved child die without 
meditating upon the supernatural, 
or betraying any thirst for it, 
should suddenly begin to aspire to 
God upon beholding the wretched 
death of her unwanted husband. 
The religious theme, or overtone, if 
such it be, has been introduced too 
casually and indirectly to be im- 
pressive or significant—unless in- 
deed this book proves to be only 
the beginning of a new trilogy, in 
which case all criticism becomes 
futile until the work is complete. 
As it stands, the novel seems some- 
how inconclusive and _ irritating. 
Like its predecessors, it contains 
full-blooded characters and much 
magnificent story telling, inter- 
spersed with passages that are arid 
and boresome. To say that the au- 
thor merely represents life as it is, 
does not pay her a very high com- 
pliment as an artist. For it is the 
business of art not to photograph, 
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but to select and sublimate the sig- 
nificant aspects of reality. In this 
regard Fru Undset falls somewhat 
short of her Swedish contemporary, 
Selma Lagerlof. W.T. W. 


Enquiries into Religion and Culture. 
By Christopher Dawson. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 
These essays gathered together 

from the various quarters where 
they first appeared during the past 
fifteen years, possess a higher de- 
gree of unity than might be antici- 
pated by a reader unacquainted 
with the author. With a mind 
extraordinarily active and wide 
ranging sympathies, and despite the 
fact that only in 1916 was he led 
to his first profession of the Cath- 
olic faith, Mr. Dawson’s attitude to- 
ward life and history is notable for 
its consistency. No contemporary 
writer surpasses him—and few 
equal him—in searching out and 
coordinating the scattered records 
of humanity’s movements. He 
shows himself an expert where the 
average teacher remains a dilet- 
tante. Thorough scholarship and 
the habit of clear thought illumine 
every section of the present book, a 
contribution to the thesis that with- 
out spiritual—and that means reli- 
gious—roots no society, however 
prosperous externally, can long en- 
dure. 

The lust for simplification which 
has been the bane of the sociologist 
led to the now popular theory that 
the spiritual elements of a culture 
are the direct effects of the eco- 
nomic and material. Mr. Dawson 
finds even in Bolshevism an argu- 
ment to the contrary; for while its 
philosophy has been materialistic, 
its historical development has been 
essentially religious,—although this 
element may disappear once it has 
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emerged from the _ revolutionary 
phase. But theologians too have 
need of caution against simplifica- 
tion,—had they not ignored the so- 
cial and economic elements in reli- 
gious changes, the history of Chris- 
tendom would have been vastly dif- 
ferent. 

Throughout these studies, Mr. 
Dawson aims to reveal the spiritual 
forces which have created and 
transformed civilization and to cor- 
rect the dominant secularistic out- 
look. In Europe he analyzes the 
bourgeois society unwilling parent 
of Bolshevism; he studies mass 
civilization; he comments upon the 
crisis of modern industrialism. In 
a chart (opposite page 67) he sum- 
marizes world history and goes on 
to show something of what we have 
to learn from the story of Islamic, 
Indian and Chinese culture. The 
final section of the book dealing 
with Christian ideals takes up in a 
long chapter the influence of St. 
Augustine upon the western world. 
This book should help many to 
learn how to read history. 

J. McS. 


The Best Plays of 1932-1933 and the 
Year Book of the Drama in Amer- 
ica. Edited by Burns Mantle. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.00. 

One hundred and eighty plays 
were produced during the past sea- 
son of which one hundred and 
ninéteen ran for less than a month 
and out of these at least seventy 
might better never have been writ- 
ten, as their life flickered out some- 
times after one, two or three per- 
formances. Nor can it be said that 
these failures included great works 
of art shown to an uneducated pub- 
lic. Except for Little Ol Boy, 
Maugham’s For Services Rendered 
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and Evensong with Miss Edith 
Evans, the failures deserved to fail, 
and though truthful and finely 
written both Little Ol’ Boy, the 
tragedy of a boy’s reformatory, and 
Maugham’s picture of war’s after- 
math were too sad and too bitter 
for a year so full of actual trouble. 

The ten plays selected by Mr. 
Mantle were almost all successes. 
They are indicative of their time. 
Two, Both Your Houses, the Pulit- 
zer prize winner, and We, the Peo- 
ple, were highly pessimistic propa- 
ganda. Mr. Cohan’s original Pig- 
eons and People, Miss Crother’s tri- 
angular When Ladies Meet and 
Behrman’s study of a tolerant 
woman in Biography, all included 
a good deal of wise experience and 
philosophy, while One Sunday Aft- 
ernoon pivoted its picturesque ac- 
tion around a dentist’s chair. Alien 
Corn, Sydney Howard’s drama of 
frustrated genius and homesickness 
in the setting of a Middle Western 
College, had great moments but 
lacked the easy poise the public 
found so grateful in Biography. 
Dinner at Eight, The Late Christo- 
pher Bean and Design for Living 
were the outstanding favorites. 
Christopher Bean, adapted from the 
French, we should call the best 
play of them all. It possessed a 
universal theme,—the late recogni- 
tion of a great artist,—and com- 
bined pathos with comedy that was 
both satiric and mellow. Noel Cow- 
ard’s Design for Living was shame- 
less and flippant although smart, 
and the Kaufman-Ferber triumph, 
Dinner at Eight, was a picture of 
current society as hard and witty 
as it was dynamic and keen. We 
should have preferred to include 
Dangerous Corner in place of De- 
sign for Living which was so de- 
pendent for brilliancy on its triune- 
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ly remarkable cast. As usual, Mr. 
Mantle’s Year Book is an invaluable 
record but we wonder if five plays 
in entirety would not be more satis- 


factory than his ten in _ tabloid 
form. E. VR. W. 
The Book of Talbot. By Violet 


Clifton. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co. $3.50. 

Mrs. Violet Clifton has written a 
most fascinating and unique biog- 
raphy of her adventurous husband, 
drawing her materials from his 
carefully recorded diary, his many 
interesting letters, their intimate 
conversations, and her own shared 
experiences. She paints his por- 
trait to the life, warts and all. 
Honest, charitable, generous to a 
fault, forgiving, brave, and utterly 
fearless, he also appears to us as a 
self-centered, proud, irascible, 
domineering, rude-spoken English- 
man, whose many faults were in 
part corrected by the saving grace 
of the Catholic faith which he em- 
braced in California at the age of 
twenty-six. His wife paints her 
own portrait with equal honesty, in 
all its lights and shadows. Loyal, 
loving, patient, high-spirited, she is 
too quick to take offense, and too 
apt to act on the impulse of the 
moment. For example she left her 
husband once after a bitter quar- 
rel, and then punished herself by 
branding her arm with a red hot 
coal. Lucky indeed for her that 
her unbelief gave way under his 
tutelage, and that her faith tamed 
her as she herself had tamed many 
an unbroken horse. 

Talbot Clifton was born at La- 
tham, Lancashire, in 1868. “I was 
not happy as a boy,” he writes, and 
his loveless home life started him 
early on his restless wandering. 
Before he was twenty years old he 
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had been twice around the world. 
His life long he loved to travel 
among savage peoples in out of the 
way places. He traversed thou- 
sands of miles by dog teams over 
the trackless wilderness of Alaska 
and the Bad Lands of Hudson Bay 
to hunt the musk ox, the bear and 
the seal; he went to Burma, Malaya 
and the Andaman Islands to bring 
back home four hundred varieties 
of orchids; he explored the wilds of 
Siberia to send to English museums 
rare specimens some of which bear 
his name; he went to Bagdad to 
visit Gertrude Bell and to Persia to 
look over the oil fields; he went 
hunting for big game in Africa, 
loved fishing for salmon in Ireland 
and Scotland, rode bucking bron- 
chos and tamed wild horses in Mex- 
ico and California. He faced death 
time and time again from fever in 
the tropics, and from pneumonia in 
the frozen North; from attacks by 
half-starved Eskimos in Northern 
Canada, half-crazed Germans and 
Portuguese and surly native chiefs 
in Central Africa, and by drunken 
Cossacks in Russia. His hair- 
breadth escapes read like a ro- 
mance; his courage and vitality 
seem extraordinary. 

He spent fourteen years at home 
with his wife and children on the 
English estate at Latham, which 
had been in his family for eight 
hundred years. During this period 
he gave money and lands to the 
poor to the amount of over 150,000 
pounds. But he could not rest. 
His last journey to Africa was made 
when he was sixty and in failing 
health. The chapter describing it 
is the most poignant in the whole 
volume, for it reveals the agony of 
his loving wife, who tended him 
faithfully day and night for months 
together. Delirious he must have 
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been when he prayed her to end 
his intolerable agony, but she bade 
him “Be brave,” adding as she 
took the lancet in her hand: “Be- 
cause of Christ I dared not kill 
Talbot.” 

Mrs. Clifton indeed writes a po- 
etic prose with distinction, although 
at times her poetic imagination 
runs riot. She lays on the colors 
too heavily in praise of her paragon 
of a husband, but we who read be- 
tween the lines know how to dis- 
tinguish the language of love from 
the language of fact. When she 
lapses into free verse we must con- 
fess that we are not at all im- 
pressed. B. L. C. 


John Henry Newman. By J. Elliot 

Ross. New York: W. W. Norton 

& Co. $2.75. 

Not without much courage and 
the sense of having a message to 
impart, would a wise man under- 
take another study of Newman at 
this date. Father Ross having both, 
achieves a book well worth the 
writing and the reading. In it, nat- 
urally, we look for no fruit of new 
research; his predecessors have 
long since exploited private corre- 
spondence, public records and the 
comments of contemporaries. Yet 
Newman remains richly suggestive 
to the speaker or the writer ready 
to comment with boldness and orig- 
inality on the stirring and signifi- 
cant events of his long career, va- 
ried beyond that of most men and 
apparently gathering greater glory 
as it recedes farther into history. 
No doubt it was with this in view 
that Father Ross turned to New- 
man. 

After careful study of the sources 
from an unmistakably individual 
point of view, the author sets forth 
the lessons of the Newman epic. 
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Five times his hero suffered ship- 
wreck; and five times exceptional 
powers of intellect and of character 
won through to build out of 
“wrecked hopes” the foundation of 
his own lasting fame and of im- 
measurable good for religion. In 
summing up the results of the fail- 
ures—the Tractarian Movement, 
the University in Dublin, the pro- 
jected translation of the Bible, the 
Editorship of the Rambler and the 
plan of an Oxford Oratory—Father 
Ross points out how these experi- 
ences reflect light upon many an 
issue which our own generation has 
to face, some of them relatively 
modern, some of them perennial. 
Newman is offered as an embodi- 
ment of love of truth, of fearless 
honesty, of loyalty to God, to con- 
science and to friendship; although 
being no mere eulogist, Father Ross 
also points out Newman’s lack of 
what nowadays we call “social con- 
science.” He has enriched the New- 
man literature with a thoughtful, 
original and timely book. 
J. McS. 


The Fleeting and Other Poems. By 
Walter De la Mare. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Critics of zest and artistic dis- 
cernment who rank Mr. De la Mare 
among the major English poets will 
find confirmation for their faith in 
this slender volume, will find with 
delight its testimony to his gift for 
interpreting the phenomenal nature 
world, especially the slow progres- 
sions of dawn and twilight; for 
penetrating the ambiguous states 
of sleep and dream; and for trans- 
lating it all into lovely poetry. The 
brief lyric, the dramatic sketch and 
one long narrative poem illustrate 
his range of subject and treatment. 
The book affords new evidence 


of the poet’s rich dower of imagi- 
native imagery, of his invention of 
the fresh, the unique epithet—the 
eye “kestrel keen,” the moon 
“leper-bright,” “the knife-winged 
birds,” “unclocked eternity” — and 
the ability to convey in a brief 
phrase a scientific theory with its 
implications. 

Apart from the flux and chaos of 
modern life, Mr. De la Mare would 
find a stable reality. It is plain, 
however that his tower of retreat is 
built of ivory, it is not the Boethian 
tower, “siker fro alle tumulte.” 
It is evident moreover that he did 
not make his escape before the cor- 
rosive of disillusionment had eaten 
deep into his soul. 

In Dreams he confesses that in 
spite of “unfailing joys” his real 
need is 


“energy in peace to be 
At one with nature’s mystery.” 


Beautifully in “The Snowdrop” he 
chronicles his quest for this one- 
ness. The reader may recall 
Tennyson’s pause before his 
“flower in the crannied wall,” his 
implicit recognition of himself and 
the flower as “things discrete.” 
Mr. De la Mare’s effort to “don 
that frail solemnity,” to pluck 
out the heart of its mystery, has, 
he admits, been vain. Nevertheless 
he divines that “Some conscious- 
ness we shared.” A great poet of 
nature has written, “The Immor- 
tal Mind craves objects that en- 
dure,” that no shape, no color, 
however fair, can “find in the 
heart of man its natural home.” 
Mr. De la Mare’s wealth of verbal 
magic is implicated with the oppo- 
site view, but even for nature mys- 
ticism he is too quiveringly aware 
of the time dimension invading and 
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shattering the mystic’s crystalline 
Now. 

A most artistic medium of color, 
line and typography convey these 
poems to the reader who is assured 
in a note that the volume repre- 
sents work done in large part since 
1921. M. C. M. 


Peter Abelard. By Helen Waddell. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.50. 

Readers of The Wandering Schol- 
ars and Medizval Latin Lyrics will 
not have been surprised to find that 
when Helen Waddell decided to 
write a novel dealing with the pe- 
riod which she has so peculiarly 
made her own, she chose the name 
of one of the outstanding figures of 
the Middle Ages as her title. What 
they may wonder at is that one so 
intimately acquainted with the life 
of these bygone days, could not 
have managed to provide some oth- 
er subjects for a love theme than 
the already almost overdone Abe- 
lard and his Héloise. The theme 
has been treated by so many, and 
George Moore had in such recent 
times represented an Irishman’s 
effort to write up the old romance 
(Moore’s best novel, in his own 
opinion), that one would have ex- 
pected an Irish lady of Helen Wad- 
dell’s outstanding gifts and expert 
knowledge in the medieval field, to 
bring us “to fresh woods and pas- 
tures new.” 

Accepting however the fait ac- 
compli, we say without hesitation 
that her treatment of the good old 
story is quite worthy of her more 
serious reputation. In spite of 
what his critics, or enemies, may 
have said in his own days, Peter 
Abelard was, undoubtedly, a man 
of extraordinary attainments. The 
only things he really lacked were a 
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little common sense and humility. 
Such trifles often mean a great deal 
in a great career. Anyone may well 
wonder to-day why Peter, a cleric 
in minor orders, on falling in love 
with Héloise, did not have the cour- 
age of his convictions and go off 
and marry the girl. You might say 
that he probably thought it would 
be taking liberties with the hospi- 
tality and stupid innocence of his 
host, and her uncle, Canon Fulbert. 
Well Master Abelard was no fool, 
no raw young lad, overwhelmed at 
the first fragrance of the female 
flower. It is at least to be pre- 
sumed that his flair for learning 
did not altogether preclude him 
from some knowledge of the world 
—and that too in Paris. He seems 
then to have been very much of a 
coward. He did not wish to relin- 
quish his place in the limelight— 
nor Héloise—and he got both her 
and himself into very much of a 
mess. It seems to us that he has 
been unduly “heroized.” 

Helen Waddell has excellently 
maintained the traditional process. 
She has all the advantage of an in- 
timate knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the age, the milieu in 
which Abelard became such a ro- 
mantic personage. Her delineation 
of the character of the sweet and 
unfortunate heroine is exceedingly 
felicitous. So, too, are her pictures 
of the various characters who fig- 
ure in the plot of her story. As re- 
gards Peter himself, we consider 
that she has been very delicate in 
her suggestions, by a reference to 
the Attis song of Catullus, about 
the reality of the awful vengeance 
which the unforgivable Canon Ful- 
bert wreaked upon the man who 
had ruined his niece. And further, 
she has given a praiseworthy ac- 
count of Abelard’s resignation and 
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Christian acceptance of the calam- 
ities which befell him. 

This novel will, no doubt, sell 
very well on the old principle of 
mankind’s interest in the story of 
the fruit which is forbidden. There 
are multitudes who know nothing 
and care less about the really 
worth-while matters that Helen 
Waddell has written of so entranc- 
ingly and who will be deeply pru- 
rient about all the details of this 
medieval amour, especially where 
a Minor Cleric and a niece of a 
Canon of Notre Dame are con- 
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History AND BroGrapHy: In his 
life of the great Austrian minister, 
Metternich (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.75), the exponent of 
the theory of Legitimism and the 
protagonist of the restoration in the 
troublous and uncertain days after 
the fall of Napoleon, Algernon Cecil 
has given us a book that is at once 
good biography, good history and 
good literature. Metternich really 
lives on its every page. The author 
has drawn his materials from the 
actual sources, chiefly, in fact, from 
the Mémoires of Metternich him- 
self. The amateur historian may 
wish that Mr. Cecil had referred a 
little less casually to historic epi- 
sodes through which Metternich 
lived, but momentary embarrass- 
ment at these insufficiently ex- 
plained references will be forgotten 
in delight at the masterly character 
sketches of contemporary person- 
ages interspersed through the book. 
Metternich impresses us most by 
his detachment and moderation 
throughout the Conferences of the 
Nations after 1814. He had the 
good sense to see that the terms of 
a just and lasting peace must en- 


cerned. And if there are Catholics 
who feel abashed on reading the 
story, let us hope they will remem- 
ber that “King Solomon and King 
David, in youth, led wayward 
lives,” that the millions of saints 
of the Church, the canonized and 
the uncanonized, have never been 
“written up” like Abelard and 
Héloise, and that, at any rate, 
where misfortunes occurred which 
have become the theme of song and 
story, the unfortunate have done 
superabundant penance. 
J. O'N. 


NOTICES 


sure that the vanquished nation 
will not be driven to nurse a dead- 
ly grievance. 

We find Milton Waldman’s Eng- 
land’s Elizabeth (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50) a rather dis- 
heartening book. Developing a 
thesis, namely that the spectacular 
development of England during the 
reign of Elizabeth was in the main 
due to her, the author on page 6 
announces that “we mortals have 
the right to judge her only by the 
measure of six short words—the 
safety and greatness of England. 
All else is irrelevant.” After that, 
no one should be surprised at being 
told in swinging sentences of the 
disloyalty and stupidity of the Eng- 
lish Catholics in general, with Fa- 
ther Parsons “a simple plotter of 
murder and treason,” with the 
Pope in the background as a sort 
of master-mind planning the assas- 
sination of Elizabeth and holding 
out canonization as a reward, with 
Mary, Queen of Scots, a murderous 
intriguer, with Elizabeth the dis- 
passionate observer, “her imagina- 
tion recoiling, as usual, from tor- 
ture and bloodshed.” 
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The matter of Shane Leslie’s The 
Oxford Movement (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00) is 
well divided—a brief sketch of Eng- 
lish Church History to 1833, the 
record of the events leading to 
Newman’s secession from the Move- 
ment, then an account with several 
amusing anecdotes, of the compli- 
cated history of the Movement after 
its leader had left it, and finally a 
picture of the present phase. The 
style is jerky, sometimes awkward. 
The book moves fast and is enter- 
taining; journalistically, it bom- 
bards the reader with facts, 
amassed in a manner more daz- 
zling than scientific; and still jour- 
nalistically, it delights the reader 
with vivid thumb-nail sketches of 
the mighty framers of the Move- 
ment. Of course Newman is the 
hero and the only man who “could 
depose Newman from Oxford.” 
Trenchant and conclusive opinions 
are presented in a nutshell small 
enough to give them the character 
of epigrams. For example, the Ox- 
ford Movement “is the only intel- 
lectual movement England has ever 
bred.” . . . It is “a pass-key to the 
Victorian Era.” And on the pres- 
ent day, as a result of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930, Mr. Leslie 
forms the quick and almost cer- 
tainly accurate opinion that “the 
questions of the future are not of 
dogma or ritual . . . the rocks 
ahead are material.” An index 
would have made the volume more 
useful. 

J. Lewis May, author of a recent 
sympathetic and brilliant book on 
Cardinal Newman, now presents an 
interesting study of The Oxford 
Movement (New York: The Dial 
Press. $3.50), concerning himself 
largely with the later and less 
known story of the Ritualists who, 
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after the secession of Newman, re- 
tained the forlorn hope of Catholi- 
cizing the English Church. Their 
sufferings, especially during the 
*seventies, is a moving tale of perse- 
cution gallantly faced for the sake 
of principle and faith, and for this 
if for no other reason, the names of 
Tooth, Stanton and Dolling and 
their comrades deserve to be held 
in perpetual remembrance. The 
author makes no secret of his con- 
viction that the hope of victory for 
the sacramental principle is in re- 
union with Rome on Rome’s own 
terms. If the Primacy of the Spir- 
itual is to be maintained it will not 
be by “that heavy Hanoverian 
Protestantism” from which the 
Tractarians came to redeem Eng- 
land, not by Modernism which 
“would rob Christianity of its su- 
pernatural sanction,” but by the 
See of Peter. Not in the establish- 
ment of any rival to the Church of 
Rome but in the reunion of Chris- 
tendom lies the hope of the future; 
and “No Anglo-Catholic ideal will 
suffice.” 

L. Collison-Morley, apparently 
with a best seller in mind, has re- 
told in popular fashion The Story 
of the Borgias (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $4.00), mixing gos- 
sip and historical fact in a way to 
bewilder the unthinking, who be- 
lieve everything they see in print. 
That Alexander VI. lived the im- 
moral life of one of the secular 
princes of the Renaissance; that his 
subdeacon son Czsar, a brigand 
who scrupled not to poison and 
murder, should never have been 
made a bishop and a Cardinal; that 
Lucrezia’s annulment was a “dis- 
graceful affair’; that St. Francis 
Borgia was the great grandson of a 
Pope and an Archbishop;—all these 
things the scholarly Pastor sets 
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forth on the principle that the 
Church does not need any man’s 
lie. We grant that Mr. Collison- 
Morley sets aside some of the old- 
time accusations against the Bor- 
gias as utterly unfounded; but on 
the other hand he makes state- 
ments for which, unlike Pastor, he 
gives no proof. 

English-speaking Catholics the 
world over will give a hearty wel- 
come to the April and August 
volumes of Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $2.75 each), so ably edited 
and rewritten by Father Thurston 
and his co-workers Norah Leeson 
and Donald Attwater. Six volumes 
have now been published, and the 
others are promised shortly. In the 
April volume 154 lives have been 
added or completely rewritten, 
while 102 have been carefully re- 
vised; in the August volume we 
have 88 new lives. The bibliogra- 
phy and notes, supplied by Father 
Thurston, are invaluable for the 
student. 

In The English Way (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50), which 
follows the general idea of The 
Irish Way recently edited by Mr. 
Sheed, sixteen different types of 
holiness are discussed by fifteen 
different writers (Chesterton writ- 
ing on both Alfred the Great and 
Blessed Thomas More). Dame 
Julian of Norwich and Mary Ward 
represent the holy women of Eng- 
land. Unequal in interest of sub- 
ject and in merit of treatment, of 
course, this series nevertheless ap- 
proaches closer to unity than might 
have been anticipated, given the lib- 
erty of method and the varying 
standpoints of the contributors. As 
in a gallery of family portraits, one 
may detect a strain of likeness, so 
here the impression grows that 
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there is after all an “English Way, 
although as Father Martindale re- 
minds us at the conclusion of his 
vivid sketch of Campion, no one 
individual contains in himself all 
the characteristics of his race. “In 
any national history they will be 
found parcelled out... . The Zulu 
way, the Boer way, the French and 
German ways, the Irish and Eng- 
lish ways are in the long run 
equivalents.” 

Father Joseph de Veuster, known 
the world over as Father Damien, 
is one of the Church’s great heroes 
of charity. Piers Compton in a 
new biography, Father Damien (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.25), 
tells again—-we cannot hear it too 
often—the story of Father Damien’s 
love of the brethren, which made 
him volunteer to be sent alone to 
the Living Graveyard of Molokai, 
and to die there a living death 
through the years among the most 
abandoned of God’s poor. The vol- 
ume includes the famous letter of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, answering 
the slander of the unspeakable Dr. 
Hyde. 


Fiction: The first part of Fran- 
cois Mauriac’s Viper’s Tangle (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.25), ably 
translated by Warre B. Wells, is a 
masterpiece of gruesome realism 
centering around a worldly, money- 
seeking family group engaged in a 
bitter contest for their threatened 
inheritance against their miser fa- 
ther. He is the most miserable of 
men, because of his past immoral- 
ities and his present avarice,—an 
atheist whose hatred of religion is 
fostered by the sordid covetousness 
of his immediate relatives. As one 


of them writes: “Our thoughts, our 
desires, our actions struck no roots 
in that faith to which we adhered 
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with our lips.” Even though Mau- 
riac is hampered by the diary form 
in which his tale is fashioned, he 
succeeds in picturing for us the 
misery of a life without God—the 
unhappiness of “a heart which is a 
tangle of vipers, stifled by them, 
and steeped in their venom.” The 
second part of the novel is rather 
disjointed and far fetched, cheap 
melodrama which does not fit in 
with the artistry of the novel’s be- 
ginning. 

The Fault of Angels, by Paul Hor- 
gan (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50), a sprightly and almost farci- 
cal satire on American materialism, 
warms up rather slowly, and with 
certain clumsy and amateurish 
touches that make one begin to 
wonder what Sinclair Lewis, Doro- 
thy Canfield and Harry Hansen 
could have found in it worthy of 
the Harper prize for this year. The 
style is brittle and journalistic, 
though relieved by penetrating wit 
ana flashes of beauty; and from 
time to time one’s attention is di- 
verted from the story by certain 
decided infelicities of style. And 
yet, for all this, the novel works up 
into a capital yarn, frequently 
amusing, sometimes deeply moving. 
However, certain distasteful pas- 
sages and a generally pagan tone 
make us unwilling to recommend 
the book, reluctant as we are to dif- 
fer with the Catholic Book Club 
Committee, whose choice it was for 
September. 

The versatile and indefatigable 
Isabel Clarke has added another 
novel to her long list, Decree Nisi 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.50). Its story centers 
around the marriage of an arro- 
gant and bigoted English diplomat 
to the charming daughter of an 
Italian princess, and its lesson is 
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obvious: Divorce is a damnable 
evil, inasmuch as it allows an im- 
moral, designing woman to break 
up a good woman’s home. 

John Rathbone Oliver’s Priest or 
Pagan (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50), an excursion into the region 
of “occult” fiction, seems to be a 
tale stretched out for the purpose 
of stringing together the author’s 
recollections of prep school and 
college, with his notes of classical 
studies and his records of psycho- 
logical clinics. Constructed with 
the help of endless improbabilities, 
it will add little to his standing, 
scientific or literary. 

Inevitably one thinks of Haw- 
thorne and The Scarlet Letter when 
reading Gerald Bullett’s The Quick 
and the Dead, from the same pub- 
lisher ($2.00), but here one finds a 
cameo rather than life-sized figures 
hewn from New England granite. 
It is the story of a gentle Christian 
shoemaker, Robert Calamy, his ever 
young, ever lovable but errant wife 
Essie and her illegitimate son Claud 
who, in later life, tells this tale of 
his sensitive childhood. The book 
is noteworthy for its delicate nu- 
ances and its poetic prose. It is, 
moreover, exceptionally pleasant in 
its material form. 

Sociology and economics form 
the theme of J. B. Priestley’s Won- 
der Hero (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50), an attempt at social 
reform through the novel. The 
reader is let into the secret of news- 
paper publicity methods and be- 
holds the making of a wonder hero 
by a great daily looking for a news 
story. Young Charlie’s later visit 
to relatives provides the vehicle for 
a distressing picture of unemploy- 
ment and the dole system. Light- 
ened with humor, the book might 
have practical results, after the 
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manner of Dickens. But there is 
no single laugh between the covers. 
—Mrs. Norris’s aptitude for smooth- 
running conversation makes her 
somewhat extravagant Angel in the 
House (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.00) easy to 
read. The tale of the beautiful 
thirty-nine year old mother and her 
idyllic love affair with a man sev- 
eral years her junior is rather 
touching, but the problem involved 
becomes complicated and its solu- 
tion vitiated by the fact that the 
daughter, her rival in love, is men- 
tally deranged. The questions 
raised remain unsolved.—Assisi and 
Rome during the life-time of St. 
Francis make up the sunny back- 
ground for Lucille Papin Borden’s 
Sing to the Sun (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00), the roman- 
tic life of Adriano, friend of Fran- 
cis, and Victoria, daughter of the 
Venetian doge. St. Francis moves 
through the beautiful Umbrian 
countryside, bringing peace and 
light to all, and we also meet St. 
Clare in these pages together with 
many other well-known Franciscan 
figures. 


TRAVEL: André Siegfried’s latest 
volume, Impressions of South Amer- 
ica (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2.00), was originally written 
in 1931 as a series of letters to 
friends in France. He writes vivid- 
ly of the desert coast of Peru where 
it hardly ever rains; of the Andes 
“so grandiose in their proportions 
that they defy comparison with any 
other country,” of the pampas of 
Argentina, which remind him of 
the Canadian prairies; of the beauty 
of Rio and the luxuriant tropical 
vegetation of Brazil. He tells us of 
political and economic conditions; 
the tendency everywhere towards 
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dictatorship, dependent on army 
support, which de facto robs the 
elected assemblies of all real pow- 
er; of the curse of absenteeism; of 
the craze for borrowing, not only 
by the State but by individuals; of 
the sadness, indolence and vain- 
glory of the people of Argentina; 
of the heterogeneous population of 
Brazil, which he believes will never 
beget a real democracy; of foreign 
influences in South America—that 
of Spain upon her civilization, of 
France upon her culture and of the 
United States upon her commerce. 
He has practically nothing to say 
of religious conditions, except that 
“Protestantism will never make any 
headway in South America.” 

After a very meager account of 
Holland’s history, in which he 
breathes no word of the persecution 
of Catholics by his hero, William of 
Orange, Hendrik Willem van Loon 
in An Indiscreet Itinerary (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.00) 
guides his readers through the chief 
cities of his native land—Rotter- 
dam, The Hague, Amsterdam, Ley- 
den, Haarlem, Utrecht, with many 
a side trip to the smaller towns of 
Delft, Alkmaar, Marken and Vol- 
lendam. He is a gossipy cicerone, 
telling the tyro traveler in Holland 
of the country’s currency, hotels 
and tulip fields. He takes him to 
the museums of Amsterdam and 
The Hague, the cheese market at 
Alkmaar, Rembrandt’s house at 
Amsterdam and Spinoza’s at The 
Hague, the bathing beach at Schev- 
eningen, the Prinsenhof of Delft, 
the university of Leyden. His illus- 
trations form an interesting and in- 
tegral part of the text. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Laurence Stall- 
ings’ visualized record of the World 
War, The First World War (New 
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York: Simon & Schuster. $3.50), 
comes from one who, it may be 
said, “knows his war.” In prepar- 
ing it he gave three years to the 
finding, assembling and editing of 
war photographs taken from all 
possible angles, governmental and 
otherwise. Its chronological se- 
quence creates a perspective and 
imparts a feeling of unity which 
most war histories fail to convey. 
The captions accompanying the 
photographs are illuminative and 
apt but the supplementary captions, 
—laboriously to be found at the 
back of the book,—might better 
have been included on the proper 
pages, in smaller print if necessary. 
To go hunting for notes hurts the 
sense of focus which is essential to 
the proper appreciation of a volume 
like this. It is a sad and gruesome 
record well calculated to promote 
the cause of peace. 

With the exception of ”A Frag- 
ment” on Lloyd George and an es- 
say on Malthus, the twelve chapters 
of John Maynard Keynes’ Essays in 
Biography (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50) are published 
here for the second time—seven of 
them having appeared in The Na- 
tion and Athenzum between 1923 
and 1929. The chief interest of the 
collection lies in the aforesaid 
“Fragment” and in the pages on 
Clemenceau, Wilson and Churchill. 
Written at close range during 
epochal days that determined the 
course of world history, these 
sketches amaze us by their pro- 
phetic insight. Time has demon- 
strated the critical acumen of the 
writer who, no later than 1919, 
could thus place his finger on the 
strength and the weakness of the 
“bamboozled” President and de- 
scribe the curious mentality of the 
Welsh Prime-Minister “this syren, 
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this goat-footed bard, this half-hu- 
man visitor to our age from the 
hag-ridden magic and enchanted 
woods of Celtic antiquity.” 

Sir James Jeans’ New Background 
of Science (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50), in part an amplifi- 
cation of The Material Universe, 
outlines the present situation of 
theoretical physics “against a 
roughly sketched background of 
rudimentary philosophy.” Some re- 
orientation of scientific thought is 
surely called for and Jeans be- 
lieves the final direction of the 
change will probably be away from 
the materialism and determinism 
which characterized nineteenth cen- 
tury physics. The chief interest 
and value of these chapters lie in 
the story of the upheavals associ- 
ated with the words Relativity and 
Quanta which have left science less 
mechanistic and far less contradic- 
tory of the intuitions and experi- 
ences of the average man. Of the 
methods of science the author 
speaks with illuminating precision 
especially in the final chapter on 
thermodynamics. In the main the 
book is intelligible to the lay reader 
and of enormous interest although, 
despite the author’s best efforts, 
mathematical formule fill a good 
part of it. 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong, the 
editor of Foreign Affairs, has writ- 
ten a slender volume on Hitler's 
Reich (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.00), but not one word is 
wasted in his calm and objective 
study. He has visited Germany 
yearly since the War, and _ has 
talked with Hitler and other Nazi 
leaders; he knows Italy and Musso- 
lini well, and so is able to make 
comparisons between Fascism and 
its weak imitation, Hitlerism. While 
Armstrong thinks that national so- 
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cialism will last in Germany, he 
calls attention to several possible 
sources of weakness: its too sud- 
den access to power; divisions in 
the Nazi leadership; the shrinking 
of the markets of the world for 
German goods; the general feeling 
of distrust which prevents econom- 
ic enterprise; the continuance of 
unemployment despite lying statis- 
tics, which do not mention the 
elimination of Jews, the drafting of 
young men into the Storm Troops 
and the labor camps; the dread of 
inflation in the United States. Na- 
tional socialism pretends to be a 
bulwark against Bolshevism, but it 
fights with Bolshevism’s methods. 
The German people may one day 
revolt if Hitler’s promises are not 
made good, and Hitlerism may go 
down before the anger of a people 
promised bread and given a stone. 
The Church and Spiritualism by 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75), 
is the book which many of us have 
wished that Father Thurston would 
undertake. His position, his men- 
tality, his method fit him to dis- 
cuss this question, one of the most 
interesting and most puzzling of 
the present day. In contact with 
his subject for nearly three-quar- 
ters of a century, the author has 
deliberately considered its many as- 
pects and his conclusions deserve 
the attention of every thinking 
man. These statements sum up the 
substance of the book: Genuine and 
inexplicable “spiritualistic” phe- 
nomena do occur; quite apart from 
religious considerations spiritualist- 
ic practices are dangerous or unde- 
sirable; on the whole these prac- 
tices have given us no real knowl- 
edge—a point dealt with more fully 
in a previous book by Father 
Thurston, Modern Spiritualism. He 
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concludes with the warning that 
persons who insist on neglecting 
the danger signals cannot normally 
complain if they become victims of 
fraud or something worse. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The 
Council for Promoting Catholic 
Unity has under way a notable se- 
ries of shilling pamphlets entitled 
Oxford Movement Centenary Trac- 
tates. The first three deal with 
the testimony of the Celtic Church, 
the Anglo-Saxon Church and the 
General Councils as to the suprem- 
acy of the Roman See in Christen- 
dom and specifically in England, 
and present unflinchingly the over- 
whelming evidence of the validity 
of the claims of Rome. They thus 
give in convenient form a valuable 
collection of proofs and references. 
The second three outline the evi- 
dence in favor of Roman suprem- 
acy from the Norman Conquest to 
Henry VIII., during the sixteenth 
century, and in the Post-Reforma- 
tion Period. Number 7—by the 
veteran the Rev. Spencer Jones— 
sketches the origins of the Tracta- 
rian Movement and pleads for a 
corporate return to Rome by the 
Church of England, and Number 8 
is a frank appeal to oppose Modern- 
ist and non-Papal Catholicism and 
to support the corporate return of 
the English Church to communion 
with the Holy See. It gives solid 
reasons for the belief that reunion 
is indispensable to the life of the 
English Church and although dis- 
couraging individuals from submis- 
sion to Rome, it presents no good 
reasons to exempt them from their 
individual obligation to follow the 
light. Anyone interested in the 
questions so frequently raised in 
conversation between Anglicans 
and Catholics would do well to ac- 
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quire this whole series of pam- 
phlets. 

Much history is compressed into 
Susan Cunnington’s The Story of 
the Universities, which links the Re- 
vival of Learning in the twelfth 
century to many hidden transmis- 
sions of ancient learning from 
studies pursued in quiet cells and 
monastic schools; ancient days are 
also recalled in the story of Lan- 
herne, the oldest Carmel in England, 
which in the year 1000 became the 
manorial estate of the Arundell 
family; Walter Legge, T.O.D., late 
Exhibitioner of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, analyzes clearly and conclu- 
sively The Theory and Objective of 
Bolshevism, bringing us face to face 
with its diabolically thorough or- 
ganization and consequent menace; 
in a sketch of the origin and ob- 
jectives of The Legion of Mary and 
its rapid expansion, Rev. Father 
Leonard, C.P., gives ample proof of 
Our Lady’s special care for this 
apostolate in her honor; Father 
Martindale’s genius for catching 
and describing a personality in a 
few vivid pages is proven once again 
in his Mother Stuart, a pen picture 
of that remarkable religious in and 
through whom God did such great 
things; Expiation, by Alice L. Ox- 
ley, teaches in story form an ob- 
vious lesson; and there is a re-issue 
of Father Sydney F. Smith’s Pastor 
Chiniquy, abridged from the exam- 
ination of the latter’s scurrilous 
Fifty Years in the Church of Rome 
(London: Catholic Truth Society. 
5 cents each). 

New editions of two deservedly 
popular and useful pamphlets, Rev. 
L. Rumble’s Why You Should Be a 
Catholic, with its interesting dia- 
gram giving the approximate dates 
of the breakaway of the various 
heresies in the history of Christen- 
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dom; and Rev. James Splaine’s The 
Catholic Sick Room, a compendium 
of information of which we all have 
need at some time or another, come 
to us from Melbourne (Australian 
Catholic Truth Society. 5 cents 
each). 

Father Ignatius Cox’s pamphlet, 
Is Sexual Abstinence Harmful?, re- 
printed from the Scientific Amer- 
ican, is a good one to have on hand. 
Father Cox’s task was relatively 
simple. In answer to the challenge 
of H. M. Parshley he undertook to 
prove that expression of the sex 
impulse is not a physiological ne- 
cessity for the normal human be- 
ing by citing the opinions of biolo- 
gists, psychiatrists and medical spe- 
cialists, so numerous, so explicit, so 
authoritative that no one again can 
reasonably put forth Mr. Parshley’s 
thesis as the verdict of science; the 
Rev. Joseph B. Code, certainly well 
qualified for his task, writes on 
Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton in the 
cause of whose canonization he is 
such a zealous worker; so numer- 
ous were the demands for copies of 
Rev. James M. Gillis’s Editorial 
Comment on The Marks of an Edu- 
cated Man, that a reprint in pam- 
phiet form has been made. Preg- 
nant with deep truth, presented 
with all Father Gillis’s clarity and 
vigor, it compels thought and ac- 
quiescence; that glorious document, 
Pope Pius XI.’s Encyclical, “Recon- 
structing the Social Order,” is stud- 
ied again and its principles applied 
in Rev. R. A. McGowan’s Toward 
Social Justice, printed for the Social 
Action Department of the N. C. W. 
C. (New York: The Paulist Press. 
5 cents each). 

The Catholic Mind of August 8th 
speaks of three recent movements, 
evidences of Catholic action in 
three different countries, “A Pro- 
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gram of Social Justice,” resolutions 
adopted by the National Catholic 
Alumni Federation at their Conven- 
tion in June; “The Grail Move- 
ment,” originated in Holland, but 
now spreading rapidly to other 
countries, and “An International 
Congress of Catholic Philosophy,” 
called by the Dominican Fathers of 
Olomouc. Rev. M. J. Browne on 
“The Economic Crisis and Catholic 
Teaching,” and a discussion of 
“The Scope of History,” from the 
St. Louis Historical Bulletin, fill the 
issue of August 22d; that of Sep- 
tember 8th is devoted to economic 
questions and to a sketch of Bishop 
England’s career and accomplish- 
ments; “A Charter of Human Se- 
curity,” written by Father Frederic 
Siedenburg, S.J., for THE CATHOLIC 
Wor .p, is reprinted in the Septem- 
ber 22d number, together with Dr. 
Hugh Graham’s “Popular Educa- 
tion During the Middle Ages,” from 
Thought; Rev. Joseph Keating’s 
“How to Tell a Christian,” from 
The Month, and Christopher Hol- 
lis’s interesting “Lingard” complete 
the October 8th issue (New York: 
The America Press. 5 cents each). 


Father Daniel Lord discusses in 
his dynamic way The Call to Cath- 
olic Action in his latest and most 
timely booklet (St. Louis: Queen’s 
Work Press. 10 cents). The Radio 
Talks, a series on Faith, delivered 
by Right Rev. Msgr. Wm. M. Far- 
rell, LL.D., of Wichita over Station 
KFH in that city, are published by 
The Catholic Action Committee of 
the Knights of Columbus Council 
No. 691. The Boy Savior Move- 
ment of New York sends out Rev. 
W. H. Walsh’s A Plea for Three 
Beautiful Customs which our irrev- 
erent young people would do well 
to read and to heed. From the 
Dominican Tertiary Headquarters 
in this city comes the Encyclical 
Letter of the Master General to the 
members of the Secular Third Or- 
der which should do much to en- 
courage them in their way of life. 

In International Conciliation for 
September, the timely question of 
“The U. S. S. R. and Disarma- 
ment” is discussed by Eugene A. 
Korovine, Professor of Internation- 
al Law in the Institute of Soviet 
Law in Moscow (New York: 405 
West 117th Street. 5 cents). 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
NONE SO BLIND 


N these editorial columns two 
months ago occurred the sen- 
tence, “Kings and czars have eyes 
and see not, ears and hear not... 
so too kings of industry and czars 
of high finance.” 

Recently Mr. John Pierpont Mor- 
gan returning from Europe, was 
cornered by a number of reporters, 
and amazed them by submitting to 
questions. Never before had he been 
so accommodating. One of the 
newspapers speaks of him as “the 
powerful enigmatical banker who 
for years enshroud- 
ed himself in the 
most impenetrable 
silence.” But this 
time he appeared quite affable—al- 
most genial: “he was found in his 
cabin comfortably seated in a big 
stuffed chair smoking a meer- 
schaum pipe. He arose when the 
reporters entered and shook hands 
all around.” Then he chatted with 
“the boys” for the incredible space 
of forty-five minutes. 

But when the time was up, the 
reporters examining their notes dis- 
covered that Mr. Morgan had really 
said nothing: the grouse-hunting 


The Sphinx 
Talks! 


was good in Scotland; the weather 
was incomparable; the purple 
heather was beautiful; the clouds 
were sunlit, and the hunter felt 
much better for it. 

Of matters financial and po- 
litical he knew little or nothing. 
What did he think of the N. R. A.? 
He wouldn’t aiscuss any phase 
of it. Did he notice any im- 
provement in England? England 
seemed to be getting along very well. 
Should banks divest themselves of 
investment affiliates? He thought it 
was the business of bankers to obey 
the law, but he didn’t know yet 
what the new law meant. What did 
he think of Germany’s withdrawal 
from the League of Nations? It 
wasn’t his job to talk of such mat- 
ters: statesmanship was not his 
business. And so on. The oracle 
remained the sphinx. 

Doubtless Mr. Morgan chuckled 
to himself when he had got rid of 
those pestiferous “news-hawks.” 
He had been adroit. He had not 
committed himself. He had parried 
ali embarrassing questions. He had 
successfully played the part of a 
man of mystery even while appear- 
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ing to be ingenuous and communi- 
cative. With mock humility, he 
had even confessed, “the only rea- 
son I haven’t talked to reporters 
time and again is that I didn’t have 
anything to say.” After the inquisi- 
tion he was as satisfied with him- 
self as he had been after being inter- 
rogated (I had almost said investi- 
gated) by a congressional commit- 
tee in Washington some months 
ago. 

But none the less this belated 
Bourbon, like all his forbears, is a 
pathetic and tragic figure. He is 
blind and deaf to the signs of the 
times. At this moment the whole 
world is in a predicament more 
grave than that of France in 1789. 
King Louis couldn’t believe that his 
throne was in danger because he 
didn’t see any guillotine erected on 
the lawn at Versailles. He danced 
and dined and discussed paltry af- 
fairs with his sycophants as they 
walked back and forth with him on 
the tapis vert, while the queen and 
her ladies played at being peasants 
in the Petit Trianon. Likewise this 
king of high finance is, or affects to 
be interested in meerschaum pipes, 
grouse-hunting and Scotch heather, 
when the entire system embodied in 
his person is in danger of dissolu- 
tion. 


ATELY in one of the newspapers 

a feature writer, Adela Rogers 

St. Johns, took to task a journalist 
of the flippant Broadway school, 
Walter Winchell, because he had 
declared life in New York listless. 
“The world is turning over,” she 
said. “A new era is being born. 
History is in the making. The pat- 
tern of existence is changing... . 
International economics are being 
readjusted — and the vast money 
mart of New York is the hub of it 
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all. Millions of people are seething in 
the melting pot. Poverty and riches 
are side by side and no one knows 
but that to-morrow they may 
change places. The mass of human- 
ity is fighting a brave splendid fight 
for its very life.” The lady may 
seem a trifle hysterical, and her ex- 
pression a bit melodramatic, but in 
sober fact the tragic condition of 
world affairs can hardly be over- 
stated. 

Yet in this crisis a man of the 
standing of Pierpont Morgan “says 
nothing because he has nothing to 
say.” He prides himself on his skill 
in verbal fencing, but he is really 
disclosing the fact that when the 
country and the world most need 
him he is found wanting. 

In particular his slightly veiled 
contempt or distrust of the govern- 
mental attempt to regulate banking 
comes with bad grace from one who 
with his fellows has done much to 
produce the calamitous conditions 
which Mr. Roosevelt is making a 
brave attempt to remedy. While the 


President struggles 
in the midst of a But Says 
world of discourage- Nothing 


ment to save us all, 

Mr. Morgan included, Mr. Morgan 
apparently cannot even simulate an 
interest in any plan for the recon- 
struction of the world. He even 
seems to be unaware that anything 
is wrong. When asked, “Did he 
think the banking laws should be 
rewritten,” he parried with a ques- 
tion of his own, “If they make bank- 
ing impossible, banking is hardly 
worth while, is it?” It’s a pity that 
one of the reporters didn’t have the 
courage to retort, “If banking can 
be made impossible by a little neces- 
sary legislation, isn’t banking in a 
very precarious plight?” If the 
bankers resist a little friendly regu- 
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lation having for its purpose the 
propping up their business, the day 
may come when they will have to 
submit to more hostile regulation. 
It is even thinkable that private 
banking may indeed be made “not 
worth while,” though probably Mr. 
Morgan thought that idea a reduc- 
tio ad absurdum. 

Apropos of his magnanimous 
declaration that he “thinks [did 
he accentuate that word?] that it is 
the business of the banks to obey 
the law,” perhaps I may presume 
permission to quote from our much 
esteemed Catholic contemporary 
America, which in a leading arti- 
cle on June 3d of this year explain- 
ed with particular clearness and 
force the need of legal regulation of 
the banking situation, and of Mr. 
Morgan’s banking business especial- 
ly. The editor says: 

“In the statement which he read 
at the beginning of his examination 
before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, J. P. Morgan set 
forth the principles which guide his 
famous firm. His position was that 
private bankers, as distinct from in- 
corporated banks, neither are regu- 
lated by public law nor have any 
reason to be regulated. Something 

else takes care of 


Within the their integrity and 
Law and protects the public, 
Within the and that is the pro- 


Code fessional code which 
has grown up over 
centuries. . . . This code ‘could 
never be expressed in legislation’ 
and seems to operate automatically. 
. . » We usually refer to that code 
as the system of laissez faire, and 
the only difficulty with it is that it 
does not work. 
“How it worked in the Morgan 
case was brought out in the exam- 
ination that followed. The Morgan 


partnership is dissolved every De- 
cember 31, and again whenever a 
new partner is admitted, and all the 
assets of the old partnership are 
sold to the new one. When this 
happens, the assets are revalued. 
Now, under the capital-gains-and- 
losses tax it is allowed to deduct 
from ordinary taxable income for 
the next two years any losses that 
accrue in this manner. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, however, Morgan’s did 
not dissolve their partnership as 
usual. They waited until January 
2, 1931, when a new partner was 
admitted. On revaluing their assets 
they found a loss of $21,000,000, 
and this was marked down as a loss 
for the partnership for the first two 
days of 1931, thus allowing them to 
deduct from the income of the nezt 
two years, namely 1932 and 1933, 
instead of 1931 and 1932, if they 
had dissolved on December 31. 

“This was clever. It was accord- 
ing to the law. It was also accord- 
ing to the code. But it also deprives 
the American public treasury of any 
revenue from any of the Morgan 
partners for those two years, since 
it is unlikely that income will ex- 
ceed the established loss. By simi- 
lar means, the partners have paid 
no income tax for the past two 
years also, though they did pay one 
to the British treasury, which ap- 
parently has no such loopholes in 
its law.” 

America cites another instance in 
which this gentlemen’s code “which 
never could be ex- 


pressed in legisla- But Below 
tion” worked to the the Newer 
detriment not of the Ethical 
Federal Government Standard 


but of a group of 

stockholders, and concludes with 
the significant statement: “In none 
of these transactions did the part- 
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ners ever dream that they had 
any obligation under the social as- 
pects of their dealings, either to the 
people at large in their Government 
or to fellow-stockholders. The new 
ideal of social justice has rendered 
the code obsolete.” 

It is possible therefore to remain 
not only within the law but within 
a privately devised code and yet in- 
dulge in practice that smacks of 
dishonesty and that lags behind the 
newer and better idea of social 
ethics. If therefore the President 
of the United States contemplates 
putting the bankers under a code 
not entirely of their own choosing, 
or even recommending legislation 
more binding than any code, it is 
poor patriotism in a man of Pier- 
pont Morgan’s position to make the 
insinuation and the veiled threat 
that under those restrictions bank- 
ing will “become impossible.” A 
banker above the law is like a king 
by divine right. Mr. Morgan may 
live to learn that the people con- 
sider neither the one nor the other 
sacrosanct. Let us hope that un- 
like the Bourbons he may still live 
after he has learned. 


CARCELY a week earlier than 
the Morgan interview, the 
newspapers carried the story of 
Albert H. Wiggin, former president 
of the Chase National Bank who, as 
it was revealed in an investigation 
by a senatorial committee, received 
in salary and bonuses $1,307,000 in 
five and a half years, and retired on 
a salary of $100,000 a year. In 1931 
this wealthy man recommended in 
cold blood that the wages of indus- 
trial workers be reduced. That was 
immediately after his own salary 
had been raised from $218,000 to 
$250,000 a year! In 1931 he re- 


ceived from his bank a $75,000 bo- 
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nus, making his income from the 
bank in one bad year $320,000. One 
cannot but speculate as to what 
might have been Mr. Wiggin’s sal- 
ary in a good year. Shall we say half 
a million? And with bonuses three 
quarters of a million? Considering 
that we are suffer- 


ing the worst de- One Other 
pression in history Who Has 
and that banks have Eyes But 
burst around us like Sees Not 


firecrackers on the 

Fourth of July and that ten mil- 
lions of would-be workers are get- 
ting no salary at all, and that those 
workers who have jobs have sub- 
mitted to repeated cuts in pay, it 
must be admitted that Mr. Wiggin 
was—and is—fairly well provided 
for. 

But the Morgans, the Wiggins 
and capitalists in general ask, 
“What’s wrong with that? Why 
shouldn’t a man make a half mil- 
lion or a million a year if he can?” 
Of course, there is nothing wrong 
with it—legally. But if there is any- 
thing in this world higher and 
holier than law, it certainly does 
seem incongruous—if I dare not say 
immoral—that one man should get 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
salary when ten or twenty millions 
of his neighbors can get no salary 
at all. 

Miss Ida M. Tarbell in a recent 
article for the New York Herald 
Tribune, says, “Everybody that has 
been actively concerned in making 
work and finding relief for our 12,- 
500,000 unemployed has become 
more or less fed up with the whole 
dreadful business. We don’t want 
to hear anything more about it, but 
the fact of the matter is ‘we gotta’ 
hear about it. In spite of all that 
has been taken up there are still 
fifteen million people, six million of 
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them children, who must be fed and 
sheltered and who should be kept 
in health, made to feel that life is 
not altogether hopeless and may 
again be worth living.” 

And now, if the stand-pat, die- 
hard advocates of an immutable 
capitalism care to learn why com- 
munism threatens, it may be not al- 
together futile to explain to them 
that it is not because of the labori- 
ous and incomprehensible economic 
philosophy of Karl Marx, not be- 
cause of the success, such as it is, of 
Russian Sovietism, not because of 
an academic theory, or of violent 
propaganda, or of a combination of 
the two, but because of the hideous, 
ghastly inconsistencies of a system 
under which a few men make mil- 
lions a year and millions of men 
make nothing or next to nothing a 
year. At bottom all questions even 
economic questions are simple. 
The Pope, for example, solved the 
problem of the depression, sup- 
posedly so intricate, with one word 
—greed. It is not therefore too 
bold to explain the threat of com- 
munism with one phrase, “The un- 
equal distribution of the fruits of 
labor.” And when in addition to 
that anomaly, one man with a pre- 
posterously huge and unnecessary 
salary is so lacking in a sense of the 
fitness of things and of a feeling for 
humanity as to recommend that la- 
borers who receive a pitiably mea- 
ger salary should be compelled to 
take even less, he is making more 
communists in a moment with that 
one phrase out of his mouth than 
all the dreary pages of Das Kapital 
could make in a generation. 


eta 
—_ 





the shame of Maryland and of 
the entire Union, another 
lynching has occurred on the “East- 
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ern Shore.” It is unnecessary and 
inadvisable to repeat the grisly de- 
tails of this latest lapse of white 
men into savagery. Those who de- 
fend lynchin g—be it confessed 
sadly they are many — cannot be 
convinced of their crime. Blood- 
lust blinds the eye and paralyzes 
the conscience. On the other hand, 


’ those who are shamed and angered 


by lynching have agonized in spirit 
over it too many times. It would 
only be sadistic to torture them 
once more. 

More to the point is the question, 
what will Governor Ritchie do 
about it? THe CatrHotic Worip 
asks him that question in all sin- 
cerity, hoping to get a satisfactory 
answer. We Catholics have a high 
regard for the Governor of Mary- 
land. The editor of this magazine 
has met him more than once, 
shaken his hand warmly and made 
bold to express something more 
than admiration—a 
kind of affection for 
him. Further, I have 
heard him praised 
very highly by the Archbishop of 
Baltimore, and I have listened with 
delight when at a meeting of the 
Calvert Associates Governor Ritchie 
has spoken with the sincerity of 
true eloquence about his State, 
Maryland, as the traditional cham- 
pion of the rights of man. I am one 
of those who believe in spite of all 
temptations to cynicism in the mat- 
ter that there are still men in politi- 
cal life who place moral principle 
above even laudable ambition. 
Amongst those men—I fear they are 
few—I would name the present 
Governor of Maryland. Like our 
own “Al” Smith, Albert Ritchie 
might have gone higher if he had 
played politics (with prohibition 
for example) instead of exposing 


Shame Upon 
Maryland 
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his conscience at a time when any 
such exposure was dangerous and 
held to be indecent. In a word, Mr. 
Ritchie is one of that small group 
of the moral élite in American pub- 
lic life who have hun gered and 
thirsted for justice and have suf- 
fered in consequence. 

Very well, we shall now see 
whether his stature is that of a good 
man merely or of a hero. He has 
the most difficult task to do that 
can fall to the lot of an executive 
of the law anywhere south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. He must 
pursue the murderers (lynching of 
course is murder pure and simple) 
and punish them, if it takes all the 
remainder of his time in office, de- 
stroys his peace of mind and puts 
an end to his political career. We 
shall expect you, Governor Ritchie, 
to apprehend at least the ringlead- 
ers of the mob that lynched George 
Armwood at Princess Anne and to 
see that they receive the full pun- 
ishment decreed by the law for de- 
liberate murder. 


S for the lynchers themselves, 
and those who feel even half- 

way inclined to condone their 
crime: they are probably beyond 
the reach of argument or of Chris- 
tian sentiment (though they are 
possibly church members) but per- 
haps it will not be altogether futile 
to say, of them if not to them, that 
they are cowards as well as savages. 
the proof of their cowardice is sim- 
ple: they dare not 


Savages now come out before 
Are Ever the people of their 
Cowards own State, or of the 


United States, and 
declare, “We are the men who did 
the lynching; what do you intend 
to do about it?” I do not ask that 
a lone individual shall challenge the 
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law, but that, let us say, some forty 
or fifty members of the mob, assem- 
ble, go in a body to Annapolis, con- 
front the governor and say, “Here 
we are. We will sign a confession 
that we killed George Armwood. 
We will dispense with legal protec- 
tion. We need none. We have the 
backing of our fellow citizens. We 
are come to dare the State to do 
what it will.” 

That of course is one of the 
speeches that will never be made. 
The murderers in Somerset County, 
Maryland are cowards like all other 
gangsters. They are “brave” in a 
mob, but individually or in a small 
group their bravery wilts away. 

So the Governor must go after 
them, ferret them out like rats, or 
if they resent being called rats, hunt 
them down like wild animals, bring 
them to court—in a cage if neces- 
sary, as Mussolini caged the Maffia 
—and see that punishment be not 
only decreed but inflicted. 

Finally, Mr. Ritchie, we are sure 
you understand that the epidemic of 
crime in the United States will 
never be cured if magistrates differ- 
entiate between crime that can be 
punished and crime that cannot. 
Kidnapers, gunmen, racketeers, hi- 
jackers are no worse than lynchers. 
Indeed it is a defensible proposition 
that of all these varied brands of 
murderers — actual or potential — 
lynchers are the most nefarious and 
the most destructive of civilization. 
Therefore you must get them. 
There are no excuses. Your best 
friends, your admirers, and those 
who have held you in their affection 
will be sadly “let down” and can 
never again feel for you as they did 
if you let these murderers escape, 
or even if you so much as seem to 
turn a blind eye to a crime that has 
fouled the fair name of Maryland. 
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MOST amazing document illus- 
trating the condition of domes- 

tic morals is “The Single Woman’s 
Dilemma” in Harpers for October. 
Those who can conquer the nausea 
that naturally results from a read- 
ing of modernistic opinions on sex- 
morality will be interested in the 
shamelessly frank way in which the 
anonymous writer expresses her- 
self, and with the 


The Last attitude she takes— 
Wordin Sex  blasé and noncha- 
Morals lant—towards mar- 


riage. But perhaps 
a few readers of Harpers will be 
disappointed that a “quality maga- 
zine” should condescend to the pub- 
lication of an article in defense of 
adultery. In the London Month 
not long ago Father Martindale tells 
of a group of Oxford undergrad- 
uates who paused in the midst of 
a sacrilegious conversation and said 
to him, “We hope we are not shock- 
ing you.” “Not at all,” he replied, 
“to shock means to astonish un- 
pleasantly. You are unpleasant 
but I am not astonished.” So, those 
who have observed the trend to- 
wards immoralism in even our 
“best” magazines will not be 
shocked at Harpers. But we are 
saddened. Saddened and disgusted, 
if those two emotions can exist 
together. 

After such criticism of what used 
to be a reputable monthly maga- 
zine, I suppose my readers may in 
justice demand that I quote at 
least a few sentences in evidence 
that I am not unduly or unnecessar- 
ily harsh. To tell the truth, I hesi- 
tate to do so, for I have had un- 
pleasant reactions on previous oc- 
casions when I have set before the 
readers of THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
some of the “modern opinions” 
about which I felt they should not 
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remain unaware. However, since 
one must make good so serious an 
accusation against any man or any 
magazine of reputation, here are a 
few specimens of the sort of thing 
that runs through this immoral 
document in Harpers. 

The anonymous single woman 
commits adultery with a succession 
of men. The article tells of her ex- 
periences one after the other, in 
some detail. She has, to begin with, 
an affair with a 


married man. His Every 
wife comes to her Woman 
“tearful and a little a Code of 
incoherent,” not to Her Own 


complain, but being 

a “thoroughbred,” to say that “she 
would give him a divorce if that was 
what he wanted.” “Our interview 
was short and painful. Paradox- 
ically enough the fact that I did 
not want to marry her husband hurt 
her almost as much as the fact that 
he and I were intimate friends.” 

She told the husband that if he 
were to get a divorce, it would be 
merely to gain his own freedom, but 
that in any event she would not 
marry him. “He was terribly hurt, 
so finally I had to send him away.” 
Husband and wife were separated 
for good and all, but the cold-blood- 
ed creature who caused the separa- 
tion feels no compunction. 

That was only the beginning. 
There follows a series of similar 
escapades, but before retailing them 
this shameless woman pauses to ex- 
plain that it was not the war-psy- 
chology but modern literature, espe- 
cially Freud and Havelock Ellis that 
“influenced [her] thinking about 
sex” and made her “see for the first 
time that the miracle of sex can ex- 
ist quite independently of the in- 
stitution of matrimony and be none 
the less beautiful.” 
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HE puts all unmarried women 
into three categories: the first 
“lives in the world of ideas’; to the 
second “men—or a man—are im- 
portant in their scheme of things 
and they are not afraid to live ac- 
cordingly.” The third are the “Les- 
bians” to whom she devotes nearly 
a column of this reputable maga- 
zine. 

She has respect for the institute 
of marriage but will not grant all 
the prerogatives it claims. If she 
gets caught up in love for a married 
man she must be content with half 
a loaf and do all in her power (ap- 
parently except to leave him alone) 
to shield his marriage from scan- 
dal. She thinks that “the concept 
of monogamy must be reéxamined 
in the light of present-day social 
conditions,” that “it is unfair that 
married women are so much less 
free to seek adventure than their 
husbands,” and she explains that 
“every woman has her own code 
which may or may not coincide 
with the code of society.” Her own 
code is “not to try to break up an- 
other woman’s marriage, nor de- 
ceive the wife of the man she loves 
any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary.” She is engaged in a “dan- 
gerous business” but “all living is 
dangerous unless we paddle our 
canoes in the muckish backwaters.” 

Other maxims deduced from her 
experience are that: 

“The man who has the jitters 
about whether he is doing the right 
thing, who wavers back and forth 
because he is afraid of his wife .. . 
should be shot at sunrise.” 

“A woman loses none of her in- 
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tegrity no matter how much she 
loves so long as the man respects 
and values her.” 

“To know another person, catch- 
ing a glimpse of the soul, is the 
greatest privilege that God, if he 
exists, has vouchsafed us.” 

She calls herself “so open and 
honest as to be almost ingenuous.” 
She seems to be also serenely un- 
conscious of her own vices, espe- 
cially of the vice of cruelty. “Life 
is cruel enough,” she says, so she 
“should be afraid to walk to her 
happiness over the coals of another 
man’s misery”! The exclamation 
point is mine. She seems not to 
remember back to her first lines 
about the wife “a little tearful and 
incoherent” and the husband “ter- 
ribly hurt.” She goes on her way 
wrecking marriages and adding to 
the world’s misery with apparent 
insouciance. 

Perhaps this document is ex- 
treme. It may even be fraudulent. 
However, the editors vouch for it 
and think its author not unusual. 
They add with sickening compla- 
cency, “The reading of such an ar- 
ticle may serve as a reminder that 
there are many such people, and 
that no code of sex conduct is likely 
to be accepted by them as humane 
and practical which does not meet 
their contentions coolly and ra- 
tionally.” 

The literary world must be rot- 
ten when even the “best” magazines 
will publish not as a horrible exam- 
ple, but as a right and reasonable 
document what is in fact a chapter 
from the autobiography of a strum- 


pet. 











CAROL OF THE BEASTS 


By CLARE NICHOLL 


THE LAMB: 


A Star in the East; and then 
Beneath the lantern of the morn 
The shepherds raised their crooks 
And cried: “A Child is born!” 


I too was weak and small, 

But from the safe fold on the hill 
I stumbled, and followed the road, 
The rugged road, until— 


Where the straw was warm to my feet; 
And kindled the mountain sod; 
Where a Maid crooned low and sweet, 
I found You, Lamb of God. 


THE Doe: 


They bade me guard the lambs 

Against the wolf, lest I, 

The gentlest friend of man, should wake 
A Sleeping Baby with my cry. 


But, flank to flank as brothers, that night 
The wolves lay down with the sheep. 

I pushed the stable door with my nose 
And saw You smile in Your sleep. 


THE Ass: 


I had known naught but blows, until 
Your Mother stroked my head. 

She did not fear nor yet disdain 

To rest her where I fed. 


And so I saw it all... and I, 
Who am the Ass, was wise; 

I bent my clumsy knees the first 
When I saw her shining eyes. 


TOGETHER: 








Babe, Whom wise men praised; 
Whom armored Kings obey, 





Bless us, dumb beasts, who gave You thanks 


On the first Christmas Day. 








COMMUNIST SNARES FOR YOUTH 
By G. M. GoppEN 


NEW “offensive” has been 

launched against the youth 
of America, and of all other na- 
tions, by the indefatigable militants 
of the Third Communist Interna- 
tional in Moscow. It is a brilliant- 
ly devised tactical maneuver. It 
hits, with unerring aim, the weak- 
est joints in the defensive armor of 
youth. It attacks with all the glam- 
our of the skilled propagandist. In 
effect, the leaders of this new cam- 
paign say to the youth of the world, 
what is perfectly true: War is an 
evil thing. But having enlisted the 
generous heart of youth against the 
cruelties and horrors of modern 
war, the new propaganda proceeds 
to distinguish between national 
wars and class war; and urges 
youth to be valiant in civil war, 
while refusing to take up arms for 
a national cause. This new offen- 
sive is on the widest possible 
“front”; for the appeal is to all 
youth irrespective of party or of 
politics. The young Democrat in 
America, the young Christian So- 
cialist in England, young French- 
men, Czechs, Belgians, Spaniards, 
South Americans, are pressed into 
the ranks of a “peace” propaganda 
which only reveals its incentive to 
the most cruel of all wars, class 
war developing into civil war, when 
its victims have been safely drawn 
within the Communist lines. 

The first attack was directed 
from London, a year ago, and cul- 
minated in the amazingly success- 
ful bogus “anti-war” Conference 
held in Amsterdam, which claimed 


to represent 30,000,000 people, and 
30,000 organizations, drawn from 
27 countries. Vivid accounts of this 
gathering were transmitted. “Every- 
where, crowds of youths,” we read. 
And what was the gospel preached 
to these masses of youth? A gos- 
pel of peace? This is the statement 
made at this “Peace” Conference by 
the leader of the French Commu- 
nists M. Marcel Cachin: “You ask 
our tactics. These are our tactics. 
Transforming imperialist war into 
civil war.” And the illuminating 
comment made on this declaration, 
by the organ of the British Commu- 
nist Party, is that “M. Cachin went 
straight to the point of the fight 
against war (Daily Worker. 8.30. 
32). The atmosphere of the Con- 
ference was quite suitable for this 
official declaration of civil war. Rot 
Front fighters in uniform; chalked 
slogans “Defend the Soviet Union!” 
—Amsterdam was covered with 
chalk—appeals for a “Red fighting 
front”; demands for the “revolu- 
tionary way out.” 

Preparatory comments on _ the 
Conference even went so far as to 
warn the delegates from ideas of 
peace: “A peaceful technique is 
sheer delusion,” they were told; 
and again, “the peaceful way is the 
filthiest illusion mongering” (Daily 
Worker. 8.27.32). An Anti-War 
Conference which warns its mem- 
bers that peace is a filthy illusion 
would seem to call for explanation. 
But so completely were the youth- 
ful participants at Amsterdam, and 
their elders, bemused by the skill 
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of the propagandists that no seri- 


ous protest was recorded. A re- 
sounding “pledge” was passed 
“against war preparations, ... war 


budgets, armaments.” And the dele- 
gates returned to their 27 countries 
prepared to inaugurate the new 
campaign in their home towns. In 
England “Anti-War” Councils and 
Committees were promptly started; 
and a network of specious organi- 
zations was set up, the true aim of 
which was the promotion of class 
war, an aim so carefully masked 
that hundreds of well-intentioned 
citizens joined a movement which 
in their innocence they believed to 
be a campaign for peace. 

After Amsterdam came the deci- 
sion to make a special target of 
youth. In January, 1933, the so- 
called “International Bureau for 
the Youth Movement against War” 
announced an International Youth 
“Anti-War” Conference to be sum- 
moned during the coming summer. 
English University students passed 
resolutions declaring that under no 
circumstances would they fight for 
their country. They were also seen 
conspicuously carrying banners, for 
the first time, in the annual Com- 
munist procession held in London 
on May Day of this year. By June 
last it was claimed that “Youth 
Councils are being formed in every 
locality, linking up groups of young 
anti-war fighters . . . Our task is 
to work insistently wherever young 
workers are.” The movement had 
succeeded in setting up Committees 
in no less than 27 universities and 
colleges in Great Britain and Ire- 
land—in all of which youth was 
being indoctrinated with the virus 
of class war, developing into civil 
war. By August the plans for a 
“World Youth Anti-War Congress” 
were completed. The scene was to 
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be Paris; and ringing appeals were 
being sent out to the youth of all 
countries to come forward. By way 
of encouragement to British youth, 
the organ of the movement, War, 
quoted, in its August issue (p. 2), 
the fact that 39% of 22,612 students 
of 65 American colleges, in 25 
States, signified that they would re- 
fuse to fight in any war. 

The stage was set in Paris in 
September. The leader of the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain, 
Harry Pollitt, declared that “Youth 
must be roused as never before to 
get together in a great world move- 
ment”; and must be convinced that 
“the enemies of the workers are 
never outside their own countries,” 
and that they must engage in “war 
upon the home Governments” 
(Daily Worker. 9.16.33). The of- 
ficial slogan appeared, “Make Paris 
the Amsterdam of Youth”; and the 
Communist Party of Great Britain 
“heartily endorsed” the “Anti-War 
Movement” activities. Whatever 
program is endorsed by any Com- 
munist Party is a program of blood- 
shed, as the Communist documents 
have proved over and over again. 
“Our program is a_ blood-soaked 
reality,” said the official Commu- 
nist organ, Pravda (9.9.28); “The 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat in- 
volves a relentless struggle waged 
with bloodshed . . . war a hundred 
times more difficult, more long 
drawn-out, more complicated than 
the most bloodthirsty war which 
could be possible between Nations,” 
was the declaration of war issued 
by Lenin (“Left Wing Commu- 
nism” and “Infantile Sickness”). 
With superb effrontery the greatest 
warmongers of the world are ad- 
vancing under cover of peace propa- 
ganda. 


To return to Paris. Henri Bar- 
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busse issued a fervent appeal to 
youth “without distinction of polit- 
ical or philosophical opinions,” ad- 
dressing in successive categories 
the Young Workers, Young Peas- 
ants, Young Office Workers and 
Young Students; and calling on 
union for action in the factories, 
schools, universities, ports, mines, 
camps and barracks. Special propa- 
ganda was issued for Boy Scouts. 
It was stated that supporters in 
France were “registering at the rate 
of 4,000 to 5,000 per week. The 
American Committee was “making 
every effort to send a large delega- 
tion and concentrating especially on 
sending young workers from the 
following industries—textiles, coal, 
metal, motor-car, railways and also 
from Roosevelt’s forced labor- 
camps” (Daily Worker. 9.6.33); 
and no less than £2,000 was col- 
lected in America for the expenses 
of sending over the American dele- 
gation. 

When the Congress opened, in 
Paris, on September 22d, over a 
thousand delegates were present, 
all of whom were about 20 years of 
age. Henri Barbusse, in his open- 
ing speech did well to recall the 
revolutionary preparation in France 
in 1789; for the subsequent slaugh- 
ter of the French Revolution has 
been faithfully reénacted by the 
Communist Revolution in Russia 
to-day, with the difference that 
where the French Revolution slew 
by hundreds the Communist Revo- 
lution has slain by hundreds of 
thousands. The Congress sat for 
three days; fighting resolutions 
were passed; and the French Com- 


iThe recorded “casualty list” of the erec- 
tion of the Soviet Dictatorship of the Proleta- 
riat in Russia, during the first four years of 
Communist rule is 1,766,118. As late as 1928 
persons were being shot, according to Soviet 
statistics, at the rate of 17 per day. 
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munist organ, ’Humanité, in its is- 
sue of September 25th, sums up the 
results as the making clear to youth 
that only by violence would they 
achieve their aim. The full report 
in the Daily Worker of London of 
September 26th concluded with a 
trumpet call to class war. “La 
volunté de combattre se lisait dans 
tous les yeux,” confirms the vivid 
report in the columns of ’Human- 
ité. It is precisely this volunté de 
combattre, the splendid energy and 
fervor of youth that is being cap- 
tured by the forces of destruction. 
It is the young idealists who are be- 
ing made war-minded for the most 
cruel of all wars, a war waged 
without the Geneva Convention,— 
civil war. 

The delegates to the Paris Con- 
gress included, we are told, “Social- 
ist Youth, Pacifists, Christian and 
non-party youth.” Can we blame 
these lads of twenty if they are suc- 
cessfully hoodwinked by those past 
masters of propaganda and camou- 
flage, the Third Communist Inter- 
national? The speakers at Paris 
made no secret of their ambitions. 
“We want,” they declared, “to rally 
the masses of youth, irrespective of 
their party affiliations and their po- 
litical opinions”—in other words, 
no youth organization, if possible 
no individual young man will be 
left unattacked. “We take on the 
task of spreading the ideas of the 
Amsterdam movement amongst the 
youth of all countries.” The ideas 
of the Amsterdam movement,— 
ideas for peace? no—“our tactics 
are ... civil war.” The ideas of 
Amsterdam are, to use the Commu- 
nist phrase, “blood-soaked reality.” 
Youth is to be mobilized “in our 
Committees of Action”; these Com- 
mittees of Action are to form a net- 
work in all universities and 
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schools; the villages are to be pene- 
trated no less than the factories; 
“our fighting slogans” are to be 
spread in barracks, on warships 
amongst recruits (International 
Press Correspondence, English Edi- 
tion. September 29, 1933, pp. 599, 
949). The extent to which peace- 
ful penetration has already suc- 
ceeded may be gauged from the fact 
that out of 1,092 delegates only 387 
were members of the Young Com- 
munist Leagues. More than half 
the Congress was a capture of 
youthful forces that should have 
been arrayed on the side of true 
peace, that social peace which is the 
splendid opposite of the class war 
and civil war on the Communist 
Program. 

The Manifesto of this “World 
Youth Congress,” which is printed 
in full in the official organ of the 
Komintern for October 6, 1933 (In- 
ternational Press Correspondence, 
English Edition. Vol. 13. No. 44, 
p. 973), emphasizes this appeal to 
all classes and organizations of 
youth. It is headed “To the Youth 
of the Whole World,” to all “young 
men, young women, workers, stu- 
dents, peasants, clerks, soldiers, 
sailors, and unemployed workers.” 
Then comes the specious exhorta- 
tion, with only a single reference to 
civil war, and violent “blood- 
soaked” revolutions: — “Knowing 
the great need of the younger gen- 
eration, its cares and its will, we 
have worked together fraternally to 
draw up a fighting program for 
youth, a program of salvation, a 
program of victory.” Were the fu- 
ture young “cannon-fodder,” spir- 
itual and physical, of revolution 
ever more skillfully beguiled? And 
the Manifesto does not omit to pre- 
sent to the youth of the world a 
glowing picture of the Soviet Union, 


as the golden city of their hopes, 
wantonly attacked by malicious 
capitalist powers:—“The crushing 
of the Soviet Union offers them [the 
capitalist rulers] not only booty in 
enormous quantities, but it also 
means the end of the most power- 
ful bulwark of the workers of all 
countries.” Here a much needed 
clause is omitted pointing out the 
acute misery of the workers in their 
bulwark of Soviet Russia to-day, 
under conditions of ill-paid con- 
script labor, underfed, wretchedly 
clothed, herded into crowded un- 
sanitary rooms. The Manifesto in- 
cludes a special effort to induce 
American youth to reject service in 
the Civil Conservation Corps of the 
U. S. A. Finally, youth is appealed 
to by the most alluring of slogans 
for all generous young minds, the 
slogan of the “new order,” of the 
“glorious morrow,” of “life and 
progress”; and the announcement 
is made that National Congresses 
of Youth will be prepared and or- 
ganized for the year 1934. The 
last word of the Manifesto strikes 
just the note likely to be most effi- 
cacious in the capture of the best 
among the youth of all nations:— 
“Let us carry the fighting spirit, 
and the enthusiasm which devel- 
oped at this Congress, into the 
ranks of youth. Let us organize a 
great and victorious army of youth 
under the banner of a new civiliza- 
tion.” 

It is this lying call to enroll un- 
der the banner of a “new civiliza- 
tion” which will be sounding in the 
ears of American youth, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, in 1934. The 
same appeal is being made to Eng- 
lish youth, in the new Communist 
organ, The Student Vanguard. The 
Vanguard, declared the Editorial of 
the enlarged series commencing last 
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September, stands for the creation 
of that “new order of Society” 
which has already been set up in 
the Soviet Union. The editor 
claims that a “new wave” has swept 
through the English universities, in- 
cluding the formation of a Federa- 
tion of (Communistic) Student So- 
cieties. Students are told that their 
only allies must be workers; in oth- 
er words they are enrolled in the 
ranks of class war fighters. They 
are also told that an International 
Youth Bureau has been elected by 
the students attending the Paris 
Youth Congress. This International 
Bureau and its promised Bulletin 
will doubtless be fully occupied in 
spreading the legend of the “free 
rich culture rising in the Soviet 
Union,” and of the “new society” of 
the U. S. S. R. 

The attempt to foist upon the 
youth of to-day a new culture which 
is announced as the “truly pro- 
gressive ideological trend of the 
revolutionary working-class,” a cul- 
ture which will be militantly athe- 
ist, and which is vigorously sup- 
ported by the atheist “International 
of Proletarian Freethinkers” (Mani- 
festo of the I. P. F.—September, 
1933), will be operated in conjunc- 
tion with the allurements of the so- 
called “Anti-War” associations. The 
official international organ of the 
Komintern has recently stated, in 
many languages, that “the victori- 
ous socialist cultural revolution in 
the country of the Soviets, which 
has given 160,000,000 people a 
fresh ideal, and which . . . has done 
away with religion as a social mass 
symptom, means the end of bour- 
geois culture.” That is to say, the 
end of Christian civilization. 
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The new attack on youth has 
thus a double objective: 

To create in the youth of all 
classes, from the working lad at the 
bench to the student in the univer- 
sities, the will to civil war. 

To create in the student youth, 
both the university students, and 
the worker students gathered to- 
gether in study clubs, week-end 
schools and summer schools, a con- 
tempt for all existing and for all 
historic culture; and a fervent de- 
sire to spread the new militant 
atheist culture of Soviet ideology. 

Are the young students in Amer- 
ican universities, the youth of in- 
numerable youth organizations, re- 
ceiving due warning of the hideous 
hollowness, the intellectual atrophy, 
the foulness and bestiality of the 
so-called “new civilization” and 
“new culture” which they are in- 
cited to build up on the negation of 
God, the negation of all morality, 
the negation of freedom, the nega- 
tion of humanity and justice? Are 
well-documented proofs being 
broadcast of the real nature of this 
new “civilization,” as seen in full 
working order in the cities and vil- 
lages of Soviet Russia to-day? A 
solid mass of such proofs is now 
available, from the recently pub- 
lished records of men who have 
lived for many years under the So- 
viet rule, and who are intimately 
acquainted with the Russian peo- 
ple and the Russian language. Is it 
not time that a systematic counter- 
attack, based on documented rec- 
ords, should be launched, for the 
enlightenment of youth, now left 
exposed and defenseless against the 
advancing forces of the Third In- 
ternational? 
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OM his perch on the wheel of 

the cart Pat Rogan watched the 
unequal combat. A couple of angry 
barks from the dog, a pitiful scream 
of terror from the rabbit, and all 
was over. In response to a per- 
emptory whistle, the victor bound- 
ed on to the roadway and proudly 
deposited the spoil at his master’s 
feet. Lifting the still quivering car- 
cass of gray and white, he felt the 
plump body with a gratified air. 

“Good dog, Rover! Get ’em, old 
fellow.” 

Rover barked _ appreciation, 
wagged his tail delightedly, and 
scampered off among the heather- 
clad sandhills. Throwing the dead 
rabbit on the ditch, his master re- 
turned to his interrupted task of 
putting a “crevin” on the cart of 
turf. With the sure hand of an 
adept he built up the hard, black 
sods, slanting them inwards from 
the crib’s sides. Then, springing to 
the ground, he surveyed the struc- 
ture with critical eye. Apparently 
it met with his approval for, turn- 
ing to the stack by the roadside, he 
proceeded to leave it secure. Care- 
fully settling the scattered sods in- 
to the open face, he covered it with 
a few armfuls of the rushes that 
thatched it. In a busy season the 
turf was often left thus by the 
bogside, to be carted home later. 

Taking out his clasp-knife, Ro- 
gan cut some of the long heather 
that lined the ditch and tied it into 
a bundle. Then he whistled for the 
dog. After a little delay Rover ap- 
peared, looking this time rather 
crestfallen. He had failed to un- 
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earth a second quarry. His master 
fastened the rabbit and heather to 
the back of the crib; then, with a 
“Gee-up” to the jennet, he caught 
the spokes and helped her start the 
cart on the homeward journey. 

The bog road was heavy and, 
here and there, the winter floods 
had cut it into deep channels. 
Every now and then he had to haul 
strenuously at the shaft, to assist 
the patient animal plodding wearily 
along. Overhead, the sky had the 
leaden hue of a wrung dishcloth. 
Away to the west, spreading out 
until it melted into the horizon, lay 
the ocean. It, too, looked gloomy, 
save where, here and there in the 
distance, the “white horses” showed 
—sure forerunners of approaching 
storm. Below lay the town, its 
twinkling lights already proclaim- 
ing the end of the short winter’s 
day. 

The shrill whistle of a train 
smote the ear, followed by the 
rhythmic puff-puff of the engine. 
It seemed unusually distinct. Over 
the wide expanse of bog had fallen 
an eerie stillness, broken now and 
again by the piercing call of the 
curlew. The mountain, seeming 
nearer than ever, rose abruptly 
from the bog’s edge, unrelieved ex- 
cept for an occasional sheep brows- 
ing the scanty herbage. Motion- 
less, they looked for all the world 
like round, white rocks embedded 
in its bare side. 

The gloomy quiet had its reflex 
in the living things around. Rapt 
in thought, Pat Rogan plodded stol- 
idly along by the side of the jennet 
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and cart. Even Rover, relinquish- 
ing his futile search for rabbits in 
the wayside fields, trotted dejected- 
ly at his master’s heels. 

The lamp was lighted in the win- 
dow as the cart turned into the 
bdithrin. He could see Brigid’s fig- 
ure in the doorway. Halting, he 
scrutinized her face. 

“No news, I suppose?” 

She shook her head. 

“Not a word. Mary Kate called 
at the post office, coming home 
from school of her, but it was the 
same old story.” 

His face fell. 

“Bad enough,” he said. “Hoping 
against hope I was there’d be some 
word to-day, and the big letter that 
was on the candle last night.” 

“Ah, well—God is good.” She 
examined the contents of the cart 
in the light from the window. 
“Them turf look fine and dry. 
They be to be well thatched.” 

“Dry as snuff they are, thank 
God. It goes to the heart in me 
though having to sell them. Well 
I know we'll be shook enough for 
fire again the Spring. But, sure 
what can a body do?” 

“If I were you, Pat, I'd leave 
home a crib for ourselves before 
the week is out. No matter what 
else we have we must have a good 
fire for the Christmas.” 

“"Deed, ay. A good fire, they 
say, is half food. I'd better be leav- 
ing this lock secure for the night 
anyhow.” 

From the door Brigid watched 
him as he led the cart away. Then 
she turned into the kitchen. Round 
a table a number of children were 
busy with their home-work. On a 
creepy stool by the hearth a boy, 
younger and frailer than the others, 
sat playing with the dog. She ad- 
dressed one of the older lads. 
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“Run away out, Sean, and give 
your father a hand stabling the 
jennet. You can finish that later 
on.” 

She bustled around the kitchen, 
busy with her household duties. 
After a few minutes Pat came in. 
He threw the bundle of heather in 
a corner and slung the rabbit from 
a peg in the wall. 

“I brought you the makings of a 
couple of besoms,” he said. 

“The very thing I wanted. And 
you got a rabbit, too, I see. Now, 
Séamus, boy, you'll get what you’re 
fond of to-morrow. Badly in need 
of nourishment the poor child is,” 
she told her husband. “He hasn’t 
the appetite of a poor robin these 
times.” 

The father drew a stool up to the 
fire. 

“That'll never do, Séamus. Laid 
up for the Christmas you'll be if 
you go on like that.” 

With a live coal held in the 
tongs, he made furious efforts to 
kindle an almost empty pipe. His 
wife crossed to the dresser and 
rummaged behind the plates. 

“I declare but I was forgetting. 
Here, boy, let the last day be the 
worst day.” 

She handed him a junk of tobac- 
co. His face brightened. 

“How did you manage it?” he 
asked. 

“I knew you’d be dying for a 
dreas when you'd get back, so I 
sent Sean there over with a few 
eggs to the shop. A wee grain of 
tea and sugar and that bit of to- 
bacco is all he had back for them. 
Still a man must get some little 
comfort.” 

Rogan held the empty pipe be- 
tween his teeth while he cut a fill 
of the precious weed and teased it 
between his palms. 














“Queer, now, how a habit grows 
on one,” he said. “I’d almost as 
lief do without the bit and sup as 
without the smoke.” 

“Sure don’t I know it? Gather- 
ing that lock of eggs I was for a 
whole week, in hopes I’d be able to 
scrape together the price of them 
books Mary Kate wants. A crying 
shame it is to have the creature 
standing in the class with her two 
hands as long as other, and her so 
big too.” 

“It’s gall to me to think of the 
poor childre not being able to be as 
good as another. I'd like to give 
them plenty of the schooling any- 
way, when we have nothing else to 
give them. If you believe me, I 
hate to think of Séamus there be- 
ing so long at home.” 

“That reminds me, Pat—if you 
can at all, get a wee bit of leather 
to fix his boots when you go in 
with the turf to-morrow. His poor 
feet were wringing wet this eve- 
ning.” 

“Whatever falls behind the leath- 
er must be got. I like them always 
to have dry feet. Dinny didn’t give 
Mary Kate the loan of the Weekly, 
did he?” 

“You'll get it behind the blue 
dish on the dresser there. My 
hands is dirty mixing this mash for 
the cows.” 

Drawing his stool closer to the 
lamp, Pat began to peruse his pa- 
per, while he sent cloud after cloud 
of strong-smelling tobacco smoke 
curling upwards to the rafters. He 
was making up for lost time. There 
was silence in the kitchen. Rover, 
stretched at full length across the 
hearth-stone, looked the picture of 
lazy comfort. Séamus’ tricks had 


long ceased to have any attraction 
for him and he snored contentedly. 
The children had left the table, 
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where their mother was now busily 
preparing the evening meal—por- 
ridge for the young folk, bread and 
tea for themselves. There was a 
thin scrape of butter on Pat’s 
bread. Her own, half hidden in the 
shadows, was dry. 

“Any word in the paper of how 
things is going the other side?” she 
inquired, as her husband drew his 
stool over to the table. The chil- 
dren, seated around the hearth, 
were busy with their porridge. 

“By all accounts there’s a power 
of unemployment,” he said some- 
what hesitatingly. 

Brigid glanced towards the group 
at the fire. They were intent on 
their meal. She spoke softly. 

“That lady next door was in 
awhile ago. On tenterhooks she 
does be these times to know if we’re 
getting any word from Paid.” 

“She’s troubled I’m sure. I heard 
the same damsel’s talk when the 
poor lad was on the run. Mad she 
was that he got safe to New York.” 

“Long as I know Beesy Coggins 
she was always glad to have the 
bad word to say. If a stranger 
passed the road, she couldn’t sleep 
content that night, unless she’d be 
able to rip up his whole seed, breed, 
and generation.” 

“Signs on it, sorra many friends 
she has. And what had she to say 
this time?” 

“All anxiety she was, moryah, 
when we didn’t get a letter for the 
Christmas. Of course I never let 
on that it’s three months and more 
since we had even a line. You may 
take your davy, though, she has it 
all from Dinny the postman. Sorra 
day he passes but she’s out pump- 
ing news out of him. There’s not 
a sinner from end to end of the par- 
ish gets a letter but she can tell 
you the ins and outs of it.” 
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“*The News of the World,’” Sean 
Fada christened her one time, and 
he wasn’t far astray. A wonder 
now Dinny wouldn’t be abler for 
her, and him knowing the class she 
is.” 

“Talking of the awful distress 
that’s in America of late she was. 
She says it’s a terror all the Irish 
that’s lined up in the streets wait- 
ing for bread. Oh, Pat, it put me 
terrible through other when I 
thought of Paid. Wouldn’t it be 
awful if our poor boy was like 
that?” 

Her voice broke and two big tears 
trickled down her cheeks. Pat 
cleared his throat suspiciously. 

“Nonsense, woman, nonsense,” 
he said, making a brave attempt to 
look unconcerned. “That one takes 
a delight in looking the black side 
of everything. "Twould be ease to 
the parish if the tongue was cut out 
of her.” 

Noisily he pushed his stool back 
to the chimney corner and took up 
the paper again. But, though he 
tried to appear engrossed in its 
contents, his fidgety turning of the 
pages showed that his thoughts 
were far away. Silence had fallen 
on the group round the fire. With 
the keen intuition of childhood, 
they sensed something wrong. Now 
and again they stole furtive glances 
at the table where their mother still 
sat, her chin resting on her hands. 
At length, with a half-smothered 
sigh, she got to her feet and began 
to prepare for milking. Her hus- 
band looked up from his paper. 

“I forgot to take a look at the 
cow since I came back,” he said. 
“What way is she all evening?” 

“Just the same. Sean gave her 
an armful of hay, but she barely 
tasted it.” 

“I don’t like how that cow is at 


all, Pat,” she told him when she 
returned. “Lying down I got her 
when I went out, and I had great 
work getting her to rise. She'd 
hardly look at her mash, and you 
can see from the can there how 
she’s gone off in her milk.” 

Pat looked perturbed. 

“The Lord between us and harm, 
if anything was to happen that 
cow, we'd be left without a drop of 
milk for the Christmas. The yellow 
one’s time isn’t up till the New 
Year.” 

“Maybe, in the name of God, you 
should take a run over as far as 
Andy Ban’s, and ask him to have a 
look at her. He has always the 
name of being lucky with cattle.” 

Andy’s visit did nothing to allay 
their uneasiness. 

“To be candid with ye, I don’t 
care for how she is,” he declared. 
“Pat o’ the Hill had a beast affect- 
ed the self-same way, and he lost 
her. You wouldn’t think of fetch- 
ing out the vet to see her?” 

Pat considered. 

“Them vets do be terrible saucy,” 
he said. “Badly a body can afford 
to be planking down the fee and 
the times that’s in it.” 

“Ay, that’s true. Well, if I was 
you, I’d drop in to the doctor’s shop 
to-morrow and get him to make up 
a good draught for her. They say 
that new man is as good as any 
vet.” 

“Musha, maybe it’s in him the 
luck ’ud be. I'll give him a call 
anyway.” 

Pat filled his pipe and, having 
lighted it, passed it to the other. 
When they had smoked and 
chatted, Andy rose to go. 

“Isn’t it a shame to see you leav- 
ing the house without wetting your 
lips?” said Brigid regretfully. “Let 
me make a mouthful of tea for you 
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itself when we haven’t anything 
stronger.” 

But Andy was adamant. 

“Just only after the tea I was 
when himself there popped in,” he 
said. “I couldn’t look at another 
drop if you paid me.” 

“Wasn’t it too bad putting the 
journey on you, and you dead tired 
after your tramp from town?” 

Andy laughed. 

“Arrah, God give you sense, 
ma’am. Catch me wearing shoe- 
leather when I could get landed at 
the door for a tanner. Out in state 
I came, if you please, in the flying 
bedstead.” 

The Rogans looked puzzled. 

“That’s what Sean Fada chris- 
tened the ould Ford that Foxy Re- 
gan bought for a fiver,” Andy ex- 
plained. “You’d hear her coming 
a mile away, but still she goes and 
sure that’s the main thing.” 

“I think I'd rather trust to 
shanks’ mare,” was Mrs. Rogan’s 
laughing comment. 

“Troth then, I'll have another trip 
in her if the Lord spares me, before 
the Christmas is out,” Andy de- 
clared as he took his departure. 
“There’s nothing like high life.” 

That night, after the Rosary was 
said and the young people had gone 
to bed, Pat Rogan and his wife sat 
talking. 

“It’s a blue look-out for the 
Christmas, Brigid,” he said gloom- 
ily. “That medicine’ll put a big 
hole in whatever I get for the turf. 
A poor thing it is a body not to 
have a little roughness of money at 
a time like this, especially where 
there’s childre.” 

“I d’know, Pat, would there be 
any chance of getting a few things 
on credit in Kerrigan’s. Many’s the 
shilling we left him even if we do 
owe him a trifle now.” 
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“You don’t know Andrew Ker- 
rigan, Brigid. He’s a hard man and 
money is his god. I couldn’t bring 
myself to approach him again after 
the way he took me the last time.” 

“I suppose Andy’s Catherine was, 
like the rest of them, looking for 
news?” 

“Ay, all talk she was about the 
big check Pat o’ the Hills’ people 
got the other day. Within in the 
post office in Ballycarbury the letter 
was waiting for him when Pat 
called.” He paused and stared into 
the fire, his brows puckered. “D’you 
know what I was thinking, Brigid? 
I’ll call at the office in town to- 
morrow and—lI’ll get a letter!” 

He spoke with suppressed excite- 
ment. His wife looked up inquir- 
ingly. 

“I—I don’t understand, Pat.” 

“Tl tell them I got it anyhow, 
and that’ll stop their tongues from 
wagging. Paid never let a Christ- 
mas pass up to this without send- 
ing a good check, and I know it’s 
not his fault that it didn’t come 
the year.” 

“Sure, who knows luck? Maybe 
it’d come yet.” 

He shook his head. 

“No, Brigid, we always had his 
letter a clear fortnight before Christ- 
mas. He never let it run this late. 
Besides, as you know, we hadn’t as 
much as a line from him for 
months.” 

“But, Pat—” 

“There’s no buts about it. My 
mind’s made up. Sorra sinner 
barring yourself and myself’ll ever 
be the wiser, and it’ll give all the 
busy tongues a holiday.” 


The night came wet and stormy. 
The rain had ceased, but the morn- 
ing looked bleak and cheerless as 
Pat Rogan finished his preparations 
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for the road. He halted the cart at 
the door. 

“I’m after having a look in at the 
cow,” he said, as Brigid helped him 
on with his old overcoat. She’s 
nothing better anyway.” 

She looked worried. 

“With God’s help the medicine’ll 
leave her all right. I hope, Pat, 
you'll get a good price for the turf, 
for dear knows we need it.” 

She watched the cart till it turned 
out of the bdithrin, then went in to 
prepare the children’s breakfast. 
After they had gone to school—all 
but Séamus who was still in bed— 
she moved round the house, me- 
chanically performing her usual 
morning duties. She fed the fowl 
and milked the sick cow. With 
sinking heart she noted that the 
yield was still less. She wouldn’t 
be able to gather sufficient to make 
a little mioscdin of butter for the 
Christmas. Ah well— 

A footstep in the bdithrin caught 
her ear. It was the postman on his 
rounds. With heart fluttering she 
went out to meet him. 

“You have news for me, Dinny?” 

“IT have, ma’am, but I’m in dread 
it’s not what you’re expecting. Cer- 
tain I was I'd be bringing you a fine 
heavy letter one of these days.” 

“Ay, indeed, Paid never forgets 
us, and I’m sure he won’t this year 
either. Pat was saying he’d call at 
the office in town to-day. He often 
gets a letter there of late.” 

“I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
he got one to-day. Them American 
letters do often come in on the mid- 
day mail. Well, that it may be a 
good one ma’am, when it does 
come—that’s all the harm I wish 
ye.” And, with a jovial wave of his 
hand, Dinny went on his way. 

Brigid looked at the letter. The 
envelope, a large one, bore the im- 
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print of a Ballycarbury firm of so- 
licitors. Tremblingly she tore it 
open. It was a note threatening 
legal proceedings if the account due 
to Andrew Kerrigan was not paid 
forthwith. A mist swam before her 


eyes. Half stunned, she leaned 
against the wall. This was the last 
straw. 


A faint movement in the haggard 
caught her ear. She went in the 
direction of the sound. Beesy Cog- 
gins was standing at the side of the 
hayrick. Brigid knew she had been 
listening. 

“Just searching for one of the 
hens I was,” she said, trying to look 
unconcerned. “She’s laying out on 
me for the past week. You got 
news, I see.” 

She threw a keen glance at the 
open letter. Half-guiltily Brigid 
thrust it into her breast. 

“Only a circular for Pat,” she 
said, with assumed indifference. 
“It’s of no importance.” 

“Seldom there does be much of 
the good in them big letters. I'd be 
just as glad to be left without them. 
Thinking I was it might be some 
news from Péid. Queer now ye 
wouldn’t have a letter before this.” 

“Never you fear it’ll come in its 
own good time. We’re not worry- 
ing a bit over it.” 

“Oh, of course not. Only just, 
things is so topsy-turvy over there 
of late, it’s hard to know how any- 
one is.” 

“You can make your mind easy 
on that score. According to Paid’s 
last letter he’s well and doing fine.” 

“*’Deed in sowl and I’m glad to 
hear it. Poor Paid! A lauchey lad 
he always was, even if we used to 
have an odd hot word over politics 
itself.” 

She stopped and sniffed. There 
was a smell of burning in the air. 
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“Well, amn’t I a fret? Here I 
am putting off me, and, if the Lord 
hasn’t said it, the cake I left on the 
pan for Owney’s breakfast is burnt 
to a cinder.” 

She hurried off towards the house 
where she lived alone with her 
brother. 

Once inside the kitchen, Brigid 
closed and fastened the door. Tak- 
ing the letter from her breast, 
she read and re-read it. Then, sit- 
ting on a low stool before the fire, 
she rocked herself to and fro in si- 
lent grief. 

Pat Rogan arrived home just as 
the children were coming from 
school. Sean burst into the kitchen, 
all excitement. 

“Great news, mother! My father 
got a letter in town and he has a 
big box home with him for the 
Christmas.” 

Séamus sprang from his seat in 
the corner and rushed out to verify 
the story. His mother followed 
slowly. If even the faintest of faint 
hopes had surged up within her, 
the first glance at her husband’s 
face dispelled it. He was simply 
playing a part. 

The noise of the cart brought 
Beesy Coggins to her door. The 
big box was too much for her curi- 
osity. She was in to the kitchen 
on Pat’s heels. Her sharp eyes fol- 
lowed the box, as he carried it up 
to the room. 

“D’you know what I’m in for 
now, Brigid? The loan of the last 
I want for Owney. He’s just going 
to put a few studs in my Sunday 
shoes.” She loitered on until Pat 
reappeared. “You’re back early 
from town, Pat, and, bedad, I see 
you didn’t come home empty-hand- 
ed. It’s yourself it takes to sell the 
turf.” 

Pat laughed. 
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“Faith it’d take a queer lot of 
turf to buy all that’s in yon box,” 
he said. “Just a few things I got 
for the Christmas when I cashed 
Paid’s check to-day.” 

“And you got a letter? Well, 
now, isn’t that great? And a good 
one I'll warrant you?” 

“Never better, thanks be to God.” 

“Well, and amn’t I glad? Sure 
didn’t I say all along it’d come? I 
must hurry out and tell Owney. 
He'll be delighted.” 

Round the fire that night the Ro- 
gans discussed the situation. 
Though the children were long in 
bed they spoke in whispers. The 
solicitor’s letter had upset Pat. 

“I never thought Kerrigan ‘ud 
pounce on us like that,” he said. 
“We were always good customers.” 

“Wait till he hears all this hub- 
bub about the letter. As sure as a 
gun he’ll land Daly, the bailiff, out 
with a process to us before the 
Christmas. I’m afraid, Pat, it was 
a foolish thing putting out that 
story.” 

“Won't it shut people’s mouths 
anyway? Look at that one next 
door. A born saint, with wings and 
all, wouldn’t put up with her.” 

“Ay, but what about the poor 
childre? Think of the sell they'll 
get when the box is opened and 
nothing in it.” 

Pat’s face wore a look of deter- 
mination as he got to his feet. 

“If I was to beg, borrow, or steal 
the money, Brigid, the childre won’t 
be disappointed. I’ve my mind 
made up on that.” 

Brigid made no reply. In silence 
she raked the fire and put out the 
lamp. Then she followed her hus- 
band down to the room. 

The week that followed brought 
no lightening of the misfortunes 
that seemed to crowd down on them 
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with such grim persistence. Rather, 
indeed, did it tend to multiply 
them, for, despite Andy Ban’s un- 
flagging care, the cow died. This 
was the second cow that Pat had 
lost within a twelvemonth and 
Gortnashee, genuinely grieved over 
his ill luck, wished to show its sym- 
pathy in a practical form. But Pat 
would have none of it. 

“No, men, I can’t have it,” he 
said, when Andy Ban and Sean 
Fada ventured to sound him on the 
matter. “The hat never went round 
for a Rogan yet and, please God, it 
never will. I’m more than thankful 
to the neighbors but—I think they'll 
understand.” 

And they did, and showed their 
appreciation of the proud spirit that 
lay behind his refusal by ensuring 
that, whatever other things the Ro- 
gan family might lack for the 
Christmas, milk would not be one 
of them. 

As for Brigid, her stoic fortitude 
seemed to increase in the face of 
each new trial. 

“It’s the will of God, Pat, and we 
must put up with it,” was her con- 
stant reminder. “He sends people 
crosses just as He sends them bless- 
ings, and sure, boy, it’s an old say- 
ing that the darkest hour is the 
hour before the dawn.” 


It wanted but two days of Christ- 
mas. Brigid had been over at the 
shop making the few small pur- 
chases her limited resources would 
permit. Her husband had received 
express injunctions not to leave the 
house during her absence. That 


precious box under the bed had to 
be jealously guarded from the 
young people’s prying eyes. Already 
Séamus had made several ineffec- 
tive attempts to solve the mystery 
of its contents. 
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“Tll have to be up with the 
skreek of day, and off to town with 
another crib of turf,” Pat declared. 
“No matter what comes or goes, 
that box can’t be empty when it’s 
opened.” 

Brigid nodded dolefully. 

“I’m afraid that talk about the 
check only made matters worse. If 
you’d seen the nose old Dan had on 
him behind the counter. Jealous 
he is, of course, at us getting so lit- 
tle from him.” 

“Ah, well, what can be done? 
Sick, sore, and tired I was, listen- 
ing to the talk of the whole of 
them. I could stand it no longer.” 

“Ay, but I was thinking, after 
all, maybe we misjudged them. 
Look at how thoughtful all the 
neighbors are since the cow died. 
Sarah Jane McClure, the creature, 
sent over one of Andy Ban’s lads 
awhile ago with a few nice prints 
of butter, and sure even herself 
next door didn’t forget us.” 

“I suppose, like a lot of people, 
her bark is worse than her bite. 
Still I can’t forget her old chat 
about the lad that’s far away. Peo- 
ple can’t cut my head and give me 
a plaster.” 

His wife sighed. 

“Talking of Paid, I dropped in to 
the chapel to say a prayer, going 
past of me. Brian Keegan and a 
couple of the lads were putting up 
the crib, and sure it nearly wrung 
the heart in me when I thought of 
how often our own poor boy had 
done the same. I couldn’t help 
wondering where he was and how 
he was this blessed night. And 
then I knelt down and said a 
prayer, and d’you know, Pat, it 
gave me great comfort. Somehow 
or other I felt that everything’d 
come all right.” 


She paused and listened. The 
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throbbing of a motor-engine fell 
distinctly on her ears. Sean came 
rushing in. 

“There’s a car stopped at the 
road and some stranger is coming 
up the bdithrin,” he announced ex- 
citedly. 

“I wonder who the visitor can 
be,” his father said. “Not many 
motors does pass this way after 
dark.” 

Brigid had turned pale. 

“Pat, it’s Daly, the bailiff! 1 
know it. He makes a habit of com- 
ing after nightfall. Dear knows, 
it’s the poor Christmas-box he’s 
bringing us.” 

A step sounded on the street. 
Rover barked loudly. The next mo- 
ment a young man, wearing a heavy 
overcoat and light gray hat, stood 
framed in the doorway. One glance 
and she recognized him. 

“Paid! My boy! My boy!” 

She flew across the kitchen and 
embraced her son. 


“I just wanted to give you all a 
pleasant surprise,” he explained, as 
they sat round the fire a couple of 
hours later. They had let him into 
the secret of the bogus letter and 
the mysterious box, and he chuck- 
led over the story. ; 

“We'll have a great time open- 
ing that box to-morrow night, Séa- 
mus,” he said. “I wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything. I ordered 
the car out for the morning and 
we'll all go off to town. We'll drive 
home after the Christmas candles 
are lighted and bring the neighbors 
in. And then, Séamus’ll open the 
big box and we'll all drink his 
health—eh, Séamus?” 
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From his creepy in the corner the 
delighted Séamus smiled assent. 
The others were still puzzled over 
the unexpected turn of events. 

“A wonder, though, you were so 
long without writing, Paid,” said 
his father. “Your mother there 
and myself were terrible uneasy. 
We thought you were down and 
out.” 

Paid smiled. 

“If I wasn’t, I was next door to it 
part of the time. You see,” he went 
on, “I worked hard when I went 
over there first, and made good 
money. Fortune seemed to smile 
on me, for the shares I invested in 
jumped sky-high. I had just made 
up my mind to sell out and come 
home, when the slump came. My 
shares dropped until they were 
worth next to nothing and, to make 
matters worse, I lost my job. I 
hated writing home the bad news, 
though, for a while, it looked as if 
I'd soon have to join the bread- 
line. Still I clung to the shares 
like grim death and, thank God, I 
won through, for they soared again, 
more quickly even than they had 
dropped. I waited until they 
reached the peak, and then I sold. 
And now, here I am, fairly com- 
fortable, and here I mean to stay 
and help on the farm. America is 
all right, but, as Sean Fada used to 
say, it’s a hard country where a 
man has to work even on a wet 
day.” 

Pat Rogan laughed, but his wife 
continued to gaze, through tear- 
dimmed eyes, into the glowing 
coals. 

“God is good and He has a good 
Mother,” she said simply. 
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66 HY do the heathen rage 

against me?” I feel like re- 
peating that cry of anguish of the 
ancient psalmist whenever I read 
the effusions of some of our more 
“radical” present-day novelists. 
America is the only country in the 
world that puts up with a constant 
target practice of home-talent au- 
thors aimed at every custom and 
ideal held worth while by the na- 
tion’s inhabitants. We actually pay 
out hundreds of thousands annual- 
ly to have our self-appointed seers 
and prophets insult us! 

A schoolboy once declared that 
“algebra symbols are used when 
you don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about.” Just so with a goodly 
number of these advanced Amer- 
ican fiction writers whose drably 
pessimistic and subtly anti-social 
works our younger folk are reading 
and quoting—and to some extent 
imitating in actions—in this era. 

For the tragedy of it all is that a 
proportion of American youth is 
taking these iconoclastic critics 
rather seriously. These high school 
and college boys and girls are go- 
ing about with a rather condescend- 
ing, pitying air concerning certain 
old-fashioned notions about morals, 
ethics, and long established de- 
cencies. They display a most su- 
percilious pessimism about poor, 
old decrepit American civilization. 
After reading such interpreters of 
modern life as Mencken, Lewis, 
Dreiser, Hecht, Anderson, and 
Waldo Frank these youngsters feel 


quite contemptuous toward the an- 
cient, homespun ideas and theories 
of humanity. 

And what are these more “ad- 
vanced” book-makers—they them- 
selves humbly admit the “ad- 
vanced”-—saying about us poor, be- 
fuddled, benighted fellow country- 
men. Well, first of all, they ac- 
claim with fervor that we are a 
profoundly unhealthy and unhappy 
people. Did you realize it? Have 
you, Mr. Average American Citizen, 
been aware that mentally and spir- 
itually you have been at death’s 
door all these years? Then, that is 
the mission of several of our liter- 
ary doctors—to make you under- 
stand the hideousness of the social 
cancer that, unobserved, is gnawing 
at your vitals. 

Mr. Babbitt, they inform us, is a 
very sick man and doesn’t know it. 
Meanwhile Mr. Babbitt—in spite of 
his desperate condition—goes about 
his daily business of earning a liv- 
ing, tragically unaware that he is a 
wreck—with the literary undertak- 
er’s eyes upon him. I am most 
willing to concede the fact that Mr. 
Babbitt is far from ideal. I confess 
that he is starved zxsthetically and 
is pathetically ignorant of it. I ad- 
mit that many of his ilk secretly 
sneer at musicians (especially the 
male ones) and see small purpose 
in God’s creation of artists and 
poets. I realize that often Mr. Bab- 
bitt displays interest in these artis- 
tic folk only when he discovers, to 
his amazement, that some of them 














are receiving large incomes. Often- 
times, also, any man dealing in 
pure ideas instead of merely con- 
crete things is utterly incomprehen- 
sible to Mr. Babbitt. To him Ein- 
stein is frequently a sort of curios- 
ity, like some new animal at the 
zoo. Relativity, it is true, is apt to 
be for him simply a “fool theory” 
until he finds that it may demand 
corrections in the delicate instru- 
ments used in his factory. And this 
too I freely acknowledge: that Mr. 
Babbitt’s culture is decidedly lim- 
ited. There is plenty of culture in 
America; but, like our wealth, it is 
poorly distributed; it is in chunks 
separated by large areas of intellec- 
tual poverty. 

Hence Mr. Babbitt is forlorn 
when he is away from his office. 
Hence too may arise his drinking 
parties or his affairs with ballet 
dancers. His paucity of cultural 
ideals may even have been the 
cause of the curious circumstance 
that near a certain Middle Western 
metropolis the sheriff, raiding a 
road-house, captured sixty mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce 
gathered around sixty fighting 
roosters! It may also have caused 
the despairing cry of a club of gen- 
uinely cultured women for whom I 
was giving a course of lectures on 
great writers, when the suggestion 
was made that a meeting be held to 
which the husbands might be in- 
vited. “Oh, no!” was the cry; 
“they wouldn’t know what we are 
talking about; they would be bored 
to death!” 

Granted all this, then; granted 
that Mr. Babbitt is weak in those 
things which are supposed to feed 
the spirit of man. Granted that 
America has many a branch of 
Main Street. The question arises: 
Why do these authors toss forth 
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the inference that America is the 
only country possessing such drab 
thoroughfares? Europe is full of 
them. Go out twenty-five miles 
from Paris and you may find as 
drab villages with as drab inhabit- 
ants as ever infested the streets of 
Pumpkin Center. Main Street is 
the longest street in the world; the 
brightest end of it is right here in 
America. 

And now comes the important 
question: How did this nation of 
Babbitts ever happen to have a 
Main Street at all? The answer is 
immediately and confidently thrust 
upon us by these modern literary 
physicians. The whole trouble 
harks back to those dreadful Puri- 
tan ancestors of ours! If we had 
only chosen more pleasant grand- 
dads. we might have been such a 
happy, healthy people. In short, 
the anti-Puritan spirit forms the 
substratum of much of our contem- 
porary radical American writing. 
Dreiser, Mencken, Lewis, Hecht, 
Anderson, Ludwig Lewisohn, Waldo 
Frank—these are but a few of the 
pessimistic who, as I interpret their 
productions, despair of us because 
of our Puritan taint. 

Now, back of a great deal of the 
present-day literary protest in this 
nation I seem to discern one emo- 
tion in common—a deep irritation 
toward the Puritan because he was 
not obsessed with the idea of sex. 
It is indeed possible that the Puri- 
tan may have had a single-track 
mind; but it was not the single 
track of adultery, a theme in which 
several of our latter-day literary 
diagnosticians seem abnormally in- 
terested. To us Philistine descend- 
ants of Puritans some of the fic- 
tional discussions of the topic 
might be left with more clarifying 
results to the annual meetings of 
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the American Medical Association. 

Repression! Repression! That 
is the wail of so many of our pen- 
wielding social critics. Let us 
glance at Waldo Frank’s Our 
America, a book that evidently has 
been read by thousands of our 
younger generation. What is its 
thesis? To me personally it 
amounts simply to this: that Puri- 
tanism’s whole basis was and is the 
repression of natural instincts. Of 
course, the question that immedi- 
ately comes to the Philistine’s mind 
is: Where would this nation have 
landed if our forefathers had not 
repressed some “natural instincts’? 
Mr. Frank and several other ad- 
vanced authors of the hour inti- 
mate rather clearly that the Puri- 
tan sacrificed moral growth and 
suffered sexual starvation by sur- 
rounding himself with restraints so 
that he might conquer a continent. 
It is most certainly true, I gladly 
agree, that my ancestor had to re- 
serve a considerable portion of his 
physical strength for this highly 
worth-while task; he could not in- 
dulge a possible predilection for 
wine, woman, and song, and at the 
same time clear forests, build 
roads, cultivate farms, found future 
great universities, and otherwise 
pave the way for modern literary 
cynics. 

But the idea that apparently 
agonizes so many of our more hope- 
less writers is that the Puritan’s de- 
scendant is still sacrificing moral 
growth, suffering sexual starvation, 
and surrounding himself with re- 
straints for the sake of material 
conquests. It is probably true that 
the Puritan’s physical weariness at 
sunset, after his battle with the 
wilderness, would be a most bene- 
ficial experience for Young Amer- 
ica at this moment. If a large num- 
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ber of our high school and college 
boys had a most liberal daily dose 
of manual labor they would be 
more than happy to place upon 
themselves the “restraint” of going 
to bed at nine o’clock—thus saving 
considerable gasoline and numer- 
ous reputations. In fact, just here 
is where I see one of the chief val- 
ues of the repressions inherent in 
college athletics. After three hours 
of grilling on the football field, the 
participants are not liable to spend 
their evenings dreaming of the 
ladies. Perhaps with great profit 
these descendants of the Puritan 
are “surrounding themselves with 
restraints.” 

But, maintain Frank and others, 
all this holding back from the se- 
ductive call of the natural man af- 
fected the Puritan with neurosis. 
“In order to attain salvation he did 
violence to human nature and 
brought on nervousness, which 
caused him to see devils, imps, and 
witches.” And, alas, the present- 
day American is a victim of the 
same Puritanical repressions from 
earliest childhood! His spirit is 
crushed with too much “don’t.” 
These modern chroniclers in fiction 
and essay proclaim that your mod- 
ern American knows how to deal 
with a physical problem, but 
shrinks back before a_ spiritual 
problem. He can stop a flood, but 
he cannot cope adequately with the 
social evil or even the question of 
drinking. We are informed that 
Mr. Average American passes on to 
his lodge or club or political party 
his spiritual or ethical problem. 

The special bane of American ex- 
istence, according to various and 
sundry literary lights, is the lunch- 
eon or service club, with special 
emphasis upon the Rotarians. Fool- 
ishly, perhaps, I have been a mem- 
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ber of three such organizatiops 
and have made numerous speeches 
before all the others. I should, 
therefore, know them well. I read- 
ily, almost maliciously, admit their 
defects. These service clubs simply 
will not investigate causes. They 
are admirable in their enthusiasm 
for aiding the underfed, the under- 
privileged, the handicapped child; 
but let any member suggest a thor- 
ough and honest investigation of 
why the underfed, the underprivi- 
leged, the handicapped exist, and 
woe betide him! The shout of 
“Radical!” “Bolshevik!” is more 
than apt to rise. Salve may be lib- 
erally applied to the sore; but there 
must be no deep research as to the 
source of the sore. I fear that the 
god of status quo is solidly en- 
shrined in the dining hall of most 
of our luncheon clubs. 

I realize too that there is much 
tomfoolery in these organizations— 
much calling of comparative stran- 
gers by their first names, much fa- 
miliar back-slapping, much roaring 
of idiotic club songs, much Fourth- 
of-July flam-flare, much sickly sen- 
timentality and slushy flub-dub. 
But, after all, is it not the eternal 
boy, dormant in every American 
man, coming to riotous, hilarious 
life for an hour or two? Is it not, 
as some of our writers have real- 
ized, a manifestation of the sup- 
pressed desire to flee from the drab 
realities of life? 

I concede, furthermore, that we 
are the best “joiners” on the globe. 
We join with childish eagerness 
everything—the Rotary, the Lions, 
the Kiwanis, the K. K. K., the Mys- 
tic Knights of the Sea, the Sons of 
I Shall Arise, the Ancient Order of 
Wrinkled Prune Eaters. We have 
divine confidence in the organizing 
of individuals—forgetting that no 


association can be better than its 
individual members. 

But why do Frank and Mencken 
and their literary family blame this 
on the Puritan? Those old chaps 
who settled Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony were the most 
individualistic of individuals. They 
would join nothing; they would as- 
sociate with nobody else; they rec- 
ognized only one close and familiar 
associate — God — and they were 
rather afraid even of that intimacy. 
The very individualism of the Puri- 
tan put him out of existence. He 
simply could not mingle. Like a 
few racial and religious groups in 
modern America, he would not be 
assimilated into the national 
stream; he stubbornly desired to be 
a nation within a nation. There- 
fore he perished. He was the very 
antithesis of the Rotarian. 

And now come the group, Frank, 
Dreiser, Mencken, et al., to pro- 
claim that this faith of old, Puri- 
tanism, was a religious decadence, 
which after two centuries still lays 
its paralyzing fingers upon the 
American spirit. “Not the meek in 
spirit, but the shrewd and the val- 
iant were the elect of Puritanism.” 
I, for one, gladly agree that the 
Puritan was afflicted with no infe- 
riority complex; in fact, I am sin- 
fully proud of him for it. He be- 
lieved he was right, and he at- 
tempted to impress his theories 
upon the American nation. That 
to a considerable extent he succeed- 
ed is wormwood and gall to several 
of our modern interpreters of the 
American scene. Because of his 
determined belief this obnoxious 
Puritan—and his sturdy descend- 
ants—went out for national expan- 
sion and became wealthy—an odi- 
ous crime! He—and his descend- 
ants—should have spent their in- 
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come, doubtless, on earthly gratifi- 
cations; they should have answered 
“the call of the wild”—<a la Harlem 
or the Latin Quarter. 

And alas, moans this school of 
later American novelists and essay- 
ists, the Puritan shrewdness and 
shallowness have descended to the 
present-day business man of Amer- 
ica! He is all for expansion, 
showy wealth, material prosperity, 
the flesh-pots, “bigger and better” 
elephants. The truth simply does 
not reside in such an assertion. 
The great majority of the exceed- 
ingly wealthy men of this country 
live quietly, decently, without os- 
tentation. I doubt if a more nor- 
mal family life could be discovered 
in the world than that found in the 
homes of hundreds of American 
millionaires. Perhaps that is what 
irks some of our novelists and es- 
sayists; it is too normal to suit 
their theory of “back to nature.” 

Does not the whole controversy 
narrow itself down to this one fact? 
The world of men is divided into 
two distinct groups: — intraverts 
and extraverts. We cannot argue 
them out of their respective groups; 
they are born that way. Your in- 
travert is the dreamer, the inward 
looking, the seer, the theorist, the 
poet in words and symbols, the 
wrestler with the abstract, the in- 
ventor of all the great innovations 
that have made civilization and cul- 
ture. Your extravert is the doer, 
not the dreamer, the worker in the 
concrete, the scorner of the ab- 
stract, the foe of theories until cir- 
cumstances prove them of practical 
value, the foe of individualism, the 
worshiper of organization — some- 
times for its own sake—the worker 
who puts into effect the high dreams 
of the intravert. Your extravert 
either pities or sneers at the intra- 
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vert, but is really at all times the 
servant of the latter. 

It is a sad but necessary fact that 

most mortals are extraverts; a few 
dreamers, a few seers, a few in- 
ventors are sufficient to keep the 
rest of us hustling. Both kinds are 
absolutely essential. It would be a 
sorry world if all of us were intra- 
verts; but it would be a barbarous 
shamble if all of us were extra- 
verts. But too many of our pres- 
ent-day radical writers are attempt- 
ing to convince our younger gener- 
ation that extraverts are nothing 
short of an obtrusive mob of noisy 
fools. Undoubtedly the extraverts 
have made the world noisy; but, 
under the guidance of the intra- 
verts, are they not preparing this 
globe for that longed-for calmness 
which shall result from a minimum 
of brutal toil and poverty and suf- 
fering? 
- Henry Mencken, for some time 
the answer to the young collegian’s 
prayer, but now happily less fre- 
quently deified by campus quota- 
tion, is one of the outstanding 
champions of the theory that our 
Puritan ancestry has well-nigh 
ruined us. But a host of “research- 
ers,” led by the late Stuart Sher- 
man, have proved that Mencken’s 
Puritanism as a Literary Force re- 
veals most copiously that he doesn’t 
know what he is talking about—so 
far as Puritanism is concerned. 

He apparently takes some pleas- 
ure in his repeated complaint that 
the average American translates all 
values, even beauty, into terms of 
right and wrong; in short, that 
there can be no art for art’s sake 
among us. Well, a rather brilliant 
youngster named Keats —he had 
not the disadvantages of modern 
college literary instruction — long 
ago maintained that 

















“Beauty is truth, truth beauty— 
that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need 
to know.” 


There can be little doubt that 
these writers now ensconced in the 
seats of the scornful are correct in 
their supposition that Mr. Average 
American is not going to urge his 
home folk to examine beautiful but 
“bad” pictures. This curious Amer- 
ican thinks he has the right to de- 
mand that the picture not only 
shall be beautiful, but shall not be 
full of nasty suggestiveness. If this 
be art blindness, let the critics 
make the most of it. If I want to 
see God instead of sexual contor- 
tions in a sunset that is my privi- 
lege. 


Now, Mencken, with plentiful 
backing by the modern school of 
revolutionary writers, further com- 
plains that the American is a 
“fanatic of the law.” Undoubtedly 
we do put too much faith in ordi- 
nances and statutes; in fact, one 
noted jurist has calculated that we 
now possess more than a half mil- 
lion laws and are making new ones 
at the rate of ten thousand annual- 
ly. After all, however, has it not 
been respect for law that has given 
Anglo-Saxon civilization its lasting 
quality? Is it not the present tend- 
ency of choosing just what laws we 
individually intend to obey that 
threatens this ancient civilization? 
Possibly, if our zeal for obeying 
equaled our zeal for creating stat- 
utes we Americans would soon be- 
gin to know the benefits of disci- 
pline. 

Again, Mencken, heartily second- 
ed by Dreiser, Anderson, and Sin- 
clair Lewis, maintains that we 
Americans do not hesitate to sacri- 
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fice beauty and passion for respect- 
ability. I, for one, thank these gen- 
tlemen for the flattering compli- 
ment; for, alas, possibly it is noth- 
ing more. It is true, however, that 
a huge number of our average citi- 
zens do believe in sacrificing pas- 
sion to respectability; it is indeed 
probable that most Americans do 
desire the reputation for respect- 
ability. 

If it were not for this rather 
widespread ambition to be respect- 
able, would this nation be safe even 
for these identical radical writers 
of to-day? If passion is to super- 
sede respectability may we not ex- 
pect the moral chaos of the Aus- 
tralian Bushmen? It seems to 
some of us that these modern in- 
terpreters of modern Americans 
are undertaking an utterly futile 
task in lecturing Mr. Average Amer- 
ican as to the imbecility of his tra- 
ditional and deep-seated ideals. 

Walt Whitman longed to be 
called the People’s Poet. Why did 
he not gain the title? He bade us 
take to the open road, give little or 
no attention to institutions, stat- 
utes, racial traditions, live the inde- 
pendent, irresponsible life of the 
wanderer. And the American peo- 
ple have paid scant attention to 
him. He failed to voice the desires 
of that great mass of humanity 
known as the common people. 
Longfellow, realizing that we are 
fairly normal, and knowing that 
we like the smoothness, pleasant- 
ness, decencies, and harmonies of 
civilization, gained and still holds 
that title of the People’s Poet. This, 
of course, according to these ad- 
vanced literary lights, simply 
proves the stupidity of the common 
folk. But Longfellow, like the rest 
of us, saw no use in sitting on a 
fence rail when he could sit on a 
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chair, saw no purpose in eating off 
the grass when he could eat at a 
table with a cloth on it, saw noth- 
ing ideal in promiscuous sex rela- 
tions based on a sudden urge of 
“natural instincts.” Therefore the 
average American has loved Long- 
fellow; therefore these radical mod- 
ern literary leaders rage against 
Longfellow—and us. 

I believe it is Mencken who has 
declared that if an American novel- 
ist dared to write as Zola or Balzac 
in describing American society we 
would cast the author into prison. 
None of these writers, however, has 
pointed out that we have not the 
same depraved conditions to de- 
scribe—thanks to the Puritan tra- 
dition. Moreover, does all literature 
have to be Marxian? Does every 
masterpiece have to deal with the 
mud and scum of existence? Can 
we not leave some matter to the 
physician? Is not art also a means 
of escape from life—an oasis of 
spiritual refreshment for a _ soul 
pressed too hard by the realities of 
this world? 

No set of writers has ever been 
more convinced of wrong condi- 
tions in our present lot. And yet 
they incessantly complain that an 
active force in American civiliza- 
tion is a “belief in the universal 
presence of sin and the need of in- 
quisition to uphold the moral 
code.” We must indeed confess 
that we are too inquisitive as to 
our neighbor’s doings. We must 
admit that many an American 
woman has disjointed her nose try- 
ing to peep around the window 
shade to observe Mrs. Next Door’s 
private activities. Any thoughtful 


American will further concede that 
we have too many societies for the 
suppression of this or the propaga- 
I regret that we as a 


tion of that. 
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crusading people have a_ positive 
genius for discovering new sins. 

But at the same time I am posi- 
tive that “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” I am more than 
certain that the best answer to this 
accusation of too much crusading 
is our anxiety when we become 
parents. I, for one, am confident 
that genuine liberty is gained only 
by obedience to a long tested and 
commonly accepted moral code. 
The beginning of wisdom is the de- 
sire for discipline—for myself. 
And is it not better to drive out- 
rageous conduct into hiding rather 
than to have it rampant, as in the 
streets of certain foreign cities? Is 
it not better to make dens of sexual 
iniquity hard to find rather than 
have a policeman pull out for your 
instruction a printed handbook—as 
I myself saw abroad — containing 
lists of “inspected and safe” houses 
of prostitution? 

Yes, possibly “the Puritan tried 
to make the world safe for right- 
eousness and morality by compul- 
sion, prohibition, and blue laws.” 
We are still children; probably we 
shall have to be guarded from our 
natural instincts for a long time to 
come. Blue laws, in the downright 
opinion of millions of Americans, 
are better than sexual lawlessness. 
For such lawlessness had much to 
do with the destruction of the viril- 
ity of several ancient nations and 
seems to be making considerable 
progress in the same direction 
among two or three of the present 
European countries. Are there not 
always enough libertines, degener- 
ates, men and women lacking all 
sense of self-control to warrant the 
passage and enforcement of severe 
laws for the protection of society 
as a whole? It may be disgusting 
to some of these present-day au- 
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thors; but the cruel fact is that Mr. 
Average American will not tolerate 
moral anarchy. 

It would not be fair to Theodore 
Dreiser to ignore him. For he feeds 
on criticism and loves nothing so 
heartily as a fight with censors. It 
appears to me that he too is wildly 
enraged that we Americans—Puri- 
tan descendants, some of us—are 
such confirmed optimists. He can 
scarcely contain himself when he 
contemplates the American scene 
as ruled by Puritanism. A hun- 
dred million Americans loaded 
with wealth (referring to other 
times), yet unable to count one 
poet, singer, novelist, actor, musi- 
cian, artist, genius of the first 
rank! 

It took Italy seventeen centuries 
to produce a Michelangelo. It re- 
quired two thousand years for 
France to create a Balzac. Roman 
and Teutonic civilization existed in 
Germany at least thirteen centuries 
before it brought forth a Beethoven 
or a Goethe. It demanded a thou- 
sand years of British intellectual 
life to make a Shakespeare. Do 
Dreiser and our other literary pes- 
simists expect this nation to pro- 
duce such genius in a bare century 
and a half? 

Well, the startling fact is that it 
has! In Philosophy have we not 
produced an Emerson, a William 
James, a John Dewey? Have we 
not created a Poe, the acknowl- 
edged prince of story-tellers? And 
even Dreiser and Mencken will ad- 
mit that we have brought forth a 
Walt Whitman. And then, too, 
have we not given the world a 
Dreiser and a Mencken? 

No, the truth is not in the asser- 
tion that we have produced no 
first-rate genius. Who is the great- 
est living dramatist? Eugene 


O’Neill. And in what rank shall 
we place those consummate artists, 
Julia Marlowe, Joe Jefferson, Soth- 
ern? Has Europe presented an Edi- 
son, a Millikan, a Henry Ford? 

The main trouble with Dreiser is 
that he is old-fashioned. He ap- 
parently thinks of genius only in 
terms of literary, musical, or artis- 
tic ability. The invention of a ra- 
dio, the discovery of a cosmic ray, 
the recreational and social revolu- 
tion of a people by means of uni- 
versal private ownership of cheap 
transportation—these are as much 
a stroke of genius as the writing of 
a symphony or An American Trag- 
edy. 

Now, Mr. Dreiser and his chorus 
moan that the American “revels in 
platitudes on brotherly love, purity, 
virtue, truth.” Well, because a 
statement is old—in other words, a 
platitude—is absolutely nothing 
against its truthfulness or value. A 
certain brief literary gem dealing 
with “faith, hope and charity” was 
written some eighteen centuries 
ago, and “Blessed are the clean of 
heart” was said nineteen hundred 
years ago; but their age has not de- 
stroyed their integrity. 

Sherwood Anderson, it would 
seem, has a flair for the intrinsic 
meanness of the Middle Western 
town. Moreover, to one reader at 
least, he seems to find an inordi- 
nate pleasure in analyzing the sub- 
merged passions of certain middle- 
aged spinsters. In so many of 
these melancholy authors of these 
latter days I seem to hear the 
scornful cry, “Oh, if they would 
just go ahead and commit the anti- 
social, how much better it would be 
for them all!” 

Yes, undoubtedly, there is con- 
siderable suppressed or repressed 
desire in this spiritually blind, 
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stumbling society of ours. But 
would there be less spiritual blind- 
ness, less stumbling if all of us 
were to stage a spontaneous out- 
burst of “nature”? What jungle, 
what chaos could then equal that 
“American scene”? Even in the 
moral and ethical confusion of Bol- 
shevist Russia its young have dis- 
covered that sexual restraint, the 
restraint long demanded by the de- 
spised Puritan, is a desirable thing, 
and what amounts to Puritanical 
prudery has become a_ Russian 
fashion. 

Sinclair Lewis is not so much 
concerned with our sex morality as 
with our American drabness. Cer- 
tainly no man who has traveled 
widely can view the matter in the 
same pessimistic light. If there is 
anything in America to equal in 
drabness the smaller towns of 
France, Germany and Spain I have 
not yet found it. I concede that 
the villages and country towns of 
the Middle West are ridiculous in 
their earthiness. In one Iowa town 
I could not discover that the in- 
habitants did much else than talk 
crops, eat, breed and sleep. But I 
do not forget that the greatest liv- 
ing experimental psychologist is at 
the University of Iowa. The small- 
er towns of Nebraska seem to cen- 
ter their existence around wheat 
elevators and cattle pens; but I re- 
call the astounding fact that the 
only Shakespeare manuscripts dis- 
covered in more than a century 
were found by a professor of the 
University of Nebraska. Perhaps 
Sinclair Lewis is correct in be- 
lieving that Pumpkin Center knows 
little and cares less about things 
artistic, but do the rural towns of 
France, Germany and Spain care 
any more? Main Street is indeed 
the longest street in the world, and 
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its dullest stretch is not on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

And Lewis apparently makes the 
same mistake as Mencken and 
Dreiser and others of the modern 
literary school—the theory that all 
genius and all culture are from the 
neck up. There is a genius for or- 
ganized society, a genius for family 
life, a genius for parenthood, a 
genius for scientific or economic or 
social activity. Guilty myself of 
constantly contributing to the mod- 
ern ceaseless stream of printed 
words, I nevertheless cannot con- 
ceive that making symbols with 
ink or paint or musical notes is the 
total sum of genius. 

Naturally the American public 
gains most of these extremely “lib- 
eral” views through its fiction read- 
ing. But now and then a book of 
solid and unimaginative prose ap- 
pears to be hurled at our tradition- 
al gods of the “decencies.” One 
such volume of comparatively re- 
cent times, a book widely read by 
young collegians, is a psychological 
study of America by two calm in- 
vestigators, O’Higgins and Reede— 
The American Mind in Action. 
Pray remember, however, that 
scholars riding hobbies can be even 
more revolutionary and iconoclastic 
than story writers. 

Now, these two research workers 
have chosen typical successful 
Americans — Emerson, Lincoln, 
Twain, Carnegie, Barnum, Frank- 
lin, Longfellow. And what are the 
conclusions of it all? That Puritan 
repression breeds hypocrisy and 
poisons the soul. That it has filled 
us citizens of the United States 
with “floating anxiety” or “soul 
fear.” Had you realized your piti- 
ful condition? And “everything is 
good for the Puritan if it takes him 
away from himself.” As one who 
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has made a prolonged study of the 
Colonial Period and as one who has 
written several books on it, I was 
not aware that the true Puritan 
ever got very far away from him- 
self; he was too much the individ- 
ualist for that. 

These authors seem to me to 
speak with some scorn of Amer- 
ica’s worship of action, manifested 
in “expansion and more expansion” 
—imperialism. As a rather con- 
templative soul, I must confess that 
I look with some admiration and 
envy at these American men of ac- 
tion—especially some of those 
named in the list above. But to 
O’Higgins and Reede all this activ- 
ity, as I interpret them, is but a 
substitute or subterfuge to get rid 
of fright, “soul fear,” “floating anx- 
iety.” Imagine P. T. Barnum filled 
with fright! Or Ralph Waldo 
Emerson deluged with floating anx- 
iety! Or placid Ben Franklin shiv- 
ering with “soul fear”! 

Again, these investigators seem 
to intimate that Americans will not 
look human longings squarely in 
the face, but take refuge in “big 
business.” All this leads to blind 
repression, a feeling of anxiety, in- 
sincerity! In short, it appears that 
America has been a huge success 
financially because it does not pos- 
sess the bravery to hark to Nature’s 
sweet invitation to enjoy whatever 
the flesh offers. Doubtless many a 
Philistine is moved to sneer, “Isn’t 
it absurd?” Did Andrew Carnegie 
make millions because he was too 
cowardly to give way to the pas- 
sions of the physical man? 

The worst, however, is yet to be 
revealed. This American wishes to 
prohibit to others that happiness 
which is denied to him. He dis- 
trusts “emotions.” He is afraid to 
surrender to Nature, “which he re- 


gards as corrupt.” Well, the Amer- 
ican possibly has history to “back” 
him. The long, long experience of 
the human race has proved that in- 
dividuals and nations surrendering 
whole-heartedly to the primitive 
passions or hungers degenerate, de- 
cay, perish. Why did the Romans 
fall before the Goths? Because the 
city Roman had learned how to 
pamper every wish of the body. 
Why did ancient Egypt crumble? 
Because the ruling class surren- 
dered to every fancy and folly of 
the flesh. 


As I read these authors I find 
myself wondering how we have 
ever managed to survive. I am 
constrained to inquire why we have 
the smallest amount of feeble-mind- 
edness in the world, why our chil- 
dren are the healthiest on this 
globe, why seventy per cent of the 
crime committed in this country is 
committed by non-descendants of 
the old Puritan stock, why our 
mental age is the highest among 
all nations, why we have more col- 
leges, more schools of music and 
art, more students of painting, 
sculpture, music and literature 
than in all of Europe combined? 
Why have we more musical instru- 
ments in the home than have any 
other people? Why have we more 
art galleries per million of popula- 
tion than any other group on earth? 

Are these authors really con- 
cerned with Puritanism and its se- 
vere ideals? Are not several of 
these ironical Don Quixotes simply 
reversions to type? Is a return to 
primitive sex worship a consum- 
mation devoutly to be desired? Is 
the fact of sex, sex relations, and 
sex pleasures the one and only fact 
in the drama of human existence? 

These books and these authors 
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your children and your grandchil- 
dren are reading and discussing— 
with less enthusiasm now, I be- 
lieve, however. I, for one, feel that 
common sense will yet conquer. 
There is yet in literature an oppor- 
tunity for the heroic, the lovable, 
the things of good report in this 
country. To these _ pessimistic 
prophets of ,the printed page 1 
would present the reminder that 
the law of probability gives a fifty- 
fifty chance for good fortune, ideal- 
ism, nobility, the traditional de- 
cencies. As a teacher daily in con- 
tact with youth, I find the sophisti- 
cated, blasé, cynical attitude so 
popular less than a decade ago 
among students is now disappear- 
ing. Of course, a certain group of 
professors, whose life experience 
has been very limited and who nev- 
er dare break the conventionalities, 
still display in the class-room an 


ANY MOTHER ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT 


artificial, hot-house variety of pes- 
simism and social cynicism. These 
professors, not able to venture 
physically into unrighteousness, 
commit sin by proxy before the 
class—by means of “advanced” 
novelists. But their students are 
checking up on them—and their 
authors. And science, too, is re- 
vealing that their fatalism and 
their theory of an unvarying law of 
annihilation are out of date. 

Why live in a cellar when you 
can live in the sunlight? There is 
as much chance of nobleness as of 
drabness on this globe. Youth is 
still full of dreams; middle age is 
still full of fulfillment of many of 
these dreams; old age is still full of 
kindly memories. The next gener- 
ation of novelists may write of life 
as an astounding success. 

If all this be Philistinism, make 
the most of it! 


ANY MOTHER ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT 


By EpitH TATuM 


HOLD you in my arms, dear little son, 
And see as in a vision, One 
Born in a lowly stable, long ago; 
His mother Mary must have held Him so. 
Perhaps she kissed His tiny, dimpled hands 
And wondered if His feet would tread strange sands 


In countries far away . . 


. Ah, did she feel 


The dark shadow of a tree would steal 
Across her heart? Did she know agony 


In dreams that some day He would climb Calvary? .. . 
I cannot see your future, little one, 
But I can pray to Mary’s blessed Son. 











PEDAGOGUE OF PRIESTS 


Herman J. Heuser, D.D. 


By THomas M. SCHWERTNER, O.P. 


OUGH he never taught in any 

other than the diocesan semi- 
nary of St. Charles Borromeo, Over- 
brook, which because of the large 
number of native vocations to the 
priesthood could ill afford much 
room for aspirants from other epis- 
copal jurisdictions; though he nev- 
er gave a retreat to priests during 
the fifty-seven years of his priest- 
hood; though he rarely and only 
under compulsion conducted a 
monthly conference for the clergy 
on some phase of clerical life or ac- 
tivity; though he was the least vo- 
cal man in any gathering of clergy- 
men who discussed problems of 
their own sacred calling as these 
affected or were affected by prob- 
lems of the day, the fact remains 
that the Reverend Doctor Herman 
Joseph Heuser, who passed away in 
Philadelphia on August 22d in his 
eighty-third year, did more than 
any American priest of our age to 
strengthen the sacerdotal ideal, to 
lift the intellectual level of the 
clergy, to enrich the fund of priest- 
ly knowledge, to widen the clerical 
outlook and bring it into line with 
contemporary thought and ideal- 
ward social endeavor without on 
that account minimizing the de- 
mands or dissipating the spirit of 
the sanctuary. 

For more than a half century he 
spent his days unostentatiously in 
the seminary with an eye and a 
thought always for the young men 
whom he saw go out into the active 
ministry, threatened as young 


priests are to-day, and were threat- 
ened a dozen times more seriously 
in the last two decades of the past 
century, with the danger of neglect- 
ing the clerical spirit and forgetting 
ecclesiastical studies in the engag- 
ing work of building up the mate- 
rial outposts of the faith. He multi- 
plied himself for the average priest, 
whose days were cast in the mad 
rush of building churches and 
schools for the fast growing Cath- 
olic body, thus running the risk of 
becoming merely men of practical 
affairs, or as they were called 
euphoniously a few decades ago 
“brick and mortar priests.” 
Shortly after his ordination in 
1876, Dr. Heuser set about putting 
within reach of his confréres the 
homiletic riches of other lands, es- 
pecially of Germany, where ser- 
mons were expected to be substan- 
tial, not spectacular, solid, not su- 
perficial. His Repertorium Oratoris 
Sacri, in more than a half dozen 
large volumes, was a godsend to 
priests several decades ago, being 
the rich quarry from which they 
dug solid blocks to buttress the 
faith of men who, just because they 
were immigrants or the immediate 
descendants of them, were looked 
down upon as ignorant, benighted, 
inarticulate, unable to defend the 
faith to which they clung despite 
poverty, ostracism and persecution. 
The Repertorium has not been sup- 
planted though long since out of 
print. It is worth more than two- 
thirds of the homiletic literature 
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put forth to-day. It set the style 
for this kind of writing for at least 
two decades, and if the closing years 
of the last century produced in 
America almost exclusively a Cath- 
olic literature of sermons and lec- 
tures this fact can be ascribed in 
large measure to the success of 
this first native promptuary for 
preachers. 

Dr. Heuser had fed his mind and 
soul on the Scriptures and was 
theologian enough to know that 
large dosages of the inspired text, 
of Biblical allusions and figures and 
modes of thought and expression 
would supply in some measure for 
natural, literary and logical defects 
in sermons. As a result of a 
course of lectures at the Catholic 
Summer School he published Chap- 
ters of Bible Study which was one 
of the first books of its kind by an 
American priest, envisaging as it 
did questions and objections which 
would be met with at home. There 
is a vast amount of Biblical knowl- 
edge in this book, considering the 
state of Biblical studies at the time, 
and like a golden thread there runs 
throughout its pages a frank apos- 
tolic preoccupation. As a ready 
manual for the clergy and laity it 
met a great need successfully. 

Still mindful of the priest, sucked 
against his will, mayhap, into secu- 
lar pursuits even for a spiritual 
purpose, Dr. Heuser wrote,— 
strange as it may seem as he had 
practically no parochial experience, 
—The Parish Priest on Duty. It 
was a precious little book, sane, 
sensible, practical, full of priestly 
wisdom, shrewd common sense, un- 
quenchable apostolic fire, breathing 
the sweet reasonableness of St. 
Gregory the Great, discovering the 
unobtrusive erudition of a scholar 
who was not on that account a 
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vapid dreamer, ignorant of Amer- 
ican ways, outlook and prejudices. 
Other Americans,—Gibbons, Stang, 
O’Neil,— would touch on similar 
questions but never with a surer 
hand, a more persuasive tone, a 
more sensible understanding of the 
American character. Perhaps in 
writing this work he realized the 
need of an extensive manual for 
confessors, for those priests who 
felt more at ease with the vernac- 
ular than with Latin. Not shirking 
the arduous labor he translated a 
masterpiece of this kind from Ger- 
man with adaptations that made it 
suitable for American needs. A 
new edition, taking account of the 
newest decrees emanating from 
Rome and in accordance with the 
new Code of Canon Law, was a 
dream which Dr. Heuser never lived 
to realize. 

These works were simply chips 
from the busy workshop of the in- 
defatigable man who in 1889 found- 
ed The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view where the busy priest, month 
after month, might find the latest 
regulations of the Holy See and 
the decisions of its various Congre- 
gations (often discussed and ex- 
plained at great and satisfying 
length with an enormous amount 
of erudition and good canonical 
sense); where the latest advances 
in ecclesiastical studies of all kinds 
in all lands were worked over, re- 
stated or reprinted; where the lat- 
est achievements of a clerical na- 
ture at home and abroad were de- 
scribed and set up as models for 
trial in city or rural parish; where 
practical questions of all kinds were 
handled competently and authorita- 
tively. For thirty-nine years Dr. 
Heuser was the very soul of the en- 
terprise, scattering his knowledge 
lavishly on all sides in unsigned ar- 
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ticles, reviews, chronicles and re- 
plies to questions submitted. In all 
these years he did not deviate from 
the accepted path in the slightest 
degree and the Review has the dis- 
tinction of never having been under 
the necessity of retracting a single 
line or statement. And, incidental- 
ly, too, no American magazine, not 
even The Outlook under Mr. Ly- 
man Abbott with its twenty-four 
proof readers, can show so few 
typographical slips. 

When he first launched this proj- 
ect the idea was so new and priests 
so wary that Dr. Heuser spent his 
summer holidays actually gather- 
ing in subscriptions from priest to 
priest’s door in all parts of the 
land. In his last years, he fre- 
quently grew reminiscent of these 
days and retailed stories which, 
though screamingly funny in many 
cases, bore witness to the mighty 
enthusiasm that burned in his heart 
and the grim determination to 
make the venture a success against 
all odds. It is the finest monument 
a priest could have built for him- 
self; the best example of how an 
apostle, hidden away with his 
books, acted mightily upon the 
minds of God’s anointed and 
through them reacted upon the peo- 
ple. The Review was a living thing, 
dignified, solid, progressive, and it 
kept its editor young beyond his 
years. In its pages we can read 
something of the inner things that 
have happened in the American 
Church, learn whence much of the 
inspiration and enthusiasm and as- 
similable knowledge came which 
carried American priests through 
dangerous years. Here Abbé Ho- 
gan published his Clerical Studies 
which exerted so great an influence 
on European seminaries especially 
in France. But the chiefest glory 
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of the Review is that it revealed the 
powers of Canon Sheehan who in 
My New Curate forced the secular 
literary magazines of the English- 
speaking world to notice the exist- 
ence and alertness of a frankly cler- 
ical review. It was the first time 
on record that a Catholic serial pub- 
lished in America was hailed as a 
“best seller” before it was so much 
as put in book form. The Irish 
novelist published most of his 
stories in the Review—or in The 
Dolphin which Dr. Heuser had 
founded for our educated laity and 
conducted for them for more than 
ten years until they showed unmis- 
takably that they craved no such 
substantial fare—and when the 
Canon died no one was better fitted 
to write his biography than the 
man who had discovered him. And 
Dr. Heuser’s story of the pastor of 
Doneraile was hailed as a novel 
study of a good man and a great 
writer—a study in which the sharp 
eye of the reader can detect many 
illuminating facts and hints as to 
the moral and intellectual affinity 
between the hero and his Boswell. 
Having thus embarked with 
marked success upon the sea of 
biography, Dr. Heuser, seeking in- 
spiration nearer home, wrote the 
Life of Mother Veronica, a valiant 
woman who consecrated the crowd- 
ed hours of the day to some of the 
most forgotten of God’s children in 
a form of life that called for the 
highest, most insistent and persist- 
ent kind of devotion. At night she 
fared forth in prayer into the 
realms where secret and holy things 
take place between the Master and 
His chosen soul. This biography 
of one of America’s foundresses of 
religious communities follows the 
accepted rules for this form of 
writing. But Dr. Heuser was al- 
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ways original and so we need not 
be surprised that his next biograph- 
ical essay, Pastor Halloft, was a 
daring and unique departure—a 
real piece of genre writing, a little 
masterpiece of realistic Christian 
biography. He scorned such things 
as dates, the wordy descriptions of 
locale, the setting forth of eccle- 
siastical methods of procedure in 
the appointment of priests to their 
charges and their laborious process 
of getting in touch with their work. 
Under a thinly veiled disguise he 
laid bare the soul of one of the 
great unsung priests of America—- 
of whom there are hundreds about 
their appointed tasks to-day—with 
all its dreams, ambitions, plans, 
disappointments, successes. 

The secular press, which natural- 
ly had little understanding of and 
sympathy for such a character 
sketch, was forced in sheer justice 
to pay high tribute to this fine 
piece of soul surgery, done in an 
impeccable style, with a suave grace 
permeating every sentence. Those 
who were ignorant of the fact that 
the author was in his own right 
and by his own achievement a 
painter of no mean parts, regaling 
his friends frequently with little 
masterpieces that had individual 
merits of their own, would be forced 
to this conclusion from this unique 
character study. He found many 
imitators, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, in this genre, but as few of 
them possessed his unique facility 
of expression and keen psycholog- 
ical powers he had no rivals. 

Something of the same manner 
of treatment, though not so closely 
consonant with the actual facts, 
appears in The Chaplain of St. 
Catherine’s and Meditations of an 
Ex-Prelate where we have an al- 
most pathetic portrayal of the soul 
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history of the priest whose exterior 
activity is closely circumscribed in 
one case, and in the other where 
the pomp and pageantry of a high- 
ly respected career are shorn by 
the scythe of fate. Though Dr. 
Heuser always proclaimed that both 
these works were purely fanciful 
his friends spent many hours in se- 
lecting the men characteristics of 
whose piety and activity were bor- 
rowed to make the composite pic- 
ture of an ideal chaplain and lov- 
able ex-prelate both of whose most 
saving grace was the ama nesciri. 
Perhaps, there was something auto- 
biographical in these unforgettable 
clerical portraits, at least as far as 
the spiritual outlook upon life and 
its duties were concerned. 

These three latter studies showed 
that the writer was gradually drift- 
ing into a literary realism which 
had nothing bookish or artificial or 
“precious” about it. Indeed, he 
wrote me on more than one occa- 
sion that in this age of “the movie 
mind” we must gird up ourselves 
to write of the saving truths of re- 
ligion and life in the most popular 
style if we wished to reach a read- 
ing public at all. With his native 
bent he was scarcely exposed to the 
seduction of writing fictional litera- 
ture though he never belittled its 
mission. He rather insisted that 
we must write pictorially, whether 
our pictures were based on fact, 
positive data and knowledge, or 
pure imagination. 

How well the teaching of the 
Church with regard to the monas- 
tic life could be turned into a plas- 
tic allegorical or symbolical mold 
he demonstrated in The Harmony 
of the Religious Life in which noth- 
ing was disfigured or whittled down 
but all was presented with a fresh- 
ness and originality that made the 
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reading of the book a real spiritual 
experience. The religious life is 
here compared to a grand organ 
making sweet music in the house 
of God which we call the Catholic 
Church. He goes through every 
part of the instrument finding a 
counterpart in the religious life; 
he draws out every register to show 
forth its fullness, its almost infinite 
adaptabilities; he rings out every 
variation on keyboard and pedal 
to show the various and varied 
forms it may assume. It was a real 
tour de force, modulated, sustained, 
symphonic, with undertones of the- 
ology and overtones of mysticism. 
It stands unique as one of the most 
original, suggestive, inspiring and 
felicitous presentations of a theme 
which has as none other grown 
hackneyed. 

Along the same symbolical lines 
runs his Autobiography of an 
Old Breviary where history, theol- 
ogy, mysticism, the liturgy and his 
own personal experiences are blend- 
ed in such a way as to fascinate the 
reader, forcing him to look upon 
the yellow thumb-worn book as a 
precious thing, washed and dipped 
in the most precious waters nearest 
akin to tears. In these days of the 
liturgical revival scores of learned 
works have been written on the 
history, the sanctities and utilities 
of the breviary, but I know of no 
work which succeeded so well in 
making it what it was intended to 
be by the Church. Few men had 
the wide and varied ecclesiastical 
knowledge of the author; fewer still 
his gift of putting it so happily 
within reach of the man who some- 
times begins to look upon the bre- 
viary as a kind of burden. It is 
reminiscent of Huysmans at his 
best, without his flamboyant, some- 
times strident strictures on evils 
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and anathemas on persons who use 
holy things with earthly hands. 
But, perhaps, one of the most 
original and helpful things Dr. 
Heuser did was to write a Biblical 
trilogy: In the Workshop of St. Jo- 
seph, The House of Martha at Beth- 
any and From Tarsus to Rome. All 
his life he had been a student of 
the sacred page and we saw that 
he realized that the sacred truths 
must be conveyed in a form as lit- 
tle didactic as possible. In this 
trilogy he sought to reconstruct the 
time and locale in which Our Sav- 
ior lived and established His 
Church. He knew that the average 
Catholic was familiar with the bare 
outlines of the sacred story but was 
pitifully ignorant of the social and 
historical background which would 
bring an understanding of it in all 
its richness and suggestiveness. In 
the first book of the trilogy he 
glimpses for us the sacred infancy; 
in the second the public ministry; 
in the third the foundation and 
spread of the Church all over the 
then known world, especially 
through the labors and preaching 
of St. Paul. He uses the web of a 
fanciful plot—at least in the first 
two books—to give consistency to 
his narrative and a flash of human 
interest, and around this he builds 
his world out of his vast knowledge 
of Biblical lore of all kinds,—archez- 
ology, ethnography, geography, his- 
tory, tradition, the apocrapha. He 
warns his readers that the plot 
must not be looked upon as true to 
the known facts of Scripture. But 
as for the rest, the atmosphere is 
as much in accord with what we 
know of the habits and customs of 
the peoples as we can hope to ar- 
rive at, at the present time. The 
complete work is not so much a 
study of Biblical characters as we 
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know them from the Bible as a 
study of the Biblical milieu which 
only the scholar can hope to ap- 
preciate justly. It is a very suc- 
cessful exploitation of the treasures 
of Biblical history and archeology 
for the benefit of the man who has 
not the time, talent or training to 
master this lore for himself. It is a 
vivid painting of the Biblical scene, 
an orderly artistic setting of the 
Biblical stage, true in the minutest 
details as far as Palestinian explo- 
ration has gone. It makes the Bible 
something living, real, actual, im- 
mediate; it makes it possible for 
an Occidental to transport himself 
easily to the Oriental world, to un- 
derstand Oriental modes of thought 
and word, Oriental manner of ac- 
tion, customs, civil and rabbinical 
institutes. It presupposed on the 
part of the author an enormous 
amount of information on that pe- 
riod of world history, on the char- 
acter of a people who have an in- 
herent penchant for enriching life. 

Only one other man living to-day 
has essayed anything like this tril- 
ogy with anything like its success, 
—Father Vincent Zapletal, O.P., 
former professor at the University 
of Fribourg, Switzerland, who is 
spending his declining years in 
painting just such a rich back- 
ground for the Old Testament, es- 
pecially the period covered by the 
Book of Kings. Beginners in the 
study of the Scriptures have found 
Dr. Heuser’s work supremely help- 
ful. What it has done for those 
who meditate on the life of Christ 
can never be measured. 

All these enterprises would have 
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been sufficient to engage the time 
and exhaust the energy of the hard- 
est working man. But Dr. Heuser 
revised according to the latest can- 
ons of the Church the rule of the 
Franciscan Sisters at Glen Riddle, 
Pa.; the Mercy Sisters at Meriden, 
Pa.; the Sisters of the Blessed Sac- 
rament founded by Mother Kath- 
erine Drexel for the Indians and 
Negroes. He helped found and con- 
duct for a quarter of a century 
The American Catholic Quarterly 
Review. He revised, recast and re- 
wrote a series of books by young 
ecclesiastics who gave promise of 
maintaining the tradition of clerical 
learning. Up to within ten years 
ago he never used a typewriter but 
crucified himself to his pen as will- 
ingly and unsparingly as Pére La- 
cordaire. He could always find time 
to discuss and outline literary en- 
terprises that would redound to the 
glory of the priesthood. 

Thirty years ago Rome conferred 
on him the doctorate of theology as 
a mark of its approval and admira- 
tion, but for him it was only an in- 
centive to new endeavor. Seeing 
his frail form, his apparently deli- 
cate state of health one could not 
but wonder whence he drew his 
quenchless enthusiasm, his indomi- 
table energy and iron tirelessness. 
Now that he has gone those who 
knew him best dare say what they 
always knew but never ventured 
to suggest—that the spring of 
his zeal was the deep piety and 
virtue of his life. Labia sacer- 
dotum custodiant scientiam would 
be the fittest words to engrave on 
his tomb. 

















THE FOSSILS AND THE FLOOD 


By GeorGE McCrEApY PRICE 


T is very natural for one educated 
according to the approved mod- 
ern methods to think that the pre- 
vailing theories about geology and 
the fossils are the only ones worthy 
of attention by sensible truth-lov- 
ing people. The familiar distinc- 
tions in age between the various 
sets of fossils are taught with so 
much positiveness, even the minut- 
er details of such a subdivision of 
the scheme as the Glacial Period are 
always stated with such an air of 
finality that it is difficult for the 
non-expert to know how much is 
mere theory, perhaps very question- 
able theory, and how much is un- 
questionable fact. For as Professor 
F. C. S. Schiller of Oxford has 
pointed out, most of what we usual- 
ly class as “facts” really contain a 
percentage of theories. 

The long alliance of the geolog- 
ical surveys with the governments 
and the educational machinery of 
the various countries has given to 
geology a prestige which is enjoyed 
by none of the other sciences. The 
many triumphs of applied geology 
in developing the mineral resources 
of the world have won the support 
of the financial interests; and the 
spectacular exhibits on display in 
all the museums have captured the 
enthusiasm of the school children 
of every civilized land. While for 
more than a century the philoso- 
phers and the other molders of 
opinion have incorporated into their 
world-schemes the entire geological 
“time-table” as a set of unques- 
tionable facts upon which as an 
outline of earth-history the now 





universally accepted scheme of or- 
ganic evolution has been con- 
structed. 

Yet for most of the large facts of 
nature there are usually several 
alternative explanations; and clear 
thinkers always try to hold in re- 
serve these other possible interpre- 
tations. Accordingly, while in this 
fourth decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury there is probably no imminent 
danger that any argument of mine 
will overthrow the theory of the 
geological ages, it may be well for 
us to remember that this is not the 
only explanation which may be of- 
fered for the sedimentary rocks 
and their fossil contents, a very dif- 
ferent one having been formerly 
for over a century almost universal- 
ly accepted in scientific circles, one 
that has again within recent years 
been revived and already is widely 
held among certain people who pass 
as intelligent in other matters. 

It will be the aim of the present 
paper to present in brief outline 
the claim that one great world- 
catastrophe is sufficient to account 
for the stratified rocks and the de- 
struction and burial of the fossil 
animals and plants. This means 
that if we study the entire prob- 
lem in a strictly impartial and sci- 
entific manner, by discarding as- 
sumptions and working by regres- 
sion from the present backwards 
into the past (which would seem to 
be the only proper method to study 
the problem of the world as a 
whole), we shall inevitably be driv- 
en to accept some such great world- 
cataclysm; and then after making 
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a reasonable allowance for what 
such an event probably did in the 
way of forming deposits and killing 
off species, we shall not have enough 
of either of these phenomena left 
over unaccounted for with which to 
begin any further series of preced- 
ing ages. 


The founders of geology a hun- 
dred years or more ago were un- 
traveled men, most of them had 
never made a five-hundred mile 
journey in all their lives. And 
they set out to explain the entire 
world in terms of what they had 
seen in their own neighborhoods. 
To-day when so many people have 
almost formed the habit of crossing 
the continent by train, by automo- 
bile, or by aéroplane, it will be 
much easier to find a wide variety 
of surface features from which to 
make our start. We may indeed 
begin with an area nearly as large 
as all Europe; and if we locate such 
an area in the southwestern part 
of the United States, we shall have 
visibly spread out before us a set 
of phenomena which the founders 
of the science knew nothing about. 

As we look at this region with 
scientific eyes, we are impressed 
with the fact that the almost total 
absence of water at the present 
time only tends to bring out the 
more vividly the plain handwriting 
of great quantities of water in the 
long ago. These huge, almost con- 
tinental basins were once obviously 
full of water; the innumerable 
mesas which dot the landscape were 
once emerging islands; while all 
around on the sides of the higher 
mountains are still visible old sea 
beaches, — all thumbprints of an 
ancient ocean as unmistakable as 
anything ever photographed by a 
detective. 
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I need not remind my readers 
that this immense region, constitut- 
ing a large fraction of North Amer- 
ica, is entirely outside of the dis- 
trict where the continental ice-cap 
is supposed to have existed. But I 
may need to remind all of my 
readers that nearly one-fourth of 
the entire land surface of the globe 
consists of a closely similar set of 
features, vast interior basins drain- 
ing inwardly and without any exist- 
ing outlets to the ocean. Through- 
out these far-reaching regions the 
unambiguous marks of water are 
equally visible, old shore lines hun- 
dreds or thousands of feet high on 
the mountain sides, while thou- 
sands of mounds equivalent to our 
mesas dot the landscape of both 
North and South Africa, central 
Asia, and Australia, all eloquent of 
the time when they also were once 
islands emerging from a subsiding 
ocean. 

Remember, we are following out 
our plan of beginning with the sur- 
face of the earth, with the last large 
events in the geological program, 
and from them we are to try to 
interpret what has happened in the 
past. 

Common sense tells us _ that 
throughout the eastern part of the 
United States, Europe, and the oth- 
er more humid portions of the Old 
World very similar marks of a sub- 
siding ocean and an emerging land 
would be similarly visible, if they 
had not been largely obliterated by 
erosion. And yet throughout these 
more humid portions of the globe 
we have other phenomena which 
tell the same story. All the large 
rivers and many of the smaller 
ones have high terraces around the 
sides of their valleys two or three 
or five hundred feet above the pres- 
ent streams, undeniable proofs of 
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the levels at which these rivers 
once flowed. Usually also they in- 
dicate currents hundreds or thou- 
sands of times the volume of the 
present streams. 

The Great Lakes of North Amer- 
ica, like all other interior bodies of 
water, are ringed around by many 
successive terraces or old shore 
lines. Yet when we rise let us say 
some 275 feet above the level of 
Lake Erie, or about 850 feet above 
the ocean, these terraces disappear 
and are replaced by wide level 
plains which wonderfully resemble 
an old ocean bottom. These prairies 
as we call them have of course been 
cut up considerably by erosion, but 
they cover large parts of northern 
Indiana, Michigan, Ontario, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and other regions 
to the west and south. Similar 
prairie-like regions occur through- 
out parts of Europe, northern Asia, 
and South America, while the river 
terraces of Europe at least, and pre- 
sumably of the rest of the Old 
World, have been traced down to 
the mouths of the rivers and are 
found to be exactly equated with 
old shore lines on the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean. 

I am not here affirming that all 
these evidences of a subsiding ocean 
and an emerging land were made 
contemporaneously. The advocates 
of the current geology of course 
scoff at such an idea. By beginning 
at what they call the bottom of 
their geological series, instead of at 
the top of the ground as we have 
been doing, and by classifying the 
various rocks off according to their 
fossil contents, they inevitably ar- 
rive at very diverse dates for the 
surface of the earth here and there 
over the world. Thus they have a 
great variety of dates for the vari- 
ous rivers of the world, for the 
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great plains regions, and for the 
old shore lines which skirt all of 
the oceans and the sides of most 
mountains. We shall have occa- 
sion presently to discuss this sys- 
tem of dating the rocks; for the 
present we need only say that it is 
well for us to keep the two hypoth- 
eses both in mind, first the evolu- 
tionary scheme or theory by which 
the geological events took place 
only a few at a time and very slow- 
ly, and secondly the catastrophic 
scheme (or the Flood theory) by 
which one gigantic world-event may 
have been responsible for the whole 
thing. 


A hundred years ago it was 
thought that parts of the coast of 
all the lands are slowly rising while 
other parts are slowly subsiding. 
This see-sawing of the lands was 
one of the very foundation “facts” 
on which the evolutionary geology 
of Lyell and his followers was built. 
They declared that the present is 
the measure of the past; and they 
said that by this see-sawing of the 
“pulsating crust” we can explain 
why we find deep-sea brachiopods 
and crinoids in the surface rocks of 
Arizona and Tennessee, and why 
we find corals and ammonites un- 
derneath such cities as St. Louis, 
Louisville, and Chicago. 

But the evidence on which this 
see-sawing of the coasts rested was 
very childish and inexact and has 
failed to stand before the more ex- 
acting methods of modern scien- 
tific study. Professor Eduard Suess, 
of Vienna, devoted a monumental 
four-volume work to the exhaustive 
study of this and various related 
topics, and he came to the very 
definite conclusion that we do not 
have any proofs that any such 
changes of land and sea level are 
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now going on; as he expresses the 
matter, “displacements susceptible 
of measurement have not occurred 
within the historic period.” And 
he adds that since such land-move- 
ments are not now going on, we 
cannot appeal to any present-acting 
causes “in explanation of the re- 
peated inundation and emergence 
of the continents” during the geo- 
logic past. 

Douglas Johnson, of Columbia, 
who is the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Shoreline Investigation 
appointed by the National Research 
Council, and thus the foremost au- 
thority on this subject in America, 
tells us after years of study of all 
the facts: “At present all arguments 
for changes of relative level of land 
and sea based on observed changes 
of mean sea level are open to sus- 
picion.” 

A further difficulty for Lyell’s 
theory of present-day causes loomed 
up when as the results of the Chal- 
lenger and other deep-ocean expe- 
ditions it was discovered that at 
the bottom of the ocean there reigns 
an eternal calm. The ocean cur- 
rents are very shallow in their ac- 
tion, and down below the superfi- 
cial few hundred feet there is no 
current or movement of the waters 
which can shift any of the mate- 
rials on the bottom of the deeper 
waters; and hence there is nothing 
now going on at the bottoms of the 
deep seas and oceans which could 
possibly form anything like an al- 
ternation of sand and gravel and 
limestone, such as we find compos- 
ing all of the sedimentary rocks of 
the world and which we are trying 
to account for. 

Obviously the geological theory of 
present-acting causes is a failure all 
around. These present-day condi- 
tions seem to furnish us with noth- 
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ing by which to measure the past. 
The geological events which imme- 
diately preceded our present ar- 
rangement of ocean and dry land 
must have been of a very excep- 
tional character, quite distinct from 
the world-conditions now prevail- 
ing. In other words, is it not cer- 
tain that the geological events of 
the period immediately preceding 
the present were of an extraor- 
dinary character, probably in ac- 
cord with the evidences of an 
emerging land and a_ subsiding 
ocean which we have found every- 
where over the world? 

But we still have the vast sedi- 
mentary deposits of all the conti- 
nents to account for, many of these 
sedimentary beds being packed full 
of remains of plants and animals 
which are known as fossils. To 
any suggestion that perhaps one 
great world-convulsion may be suf- 
ficient to account for all these fos- 
siliferous beds, the currently ac- 
cepted theory replies that the fos- 
sils did not all exist contemporane- 
ously, but lived during many long- 
drawn-out periods in successive re- 
lays; and hence it would be absurd 
to suppose that any one world- 
catastrophe could possibly account 
for them all. 

These alleged time-distinctions 
between the different sets of fossils 
constitute the only formidable argu- 
ment which has ever been present- 
ed against the Flood theory. Ac- 
cordingly, while I have already de- 
voted several volumes' to the de- 
tailed consideration of this prob- 
lem, I must do what I can to pre- 
sent an outline of the answer which 
can be made to this objection. 

Geologists have devised a system 


1The New Geology, A Textbook for Col- 
leges (1923); Evolutionary Geology and the 
New Catastrophism (1926); A History of 
Some Scientific Blunders (1930); The Geolog- 
ical-Ages Hoax (1931). 

















of classifying and ticketing the 
sedimentary rocks of the world ac- 
cording to the kinds of fossils 
found in them. They confidently 
assure us that they have acquired 
the ability to assign the various 
groups of fossils (and thus the 
beds in which they occur) to vari- 
ous successive ages of the earth’s 
history. Naming these sets or sys- 
tems of rocks from the bottom up- 
ward, or from the oldest to the 
more modern, we have the Cam- 
brian, Ordovician, Silurian, Devo- 
nian, etc. . 

It may be convenient for us to 
give numbers to these systems, call- 
ing the Cambrian number 1, the 
Ordovician number 2, and so on 
from the bottom to the top, the to- 
tal number being a dozen or more, 
depending upon just how we sub- 
divide some of them. 

Now it should be remembered at 
the outset that there is no place on 
earth where all of these systems of 
rocks occur together in a vertical 
column. Indeed, there is no place 
where more than small subdivi- 
sions of two or three of them oc- 
cur together in visible superposi- 
tion. The total thickness of all the 
systems of the fossil-bearing rocks 
of the world is now said to be sixty 
or seventy-five miles; but the ac- 
tual thickness of the sedimentary 
rocks in any specific locality is sel- 
dom more than one or two per cent 
of this amount, the huge total hav- 
ing of course been obtained by the 
artificial act of adding together the 
maximum amounts found in vari- 
ous “typical” localities. 

Other facts will help to bring out 
the purely arbitrary or artificial 
character of this classification. We 
might naturally expect that the 
Cambrian rocks (or fossils) would 
always be found at the bottom of 
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the series, or next to the granite or 
the crystalline rocks, and that no 
other kinds of rock (or fossils) 
would thus occur. But both expec- 
tations would be wrong. Number 
4 or number 10 or even number 12 
are just about as likely to be found 
occurring in this bottom position; 
while over wide areas we even find 
Cambrian (number 1) occurring on 
top, with perhaps number 9 or 
number 12 below, with all the phys- 
ical evidence tending to prove that 
they were actually deposited in this 
order. 

To be specific: in the Tejon 
Mountains and the Coast Range of 
California the Tertiary beds rest di- 
rectly upon the primitive granites 
and gneisses, and are themselves 
as hard and old looking as any 
rocks on earth. The Cretaceous 
beds of the southeastern States oc- 
cur in this same bottom position, 
as in Georgia, and they appear in a 
similar situation in Cuba and Ja- 
maica. The Carboniferous similar- 
ly rest directly on the Archean 
or primitive throughout much of 
the Great Plains and Rocky Moun- 
tains region. In Germany the Meso- 
zoic are similarly situated on the 
granite or primitive, and it was be- 
cause of this fact that these rocks 
were originally called “Secondary.” 
In fact, we might go round the 
globe and find hundreds of such 
examples. 

But much more than this. 
Throughout northern Montana and 
all the mountainous part of south- 
ern Alberta we find Cambrian (and 
other Paleozoic beds) occurring in 
a perfectly normal way (so far as 
appearance goes) on top of Creta- 
ceous. In the Salt Range of north- 
western India we have Cambrian 
on top of Tertiary. Throughout 
much of the Alps Tertiary beds are 
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below, with various kinds of “old- 
er” rocks on top, while often other 
Tertiary strata occur interbedded 
among these “older” beds in a 
seemingly perfectly normal way 
like all other cases of natural inter- 
bedding. 

Another important fact is that a 
bed of number 8 or number 10, as 
the case may be, occurs conform- 
ably on a number 2 or a number 4, 
with all the other intervening 
“ages” wholly unrepresented either 
by deposition or erosion. By con- 
formable strata is meant beds 
which fit one another “like a glove,” 
with every physical evidence indi- 
cating that the upper surface of the 
under one was still soft and uncon- 
solidated when the next one was 
deposited upon it. In other words, 
when beds are conformable the 
physical evidence is that the two 
must have followed one another in 
tolerably quick succession. Ob- 
viously the alleged intervening 
“ages” of many millions of years 
did not exist in these localities; 
and of course if they had no exist 
ence here, they did not exist any- 
where else. 

Such instances of true conform- 
ity between age-separated beds are 
termed “deceptive conformities.” 
There are thousands of such exam- 
ples to be found over the world. 
They are good evidence that there 
can be no time-differences between 
the strata involved. Even more con- 
clusive, if possible, are the instances 
where the so-called “older” beds 
are on top and “younger” ones un- 
derneath. Evolutionary geologists 
call these “thrust faults,” and tell 
us with sober faces that the “older” 
rocks from deep down underneath 
must have been lifted up one or 
more miles and then pushed bodily 
for perhaps ten or twenty or fifty 
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or even a hundred miles across the 
so-called younger beds to the posi- 
tions in which we now find them. 

When we were children and 
played games, one who was getting 
into a tight place and was in dan- 
ger of getting caught would shout 
“King’s cross,” and by crossing his 
fingers all the rules of the game 
were instantly suspended so far as 
he was concerned. Evidently the 
geologists must have some such 
scheme whereby all the ordinary 
rules of physics and mechanics be- 
come null and void whenever they 
find sets of rocks which seem to 
contradict their theories about the 
relative ages of the fossils. 

Great numbers of examples of 
what geologists term “thrust faults” 
have been found here and there 
over the globe. A typical one is 
the huge Montana-Alberta region 
already referred to. This includes 
all of the Glacier National Park in 
Montana, and running nearly 500 
miles north to Mount Robson and 
the Yellowhead Pass it takes in all 
“he -.cvo. famous and most pictur- 
esque parts of the Canadian Rockies 
around Banff and Lake Louise. At 
about the 50th parallel of latitude 
there are five sets of very “old” 
Palzozoic mountains with four 
“young” Cretaceous valleys between 
them, the beds in essentially all of 
them being horizontal and the con- 
tact surfaces being just as truly 
conformable as any ordinary exam- 
ples elsewhere. 

In these regions the mountains 
consist chiefly of hard crystalline 
limestones and quartzites, while 
the underlying Cretaceous, which 
comprise also all the plains in front 
of the Rockies as well as all the 
intervening valleys, contain splen- 
did coal mines, and at Red Deer 
River they have furnished great 

















quantities of dinosaur remains. 
These underlying Cretaceous beds 
are also very soft, and as one geolo- 
gist naively expresses it, they “have 
suffered little by the sliding of the 
limestone over them.” The mere 
fact that the lower beds are soft 
and the upper ones hard means 
nothing as to relative age; for such 
cases are constantly being found 
everywhere without any special sig- 
nificance. These rocks here, as 
everywhere else, are dated and tick- 
eted because of the kinds of fossils 
which they contain. But it ought 
to be obvious to any one (except 
one committed to the evolutionary 
scheme of life) that the fossils lose 
all their time-values as age-mark- 
ers when such typical “index fos- 
sils” as the dinosaurs are found oc- 
curring underneath trilobites and 
other typical Cambrian fossils. 

Evidently there must be some- 
thing wrong somewhere. Instead 
of inventing a fault in the rocks, 
let us try to discover where the 
fault lies in the reasoning by which 
such impossible conclusions are 
reached. Close reasoning is not al- 
ways agreeable to some people, but 
if the reader will have patience I 
hope to be able to clear up the diffi- 
culties involved. 

At the outset let it be clearly un- 
derstood that it is not a self-evident 
truth that the small and less organ- 
ized kinds of life lived first, and 
only after a long time were they 
followed by the larger and more 
highly organized types. This is the 
very point that needs to be proved. 
The burden of proof must always 
rest with the evolutionary geologist 
who affirms that he can discrimi- 
nate among the fossils and can as- 
sign some to one age of the earth’s 
remote history and some to anoth- 
er. It is not for the Flood geolo- 
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gist to have to prove that the fos- 
sils all lived contemporaneously or 
in the same age of the earth’s his- 
tory. It is sufficient that we find 
all the various grades of life now 
existing side by side in our modern 
world. And as I have so often 
pointed out, the only safe or scien- 
tific method of investigating any 
problem of the past is, not to start 
at some imaginary point in the past 
and work up toward the present, 
but to begin with the present condi- 
tions in the world and by regres- 
sion go backward into the past as 
far as reliable facts will carry us, 
and stop when we run out of perti- 
nent facts. The burden of proof is 
on the one who asks us to believe 
that only a limited few of the lower 
grades of life lived at first in the 
long ago, the other kinds having 
come into existence only long after- 
wards. This is about nine-tenths 
of the entire scheme of organic evo- 
lution anyway; why must we ac- 
cept this big major premise of his 
without some substantia! evidence? 

It is not convincing for the evo- 
lutionary geologist to conduct us to 
some outcrop of rocks and point 
out trilobites in the lower layers, 
dinosaur bones in the beds imme- 
diately above them, and remains of 
mammals in the strata nearer the 
top. Such a convenient combina- 
tion of fossils may be so rare as to 
be very improbable, yet it will serve 
as a means of illustrating the prin- 
ciples involved. The Flood geolo- 
gist readily admits that the beds 
which contain the trilobites must 
have been deposited here before 
the ones containing the dinosaurs, 
and both sets must have been com- 
pleted before the deposition of the 
beds containing the mammals. 
There is clearly a time-sequence in 
the laying down of these beds; but 
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it by no means follows that there 
must be a time-sequence in respect 
to the contents of the beds. 

The time-sequence in the making 
of these beds is clear enough. But 
let us ask, how much of an inter- 
val elapsed between these succes- 
sive sets of strata? Whether this 
interval was fifty minutes, or fifty 
weeks, or fifty million years, the 
physical evidence alone does not in- 
form us. Yet if there were no fos- 
sils whatever in any of these beds, 
who would have the hardihood to 
dogmatize about the time-element 
represented by the clay, sand, or 
gravel of which these beds are com- 
posed? Were it not for the fossils, 
it would clearly be a possibility, in- 
deed a probability, that the total 
materials of all three beds may all 
have been in existence contempora- 
neously, and might have been 
washed into this position of verti- 
cal superposition within a few days 
or a few weeks of time at the most. 

Evidently there is a big jump in 
logic in transferring the time-ele- 
ment shown in the making of the 
beds to the gravel, sand, and clay 
of which these beds are composed. 
But it is a similar logical atrocity 
to transfer the time-element of the 
making of the beds to the fossils 
contained in them. It is pure un- 
scientific dogmatism to affirm that 
the trilobites, the dinosaurs, and 
the mammals of these beds must 
represent successive ages of the 
earth’s history, merely because we 
find them here in beds which were 
obviously made in a chronological 
sequence. Some varying move- 
ments of the waters (whether nor- 
mal or abnormal would not make 
the slightest difference in the rea- 
soning) might very easily have 
brought here into a vertical se- 
quence showing a lapse of time 
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these three kinds of animals which 
previous to their burial here had 
been living in three distinct habi- 
tats but contemporaneously. The 
latter is the explanation offered by 
the Flood geologist; and until this 
possibility has been disposed of 
completely and without a shadow 
of doubt, it is a bald arbitrary as- 
sumption for the evolutionist to 
transfer the time-element of the 
making of the beds to their fossil 
contents, just as it would be an ar- 
bitrary assumption for him to say 
that the clay, sand, and gravel of 
these beds might not all have been 
in existence before any one of these 
beds was formed. 

The history of science proves 
abundantly that most scientific 
blunders have been made, not in 
the discovery or in the description 
of facts, but in clumsy reasoning 
about the facts after they have been 
discovered. Accordingly, we can- 
not afford to neglect any of the 
rules of the most exact logic, if we 
are out for real truth in this most 
vexed of all scientific problems. 

The Flood geologist also points 
out another very glaring slip in 
geological reasoning when we are 
told that certain other beds in 
China, or South Africa, or Pata- 
gonia belong properly in between 
the beds which we have been exam- 
ining which contain the trilobites 
and the dinosaurs, this alleged fact 
being taken to mean that these for- 
eign fossils lived in an age of the 
earth’s history intermediate be- 
tween the trilobites and the dino- 
saurs. The Flood geologist likewise 
protests that it is very slipshod 
scientific reasoning to say that still 
other beds in Alaska, or Russia, or 
India contain animals or plants 
which lived intermediately between 
the dinosaurs and the mammals. 

















This method of building up the 
huge geological series by assem- 
bling artificially the beds from 
many widely scattered localities is 
of the very essence of the evolu- 
tionary scheme. And it is this arti- 
ficially constructed scheme of al- 
legedly successive ages that the 
Flood geologist objects to; for he 
protests that there is no evidence 
worthy of the name which has ever 
been offered by any one to prove 
that one kind of fossil actually lived 
and died before any other kind 
came into existence. This scheme 
of successive ages obviously as- 
sumes the entire evolution theory 
in miniature. Why must we begin 
by assuming this theory en bloc, if 
we are trying to make a strictly 
scientific investigation of how the 
fossils were buried? 


When the distinctions in age be- 
tween the fossils are once disposed 
of, the Flood geologist has an easy 
task. He points to the many tell- 
tale facts about the fossils them- 
selves which indicate that they 
must have been buried in some 
very abnormal manner, some man- 
ner very different from anything 
now going on. The presence of 
crinoids, brachiopods, and other 
deep-ocean animals found alternat- 
ing over and over again between 
beds of coal and other materials 
from the dry land, is utterly abnor- 
mal, for nothing of the sort has 
ever taken place within modern ob- 
servation. Also with regard to the 
coal beds themselves, the old peat- 
bog theory is now wholly discredit- 
ed, and it is acknowledged that the 
materials composing the coal beds 
must have been washed into their 
present positions. The condition in 
which the myriads of fishes occur 
proves that in most instances they 
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were either buried alive, or buried 
before decomposition set in. The 
extinction of such animals as the 
dinosaurs points to nothing short 
of a world-catastrophe; for they 
were evidently destroyed in all 
parts of the world at about the 
same time, while their extinction 
on any count points to abnormal 
conditions, as all reptiles are noto- 
riously tough and hard to destroy, 
and are not subject to diseases or 
to destructive parasites. 

Taking all things into considera- 
tion, we must own that the Flood 
geologist has a strong case. And 
when we remember the utter col- 
lapse logically of all the time-dis- 
tinctions between the various 
groups of fossils, the evidence 
would seem to be complete that the 
Flood theory is the clearest, the 
sanest, and the most scientifically 
reasonable theory that has hitherto 
been offered in explanation of how 
the fossil plants and animals got 
into the sedimentary rocks. 


In conclusion a few words may 
be permitted regarding the relation 
of these facts to the problems of 
religion. Though doubtless this 
section will be omitted by those of 
my readers who have the settled 
conviction that scientific problems 
and the problems of religion should 
never be blended in discussions. 

A hundred years ago the records 
of the Hebrew Scriptures stood 
wholly alone and unconfirmed by 
any supporting objective facts, in 
their accounts of the various cities 
and nations of antiquity. Essen- 
tially nothing was known about any 
of the peoples of the Orient back 
of about 500 B. c., except what was 
recorded in the books of the Old 
Testament. Now, however, the 
spade and the pickax have un- 
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earthed the contemporary records 
of a thousand cities which confirm 
in a very wonderful way the state- 
ments of so many parts of the He- 
brew records that the rest of these 
writings must now be taken at their 
face value for reliable history. 

The modern Flood theory of the 
fossils now claims to confirm that 
still earlier record of a most awful 
event which took place back at the 
dawn of the human race, which 
changed the entire face of the 
lands, transforming that almost 
Eden-like world into a desolate wil- 
derness, from which only slowly 
has the present order of nature and 
of nations developed. 


And quietude 
It stood— 


So, even here, 


Flutter of wings... 


OF A CHRISTMAS TREE IN THE CEMETERY 


But most important of all are the 
effects of this new view upon our 
philosophic and religious thinking. 
For this new outlook on the events 
of the early days of our world 
seems to enable the Christian 
Church to take all of the records of 
the origin of the world at their full 
face value, just as they used to be 
regarded by Christ and the found- 
ers of the Church. And from this 
new position, attested by the rec- 
ords of both archeology and geol- 
ogy, the Church will not easily be 
driven by any of the assaults of 
unbelief; for all of the natural sci- 
ences have now become the allies 
of the Church, not her opponents. 


OF A CHRISTMAS TREE IN THE CEMETERY 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


ERE in this place of peace and death 


Sheltering from the winter-wind’s keen breath 
That mute, snow-covered grave— 

Making seem less alone 

That small white stone: 

“Michael, aged seven” — 

Only these words... 

And the young tree stood, sturdy and brave, 
Pointing a tinsel star to heaven; 

And on its branches gifts of joy— 

Suet and grain for the wee, hungry birds! 


A Christmas star shone clear... 
There was a gay tree for a little boy... 


And high, sweet carolings .. . 
And Love that would remember—that was born 
In Bethlehem on the first Christmas morn. 














WHAT IS POST-IMPRESSIONISM ? 
By James A. MAGNER, Pu.D., S.T.D. 


NE of the outstanding features 

in connection with the “Cen- 
tury of Progress” in Chicago has 
been the Exhibition of Fine Arts. 
This collection, housed in the Art 
Institute, was founded on the nu- 
cleus of masterpieces permanent in 
the Institute itself and augmented 
by works of art lent for the occa- 
sion by the principal art galleries 
of the country. Valued at seventy- 
five million dollars, almost twice 
the value of the entire World’s Fair 
held at Chicago in 1893, it repre- 
sents, needless to say, a century of 
progress, not in painting and sculp- 
ture, but in collecting and in the 
appreciation of art. 

Thousands of visitors have 
passed through these galleries, be- 
ginning with the tender, naive 
Primitives of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, passing then to the glorious 
masters of the Renaissance, and the 
French Impfessionists of the last 
century, to arrive bewildered in the 
gallery of moderns known as Post- 
Impressionists. For most people, 
it has been like a glorious cruise on 
a mountain lake, only to strike a 
rock at the very last minute and 
sink in the harbor. 

Perhaps no topic in the realm of 
esthetics has ever aroused so much 
rancor and so little sound reason- 
ing as that of Post-Impressionism. 
There is an obvious explanation for 
this fact. Most hostile critics have 
based their attacks on the ground 
that Post-Impressionism is a depar- 
ture from the sanctified traditions 
of art, that its technique is bar- 
barous, and its concepts unintelligi- 


ble. In other words, they descend 
no deeper than the technical phase, 
seemingly oblivious of the truth 
that art must be judged ultimately 
from the philosophy that underlies 
it. Many critics, if closely ques- 
tioned, would have to admit that 
what they condemn in the works 
of the Post-Impressionists is mere- 
ly a logical expression of the philo- 
sophical opinions to which they 
themselves are committed. 

What are these artists trying to 
paint,—these exponents of Cubism, 
Compositionalism, and Futurism, 
and the numerous other “isms” that 
are clamoring for recognition? No 
matter to what extent Futurism 
may revile Cubism, and Cubism dis- 
claim Compositionalism, they all 
drink at the same fountainhead. 
Their technique may differ ever so 
radically and their concepts be ever 
so mutually foreign; nevertheless 
the entire movement is nothing but 
a plastic conception of subjective 
philosophy. It may be summed up 
in the principle laid down by 
Gleizes and Metzinger in their de- 
fense of Cubism: “There is nothing 
real outside ourselves; there is 
nothing real except the coincidence 
of a sensation and an individual 
mental tendency.” Logically enough, 
the whole structure of Post-Impres- 
sionism is built upon this fallacy. 
Realizing this, we can tear aside the 
persiflage that envelops the theory 
as well as the mystery of its prod- 
ucts, and sound the real significance 
of the movement. 

It is sometimes urged that we 
cannot now judge by old standards. 
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“What the student of these strange 
‘isms’ needs to be warned against,” 
replies Royal Cortissoz, “is the spe- 
cious argument that he cannot test 
them by any principles of criticism 
hitherto known to him, but must 
look at a picture as though it were 
something else, and admire it for 
qualities which he cannot see in it 
but must take on faith.” 


The genesis of Post-Impression- 
ism is interesting. As the name in- 
dicates, it is that school of paint- 
ing which has followed upon Im- 
pressionism. The name “Impres- 
sionists,” according to Arthur J. 
Eddy, “is appropriated to a school 
of men who paint in the open di- 
rect from nature, and attempt to 
record faithfully, almost mechan- 
ically, their visual impressions of 
objects and light effects.” As con- 
cerns technique, Watteau, Monte- 
celli, and Delacroix, and for divi- 
sion of tones, Lorrain, Vernet, 
Ruysdael, and Poussin, have been 
considered the forerunners of Im- 
pressionism. Turner, however, may 
be conceded to be the main pro- 
genitor of the movement, since he 
was the inspiration for its chief ex- 
ponents, Manet and Monet. 

Ruskin goes to great lengths in 
endeavoring to prove that Turner’s 
paintings are faithful representa- 
tions of nature, that Turner depicts 
the whole truth of things, not by 
suggestion or omissions but by the 
actual rendering of twigs, leaves, 
stones, etc. Manet and Monet de- 
veloped this principle so as to re- 
place the artistic criterion of beauty 
with that of truth or character. 
Their departure lay in the study of 
impressions. The Impressionist en- 
deavored to catch and reproduce 
the momentary vivid glimpse of ob- 
jects as opposed to the deliberate 
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reproduction of details unobserved 
in such first glimpses. Details were 
subordinated to the summarized ef- 
fect of the whole. In short, Im- 
pressionism, an offshoot of the Ro- 
mantic movement, was beginning 
to realize the necessity of emotion- 
al content in art, and to emphasize 
the element of subjectivity. In this, 
Manet and Monet were influenced 
by the Japanese paintings of Hoku- 
sai, Outmaro, and Hiroshige, shown 
at the International Exposition in 
1867. The man perhaps most in- 
fluenced by the Japanese art was 
Whistler. This is evident from his 
“Nocturnes” and “Arrangements,” 
really color groupings with the sem- 
blance of form. These products, so 
violently assailed by Ruskin, really 
gave Whistler a place as one of the 
progenitors of Post-Impressionism, 
although any classification of Whis- 
tler is hazardous. 

Gauguin, Van Gogh and Cézanne 
mark the transition between Im- 
pressionism and Post-Impression- 
ism. Men of very different minds 
and methods, they were alike in 
this, says A. Chilton Brock, “that 
they all attempted to subordinate 
representation to expression, and 
were all determined to express only 
their own emotional experience.” 
Despite many barbarisms, there is 
an amount of freshness and rhyth- 
mic beauty in the works of these 
men. They were in constant com- 
munication with nature; and art- 
ists are to be praised inasmuch as 
they paint from sources of true in- 
spiration. 

Cézanne carried the realism of 
Manet to its completion. He so en- 
deavored to paint what has been 
termed the “substance” of things, 
that he felt constrained to delete 
every detail which did not contrib- 
ute directly to his concept of sub- 














stance. In painting this “sub- 
stance,” Cézanne sought not so 
much to imitate objects as to repro- 
duce those chordal qualities which 
constitute objects in their own pe- 
culiar atmosphere. 

His method was not unlike that 
suggested by Henry Bowie in The 
Laws of Japanese Painting: “In re- 
gard to painting moving waters, 
whether deep or shallow, in rivers 
or brooks, bays or oceans, Chinan- 
pin declared it was impossible for 
the eye to seize their exact forms 
because they are ever changing and 
have no fixed, definite shape, there- 
fore they cannot be sketched satis- 
factorily; yet, as moving water 
must be represented in painting, it 
should be long and minutely con- 
templated by the artist, and its gen- 
eral character—whether leaping in 
the brook, flowing in the river, 
roaring in the cataract, surging in 
the ocean or lapping the shore— 
observed and reflected upon, and 
after the eye and the memory are 
both sufficiently trained and the 
very soul of the artist is saturated, 
as it were, with this one subject, 
and he feels his whole being calm 
and composed, he should retire to 
the privacy of his studio and, with 
the early morning sun to gladden 
his spirit, there attempt to repro- 
duce the movement of the flow; not 
by copying what he has seen, for 
the effect would be stiff and wood- 
en, but by symbolizing according to 
certain laws what he feels and re- 
members.” 

Although Cézanne was a realist, 
nevertheless, he painted the sub- 
jective influence of things rather 
than their objective aspect. As 


Brock says, he sought to convey 
emotional intensity, should that ef- 
fort cost him the sacrifice of ob- 
jective form. Inasmuch, as Cézanne 
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clung to the objectivity of concepts, 
he stayed on safe ground. When 
he subordinated these to subjective 
standards and insisted upon his 
own emotional experience over that 
of objective truth, he passed into 
the realms of Post-Impressionism. 


This dual character of Cézanne’s 
work has given a logical tang to 
the Cubistic theory and produced a 
great deal of confusion on all sides. 
Cubists find that, “his work, a 
homogeneous mass, shifts under 
the glance, contracts, expands, 
fades, or illumines itself, irrefrag- 
ably proving that painting is not 
—or is no longer—that art of imi- 
tating an object by means of lines 
and colours, but the art of giving 
our instinct a plastic conscious- 
ness.” This is the basic aim of 
Cubism. 

Most persons imagine that Cub- 
ism consists in giving cubical di- 
mensions to objects. Undoubtedly 
this false notion arises from infer- 
ence of the name. The name “Cub- 
ism” was given derisively by 
Matisse in 1908 upon seeing a cub- 
ical representation of some build- 
ings. While Cubists paint in 
masses that generally assume the 
form of a cube, a cursory glance 
at practically any drawing of this 
type will reveal the abundant use 
of cones, curves and all kinds of ir- 
regular lines. There is a certain 
amount of logical technique in this. 
We seem to observe always in 
square masses. A visitor passing 
through an art school will observe 
the students plotting out their 
studies in square masses to be filled 
in and given proper form later. 

Cubism does not, however, waste 
its time playfully drawing geomet- 
rical figures. If it did, the whole 
affair would be highly laughable. 
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All this technical dust is only inci- 
dental to the theory. “This move- 
ment,” says Henry Poore, “is di- 
recting attention to the universal 
ideas in a broadened and lengthened 
perspective, tapping the resources 
of subconscious emotion and deny- 
ing such value for the obvious as 
was placed upon it by a former 
time. In this scheme of art the 
esthetic sense, defrauded of suste- 
nance in the object, is asked to find 
it in the stimulation of the imagi- 
nation emphasized through the 
rhythmic and decorative enliven- 
ment of the design.” 

Gleizes and Metzinger say, “Let 
the picture imitate nothing; let it 
nakedly present its motive, and we 
should indeed be ungrateful were 
we to deplore the absence of all 
those things—flowers, or landscape, 
or faces—whose mere reflection it 
might have been.” The subject 
matter of Cubism is the subjective 
“reflection” of objects; its aim, the 
plastic rendering of disembodied 
sensations, emotions, reminiscences, 
and all those complexes to which 
we are subject. This is “giving our 
instinct a plastic consciousness.” 

In short, Cubism is primarily a 
theory of plastic subjectivism; sec- 
ondarily it is an attempt to apply 
this theory. It goes without saying 
that such method is entirely alien 
to the spirit of art. An artist can- 
not work along purely subjective 
lines without falling into egregious 
blunders. If the norm of truth and 
beauty were subjective instead of 
objective, it would be impossible to 
judge any work of art except on 
the score of the artist’s sincerity. 
The arts cannot afford to sneer at 
universal taste, by its nature a safe 
guide to the discernment of true 
beauty. The Cubists, however, do 
so. They imagine that obscurity is 
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synonymous with profound concep- 
tion, that lucidity is medieval, and 
that perplexity is one of the great 
charms resulting from contempla- 
tion of true art. Cubism has en- 
deavored to substitute qualities for 
substance, suggestion for fact, sen- 
sation for form. The result has 
been gross confusion and works ut- 
terly devoid of intelligible char- 
acter. 

Nevertheless, Cubists insist that 
a great charm is the result. They 
say, “The picture which surrenders 
itself slowly seems always to wait 
until we interrogate it, as though 
it reserved an infinity of replies to 
an infinity of questions.” They re- 
duce their art to the genius of a 
puzzle, scatter dust in our eyes, and 
then ask us to see. Lessing antici- 
pated by nearly one and one-half 
centuries the effect of these puzzle- 
paintings. He said: “The principal 
effect depends upon the first glance 
and when this compels us to have 
recourse to wearisome reflections 
and deliberations, our desire to be 
interested grows cold, and in order 
to revenge ourselves upon the unin- 
telligent artist, we harden ourselves 
against the expression; and woe to 
him, if he has sacrificed beauty to 
expression! In that case we find 
nothing to entice us to linger over 
his work; what we see does not 
please us, and what we ought to 
think about it we do not know.” 

Cubism falls into a still worse 
blunder when it attempts to broad- 
en the scope of plastic art so as to 
embrace the prerogatives of litera- 
ture and music. “Without employ- 
ing any allegorical or symbolical 
literary device,” according to 
Gleizes and Metzinger, “merely by 
inflection of lines and colours, a ° 
painting can show, in the same pic- 
ture, a Chinese city, a French town, 
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together with mountains, oceans, 
fauna, and flora, and nations with 
their histories and their desires— 
all that separates them in external 
reality. Distance or time, concrete 
fact or pure conception, nothing re- 
fuses to be uttered in the language 
of the painter, as in that of the 
poet, the musician, or the scientist.” 

The arts are often said to be fun- 
damentally the same, the only dif- 
ference being that of technique. As 
a matter of fact, they differ not 
merely in technique, but in the 
very conception of their subjects, 
that is to say, in the material and 
modes of their imitation. Reynoids 
recognized this when he said, “I 
believe it may be considered a gen- 
eral rule that no art can be grafted 
with success on another art. For 
although all profess the same ori- 
gin, and proceed from the same 
common stock, yet each has its own 
peculiar modes, both of imitating 
Nature and deviating from it, each 
for the accomplishment of its own 
particular purpose.” 

There are two great differences 
between the material and modes of 
poetry and of painting. First, po- 
etry can express action or produce 
a single picture by the successive 
presentation of diverse images. The 
fact that the images are presented 
successively enables us to grasp 
each one firmly, while all taken to- 
gether produce one composite im- 
age, or impression. Painting, on 
the other hand, is confined to a sin- 
gle simultaneous presentation, so 
that the multiplication of diverse 
images is certain road to confusion 
and incongruity. Secondly, paint- 
ing must content itself with con- 
crete images, even when it proposes 
to suggest spiritual qualities. Po- 
etry, however, possesses a sugges- 
tive power which commands spir- 


itual as well as material images, 
the abstract as well as the concrete, 
the universal as well as the partic- 
ular. This accumulative, spiritual 
force of poetry cannot be duplicat- 
ed by painting. A single example 
will make this clear. Take the im- 
age here presented. 


“His station like the herald Mer- 


cury, 
New-lighted on a _ heaven-kissing 
hill.” - Hamlet, iii. 4. 


What trickery of the brush can re- 
produce this magic? Or this: 


“Come on, sir; here’s the place: 
stand still. How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes 
so low! 

The crows and choughs that wing 
the midway air 

Show scarce so gross as beetles: 
half way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire, 
dreadful trade! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than 
his head: 

The fishermen, that walk upon the 
beach, 

Appear like mice; and yon fall 
anchoring bark, 

Diminished to her cock; her cock, 
a buoy 

Almost too small for sight: the 
murmuring surge, 

That on the unnumbered idle peb- 
bles chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high. [I'll look 
no more; 

Lest my brain turn, and the defi- 
cient sight 

Topple down headlong.” 

Lear, iv. 6. 


Cubism summarizes its creed 
thus: “Hence objective knowledge 
is at last regarded as chimerical 
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and all that the crowd understands 
by natural form is convention, so 
that the painter knows no other 
laws than those of taste.” It has 
endeavored to cut away from uni- 
versal laws, to abandon natural 
form, and strangle organized 
thought and healthy imagination. 
The same spokesmen for Cubism, 
Gleizes and Metzinger, declare, 
“That the ultimate of painting is to 
touch the crowd, we have admitted; 
but painting must not address the 
crowd in the language of the 
crowd; it must employ its own lan- 
guage, in order to move, dominate, 
and direct the crowd, not in order 
to be understood.” One may as well 
speak of the tremendous influence 
that undeciphered Aztec _ hiero- 
glyphics have exercised upon the 
Laplanders. Here is subjectivism 
carried to its logical conclusion. 

Matisse declared that he drew 
“emotionally, and without the aid 
of the intelligence.” This tendency 
has developed into the so-called 
“abstract” painting, known tech- 
nically as Compositionalism. The 
work of Kandinsky represents typ- 
ical endeavor in this line. 

I have already intimated the gen- 
eral character of Whistler’s “Noc- 
turnes” and “Arrangements.” What- 
ever their esthetic value, they must 
not be confused with the work of 
Compositionalism. Whistler’s at- 
tempts are primarily studies in col- 
or groupings—color for the sake of 
color. Kandinsky, however, works 
with an ulterior motive. He aban- 
dons natural form entirely, and 
spends his color effusions in the 
hope of expression, emotion and 
sensation. The Post-Impressionists 
conceive this work as the culmina- 
tion of Cubism. 

The method of this alleged art is 
curious. The artist paints from 
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sheer emotion. He abandons him- 
self to his brush, an automatic writ- 
ing, as it were; then transfuses his 
emotion through the medium of 
color. The Compositionalist would 
be shocked were the graphic pres- 
entations of his instincts taken 
symbolically. They are intended 
to flow out of the “inner, spiritual 
necessity,” without the interposi- 
tion of any convention whatsoever. 
If we compare this statement of 
Kandinsky with that of Roger Fry, 
his sympathizer, “In these, the 
forms and colors have no possible 
justification except the rightness of 
their relations,” we note a mani- 
fest contradiction. Fry justifies 
Compositionalism only on the score 
of objective color and color-form 
relations. Kandinsky means to 
justify it only on the ground of 
subjective, spiritual instinct. Ar- 
thur Eddy has declared, “That is 
as near the final word in art as man 
can utter—to paint instead of speak 
his most subtle emotions.” 

If the products of Cubism are de- 
void of definite character, those of 
its logical successor are the very 
negation of character. Take for 
example Kandinsky’s “Improvisa- 
tion No. 30.” Mr. Eddy said of it: 
“This was not painted as an im- 
pression of war, but the atmos- 
phere was so charged with war at 
the time it was painted that the 
artist must have unconsciously in- 
troduced the feeling.” Mr. Eddy 
was too kind. The fact is that the 
only intelligible manifestations on 
this canvas are the semblances of 
two cannon and that of a half- 
formed building. The remainder 
of the “Improvisation” is a disor- 
dered conglomeration of color 
blotches. Naturally, therefore, the 
puzzled spectator imagines that the 
cannon have something to do with 




















producing so much disorder, and 
concludes that there is war sonie- 
where. In short, Kandinsky defeats 
his method and gains an end by 
“unconsciously” introducing the 
cannon and the building. 

There is nothing wrong in ar- 
ranging color for its own sake. 
This purpose is borne out with 
pleasing effect in many common- 
places such as color treatment in 
wearing apparel, wall paper, lino- 
leum, and the massing of flowers; 
it may be contemplated in the sub- 
limity of a sunset. In each instance 
the zsthetic sense is affected. And 
yet, if we inquire into the elements 
of this type of beauty, we find that 
the effect is dependent as much 
upon the setting as upon the color 
itself. The same tone of red we 
saw in a mass of peonies would be 
quite prosaic if applied to a barn; 
and were I to paint the wonder of 
a sunset without so much as sug- 
gesting land or cloud, the observers 
would rightly laugh at me as hav- 
ing an erratic passion for daubing. 
In other words, one-half the power 
of color is associative. Defrauded 
of the sustenance afforded by some 
natural form, either directly or by 
intimation, color is simply unmean- 
ing. 

Hence it is absurd to suppose 
that color, as such, can express 
subtle emotion, directly and with- 
out the use of any symbolic device. 
Vital reactions have no counterpart 
in dead color, and cannot be repre- 
sented graphically except by sym- 
bol or convention whose signifi- 
cance is understood by all con- 
cerned. In failing to recognize this 
fact, Compositionalism has cut it- 
self away from every show of rea- 
son. Because its products com- 
municate nothing, we are justified 
in saying that they express nothing. 
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An argument commonly brought 
up as a last defense of Composi- 
tionalism is the imagined analogy 
between music and painting, tone 
and color. “We moderns,” says 
Picabia, “if so you think us, ex- 
press the spirit of modern times, 
the twentieth century. And we ex- 
press it on canvas the way the 
great composers express it in their 
music.” The argument runs like 
this: When a great musician com- 
poses a pastoral symphony, he does 
not imitate the mooing of cows, the 
bleating of lambs, or the barking of 
dogs. In the same way, according 
to the Compositionalist, the painter 
of a pastoral symphony is under no 
obligation even to suggest cows, 
lambs, or dogs. He maintains that 
we have no right to see in his paint- 
ing what we cannot hear in the 
music of the masters. 

The analogy is a pretty one, and 
the argument seems plausible. As 
a matter of fact, however, no such 
analogy can be made legitimately 
between the two arts. The genius 
of music is just as different from 
that of painting as the latter is 
from that of poetry. The chasm 
between music and painting cannot 
be bridged. Painting must, by its 
nature, limit its message to nat- 
ural form in some way or other. 
There is no such thing as “ab- 
stract” painting of sensation or 
moral feeling. Music, on the other 
hand, is the most abstract of the 
arts, increasing in perfection as it 
abandons imitation of natural 
noises. 

Besides this fundamental differ- 
ence of nature, necessarily entail- 
ing contrary modes in the concep- 
tion of their subject matter, the 
legitimate methods of music and 
painting are utterly at variance. 
Music presents itself, not all at 
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once, but gradually; that is, one 
note or harmony disposes us for 
the one following it, so that we are 
irresistibly drawn on, whether we 
understand the music or not. It is 
evident that painting, limited to a 
single simultaneous presentation, 
cannot avail itself of this factor. 
Let us imagine the fearful discord 
that would be produced were every 
note and chord of a beautiful sym- 
phony played all at once. This re- 
sult is actually paralleled in the 
“Improvisations” of Kandinsky. 

Moreover, the functions of ear 
and eye are too different for any 
except a fanciful analogy. The ear 
may be charmed by music without 
knowing why. The eye, on the con- 
trary, is out for facts, and de- 
mands positive evidence in the tan- 
gible and concrete. There is no 
analogy between the physical laws 
governing sound and those govern- 
ing color; arrangements of color- 
tones with music-tones cannot be 
placed on a scientific basis. It is 
no disgrace that painting cannot 
encroach upon the domains of mu- 
sic or poetry: rather it is an oppor- 
tunity and a delight for the supe- 
rior artist to express himself within 
the confines of his art. 

In one way, Futurism is an out- 
growth of Cubism and Composi- 
tionalism; in another, it is a revolt 
against both. It is an outgrowth 
inasmuch as its subject matter is 
sensation, and its criterion, sub- 
jective. The departure of Futurism 
consists in its endeavor to paint 
the movement and activity of 
bodies. It proposes to “express the 
whirlwind life of our day, dominat- 
ed by steel, egotism, feverish activ- 
ity, and speed.” This must be done 
by rendering “the dynamic sensa- 
tion, that is to say, the particular 
rhythm of each subject, its inclina- 
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tion, its movement, or to put it 
more exactly, its interior force.” 
The main points in the creed, are 
stated by Ray Nyst in La Belgique 
et Libraire: 

“Our desire for the truth no long- 
er contents itself with form and 
color as heretofore understood. 

“What we wish to reproduce on 
the canvas is not an instant or a 
moment of immobility of the uni- 
versal force that surrounds us, but 
the sensation of that force itself. 

“Given the fact of the momen- 
tary persistence of the image on 
the retina, objects in movement 
multiply, change form and follow 
vibrations in space. A running 
horse has not four legs but twenty, 
and their movements are triangular. 

“Nothing is absolute in painting. 

“To paint the human figure it is 
not necessary to paint the figure 
but simply to give its envelopment. 
Space does not exist. Opacity does 
not exist.” 

From this it is apparent that 
Futurism is simply a plastic con- 
ception of relativity. It is an appli- 
cation of the “fourth dimension” to 
painting, a battle to establish mo- 
tion or energy as the determining 
factor of material substance, so 
that no body can be said to pos- 
sess a definite form. It resolves 
our life into a complex of sensa- 
tion, and makes us passive to a 
dynamic environment of which we 
are merely a part. 

The Futurist, refusing to ac- 
knowledge the elements of time 
and space, insists on representing 
everything fusing and flowing 
through his figures. Pierre Du- 
mont writes concerning his paint- 
ing of the Cathedral at Rouen: 
“One must not expect to find in 
this picture an exact representation 
of the Cathedral at Rouen, but 
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rather my idea, my personal con- 
ception, of this Cathedral as I see 
it. In painting my picture I did 
not paint from a fixed point and 
always from the same point, but I 
studied the Cathedral and sur- 
roundings from all points of view, 
and obtained a personal conception 
of it, which I reproduced on my 
canvas. I only included the details 
which struck me most forcibly and 
thought it necessary to break up 
the monotony on the roof in the 
first plan by one of the most beau- 
tiful details of the Cathedral—a 
statue of a saint, who is certainly 
not in his right place as far as the 
eye is concerned, but does really 
occupy the place which he occupies 
in my conception of what was be- 
fore me.” 

The experiments of Futurism 
prove conclusively the old principle 
that it is not within the province 
of painting to present successive 
action. The plastic arts are free to 
suggest successive action; but to 
render it is outside their domain. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds said, “A paint- 
er must compensate the natural de- 
ficiencies of art. He has but one 
sentence to utter, but one moment 
to exhibit.” Fuseli declared the 
same, “Successive action communi- 
cated by sound and tune are ‘the 
medium of poetry; form displayed 
in space and momentaneous energy 
are the elements of painting.” 

Denials of these fundamental 
concepts, together with a frantic 
desire for the original, has led Post- 
Impressionism away from nature 
into the realms of disordered im- 
agination. Ruskin’s warning is full 
of significance: “And that virtue 
of originality that men so strain 
after, is not newness, as they vain- 
ly think (there is nothing new), it 
is only genuineness; it all depends 
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on this single glorious faculty of 
getting to the spring of things and 
working out from that; it is the 
coolness, and clearness, and deli- 
ciousness of the water fresh from 
the fountainhead, as opposed to 
the thick, hot, unrefreshing drain- 
age from other men’s meadows.” 
Post-Impressionism has been paint- 
ing theories; and thus has lost its 
way from the road of true art. 

Blakemore, in his preface to The 
Art of Herbert Schmalz, says, “The 
proper milieu of all art lies some- 
where between the poles of form 
and subject, inclining toward each 
as circumstances may demand, but 
always adjusting itself where the 
scales of beauty and material are 
equally balanced. Where this point 
lies has always been vehemently 
debated, and the ages will ring 
with the prejudice and bigotry of 
hostile factions. The contention 
does not yield to discussion, nor 
does argument do more than com- 
plicate or increase it. It is as far 
reaching as any other great sub- 
ject of dispute, whether social or 
spiritual.” Art cannot, however, 
proceed from the personal element 
as its only source. In common 
with every other form of rational 
activity or expression, it must rec- 
ognize the principle that a purely 
subjective standard is unreliable 
and false. 

In pursuing the subjective norm, 
Post-Impressionism has fallen into 
the intellectual anarchy expressed 
by Henri Bergson in his Creative 
Evolution. He says: “We must 
break with scientific habits which 
are adapted to the fundamental re- 
quirements of thought. We must 
do violence to the mind, go counter 
to the natural bent of the intellect, 
but that is just the function of phi- 
losophy.” Poor old philosophy! 








THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE’ 


By RAYMOND CADWALLADER, S.J. 


NY picture of Switzerland that 
our imaginative fancy could 
bring to mind is naturally colored 
by the snow-capped peaks of the 
Alps. And rightly so; for tucked 
away within the borders of this lit- 
tle country are three-fourths of all 
the Alpine heights. It is the Alps, 
with their slow-moving glaciers and 
tumbling torrents, that have 
brought Switzerland renown; they 
offer an allurement that the tourist 
cannot resist. 

It is to a Swiss village that we 
wish to travel; where the small cha- 
lets are scattered over a miniature 
prairie that runs abruptly into the 
skirts of a cedar-clad mountain. 
Close by is the River Reuss; for we 
are in the canton of Uri. Silently 
and swiftly does it dash along in a 
solid bed of rock, hewn almost per- 
pendicular to a depth of about sixty 
feet. 

On the other side of the stream 
are the friendly people of Grison. 
But what a trouble it was to keep 
neighborly in the days before engi- 
neering feats became so common. 
Often had the inhabitants gathered 
together their most capable archi- 
tects and builders, and at their com- 
mon expense many a bridge was 
built from one shore to the other. 
However stanch and vigorous their 
structure, a year seemed the limit 
of resistance it could offer to the 
temper of the rushing waters. 


1AuTHOR’s Nore: This legend has been retold 
many times during past centuries; Henri 


Ghéon has used its theme to weave a play of 
the miracle type; it is still a theme of folk- 
lore in Switzerland. The Bretons, too, have 
“stolen” some of the colors from the Swiss 
pattern—and I have pilfered from all. 





One of the last attempts was 
made towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century. The work was fin- 
ished before winter set in, and when 
the persuasive fingers of spring set 
to crumbling the massive blocks of 
ice, there was promise that the 
bridge would resist all attacks of its 
foes. But another morning an- 
nounced to the mayor of Goschenen 
that once again had the labors of 
his people been in vain. Discour- 
aging news. 

The mayor sought out a gloomy 
corner in his office, not far from the 
fireplace. As he watched the shad- 
ows dance upon the wall, he 
thought of the numerous attempts 
to bridge the Reuss. It was difficult 
to know what to do next. The dis- 
quieting rush of suggestions and 
difficulties finally gave utterance to 
the thought that was the momen- 
tary conviction of his disquieted 
spirit. 

“Only the devil himself could 
build us a bridge that would stand,” 
he muttered. 

Scarcely had the words found 
expression, when a shadowy form 
seemed to step from the fireplace. 
Then shadow gave place to reality 
and confronting the mayor was a 
man clothed in tight-fitting trous- 
ers of fire-red brilliancy, a black 
jerkin with loose-flowing sleeves, 
and a somber toque graced by a 
long red feather. Strange shoes he 
wore, rather square in style, deep 
yellow in color, and all around the 
outer edge of the heels and soles 
was a row of sharp pointed spurs 
pointing outwards—perhaps to urge 
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THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE 


on his own good pleasure. This 
was Mr. Satan; he didn’t try to dis- 
guise his identity, and after an ex- 
change of compliments he made 
himself at home. 

Queer as it may sound, the mayor 
seemed to feel honored by the visit. 
He drew up two armchairs close to 
the fireplace, and bade his guest be 
seated. 

“So, my brave friend, there is 
something I can do for you?” said 
the devil, making himself comfort- 
able by leaning back in his chair 
and placing his feet right on top of 
the bright coals in the grate. He 
was ready for business and the cir- 
cumstances of the moment seemed 
to make the mayor equally eager to 
discuss any proposition that the 
visitor might offer. 

“Your Highness certainly 
wouldn’t be useless to us,” returned 
the mayor, almost as intriguing and 
flattering as the Old Boy himself. 

“It’s that damnable bridge, isn’t 
it?” queried the visitor. 

“Well, yes. We can’t get along 
very well without one. Our 
friendly intercourse and commer- 
cial interests with the Grisons can- 
not thrive without some convenient 
means of communication.” 

“That would be an easy task for 
me,” laughed Mr. Satan. Nothing 
pleased him more than finding peo- 
ple in difficulties and showing them 
how easy it might be to escape 
them. 

“Then you would really build us 
one?” 

“That is the very purpose of my 
visit. You don’t suppose I came 
here for nothing, do you?” He 
paused, took in the mayor with a 
look of cunning and malice, and 
then added, “Of course, there are 
terms that you would have to meet.” 

“Certainly. We would gladly pay 
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for a bridge that would really last 


for some years. What would you 
charge us?” The mayor put this 
question rather nervously; it was 
just on that point that he felt that 
the problem would become intri- 
cate. 

“Oh, that wouldn’t be such a dif- 
ficult matter as you imagine, Mr. 
Mayor.” As the devil said this he 
pulled out a thick file, built like a 
pocket-knife, and began to sharpen 
his long clutch-like nails. “My 
terms will be most advantageous 
and most easy to fulfill.” 

That was interesting and the 
mayor breathed more freely. His 
confidence was restored and he 
thought he might make an offer. 
“The last bridge cost us ninety 
golden marks. If you can guaran- 
tee your structure, we might be 
able to give you twice that amount, 
but not a cent more.” 

“Oh, what use do I have for your 
gold? When I want wealth, I 
make it.” 

Evidently the devil was peeved 
by the mayor’s boldness. He leaped 
from his chair and reached for one 
of the flaming coals from the fire- 
place, with the ease of a person tak- 
ing a sweetmeat from a candy dish. 

“Look,” he cried, holding up the 
ball of flame and breathing on it. 
“Here, take this. Stretch out your 
hand.” 

The mayor cringed. - 

“Take it!” commanded the devil. 

The magistrate timidly stretched 
out his hand, apprehensive of the 
result; but to his astonishment, at 
the very moment that the live coal 
touched his fingers it changed into 
pure gold, fresh with the coolness 
of the mine. His eyes seemingly 
popped out of his head; he turned 
the nugget over and over in his 
hands. He really didn’t know what 
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to do; he started to hand it back. 

“Oh, keep it!” laughed Mr. Satan, 
“That’s a present for you.” 

Then he threw one leg over the 
other and with a self-satisfied smile 
urged on his plans. 

“Let us come to terms. I can’t 
waste my time here. Time means 
more to me than any other creature 
in the world.” 

“Ahem!” coughed the mayor ner- 
vously. “Since gold is of no use to 
you, we must find some other 
means of paying you. But how? 
Haven’t you a suggestion that you 
might offer?” 

“I always have a suggestion for 
my clients. I told you that it 
wouldn’t be difficult for you or 
your people; I mean that.” 

Then he assumed an air of re- 
flection. But he didn’t need to re- 
flect; he knew what he wanted. 
Tossing his head to one side, as 
though his proposition were to be 
of little consequence, he drove his 
bargain swiftly. 

“All I want is this; merely this: 
the insignificant soul of the first 
creature that passes over the bridge. 
Let this first soul belong to me.” 

The mayor acted like a man 
under a spell; the attitude of his 
satanic majesty had its effect: a 
soul did really seem an insignifi- 
cant price. 

“Agreed!” he cried eagerly. “Let 
us draw up an agreement; dictate 
your terms as I write them down.” 

A written agreement was exactly 
what the devil wanted; and the 
mayor was equally anxious to bind 
the contractor to his bargain. A 
few minutes later a mutual agree- 
ment was duly signed and sealed. 
Mr. Satan, on his part, promised to 
build a bridge that very night, a 
bridge that would be strong and 
firm, unyielding to the forces of 
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nature for at least two hundred 
years—“Then, some one else can 
do the worrying,” chuckled the 
magistrate,—and Mr. Mayor, will- 
ingly conceded to the Primate of 
the Infernal Regions, the soul of 
the first creature chance or neces- 
sity should force to cross the dia- 
bolic structure. Till to-morrow, 
then. 

The mayor was so excited that he 
could not sleep that night; the 
events of the evening kept recur- 
ring in regimented array—was it 
all a dream, a phantom of his wor- 
ried self? As soon as the first 
beams of the new-born day set 
sparkling the diamonds on the 
snow-capped peaks of the Alps, one 
vast weary yawn and he was out of 
bed. The branching veins upon his 
thin old hands were tingling with 
excitement; he virtually dragged 
his clothes on as he moved closer 
and closer to the door. He then set 
out on a trot towards the site of the 
bridge. 

There it was—more solid and 
enduring than all the combined at- 
tempts of the inhabitants of Go- 
schenen. At the other extremity of 
the structure, where the road turns 
down toward the village of Wasens, 
seated high on the top of a large 
bowlder, was His Satanic Majesty 
looking very happy and expectant. 
He was awaiting the price of his 
nocturnal labors. 

“You see,” he shouted to the 
mayor, “I am a man of my word!” 

It was only then that the mayor 
realized the full significance of the 
contract that he had signed; he 
could no longer doubt the actuality 
of the events of the evening before. 
But a soul,—whose soul? What 
right had he to pledge the eternal 
destiny of the soul of any of his fel- 
low creatures? Perhaps the easiest 
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solution to the distressing situation 
would be to surrender his own; he 
staggered forward in response to 
this suggestive phantom. 

Then a voice whispered, “Let me 
go across.” He did not know that 
anyone had been near. He turned, 
and there was no one there. Just 
his dog. He looked at it with fear. 
The faithful old companion gazed 
up into the face of its master and 
seemed to say, “Let me go; better 
for me to lose my soul, than you to 
lose yours; perhaps you never con- 
sidered the spark of being that 
lends me my sensitive life, as my 
soul—but it is—not immortal like 
yours, but a soul just the same; let 
me go.” 

All the catechetical theology that 
the mayor ever knew seemed to 
have rushed to mind in this mo- 
ment of complete distress. 

“Go,” he commanded, almost 
without being aware that he gave 
the order. 

With a sudden impulse the dog 
rushed upon the bridge, barking at 
the destroyer of souls, who was 
now standing near the opposite ap- 
proach to the structure. He, too, 
realized the real meaning of the sit- 
uation; it was revolting to his 
proud nature. He wanted the soul 
of the mayor, of any human crea- 
ture, not that of a dog; why, he 
would be the laughing stock of all 
the infernal regions if he returned 
with a dead dog. So he shouted 
and made wild gestures to divert 
the attention of the animal, but all 
his efforts were useless. Even 
momentarily forgetful of any pow- 
ers which he might have, he hast- 
ened back to the road. With all the 
violence of one possessed, the dog 
ran across the bridge and with a 
growl threw itself at the feet of 
Satan,—dead. 
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Satan was furious; he had count- 
ed on having the soul of a man, he 
had to content himself with that of 
a dog, with nothing in reality, for 
the soul of the dog did not exist 
any longer. If he hadn’t been 
damned already, the events of the 
moment would have been quite 
enough to condemn him. He was 
quick to act; he would still have 
his revenge. 

He turned suddenly, hiding his 
anger under the mask of a smile. 
Pretending to take it in good part, 
he laughed heartily, as though the 
whole affair was quite a joke. But 
hardly had the mayor turned his 
back, when the Old Boy began to 
contrive some plan to destroy the 
bridge. Then, having thought 
things out, he put his hands in his 
pockets and sauntered along the 
bank of the Reuss, looking to the 
right and left, like one who admired 
nature and the world. 

In reality, he wasn’t looking for 
any object of admiration; what he 
wanted was a fine large rock of 
sufficient weight for his purpose. 
Up he would carry it; up to the 
very high peak that dominated the 
valley. From there he would hurl 
it upon the bridge that the mayor of 
Goschenen had pilfered from him. 

He found what he wanted, pulled 
it from the ground with the same 
facility one would a turnip, put it 
on his shoulder and set out towards 
the mountain top. Ah! there was 
even a relish in the anticipation of 
the revenge that would be his; a 
deep contented chuckle, a wag of 
the head, a pull on his tongue; he 
would triumph after all; what a 
jackass would this old mayor be in 
the eyes of his fellow citizens! 

When he had climbed about a 
quarter of the way up the moun- 
tainside, he looked down towards 
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the village. To his astonishment, 
he noticed a whole concourse of 
people. He put down the rock, 
stood on it, and from this point of 
vision, the stunned master of the 
nether world, distinctly perceived 
the clergy of Goschenen, preceded 
by cross-bearer and a host of happy 
people, coming to bless the bridge. 
There was no chance to gain the 
mountain height before the blessing 
of the new structure. What a fool; 
defeated all around. Descending 
sadly and blind with rage, he al- 
most stumbled over a stray dog 
that unfortunately got in his way. 
He grabbed it by the tail, and after 
whirling it a few times over his 
head let it go violently over the 
precipice. In other cities and in 


other climes would he seek the 
destruction of souls. 


The mayor kept all these things 
to himself, and snug and warm near 
the fireplace, was about to lose him- 
self in sleep and forgetfulness, 
when he felt something burning in 
his pocket. He scorched his fingers 
severely as he drew forth the nvg- 
get of gold, changed again into a 
living coal. That was the only re- 
venge that his satanic majesty ever 
had. For two hundred years did 
the bridge serve the people of the 
cantons of Uri and Grison. To-day 
a new bridge has deprived the devil 
of the honor of labor on the old, 
and his task is nought but tradition 
—perhaps, a legend. 


FIFTEEN 


By MorHer Mary Campion, S.H.C.J. 


E wind stirred softly round the Nazarene hills, 
Sighing for Aprils lost, seeking the plaintive cry of doves, 
While Jesus watched the brilliant sun-bars build 
A cloister round the silent world He loved. 
Dreaming the endless reverie of God, 
Love lingered on the haunting dream-to-be; 


Wee lambs of tousled wool lay near. . . 


. “Lamb of God,” 


He murmured, and hugged His knees in ecstasy. 

The wind stirred softly. Gently the dream He dreamed 
Stirred muted depths . . . It was so long to wait; 

The yearnings of Eternity would seem 

Restrained by Time... but yet— 


In some far Spring... . 
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THE OPINIONS OF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


DO not see that political and eco- 
nomic revolutions ever change 
the hearts of men; they simply 
change the bounds within which 
the same human traits and passions 
operate. If any such change [to 
that of Communism] should to- 
morrow take place in the United 
States, the Negro would not find 
himself miraculously lifted up, but 
still at the lower end of the social 
scale, and still called upon to work 
and fight persistently to rise in that 
scale. The only kind of revolution 
that would have an immediately 
significant effect on the American 
Negro’s status would be a moral 
revolution—an upward push given 
to the level of ethical ideas and 
practices. And that probably, is 
the sole revolution that the whole 
world stands in need of. 
—James WELDON Jounson, Along this Way. 


It is our firm opinion that every 
one who has ever justified the Bol- 
shevik or Fascist methods has 
thereby helped to make possible the 
tragedy of the Jews in Germany. 
Furthermore they are paving the 
way for the same kind of thing over 
here. —Isapet M. PATTERSON. 

The trade of the literary artist is 
to make himself intelligible. If he 
hasn’t mastered that trade he isn’t 
an artist. The Mind of the Mob 
may be a thirteen-year-old mind, 
though I think it’s far more mature 
than that. But if it is a thirteen- 
year-old mind, then the job of the 
first-rate man is to express himself 
in terms that will impress himself 


on that mind. Such adaptation is 
not a cheapening or a lowering of 
an author’s standards. It means 
clarity, vitality, sincerity and a 
grasp of fundamentals. And a 
writer who has these need not 
“write down” at all. Furthermore, 
the writer who deliberately writes 
down won’t long continue to be 


popular. 


—Berton Brarey, in the N. Y. American, 
October 27th. 


For one type of criticism it is 
hard to find much patience. That 
is the one which complacently as- 
sumes, “It is just the depression 
which is causing the trouble. When 
it is over everything will be all 
right. Meantime the schools will 
worry through somehow.” Strictly 
speaking, the depression caused 
none of the social collapse in which 
we have been smothering during 
the last two years. It has merely 
revealed the rotten timbers in the 
social structure. It did not cause 
the bank failures—they were caused 
by a bad banking system which 
had been bad for years. It is not 
wrecking the schools. It is only al- 
lowing such factors as antiquated 
tax systems, outworn forms of local 
government, bad banking practices, 
vague educational aims, pallid 
teaching methods, to have their 
natural effect upon the schools. It 
may be true that we must wreck 
our educational system in order to 
get an intelligent tax system and a 
decent social order. But it is a cry- 
ing shame that the children have to 
foot the bill. 


—Avis D. Carison, in Harper’s, November 
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There is something tragic in the 
degree to which music has divorced 
itself from life and become an ego- 
centric and an artificial thing... 
everywhere virtuosity of means; 
everywhere intellectualism exalted 
as the standard. . . . Only that art 
can live which is an active mani- 
festation of the life of the people. 
It must be a necessary, an essential 
portion of that life, and not a lux- 
ury ... Most of our artists today 
do not live an ample, integrated 
life. Their life is rarefied, cerebral, 
artificial, largely a seeking of tech- 
nique. 


—Eanest Brocn, in The Musical Quarterly, 
October. 


A credo of some kind is as neces- 
sary to keep an economic civiliza- 
tion going as it is a political or re- 
ligious civilization. . .. We may re- 
make our laws; but it is not law 
for which we live. We may remake 
our finance; but finance is not life. 
We may remake our commerce; 
but commerce serves only desire. 
We may even remake our institu- 
tions; but institutions are only a 
frame. All these are not industry 
—they are tools. And those tools, 
however well constructed, are noth- 
ing save in the hands of men and 
women of vision, of courage, of 
faith, proceeding from an inner 
spiritual strength and discipline. 


—A, A. Beare, Jn., Adviser of the R. F. C., 
in Scribner’s, September. 


This complexity [of city life] 
seems artificially constructed by 
men who have no philosophy of life 
save that of material progress. 
When an important manufacturer 
can announce that automobiles are 
too well-made and last too long, 
when great bankers can juggle 
without scruple with other men’s 
money, when newspapers and mag- 


azines print shoddy half-truths and 
false advertisements deliberately, 
when every decent idea seems to be 
used only as a hypocritical gloss to 
cover lack of personal or organized 
integrity, it seems time to call a 
halt. Men cheapened by prosperity 
have not become ennobled through 
adversity. The world continues to 
hunt, and be hunted, in packs, and 
woe to him that fails. Our great- 
est economic fallacy, perhaps the 
root of the many fallacious eco- 
nomic ideas, was that any great or 
permanent good could ever come 
through tremendous organizations 
and through the centralization of 
wealth. 


—Epp Wrnrrecp Parxs, in The American 
Review, October. 


Whether the faculty of literary 
criticism is the best gift that 
Heaven has in its treasuries I can- 
not say; but Heaven seems to think 
so, for assuredly it is the gift most 
charily bestowed. Orators and 
poets, sages and saints and heroes, 
if rare in comparison with black- 
berries, are commoner than returns 
of Halley’s Comet: literary critics 
are less common. 


—A. E. Housman, The Name and Nature of 
Poetry. 


The Catholic Church knows and 
has named every sin that the hu- 
man heart can commit, and there is 
one sin defined as “Accidia”—tak- 
ing a delight in being miserable. In 
South Uist, one of the islands of the 
Outer Hebrides are people of the 
same race [as on Lewis Island] but 
there the girls wear coloured dresses 
and there is dancing, singing and 
bagpipes. South Uist is Catholic, 
and I do not think that the ex- 
traordinary difference between the 
people of these two islands can be 
explained otherwise than as a dif- 
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ference in their faith. At its worst 
Catholicism is human; at its best 
Calvinism is inhuman. 


—Hatimway Surnertanp, The Arches of the 
Years. 


Of all the countries of the world 
there is none in which the ancestry 
of its inhabitants is more jumbled 
up than Germany, unless it is the 
United States. We, of course, are 
founded on a jumbled basis. In 
fact, all sane Americans are proud 
of it. Germany has a similar foun- 
dation, although of different ingre- 
dients, and never paid any atten- 
tion to it until Adolph came along. 
Her geographical position made her 
the Broadway of the migrations and 
wanderings to and fro of nearly all 
the races of Europe. If they ever 
find a pure Aryan in Germany they 
will have to wash and scrape and 
delouse him before they send him 


to a decent asylum. 
—Bauno Lessina. 


Personally, we are for minorities 
anywhere and at any time .. . If 
no minorities existed, we should in- 
stantly form one all by ourself... . 
On principle, we belong to the outs. 
.. « Not that a majority is always 
wrong in its opinions; but complete 
unanimity is deadly, sheeplike, .. . 
Whenever you see a nation unani- 
mous, you see it bent upon some 
enormous and self-destructive 
idiocy, such as war... . A minority 
group may be merely a bunch of 
nuts, but it can’t do much harm as 
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long as it is a minority, and it adds 
to the variety of life. The majority 
mind, the conformist tendency, is 
indispensable to the stability of so- 
ciety, but the minority mind, the 
dissenter and questioner, informs 
the structure with a soul. 
—Isaspex M. PATTERsoNn. 


Not knowing what to do with 
their lives is the malady of increas- 
ing numbers in the modern world, 
especially among the masses who 
have dropped religion and the guid- 
ing traditional ethics of Christian- 
ity and who are now trying to at- 
tach themselves to any sort of ism 
or ist that comes their way. That 
religion is the opiate of the people 
is one of those astonishing maxims, 
founded on falsehood and a lack of 
psychological knowledge, which 
have an extensive currency in the 
world to-day. It derives first of all 
from a misunderstanding of the 
function of religion and, secondly, 
from a psychological misunder- 
standing of humanity. . . . The no- 
tion that mankind is made up of 
Nietzschean supermen who can 
stand alone . . . without example or 
guidance, who can cope with life un- 
aided, is either the notion of a per- 
son with a too-theoretic outlook on 
life, perilously ignorant of human 
psychology, or else it is a concep- 
tion evolved by a demigod for demi- 
gods and has no relation to the 
needs of the bulk of humanity. 

—Mary Cotum, in The Forum, October. 














ACROSS THE FORBIDDEN BORDER 


" 
By Ricuarp A. WELFLE, S.J. 


ESTLED amid the darkly- 

wooded foothills of the central 
Himalayan range, with the ancient 
plains of India stretching out be- 
neath it to the south, and with the 
dazzling Monarch, Everest, in all 
his ermined majesty, standing sen- 
tinel upon its northern rampart 
wall, lies an independent kingdom 
as yet but littl known, though 
steeped in antiquity and harboring 
relics of a dim, dim past that stood 
for civilization when Europe could 
not yet boast the same. That rest- 
less and enterprising adventurer, 
Marco Polo, visited this mysterious 
kingdom centuries ago, and briefly 
described it as “a country wild and 
mountainous, and little frequented 
by strangers, whose visits the king 
discourages.” 

Now, although this mountain 
kingdom is embraced within the 
vast territory that has been assigned 
to Patna Mission in the North of 
India, and although many a mis- 
sionary, I am sure, has looked with 
longing in its direction, for truly 
it presents a most tempting field of 
labor, nevertheless no one is actu- 
ally venturing to establish the Cross 
in that promising land. And this 
for the very sufficient reason that 
Marco Polo’s words, if true when he 
penned them, are just as true to- 
day; the King still discourages vis- 
its from strangers. Indeed, so ve- 
hemently does he discourage them, 
that the kingdom of Nepal is strict- 
ly a forbidden land, jealously 
guarded against any intrusion on 
the part of the white man from the 
West. Nor is any concession made 





even in favor of British subjects, 
although politically Nepal and Eng- 
land enjoy the friendliest relations, 
and notwithstanding the fact that 
the closed kingdom comes within 
the sphere of British influence. Ex- 
cept for envoys of the English Gov- 
ernment, who reside in the Capital 
of Katmandu, I am told that only 
one hundred and twenty foreigners 
have succeeded in obtaining the dif- 
ficult permission to penetrate into 
the interior of the country since the 
beginning of the century, and most 
of these only for official or military 
purposes,—for, as is we11 known, 
Nepal is the country from which 
England, by a special agreement, 
draws recruits for her famous 
Gurkha regiments. 

In the preface to his intensely 
interesting and scholarly work on 
Nepal, Perceval Landon observes 
that “of all the closed lands of this 
world—closed by deliberate will 
and policy of those who live in 
them; closed whether from piety, 
superstition, jealousy, or perhaps 
above all from mistrust of the Eu- 
ropean—Nepal is the only survivor. 
The little Valley of Katmandu, some 
twelve miles by twelve, and the 
arduous track that leads up to it 
from the plains of India are indeed 
known to some six score English- 
men and to as many Europeans as 
one may count on the fingers of two 
hands. The rest of Nepal—a great 
state five hundred miles in length 
and a hundred miles broad—is to 
this day as completely closed to 
Western observation and research 
as when the Emperor Asoka in 250 
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B.c. set up the five great stupas of 
Patan.” Moreover, this “Nepalese 
policy of isolation,” Landon assures 
us, “is a faith, not a foible. The 
presence, even the look of a strang- 
er is to them fraught with evil in- 
fluence; his intrusion into the 
woods, hills and rivers, temples, 
pools, and springs of Nepal is often 
scarcely less than sacrilege.” 

In spite of this rigid exclusion, 
however, I was fired with an ambi- 
tion to get a glimpse into the for- 
bidden kingdom. Perhaps it was 
precisely because of it,—things ta- 
booed, we are told, hold a greater 
fascination. 

The boundary line which sepa- 
rates Nepal from British India on 
the east is defined by the Mechi 
river, which comes tumbling down 
from the mountains, struggles its 
way through a belt of fever-infested 
jungle, and debouches out upon the 
plains of Northern Bengal, where, 
after much meandering, its waters 
join the sacred Ganges. This stream 
—it deserves the name of river only 
during the monsoons—is some fif- 
teen miles distant from the little 
mountain town of Kurseong, where 
the Jesuit scholastics of the various 
missions in India and Ceylon pur- 
sue their theological studies to the 
priesthood. 

Now fifteen miles constitute in- 
deed a rather ambitious hike, espe- 
cially when the return trip involves 
a difficult climb of over five thou- 
sand feet. Nevertheless,’ the pros- 
pect of setting foot in Nepal was 
very alluring, and by getting a suf- 
ficiently early start, I was confident 
that we could manage to get back 
by nightfall,— provided a Bengal 
tiger did not take too kindly to us 
on the way. 

So, my companion and I were 
up at 3:30, and by 5 o’clock we had 
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assisted at Mass, taken a hurried 
breakfast, and struck the trail for 
what proved to be a most interest- 
ing outing. It was still dusk when 
we stepped into the open, but as I 
gazed out over the plains, asleep 
beneath a deep purple mantle, the 
eastern horizon was already streak- 
ed with dawn, and far in our rear 
the snowy plume of Kanchanjanga, 
28,000 feet aloft, had likewise 
caught the light and glowed with a 
delicate coral pink. A light nippy 
breeze put buoyancy into our steps, 
and soon we were descending the 
zigzag trail at a brisk pace, down 
the precipitate slope of a rugged 
mountain spur that jutted out into 
a deep narrow valley, from whose 
floor far below a thin gray veil of 
mist was slowly rising. The upper 
reaches of the slope had long since 
been cleared, and worked up into 
innumerable little stair-like ter- 
races, lined with stubby green 
bushes of tea. But lower down, the 
trail led through a tangled mass of 
vegetation that displayed all the 
wild luxuriance of a virgin jungle. 
On either side rose an impenetrable 
network of rank undergrowth com- 
posed of creepers, and shrubs, and 
wild plantains, and matted cane 
brakes, and great clusters of giant 
ferns, while flowering rhododen- 
drons appeared in riotous profusion 
and big bamboos, some of them six 
and seven inches thick, arched 
gracefully over the pathway. Only 
the larger and more stalwart trees 
managed to struggle through the 
choking tangle, and these were lav- 
ishly festooned with tufts of shaggy, 
beard-like mosses, beautiful aérial 
orchids, lichens and hanging vines. 
It is under such cover as this that 
the jackal, the hyena, and the bark- 
ing deer (cervulus muntjac) find 
their favorite day-time haunts. And 
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on the present occasion, we flushed 
a covey of Himalayan pheasants, 
which I am sure would have thrill- 
ed the heart of the most jaded Nim- 
rod. They were splendid birds, 
about the size of a guinea fowl, 
with glinting blue plumage, and 
their slender necks and tiny heads 
a frosty white. 

On reaching the floor of the val- 
ley, the trail followed the bowlder- 
strewn bank of a swift mountain 
stream that raced down to the 
plains. The sun was now well up 
in the heavens, and as its bright 
rays filtered through the green fret- 
work overhead, gorgeous butterflies 
of brilliant hues went dancing from 
flower to flower like living jewels. 
Among others, I recognized the 
“Great Orangetip,” the “Kaisar-i- 
Hind,” resplendent in green and 
gold, the “Blue Nawab,” the “Cen- 
taur Oakblue,” and the “Krishna 
Peacock.” The “Kaisar-i-Hind” 
(Teinopalpus imperialis) was 
really out of place, for it usually 
keeps to the higher altitudes be- 
tween 6,000 and 10,000 feet. 

One of these beautiful creatures, 
called the “Kallima” (K. Inachus), 
is peculiarly interesting, because of 
the close imitation to a dead leaf 
carried out on the backs of its 
wings. The upper surfaces are 
adorned with a lustrous silken rai- 
ment of bright gold on the borders 
blending into a deep rich purple 
about the body, but when it settles 
on a twig the wings at once close 
erect, concealing its gaudy colors, 
and leaving only the dull somber 
brown of the under surfaces show- 
ing. And these are so marked and 
lined as to give a resemblance to a 
dead leaf so perfect, that close ob- 
servation is required not to be de- 
ceived. Thus has Nature protected 
the little beauty against its enemies. 
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This particular species is found 
only in the lower valleys of the 
eastern Himalayas and in parts of 
China, and a good specimen, I am 
told, brings a fancy price from 
collectors. 

Bird life too was abundant here, 
and the aim of the little feathered 
folk seemed to be to surpass the but- 
terflies in their lavish display of 
color. There were bright green 
wood-pigeons, white and yellow 
crested cole-tits, blue fairy-chats, 
perky little red-starts with orange 
breasts, and noisy long-tailed pies 
in a more modest attire of black and 
brown. Once a small warbler with 
a coat of solid scarlet shot across 
the path like a streak of flame, and 
later I caught sight of the tiny sun- 
bird, scarcely larger than a bumble- 
bee, and gaudily decked out in all 
the colors of the rainbow. 

We followed the stream down to 
the terai, that belt of jungle waste- 
land which separates the hills from 
the plains, and then turned west 
towards Nepal. We were duly sur- 
prised to find an extensive tea plan- 
tation down here, hemmed in on all 
sides by jungle. And it was here 
that I beheld for the first time a 
magnificent magnolia tree in all its 
flaming splendor. It towered fully 
eighty feet aloft, with its clean 
spreading branches perfectly inno- 
cent of leaves, but sim ply ablaze 
with brilliant crimson blooms. And 
the ground beneath was strewn 
with the large bell-shaped flowers, 
which measured three and four 
inches across. It was truly a gor- 
geous sight, and we already felt 
amply repaid for our early rising. 

But another thrill, and one of an 
entirely different nature, was await- 
ing us. After leaving the tea es- 
tate, the trail again entered a vast 
tract of jungle, and having ad- 
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vanced for perhaps a quarter of a 
mile, we suddenly came upon a 
troupe of monkeys, frisking about 
in the bushes. The moment they 
caught sight of us, there was a 
startling commotion among the 
branches, and at the same instant 
a yellow streak shot through the 
foliage, followed by a loud crash- 
ing of brush. Only my companion 
saw enough of the animal to state 
with anything like certainty that it 
was not a tiger, but he was prepared 
to swear on a stack of Bibles of any 
given height that it was an honest- 
to-goodness panther. I myself was 
sufficiently perturbed to swear that 
it was at least that. The stealthy 
rascal must have been stalking the 
monkeys, and our arrival on the 
scene was just properly timed to 
thwart a jungle tragedy. 
Incidentally, I may state that I 
do not experience the least bit of 
shame in confessing that I was 
more than a little shaken up over 
this encounter, inconsequential 
though it was. A week or so pre- 
vious, I had held in my arms a 
small panther cub which was only 
two or three months in the world, 
but, youngster that it was, it dis- 
played enough spunk to cause me 
to make a wholesome resolution 
never to deny a panther that had 
attained its majority the right of 
way. Moreover, the gentleman who 
had captured the pretty little fellow 
related an incident which abso- 
lutely confirmed me in my resolu- 
tion. He and another hunter had 
trailed a panther into a cave, and 
after waiting for over an hour for it 
to reappear, decided, rashly enough, 
to go in after it. The cunning ani- 
mal had circled the cave and was 
crouched up over the entrance. It 
waited until both men had entered, 
then leaped down on one of them, 
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and before the other could get a 
chance to fire his rifle, it had clawed 
and mauled its victim so fiercely 
that in places the flesh was bared 
to the bone. All this came back 
most vividly now, and I must say 
that for the rest of the way my 
companion and I proceeded very 
cautiously. 

There were no more alarming ad- 
ventures, however, and by 10:30 we 
had arrived at the banks of the 
Mechi. The stream itself at this 
time of the year is only fifteen or 
twenty feet across, and easily 
forded, but a hundred yards or 
more of bowlders and dazzling 
white sand on either side proclaim 
it to be a very respectable torrent 
during the monsoons. 

Just as we reached the stream, 
we met a small band of Nepalese 
coming across the border. All were 
of typical diminutive stature, but 
sturdy and robust, and each was 
carrying a large load of pottery on 
his back in a conical-shaped basket, 
supported by a band of plaited cane 
passed over the forehead. 

And of course each one had an 
ugly-looking kukree tucked away in 
a bulky girdle which very much re- 
sembled a bath towel done about 
the loins. The kukree is a large 
curved steel blade, and the insep- 
arable companion of every male 
Nepali and his brother from the 
days of childhood. Needless to say, 
they become remarkably skillful in 
putting it to a variety of uses which 
range from severing a buffalo’s 
head at a single stroke to fashion- 
ing a toothpick from atwig. Which 
reminds me that I had the very bad 
grace to stare at the two front teeth 
of the leader of the little band, for 
the moment he began to speak I 
noticed something about them that 
caused me to lose control of my 
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eyes. Curiosity overcame good 
manners, and I just kept observing 
those two teeth until I had satisfied 
myself as to what was wrong with 
them. Of course they were beetle- 
stained to an unsightly appearance, 
but that was far from being the at- 
traction. No, those two front teeth 
had been bored through, how I 
don’t know, and little brass plugs 
inserted into the holes. I had 
never seen this sort of thing before, 
although I have learned since that 
it is a fairly common form of 
ornamentation. 

Like most Orientals, the Nepalese 
are fond of adornment and gay 
colors, in particular the women, 
who present a very picturesque ap- 
pearance indeed, with their slanting 
Mongoloid eyes laughing beneath a 
thin veil of some brilliant hue 
drawn saucily over their jet-black 
hair, and excessively loaded with 
absurdly large gold earrings or discs 
and pendants, nose buttons with 
settings of semi-precious stones, 
massive silver bracelets and ank- 
lets, and necklaces of coins or 
strings of coral and amber beads. 
To be sure, this lavish display of 
finery represents all their wealth, 
and usually that of their husbands 
as well. But then the Nepalese are 
proud of their women folk and take 
delight in showing them off. The 
freedom of their position, too, pre- 
sents a decided contrast to the nar- 
row restrictions imposed on the 
Hindu and Mohammedan women of 
the plains. Purdah for instance 
finds no devotees among them; 
their bright cheerful faces are for 
all to see. But woe to him who 
should overstep the bounds of in- 
nocent admiration, for anything 
like infidelity is very apt to call a 
husband’s kukree into play. In 
Nepal proper the law itself, I am 
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told, permits an aggrieved husband 
to cut down the offender. 

The leader of this little party of 
Nepalese distinguished himself by 
manifesting a knowledge of Hindi, 
so we made an attempt to extract a 
bit of first-hand information about 
his country. But the only interest- 
ing item we learned was that he and 
his companions had been trekking 
for eleven days, and were on their 
way to Kurseong to sell their wares. 
This was absolutely consoling in 
view of the fact that we had been 
hiking for fifteen miles ourselves. 
More interesting, however, was the 
religious ceremony which they per- 
formed at the edge of the stream. 

Just what precise brand of wor- 
ship the Nepalese profess, I find dif- 
ficulty in determining. A modified 
form of Buddhism is apparently 
the traditional religion, but this has 
become so leavened with Hinduism, 
that Landon speaks of “the curious 
mélange in which it is sometimes 
difficult to say whether Hinduism 
or Buddhism is predominant.” 
“Thus in Katmandu,” he says, “we 
find the Buddhist worshipping at 
the shrine of Sitala, the Hindu god- 
dess of smallpox, as cheerfully as 
the Hindu makes his offering to 
Machenda, the Buddhist giver of 
rain in due season.” 

However, Landon contends that 
it is scarcely correct to say that 
Hinduism is gradually ousting 
Buddhism from Nepal, as many 
writers would have it. At least the 
statement requires modification, for 
the doctrines of the great Buddha 
in their original and pure form have 
never existed in Nepal for the past 
thousand years, and they were fur- 
ther watered down by early Mon- 
gol tribes who immigrated into the 
country, and who were little con- 
cerned with the more abstract con- 
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ceptions of Buddhism. Besides, 
even those Nepalese who have be- 
come Hinduized in externals, are 
inclined, it seems, to wear their 
caste restrictions lightly. Many, for 
instance, do not scruple to eat the 
flesh of pork and buffalo, which 
every orthodox Hindu religiously 
shuns, and surely they are not ex- 
actly meticulous about their cere- 
monial ablutions. 

According to Landon, “the Nepa- 
lese pantheon contains three ele- 
ments, often united in modern leg- 
ends: first, aboriginal deities, such 
as Nagas and other nature spirits; 
secondly, definitely Buddhist deities 
or Boddhisatwas, of whom Man- 
jusri receives the most honour; and 
thirdly, Hindu deities, such as 
Ganesha or Khrishna.” Be this as 
it may, judging from the ceremony 
which I witnessed there on the 
banks of the Mechi, I would venture 
that in practical daily life the re- 
ligion of the Nepalese is in very 
close alignment with the polytheis- 
tic animism and superstitions in 
vogue among the rest of the hill- 
folk of the Himalayas. Their faith 
for the most part is bound up with 
charms and amulets and prayer- 
flags, and when the thin veneers of 
Hinduism and Buddhism are re- 
moved, is found to be little more 
than demonolotry, which finds out- 
ward expression in the form of ex- 
orcisms and bloody sacrifices, as a 
protection against malignant gods 
and spirits who are supposed to in- 
fest the mountain streams and 
passes. At least this will throw 
light on the significance of the sac- 
rifice we witnessed. 

The leader of the little band of 
Nepalese, who had assumed the réle 
of sacrificial priest, first purified 
himself by bathing in the stream, 
then selected a favorable sandy spot 
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at the water’s edge, and with the 
stones which the others brought 
him, erected a small crude altar. 
Two branches, three or four feet 
high, were planted in the sand at 
either side of the altar, and adorned 
with strips of red and yellow cloth. 
The stones were then sprinkled 
with sindur, a bright red powder, 
and a copper coin placed in the 
center of the altar. All was now 
apparently prepared for the sacri- 
fice. A little black goat, with feet 
bound, was then removed from one 
of the baskets and handed over to 
the sacrificial minister, who had al- 
ready unsheathed his kukree. The 
head of the little victim was first 
sprinkled with water from the 
stream, while the priest solemnly 
muttered his prayers. It was then 
stretched out on the sand, the steel 
blade flashed in the sun, and the 
next instant the priest was holding 
the severed head over the stream, 
while the hot blood dyed the waters 
of the Mechi red. In the meantime, 
another member of the party 
quickly removed the heart, still 
beating, and placed it over the cop- 
per coin on the altar. Twigs and 
leaves were then piled on top, and a 
small fire kindled. All stood pray- 
erfully by until the heart was roast- 
ed to a black cinder, then each tore 
a small strip from his clothing, tied 
it to one of the branches planted in 
the sand beside the altar, and pro- 
ceeded on their way, confident, no 
doubt, that the gods were propitious. 

On the other side of the Mechi 
lay Nepal, which we had hiked from 
early morning to see. There wasn’t 
a single village in sight, however, 
nor any living being,—nothing but 
dense forest up and down the 
stream as far as the eye could see. 
Should we venture to cross over 
into the forbidden land? This was 
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the question we asked ourselves, 
and were on the point of answering 
it in the affirmative, when my com- 
panion spied a smal] thatch hut 
half hidden amidst the foliage, just 
beyond the border of the forest. It 
was very innocent-looking, and to 
all appearances quite uninhabited. 
Nevertheless, we viewed it with sus- 
picion, for, if we were to believe all 
that we had heard about the close 
vigilance observed along the Nepal 
frontier, we had good grounds for 
conjecturing that the little thatch 
hut housed a Nepali guard. And in 
this we were entirely correct. For, 
having at length decided to take a 
chance, we had no sooner set foot 
on Nepal soil, than a dusky figure, 
armed with a bow and arrow (the 
latter no doubt poisoned) appeared 
in the doorway of the hut, and with 
rapid strides advanced in our di- 
rection across the stretch of sand 
that separated the stream from the 
edge of the forest. 

“Salaam!” he said, with a re- 
spectful bow, and an inquiring 
look. 

We returned the greeting in our 
most cordial manner. 

“Foreigners are not allowed,” he 
volunteered in Hindi. 

I replied that we were aware of 
the prohibition, but that we only 
wished to take our lunch over in 
the shade of the forest, and that 
we had no intention whatever of 
going any farther. “We shall re- 
main right next to your hut,” I 
added, in the hope that this would 
dispel any misgivings he might be 
entertaining against us, “and we 
shall leave immediately after our 
meal.” 

To our utter surprise, he at once 
acceded to our wish and accom- 
panied us over to the edge of the 
forest, plying us with questions as 
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to where we were from, how long 
we had been out here in India, 
what was the nature of our work, 
and similar inquiries. 

He then retired within his hut, 
leaving us alone to indulge in sup- 
pressed exclamations of joy and 
surprise at actually finding our- 
selves inside the forbidden king- 
dom. 

We now proceeded to prepare a 
fire for our meal, but, in spite of 
what I had told the guard, I must 
confess that we did more than 
merely take our lunch there in the 
forest. The evening before, one of 
the Fathers had blessed a large 
bronze medal for us, on which was 
impressed a figure of the infant 
Christ, clasping His Cross. This we 
buried beneath a towering Sal tree 
close to the guard’s hut, and then 
knelt down, there on the forbidden 
soil of Nepal, to pray that it may 
fructify,—that the day may soon 
dawn when the Nepalese will lift 
their barriers, welcome Christ into 
their kingdom, and submit to His 
saving Cross, the key that can gain 
them admittance into His Kingdom 
of eternal glory. 

Thoroughly satisfied with our ac- 
complishment, we now retraced our 
weary steps back along the Mechi 
trail. We gained the summit of 
the last steep ridge, all but com- 
pletely exhausted after that final 
arduous climb of five thousand 
feet, and here we paused to drink 
in the beauty of a gorgeous sunset 
that was lingering to give a fitting 
close to our perfect day. Poised 
just above a ruffled mass of flame- 
tinged clouds lying low on the west- 
ern horizon, the sun, a large blood- 
red disc, was shooting lavish rays 
of crimson through the blue-gray 
haze that was rapidly descending 
over the plains. I turned my gaze 














up towards the great snowy wall. 
The five towering heights of Kan- 
chanjanga with all its sister peaks 
and icy pinnacles sharply silhou- 
etted against a sky of deepest blue, 
were marshaled in majestic pag- 
eantry, reflecting gorgeous hues of 
gold and orange and scarlet. As I 
watched entranced, they paled into 
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softer tints of saffron, pink and 
rose, until the sun dipped low be- 
hind the bank of clouds, and now 
for a few fleeting moments a faint 
afterglow displayed the peaks as 
colossal ghostly shapes chastely 
carved in solid alabaster. Night 
then dropped its dusky curtain 
down, and the day was done. 


AS SHE RODE THRO’ THE NIGHT 


By Liam P. CLANCY 


S she rode thro’ the night, 
With her Treasure in her keeping, 
And Herod took his sleep,— 
May the mischief to his sleeping!— 
I’m thinking that the sun 
Had never half the brightness 
The stars gave Mary then, 
In a sheen o’ silver-whiteness. 


As she rode thro’ the night, 

And her Jewel at her bosom,— 
The White Rose of the East, 

With Creation’s Fairest Blossom,— 
I’m thinking that the winds 

Made music in their blowing 
More sweet than mortal knows, 

Or Earth has hope of knowing. 


As she rode thro’ the night, 
And Herod in his sleeping, 


Joseph by her side, 


And her Treasure in her keeping, 
I’m certain sure that Heaven 

Sent down angels for her tending, 
And the little ass that bore her 


Gathered blessings without ending. 
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HERE are finer church edifices 
and wealthier congregations in 
New York City than may be found 
on Madison Avenue at 121st Street, 
opposite Mt. Morris Park. The 
building as you approach it has 
nothing to suggest the Byzantine 
architecture that you might expect 
in a Russian church, for this is 
only “a port in a storm,” a tempo- 
rary makeshift for a people driven 
from home and fatherland, seeking 
shelter among us. It was a strange 
welcome that met them,—strange 
indeed for an American welcome. 
For the Russian Cathedral on 97th 
Street, just off Fifth Avenue, by a 
violent twist of the law and the 
facts was declared by an Amer- 
ican(?) court to belong to the So- 
viet government,—a State that is an 
avowed enemy to Christianity! The 
congregation worshiping there, to- 
gether with the newly arrived ex- 
iles, were driven out of their own 
property by this infamous court de- 
cision and forced to find a place of 
worship elsewhere. It is unbeliev- 
able that this could happen in 
America, but it positively did hap- 
pen in New York City through the 
decision of a certain Judge Levy. 
However, with a little help from 
sympathetic friends they found and 
secured the modest edifice that 
serves their purposes for the pres- 
ent, and they are grateful. Not 
since our earlier colonial days has 
the like situation been seen in this 
our country. But go inside of this 
church for a moment and you are 
transported by its unfamiliar ap- 
pearance to another land. Listen 
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to the rich liturgy, to the wealth of 
its sacred music which is continu- 
ous nearly throughout the service, 
and if you are a student of music 
you will welcome its contribution 
to our hymnology. Gradually it 
will begin to dawn upon you that 
here is something new in our na- 
tional life, an unsuspected wealth 
that is being offered us which it 
would be worse than folly to ignore. 
No organ nor other instrument is 
heard, nothing but the voices of the 
choir, for the singing is all 4 cap- 
pella. The compositions of such 
masters as Gretchaninoff, Arkhan- 
gelsky, Tschaikowsky, Glinka, 
Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov and 
other well-known names appear 
regularly on the church programs. 
In no other land that we can name 
is there such a whole-hearted devo- 
tion of the best musical talent given 
to Christian worship as in Russia. 
Moreover the Russian Church is 
heir to the ancient Greek and By- 
zantine music, and its influence is 
felt even where it does not specifi- 
cally appear. Add to this a capa- 
ble conductor and drill master, who 
is also a talented composer on his 
own account, and you begin to ap- 
preciate what the church of the 
Russian refugees means to this 
country, if not to New York City. 
We like to call this the Church 
of the Russian Refugees, though its 
official title is ““The Russian Ortho- 
dox Church of Christ the Saviour.” 
Its name is commemorative of that 
magnificent cathedral in Moscow 
that was wantonly destroyed by the 
Soviet government in 1931, — de- 

















stroyed as they pretended to make 
room for certain Soviet structures, 
though there was plenty of vacant 
space elsewhere at hand. The evil 
intent was fittingly given a false 
excuse. 

Will it ever be possible to erect 
in this country a replica of that 
Moscow cathedral, to be as it were, 
a Santa Sophia for those of that 
faith in our land? That is one of 
the dreams of the Church of the 
Russian Refugees across the street 
from Mt. Morris Park. It is a 
dream that deserves fulfillment, so 
let us hope to see it realized. More- 
over a people such as these must 
needs have a vision to inspire them, 
and lift them above the drudgery 
of meeting daily wants. 

It must be admitted in all candor 
that America’s gospel of work is 
rather unmerciful to impoverished 
nobility,—in fact to all who find 
themselves in reduced circum- 
stances, deservedly or otherwise. 
In times past we have prided our- 
selves on the fact that our retiring 
presidents of the republic have 
gone back to become simple Amer- 
ican citizens. In like manner we 
have looked to all who have suf- 
fered misfortune to take their di- 
minished estate as a matter of 
course and without a murmur. 
This was no great hardship in an 
earlier day, but it is vastly differ- 
ent now, the reasons for which need 
no explanation. It is to the undy- 
ing credit of the class of people 
who worship at the Church of the 
Russian Refugees that confronting 
this grim situation in a strange 
land they have not flinched, but 
have accepted their adverse fate 
like men and women, the kind we 
want to have among us. 

But there is a unique consolation 
that belongs to people of this class. 
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Out of the wreckage of a revolution 
the losers may find some sad satis- 
faction as the bearers of their own 
racial culture to those of other 
lands. For cultural centers develop 
from time to time in various parts 
of the world, and from such centers 
radiate the influences that lift the 
world to higher levels. And when 
such centers are broken up by so- 
cial catastrophe and the elements 
are scattered abroad, then is the 
time and occasion when a marked 
advance may be registered in those 
countries fortunate enough and ap- 
preciative enough to profit by them. 
The fall of Constantinople in 1453 
and the expulsion of the Huguenots 
from France are cases in point. In 
our day it is the exile of those Rus- 
sians who are not of the proletariat 
class that is scattering broadcast the 
unsuspected wealth of their racial 
culture. We are learning that the 
Russian is by no means “a bear that 
walks like a man,” and that far 
from being so uncouth he has much 
to show in the way of social graces, 
to say nothing of artistic accom- 
plishment. We have been judging 
him by caricatures, to say nothing 
of misrepresentations, and are now 
learning him by personal contacts, 
the only satisfactory way. The Rus- 
sian rejoices in his “shirokaya na- 
tura,” breadth of culture. Twenty 
years ago you would have heard 
them talk of “going to Europe,” just 
as we do in America, and if ques- 
tioned on that point they would 
have replied that they were only 
“half European,” meaning that they 
were possessed of a culture that 
was more than European. We 
must again read ancient history in 
the light of modern research to 
learn the extent of those ancient 
and oriental contacts,— with the 
Greek colonists of southern Russia, 
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with the earlier Medes and Persians 
in victorious battle,—yes, and with 
our own Celtic and Teutonic for- 
bears who left the homeland of 
what is now Russia to settle in the 
western wilds of Europe. We hear 
and respond to that earlier influence 
in the music of Boris Godunov, still 
more so in the strains of Prince 
Igor, and far more in those weird 
haunting melodies from the Cau- 
casus that Russia made her own. 
Among all the paradoxes of Rus- 
sia—and it is a land of paradoxes— 
none is more striking than that of 
its youth together with its antiquity. 
Strange that a race can be so an- 
cient and yet so young, but Russia 
is the proof that it is possible. Re- 
garded industrially we would be 
justified in calling her civilization 
a frontier type; and then having 
comfortably settled that matter to 
our satisfaction we are suddenly 
confronted with a whole array of 
facts that carries us back a thou- 
sand years, two thousand years,— 
perhaps to prehistoric Scythian 
times, and we realize how men of 
those times thought and felt. Noth- 
ing better illustrates this than the 
devotional services of the ancient 
Orthodox Russian Church,—the lit- 
urgy, the almost continuous sing- 
ing, the strangely satisfying com- 
bination of a formal worship minus 
stiltedness together with a freedom 
and privacy of worship that is 
known nowhere else. It fairly radi- 
ates antiquity, like Santa Sophia, 
and its dramatic beauty and com- 
pleteness of appeal strongly sug- 
gest that venerable masterpiece in 
its entirety. There is an artistry in 
its architecture (if that is the prop- 
er word), that makes it independent 
of the place wherein it is celebrated. 
The worshipers stand throughout 
the service—a physical feat beyond 
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the average Westerner—and thus 
they are able to walk about at will, 
making themselves at home in their 
Father’s house as if they knew that 
they actually belonged there. Thus 
an air of intimacy prevails through- 
out the worship that belongs entire- 
ly to that earlier unsophisticated 
age when all the world was young, 
and even the oldest were as children 
at church. “Medieval,” you say? 
Yes, medieval if you like, and with 
all the sincerity and simplicity of 
childhood; but with a refined and 
cultured manner superimposed that 
brings you down to the present, rel- 
ishing both the antiquity and the 
modernness of Christianity, and in 
a way, wondering how it all hap- 
pened. 

So this is the religion that men 
and women are giving their lives for 
in Russia to-day! These people 
whom you see worshiping at the 
Church of the Russian Refugees 
could name scores of men and wom- 
en who have faced the firing squads 
of the Soviets—and among them 
their own friends and relatives,—or 
are possibly now awaiting execu- 
tion. This is the religion that 
makes them able to 


“Front a lie in arms and not to 
yield,”— 


the lie that religion is but an “opi- 
ate’! And be it observed that it is 
given to none other in these our 
modern times to bear wholesale 
testimony to the vitality of the faith 
that is in them,—to none other than 
the Christians of Russia. Where 
Nero and the other Roman emper- 
ors butchered their hundreds the 
disciples of Karl Marx have butch- 
ered and starved their hundreds of 
thousands, and have exalted the 
robbery of Christian churches into 

















a Bolshevik virtue. Let it be asked 
in all sincerity, is there any other 
country now that could stand the 
test without flinching,—the test that 
the Christians of Russia have stood 
for fifteen long and bloody years? 
Never mind about the alleged hostil- 
ity of the Marxists to other reli- 
gions, for the sporadic cases report- 
ed merely serve the purposes of 
camouflage for the real purpose, 
which is to destroy Christianity. 
There is no secret about it. Read it 
in their own newspapers on file 
here in America. 

The martyrs of the Red Terror 
are held in perpetual memory in the 
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Church of the Russian Refugees. 
Manifestly there could be no tomb 
of the unknown soldier for refugees 
in a strange land. But alongside of 
the iconostas before the eyes of the 
congregation hangs the “mournful 
canopy,” adorned with a multitude 
of twinkling lights of many colors, 
each one a memorial light for some 
martyr for the Church at the hands 
of the Soviets. 

This is the inscription on the 
“mournful canopy” that hangs by 
the iconostas in the Church of 
Christ the Saviour, which we have 
called the Church of the Russian 
Refugees: 


For THE REST IN GOD OF THE DEPARTED MARTYRS 


Emperor Nicholas Alexandrovitch 
Empress Alexandra Feodorovna 
Czarevitch Alexis Nicolaevitch 
Grand Duchesses Olga, Maria, 
Tatiana and Anastasia, 
Grand Duchess Elisaveta Feodorovna, 
Grand Dukes Michael Alexandrovitch, 
Nicholas, George, and 
Sergius Michaelovitch, 
Princes Ioann, Konstantin and 
Igor Konstantinovitch 




















ee ee 31 
SOI. <sseppesenpuniengnmnnnsnnienenihassenieisipeainnesncsntininnditinatnnisniiaiaihanasianiticaitatls 1,650 
Professors, teachers, lawyers, doctors, judges ..................--.--.-.---- 34,585 
Students of colleges and schools ..................-......--ccccsseseeeseeeeseseeeeees 16,367 
Gre ce ND CITI eee encetsitictinrcennnisiittiiashecscdideiniscnentsinndactnnandeess 76,900 
Large land owners and merchants ....................-..c-:sssseeesseeeeseeeeseeeee 65,890 
Ey RUINIIENY GREED TIEN ctrecescscsq rescence qeeecensesasnnensnenpeamnpecnapeenopynesqens 258,900 
BRCM GARE TCG CUBIS anaes ccsccccssccccceccscoccceccccsnqnscccnpensencnpeoosqooccocepess 56,340 
IEE GIIEE -GEEIIIITD  cccesssasnacsquneenaspeqenneenampenmpnnisenensmeranennentadiig 268,000 
TTT, svesseuncesnsuiummysenessenasnmaneniennnshiteniseneenibinenammainemmets 890,000 





At the memorial service held be- 
fore the “mournful canopy,” while 
the Stars and Stripes stand by, two 
Russian flags are dipped in solemn 
reverence for the above list of the 
departed, one a Russian national 





flag from an auxiliary cruiser, the 
other a Russian admiralty flag from 
a gunboat which was under fire in 
the World War. It is thus that the 
Russian refugees remember their 
dead. 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


ROYAL 


ERSAILLES had a great many 
more mirrors than armchairs; 
grandee and standee having more 
affinity than a rime, for to sit in 
the royal presence was a privilege 
accorded only to the very, very 
great. The “right of the tabouret” 
which implied that the lady so hon- 
ored might perch on a stool in at- 
tendance on the Queen was a jeal- 
ously guarded distinction. Thus 
one morning when Louis XIV., 
while taking his frugal breakfast of 
bread and watered wine, suddenly 
ordered the gentleman-in-waiting 
to place a folding chair at his side 
for the Court upholsterer, it cer- 
tainly caused a commotion. But 
the Roi Soleil never impinged on 
the ceremony that hedged his king- 
liness except for a very good reason. 
He had the respect felt by the great 
for genius and in Jean-Baptiste 
Poquelin he recognized one of the 
stars that were to illumine his 
reign. Louis sympathized with the 
stage-struck son of his old uphol- 
sterer and gave to young Poquelin 
—who called himself Moliére—the 
use of Richelieu’s little theater in 
the Palais Royal when Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme offended the Court. 
Moliére apprehended the end of his 
career but the King commanded a 
second performance. 

“We have never been better 
amused,” quoth he, and the Court 
had to agree. 

Cardinal Mazarin imported the 
first Italian opera to France and it 
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was the Italian, Lully, a valet of 
the Grande Mademoiselle, whom 
the King made the Royal First Vio- 
lin who composed not only “Au 
Claire de la Lune” and “God Save 
the King” but most of the ballets 
so popular at the Louvre. Although 
Lully swore it was impossible to 
write an elegant score to French 
words, he did deign to collaborate 
with M. Moliére. A ballet adapted 
from Le Mariage Forcé has been in- 
troduced as an interlude to the pres- 
ent delicious production of The 
School for Husbands. In the ballet, 
Louis XIV. appeared himself, two 
years before he had begun to build 
Versailles. But after 1669, masquer- 
ading tempted him no more. Sen- 
sitive to the public pulse, he had 
reacted to a line of Racine’s in 
Britannicus about Nero’s making 
himself a spectacle! 

New York now has a chance to 
judge if three hundred years has 
staled the wit that once amused a 
King. The Theater Guild, sponsor- 
ing the clever experiment made by 
Lawrence Langner two years ago at . 
Westport, has given M. Moliére’s 
comedy not only fine feathers but 
fine care. The rimed translation by 
Arthur Guiterman has transmuted 
French sparkle into vernacular 
verse. The couplets pepper the ear 
with the neatest tingle; the irony is 
as human, the laughs as sure as 
when Moliére played the suspicious 
Sganarelle, and we really doubt if 
he made any more of the part than 























does Osgood Perkins. The Pro- 
logue—a gift from Guiterman—as 
recited by Perkins is an ace. The 
costumes designed by Lee Simon- 
son are proof that the great Louis 
knew how gentlemen should dress. 
The ballet—with sheperdesses and 
Egyptians is lovely and gay; the 
scene, a street in Paris ending in 

erspective, is a pleasant back- 
ground and the houses of Sganarelle 
and Valére have convenient walls 
that whip up out of sight and dis- 
close the iaterior. 

Sganarelle and his brother both 
have beautiful young wards but 
while the latter gives his charge full 
freedom, Sganarelle keeps his un- 
der lock and key. Isabelle, thus 
driven to deceit, pretends to care 
for gloomy Sganarelle and to look 
forward to their wedding, but all 
the time her heart is with handsome 
M. Valére across the street. How 
she actually tricks her guardian 
into delivering messages for her to 
Valére is a bit of guile that delights 
both Paris and New York. June 
Walker is herself a most beguiling 
and appealing little Isabelle with a 
voice that is small but very sweet 
and true. She sings charmingly the 
songs that are scattered through the 
text—songs with new words but set 
to seventeenth century airs. Ed- 
mond Rickett has very happily com- 
pounded a musical score from folk 
songs, bergerettes and the works of 
Brunette, Rameau and Lully with 
an original lyric of his own “Yes 
Mamma” which is one of the most 
successful. 

Flora Le Breton’s Lisette must be 
mentioned with praise as well as 
the dances by Weidman and Hum- 
phrey — particularly the one with 
the trained bear. All in all The 


School for Husbands is a gala occa- 
sion.—At the Empire. 
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As THOUSANDS CHEER.—It hardly 
seems credible that anyone could 
think up a new idea for a review 
and yet here it is—the headlines of 
a newspaper with the show reveal- 
ing the news. “Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Inaugurated To-morrow” in- 
troduces us to the Hoovers leaving 
the White House, taking the silver 
and some Gilbert Stuarts away as 
mementos and telling Mr. Stimson 
at last just what they think of him 
—hby telephone. If that seems over 
intimate there is the now world-fa- 
mous sketch illustrating “World’s 
Wealthiest Man Celebrates 94th 
Birthday” when John D., Junior, 
presents Radio City to Clifton Webb 
—who is the most masterly replica 
of the W.W.M.; while to make ev- 
erything fair and even “Prince of 
Wales Rumored Engaged” shows 
us a startling representation of the 
royal fireside in Buckingham Pal- 
ace. 

The Mdivanis, Gandhi, Aim ée 
Semple MacPherson, Noel Coward 
all come in for their share and as 
the spirit is more pure fun than 
spitefulness one condones the im- 
pertinences as laughter cannot be 
suppressed. Of course a newspaper 
must have its “Funnies,” and in 
this composite journal all the “Fun- 
nies” appear and dance with Mari- 
lyn Miller who boards the Tooner- 
ville Trolley while Mickey Mouse 
takes the applause. “Blues” are 
brought in under the caption, 
“Green Pastures Start Third Road 
Season” and are sung by Ethel 
Waters. The most attractive fea- 
ture of the whole show is “Roto- 
gravure Section—Easter Parade on 
Fifth Avenue 1883.” 

Both background and costumes 
are in grisaille and while Mr. Webb 
and Miss Miller sing very senti- 
mentally, “Her Easter Bonnet,” the 
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picture dissolves and then the 
crowds re-form again into the first 
tableau. For some reason, it raises 
a lump in one’s throat. Another 
point for Irving Berlin. But taken 
all in all, As Thousands Cheer isa 
very gay review with rollicking 
tunes. The public seems to have 
found it engaging for seats just 
now are at a premium.—Ait the 
Music Boz. 


Let ’Em Eat Cake.—Like Wag- 
ner, Messrs. Kaufman, Ryskind and 
Gershwin have embarked upon a 
musical cycle. They are both na- 
tionalistic in scope. Wagner wrote 
music of the future but kept his 
poetry in the past; the modern trio 
are exclusively of the present, but 
Gershwin, like the great Teuton, 
has become more and more inter- 
ested in orchestration and the 
chorus. There are practically no 
songs in Let ’Em Eat Cake but 
many full-throated chorales with 
such interesting harmony that we 
felt a musical critic should have 
been in our seat. We had been told 
that Kaufman had gone Gilbertian 
but we completely disagree. The 
patter song is ignored; the only ap- 
proach to a lyric is Throttlebot- 
tom’s apostrophe to a baseball; the 
wit is no longer arch but turbulent, 
and instead of a romance, Winter- 
green and Throttlebottom are 
swirled about in a mass movement 
that rushes them to confusion— 
quite in the manner of Gétterddm- 
merung! 

This second installment of Mr. 
Wintergreen’s political career opens 
as of old with the election parade 
which is still the glory of the show. 
Tweedledee, however, wins the 
White House this time, and Win- 
tergreen and Mary and the twins 
face unemployment with their dis- 
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Then it is that 
Wintergreen and his Cabinet decide 
to go into the shirt business but 
find when they open up their shop 
on Union Square that shirts need 
more than sandwich men to sell 
them—tThrottlebottom being the 


possess notice. 


sandwich. So to stimulate sales, 
they start a revolution. Both the 
idea and the shirts are sold. Blue 
shirts are paramount. Tweedledee 
is deposed; the White House be- 
comes the Blue House; the Su- 
preme Court is organized into a 
baseball team and plays the League 
of Nations for the war debts. 
Throttlebottom is the umpire but 
the League wins. Throttlebottom 
is then condemned to the guillotine 
—especially selected by the French 
Ambassador. We are even expect- 
ed to attend the execution which is 
the clever authors’ grave mistake 
for guillotines, however gaily paint- 
ed, are not amusing, and Victor 
Moore’s Throttlebottom has won 
our hearts too securely for us to 
stand by helplessly to see him 
killed. Of course we all know he is 
going to be saved,—if he hadn’t 
been the show would have failed, 
—but if it isn’t going as well as it 
might be now, it’s really because 
Mr. Kaufman’s public are too faith- 
ful to their friend. The manner of 
his reprieve should have been the 
excelsior of wit, but at this point 
the fecund imagination of the au- 
thors ran dry. Mr. Kaufman tries 
to retrieve disloyalty to Throttle- 
bottom at the close by leaving him 
as President. Perhaps the cycle 
will continue with Throttlebot- 
tom’s administration. 

Apart from Victor Moore’s per- 
formance, the best part of the pres- 
ent production is the Union League 
Club with the members asleep in 
their chairs, their white beards 
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flowing over the carpet. Gaxton is 
a victorious Wintergreen, as is 
Philip Loeb, the agitator who is for 
anyone who is out and against any- 
one who is in. He leads the chorus 
of soapbox orators whose motto is 
“Down—with everything,” conclud- 
ing with “Down with Byrd at the 
South Pole!” But there is an un- 
comfortable premonitory truth 
about the humor of Let ’Em Eat 
Cake that dims its gaiety. Guil- 
lotines are better left in France.— 
At the Imperial. 


THE GREEN Bay TrEE.—“I my- 
self have seen the ungodly in great 
power and flourishing like a green 
bay tree” (Psalm xxxvii., 35). The 
famous simile of material prosperity 
is found in Coverdale’s beautiful 
rendering of the Psalter from the 
“Great Bible” of 1540. In the King 
James’ Version it runs also: “I 
have seen the wicked in great 
power and spreading himself like 
a green bay tree.” But in the Re- 
vised Version the wicked spreads 
himself “like a green tree in its na- 
tive soil,” and looking at the Latin 
of the Vulgate one discovers that 
this “green tree” is really a “cedar 
of Libanus”! “Vidi impium super- 
exaltatum et elevatum sicut cedros 
Libani.”’ 

For several centuries the career 
of the unrighteous has therefore 
involved English literature in a 
grave horticultural error. The ce- 
dars have continued to grow green- 
ly on their mountains leaving all 
the blame on the verdant bays. All 
versions of psalmody, however, 
concur about the end of the un- 
godly that “they shall be rooted out 
at the last,” but in Mordaunt 
Shairp’s macabre play, the seedling 
survives the destruction of the par- 
ent stem. Mr. Dulcimer is a hedon- 


ist of the most exquisite variety. 
Discord must never jar the per- 
fected rhythm of his scented life. 
Attuned to the seasons, he moves 
from the villa in the south of 
France to the urban elegancies of 
the flat in Mayfair and from there 
to Silver Gates, his small estate in 
the country. It is in Mayfair that 
we are introduced to him at dinner 
with his adopted son Julian—an 
epicurean repast followed by rare 
old cognac and served by Trump, 
the pearl among men servants. But 
the tranquillity of the beautiful 
room, where Dulcimer enjoys his 
embroidery frame and his piano, is 
suddenly shattered—not by a sally 
of Dulcy’s pricking wit—but by 
Julian’s bald announcement that he 
wants to marry a female veteri- 
nary! There is a repercussion, 
however, to the horrid shock when 
Dulcimer makes it quite clear to 
Julian that his allowance stops on 
his wedding day. One must hasten 
to explain that Julian is an adopt- 
ed son—in fact, he was bought 
when a child by Dulcimer who 
wished to add the boy’s rare voice 
to his other objects of beauty. 
Julian has naturally had small sen- 
timent for the drunken father who 
sold him, although old Owen, now 
reformed and converted, is bitterly 
repentant. He welcomes Julian 
with solemn fervor when, turning 
his back on Mayfair, Julian goes to 
live behind his father’s shop in 
Camden Town and study for exams 
as a veterinarian. But even with 
Leonora beside him, Camden Town 
seems very drab and squalid com- 
pared to life with Dulcimer, and 
when Trump appears three months 
later with an invitation to dinner 
Julian accepts with delight despite 
Owen’s and Leonora’s premoni- 
tions of danger. They were only 
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too right. Dulcimer wins. Julian 
can’t face perpetual Camden Town. 
Leonora acknowledges defeat, but 
next morning Owen shoots Dulci- 
mer. Having thus uprooted the un- 
godly and set his boy free, Owen 
goes gladly to jail; but, alas, the 
thirty pieces of silver are not so 
easily repaid. When Leonora re- 
fuses to share the fortune that is 
still the price of blood, Julian re- 
mains alone in the Mayfair flat— 
Dulcimer’s death mask smiles upon 
the wall. 

The triumph of green bay trees 
and materialism does not make a 
cheerful story but it seems quite 
unnecessary to read into it any of 
the darker meaning with which it 
was tarred in London. As pre- 
sented here it is certainly a tri- 
umph of theatrical virtuosity. Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones has created such 
an atmosphere of precious beauty 
in the perfection of Dulcimer’s flat 
that the audience absorbs the back- 
ground of Julian’s life and struggle 
before the action begins. Though 
Dulcimer is a reptile one can un- 
derstand that with his extraordinary 
appreciation of detail and zest 
for beauty, he can make himself a 
fascinating companion, and Laur- 
ence Olivier’s playing of Julian is 
so finely balanced that, in spite of 
his weakness, one is sorry for him. 
O. P. Heggie as old Owen is of 
course very good, and Leo Carroll 
makes Trump as important an ad- 
junct to Dulcimer’s personality as 
Mr. Jones’ Venetian mirrors or sil- 
vered walls. Leonora is the one 


character not carefully delineated. 
Mr. Shairp sketched her in his pic- 
ture but forgot the final strokes. 
Mr. Jed Harris, the producer, can 
be congratulated on an unusually 
perfect piece of production. — At 
the Cort. 
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TEN MINUTE ALIBI.—True to the 
tradition of Edgar Wallace and 
Sherlock Holmes, London has pre- 
sented us with a new melodrama 
and a really new idea—but the 
idea, though a good one, has dis- 
tinctly unmoral tendencies, for it 
makes the crime so intimate and so 
personal that we practically com- 
mit it ourselves! The murderer, as 
you may gather, is the hero and 
the victim a villain so unworthy of 
either love or sympathy that even 
Scotland Yard regrets the one weak 
link in the hero’s carefully calcu- 
lated chain of evidence. It is to 
rescue the foolish little girl he 
loves from the handsome beguiler, 
who is luring her to dishonor and 
death, that Colin first invades Se- 
villa’s flat and succumbs to the 
drugged cigarette proffered him by 
the incorrigible adventurer. Sevilla 
has twitted Colin about his being 
too intelligent to commit a crime 
of passion and too soft for a delib- 
erate one, but during his drugged 
sleep Colin murders Sevilla with 
such meticulous and successful pre- 
cision that on awaking he decides 
to act upon the very informative 
dream. As the audience has also 
assisted at the dream rehearsal, 
they know exactly the formula to 
be followed so that the whole the- 
ater moves tensely with Colin across 
the stage. As we have a guilty 
feeling of being accessories to the 
crime so the grueling by the In- 
spectors takes on new interest at 
the end. That it does is a tribute 
to both the playwright and the 
cast. 

It is a well-written, plausibly 
concocted thriller in which Bram- 
well Fletcher and Stiano Braggi- 
otti play up as they should to the 
handsome modernistic set of Wat- 
son Barrett. To counteract its hom- 




















icidal slant, Ten Minute Alibi is 
a fascinating demonstration of how 
one triviality may upset the most 
carefully. pyramided facts. It re- 
quires mental concentration to fol- 
low the rapid calculations of the 
concluding scene. But we recom- 
mend it heartily. —At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


HER MASTER’s Voice.—Not since 
the halcyon day of Successful Ca- 
lamity has Clare Kummer been so 
successfully amusing as in the 
present comedy beatified by Roland 
Young as Ned. Ned, though he does 
lose his job and is much better at 
loving his wife than supporting 
her, has superlative patience and 
the tact with which he handles his 
mother-in-law and his aunt-in-law 
and old Mr. Twilling finally wins 
him the reward he deserves. There 
isn’t very much of a story to tell 
and if it were told it would spoil 
all the fun, as the laughs lie in 
the spontaneous foolishness of the 
lines which are just real enough to 
escape the curse of smartness; and 
of course the lines owe their pith to 
the superlative fooling of Mr. Young 
and Mesdames Laura Hope Crews 
and Elizabeth Patterson who face 
their serious troubles with exactly 
the correct amount of humor. 
Watching them reminds one of ten- 
nis champions tossing a_ shuttle- 
cock which, no matter which way 
the wind may blow, never escapes 
their practiced skill and never 
drops to the ground. They some- 
how manage to keep even the last 
scene in the air. Anyone interested 
in the methods of comedy should 
watch Mr. Young; he has the same 
underlying quality of pathos that 
makes Victor Moore’s Throttlebot- 
tom so appealing. The Comic Muse 
likes to have a lien on our hearts. 
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But the really important gift is that 
Roland Young’s humor is entirely 
plausible; he is so earnestly help- 
ful when his sick wife asks him 
what he has done about the chil- 
dren and he answers brightly “I 
gave them away”! It is really a 
very engaging few hours that awaits 
you.—At the Plymouth. 


THE Pursuit oF HAPPINESS. — 
That “every man is entitled to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” may be the theme of this 
comedy but the burden of it is 
“bundling.” It is rather curious 
when one comes to think of it 
that it has taken Broadway so long 
to discover this footnote to Colonial 
history which has been recognized 
in the Oxford Dictionary as “an 
amusement of New England” and 
a custom of wooing common to 
Afghan tribes and the Welsh. Fru- 
gality and a cold climate are its 
concomitants and here it was sanc- 
tioned on Cape Cod and in certain 
portions of Pennsylvania as well as 
the Connecticut Valley where Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence Langner have 
placed their play. Though he is 
held up as a sanctimonious spoil 
sport, one cannot blame the minis- 
ter for objecting to bundling in his 
parish and one does resent the in- 
ference that it was more than a 
local idiosyncrasy. When a girl 
from Boston remarked to me as we 
left the theater, “So that’s what all 
our ancestors were doing!” I be- 
came quite indignant, for bundling 
of course never was practiced by 
any but the most uneducated class- 
es. This particular play may be 
harmless in intent, but like the 
scurrilous biographies of Washing- 
ton it becomes part of a subversive 
movement to belittle the idealism 
that founded our country. There is 
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a decided tendency to ignore Colo- 
nial history in our high schools. 

All of which seems a rather se- 
rious preface to an unimportant 
comedy whose happiest feature is 
the pleasant playing of Peggy Conk- 
lin and Tonio Selwart as the Hes- 
sian officer who deserts to the cause 
of freedom. Though Selwart is no 
Lederer, he has both talent and 
technique and an agreeable Bava- 
rian accent. Charles Waldron— 
once Mr. Barrett—is now a much 
more amiable New England father 
than he was in Wimpole Street, 
though why he or his good wife 
should have endured such a little 
hussy in their household as the 
maid-servant provided by the play- 
wright is not clear. Though the 
bundling is handled with discre- 
tion, there is ample vulgarity in the 
maid’s lines, and the last scene in 
Act II. taxes the good nature of the 
audience. However, the Virginian 
officer and the Connecticut captain 
of militia are very amusing. — At 
the Avon. 


CHAMPAGNE, Sec.— The second 
part of the title is more descriptive 
than the first of this revival of Die 
Fledermaus. The champagne of the 
Strauss waltzes is there but the 
bubbles have gone and the result 
is not only dry but very, very flat. 
Nothing could be more charming 
than Jo Mielziner’s delicious back- 
grounds or Peggy Wood’s bustled 
elegance, but though the eye is de- 
lighted and the ear tickled by the 
melodious songs, the libretto is so 
consistently stale that it is like eat- 
ing dining car food on Dresden por- 
celain. The attempt to farce it 
merely accentuates the poverty of 
the wit. It is too grown up for 
children and too childish for grown- 
ups. Every old joke that has ever 
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been uttered in musical comedy is 
repeated at least twice. If only the 
well-meaning cast desisted in their 
earnest efforts to be humorous and 
were contented to warble waltzes, 
one could enjoy the pretty scenes 
and condone the fact that Strauss 
lacked a Gilbert to his Sullivan.— 
At the Morosco. 


THE Wortpd Waits.—Having 
made the public announcement that 
the play has nothing to do with 
Admiral Byrd, the management has 
seen to it that Commander Hartley 
is played with a Southern accent; 
that the opening coincides with the 
Admiral’s departure and that radio 
publicity is the feature of the plot. 
There is no denying that it is a 
very exciting drama. The director 
has erred in keeping so much of it 
fortissimo as the climax is nearly 
lost in the general shouting; how- 
ever, the individual members of the 
cast are all most satisfactory. But 
as the scientists are not written in 
as well as the cook and carpenter 
it is on a lower plane than Jour- 
ney’s End. 

The World Waits is frank melo- 
drama; the action is violent and 
physical but each scene gathers 
momentum. The story opens the 
week that the relief boat is expect- 
ed. The Expedition has rounded 
out its year on the ice pack but has 
spent the precious summer in 
spreading out the provisions in nu- 
merous caches each flying a flag to 
make copy for radio audiences. 
There was plenty of food if the 
Greeley had arrived on time but 
Hartley had delayed sending for 
her. Now there are rations for 
barely a week. Something has to 
be done. Hartley can only think 
of his public but Brice, the first 
aviator, insists that a dog team be 
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sent to the nearest cache; the trip 
can be made in five days. When 
ten days have gone, the men are 
desperate and force Hartley to let 
Brice’s assistant take out his plane. 
Brice knows that the weather is 
unfavorable, but Kelly finds the 
sleds and loads the food. In trying 
to land, however, he misses their 
signals and crashes. The plane 
catches fire, Kelly is killed and 
though the other two men are saved 
all of the provisions are lost. Left 
to themselves, the dog team would 
have made the camp in another two 
days. Hartley is so overcome with 
this tragedy that he is supine. 
Brice on the eve of a mutiny, takes 
full control. He tells the men they 
must face another winter, rallies 


their courage and is just about to 
start out with the remaining dogs 
to get food when word comes that 
the Greeley is within an hour of 
the base. Brice gives them all ten 
minutes to pack up and announces 
that what has happened is a closed 
book. Hartley returns as a hero. 

It must be admitted that Hartley 
is never shown as yellow, but the 
radio and the newspaper public 
are first in his thoughts. The play 
will, in any case, stimulate interest 
in the second expedition now on its 
way to the South Pole. It is re- 
grettable, however, that its dialogue 
has a more than realistic percent- 
age of strong language. Like the 
shouting, it weakens its point.— 
At the Little Theater. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


April 


OnE SunpAy AFTERNOON.—N ot 
even its reflection in the Pictures 
can halt the impetus of this lov- 
able comedy which now seems to 
have rooted itself firmly on Broad- 
way. After a brief flurry in 
Amourette, Francesca Bruning is 
returning to the cast where Lloyd 
Nolan as Biff is still unique.—At 
the 48th Street. 


October 


An, WILDERNESS.—Everyone who 
loves the theater should see this 
rare combination of George M. Co- 
han in Eugene O’Neill’s first com- 
edy. It places Mr. Cohan in the 
ranks of Jefferson and Mansfield 
and shows how O’Neill has mel- 
lowed. The play concerns young 
Richard’s first romance in 1906, 
and how he takes his first disap- 


‘ 


pointment and how his family wor- 
ry about it. The scene between 
the father—Mr. Cohan;—and young 
Richard—Elisha Cook, is not to be 
forgotten. Neither is Uncle Sid nor 
all the rest of a very happy eve- 
ning. The Theater Guild has given 
America a noteworthy gift.—At 
the Guild. 


MEN IN WHITE.—A very strik- 
ing drama of the struggle of a 
young doctor, when an interne at a 
hospital, between his personal and 
professional demands. The action 
shows the inside mechanism of a 
great city hospital and is very 
truthful in detail. Ferguson is en- 
gaged to a girl who refuses to be 
merged in his career. The sacrifice 
of self demanded by medicine is 
shown in quick moving drama. In 
the scene in the operating room 
hardly a word is spoken, but it is 
tense in action. Alexander Kirkland 
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holds all sympathy as Ferguson. 
Some of the lines are broad and 
the story is not altogether consist- 
ent with Ferguson’s character, but 
all in all it is a play that is far 
above the average.—At the Broad- 
hurst. 


DovusLE Door.—A melodrama 
that is supposed to take place in 
the old Wendell mansion on Fifth 
Avenue which shows the sinister 
influence of money on the family, 
particularly the eldest Miss Van 
Bret—as, of course, the name Wen- 
dell isn’t used. The play is well 
acted by Mary Morris, etc., and 
holds the interest of the audience 
so well that they are apt to offer 
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advice to victims of the Van Bret 
avarice.—At the Ritz. 


Ho.tp Your Horses. — Joe Cook 
again! This time in an operetta of 
New York in the days of Rector’s 
and the Floradors sextette. Joe 
Cook is a hansom driver — and 
what a hansom — with an elevator 
to the street and full dressing and 
cooking facilities on the roof and 
with good Magnolia as the motive 
power! Besides Joe Cook there 
is Harriet Hoctor, and the mar- 
velous drummer last seen and 
heard with Ed Wynn. The only 
entertainment we can recommend 
for the very young, and fine for the 
old.—At the Winter Garden. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaitH. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





A NOTE ON CHRISTMAS TREES 


NE stormy Christmas Eve, tell 
the country-folk of Germany, 
when snow was lying deep on the 
ground and a violent wind swirled 
the still-falling flakes this way and 
that, a forester and his family 
were gathered snugly round the 
fire, thankful to have so warm a 
refuge from the elements. They 
were, indeed, congratulating them- 
selves on their good fortune when 
there came a knock at the door—a 
half-timid, half-frozen knock, 
scarcely audible against the buffet- 
ing without. With an exclamation 
of astonishment the forester rose 
and opened the door; and there, 
on the threshold, stood a little 
child, cold, hungry, and all but ex- 
hausted. Very gladly the family 
took him in, warmed him before 
the fire, provided him with an am- 
ple meal, and gave up their favor- 
ite bed for him to sleep in. 

And next morning they were 
awakened by the singing of a great 
choir of angels. The sun shone 
dazzlingly upon the white carpet of 
snow; but the poor cottage, nest- 
ling in the somber groves of the 


forest, was illuminated by a radi- 
ance more brilliant than anything 
that nature could furnish. And as 
for their small guest of the pre- 
vious night, He sat among them 
transfigured, for He was none other 
than the Christ-Child; and they fell 
down before Him in wonderment 
and adoration. 

“Nothing that I could bestow 
upon this house,” He said, “would 
increase the happiness nor the true 
piety of it—— except, perhaps, one 
thing.” 

He broke off the branch of a 
neighboring snow-laden fir tree, 
and placed it in the ground at the 
door; whereat it blossomed miracu- 
lously into the vivid green of 
Springtime. 

“Here,” He continued, “is My 
gift. From now onwards this tree 
shall bear its fruit at Christmas, so 
that when the world appears most 
barren you shall still be assured of 
abundance in faith.” 

Such, according to one legend, is 
the origin of the Christmas tree; 
but elsewhere in Germany its origin 
is attributed to St. Boniface of 
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Mainz—who was Winfrid of Credi- 
ton (in Devonshire), an English 
missionary living in the eighth cen- 
tury. In the course of his labors 
in evangelizing the pagan Germans, 
he came across a sacred grove in 
which fountains were worshiped 
and wizards consulted; and in this 
grove was a sacred oak, dedicated 
to Thor the Thunderer, under 
whose branches human sacrifices 
were wont to be offered. This tree 
with all its blood-stains St. Boni- 
face was determined to fell; he did 
so amid a concourse of angry and 
threatening pagans, knowing well 
that, should the least mischance 
overtake him, the y would hurl 
themselves upon him with their 
swords. But not for a moment did 
he waver; persistently he struck at 
the venerable oak with his ax, and 
at last the tree tottered and crash- 
ed to the ground. And immediate- 
ly, to the bewilderment of all the 
pagans who watched, there sprang 
up in its place a young fir tree, 
symbol of the new and pure 
Faith. 

Another legend tells that when 
Adam lay dying, he sent Seth to the 
Garden of Eden to beg for the Oil 
of Mercy. This, however, Seth was 
unable to obtain; but he did suc- 
ceed in obtaining a twig from the 
Tree of Life, which he was com- 
manded to plant on his father’s 
grave. From it, in due course, 
grew the rod of Moses; but after- 
wards the tree was cut down and 
thrown away—yet precisely be- 
cause it had been thus rejected it 
was later fashioned into the Cross 
of Calvary, and became thus the 
Tree of Life indeed. It is in sym- 


bolization of this tree, adds the 
legend, that Christmas trees are 
now honored in every home at 
Christmastide. 
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Yet however charming these 
legends may be, we can unfortu- 
nately place no reliance in them, 
for the fir tree was an object of 
reverence long before the advent of 
Christianity; both in Scandinavia 
and in Greece there existed sacred 
groves of them, inhabited by all 
sorts of sprites and spirits, and 
legends concerning them may be 
found in the early literature of 
both civilizations. Indeed, even St. 
Martin of Tours was once prevent- 
ed from cutting down a sacred 
grove of fir trees in the heart of 
France. Throughout the Middle 
Ages, moreover, the fir tree was 
considered as being a prophylactic 
against evil magic; but St. Hilde- 
garde of Bingen, who lived in the 
eleventh century, introduces us to 
another employment of it. Tocure 
disorders, both digestive and men- 
tal, she directs, prepare an unguent 
from the bark, leaves, and green 
wood of the fir, with which saliva 
should be freely mixed. This un- 
savory mess should be boiled in 
water until it becomes thick and 
pulpy, when butter should be add- 
ed and the whole strained through 
a cloth. The ailing parts should 
then be poulticed with the hot un- 
guent, certain prayers being recited 
meanwhile. 

Just, in short, as many other of 
the green adjuncts of Christmas— 
the mistletoe, the holly, and the 
laurel, for example—are pre-Christ- 
ian in their use, so is the Christ- 
mas tree no exception, but was 
transformed by Christianity into 
something of sweet symbolism. 
Trees were planted at the Roman 
Saturnalia; the Egyptians had their 
sacred palms and the Scandinavians 
their Yggdrasill—but nowhere ex- 
cept in the Christian fir do we find, 
in its green foliage, the insistence 
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upon hope and faith in a cold and 
bitter world, and the promise of 
better things to come. 

As to the hanging of lights from 
the Christmas tree, we do not hear 
of the custom before the fifteenth 
century. In Germany at that time 
it was not unusual to attach only 
small candles to the lower branch- 
es, but a very large and brilliant 
one at the top—the Light of the 
World. More recently we hear of 
ceremonial occasions u pon which 
each light is lit to the accompani- 
ment of a hymn or a carol—a cus- 
tom also heard of in Spain. In 
Denmark, the whole family, on re- 
turning from church, join hands 
and sing carols around it before 
distributing the presents hung from 
its branches or heaped about its 
base. 

It is interesting to note that in 
Burma also trees are used as the 
center of collection, so to speak, of 
gifts, and especially an artificial 
tree of bamboo, known as Paday- 
thabin. According to Burmese my- 
thology, the original of this tree 
grew in one of the heavens and 
bore on its branches whatever was 


wished for—a rather different no- _ 


tion from that prevalent in Ger- 
many, where bad children some- 
times find a birch suspended from 
it for their especial use, and where 
the presents are always supposed 
to comprise “something pleasant, 


something useful, and something 
pertaining to discipline.” 

Not until little more than a cen- 
tury ago did the institution of the 
Christmas tree spread far beyond 
the Germanic peoples. It was 
brought into France, for instance, 
only about 1840—but nowadays it 
has become so popular there that 
many scores of thousands of trees 
are sold annually in Paris alone. 
Into England it is said to have 
come with Queen Charlotte, wife 
of George III., who decked a tree 
each year either at Buckingham 
Palace or at Kew. It was, however, 
only after it had been set up by 
the Prince Consort at Windsor in 
1841 that it caught the popular 
imagination. 

In the United States, I have been 
told, municipal Christmas trees are 
not unknown. Well, we have not 
followed that wholesome custom in 
modern England; but in the fif- 
teenth century, long before Christ- 
mas trees as such were thought of, 
we read of holm, holly, ivy, and 
bay being made into a standard 
tree in Cornhill, while half a cen- 
tury later a “tree of gold” appear- 
ed in a Christmas pageant present- 
ed before Henry VIII. It is, after 
all, a natural instinct with men to 
make some attempt to divert their 
thoughts from frozen and sterile 
winter to fecund spring and genial 
summer. W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF HUMANISM 


Ir was at its first appearance that 
Humanism was finest and most 
fruitful, and all the art that it en- 
gendered was of the Renaissance; 
it might be called “renaissential.” 
At the beginning it had recourse to 
the everlasting source of human 
art, to classical antiquity. But it 
will not do to think that Renais- 
sance art was the fruit of a return 
to paganism, of a relapse within 
Christendom: this were to betray a 
superficial and misguided way of 
looking at it. Certainly Humanism 
fed on antiquity, but it was itself 
a new phenomenon—of modern 
history, not of ancient. 

Man’s creative activity was then 
at its fullest in Catholicism, and the 
whole of the great European civili- 
zation, Latin above all, was ground- 
ed on the culture of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, it had its roots in the Chris- 
tian religion. This itself was al- 
ready soaked in antiquity—to what 
an extent it had taken over the an- 
cient culture is now recognized. 
That culture still lived in mediz- 
val Catholicism and by it was car- 
ried on into modern times. It was 
because of this that a renaissance 
in our history was possible. The 
Renaissance was not, as the Re- 
formation was, against Catholicism. 
A tremendous human activity was 
afoot in the Church, it showed it- 
self in the papal sovereignty, the 
domination of the world by the 
Church, the making of a vast me- 
dizval culture. In this, Catholi- 
cism is to be distinguished from 
Eastern Orthodoxy. Catholicism 


not only showed men the way to 
Heaven, it also fostered beauty and 
splendour upon earth. Therein is 
its great secret. By seeking first 
for Heaven and life everlasting 
there, it adds beauty and power to 
mortal life on earth. The asceti- 
cism of that Catholic world was an 
excellent training for work; it safe- 
guarded and concentrated man’s 
creative powers. Medizval ascesis 
was a most effective school: it tem- 
pered the human spirit superbly, 
and throughout all modern history 
European man has lived on what 
he gained in that schooling. No 
other way of spirituality could 
have so tested and trained him. 
Europe is spending her strength ex- 
travagantly, she is exhausted; and 
she keeps some spiritual life only 
because of the Christian founda- 
tions of her soul. Christianity has 
gone on living in man in a secular- 
ized form, and it is she who has 
kept him from disintegrating com- 
pletely. 

Humanism in its beginnings was 
still close to Christianity: it drank 
at the two springs, antiquity and 
the Christian religion. It was cre- 
ative and splendid in its works 
only in the measure of its nearness 
to the Faith; when it deserted the 
spiritual depths and came to the 
surface it began to degenerate. But 
it did not set itself to regard man 
without God and pit him against 
God at once and at one blow. Such 
a severance was not in the Human- 
ism of Pico della Mirandola, of 
Erasmus, and of many another 
mind of the Renaissance. Never- 
theless, there was always the seed 
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of contradiction within Humanism 
and from it has grown the Human- 
ism of these last times wherein we 
have seen the final harvest, noth- 
ing less than the negation of man. 

Only that Humanism which was 
rooted in Christianity, and which 
is as it were a more complete un- 
folding of Christ’s revelation, af- 
firms man as man and makes the 
beautiful; it alone is linked with 
the past. The Humanism which 
breaks with Christianity breaks by 
the same movement from the past 
and destroys man twice over, over- 
turning both his oldest and his 
Christian foundations. The fact 
becomes patent in the later results 
of Humanism. The sacred tradi- 
tion of European culture is attach- 
ed at a thousand points to the 
sacred tradition of the Christian 
Church, and a break with this last 
can result only in a decline of cul- 
ture, a debasement of its quality. 
The exhaustion of the Renaissance 
in contemporary history, the en- 
feeblement of its effective energies, 
are the result of its estrangement 
both from Christianity and from 
antiquity, and all those partial re- 
vivals that our history has known 
have been a return to both. The 
new European man feeds on an- 
cient and medizval principles, or 
else he wears himself out, he is 
emptied, he falls. The division 
made by the Renaissance, the rift 
in the soul of man, is become the 
theme of modern history. It is an 
unfolding of ideas and events 
wherein we see Humanism destroy- 
ing itself by its own dialectic, for 
the putting up of man without God 
and against God, the denial of the 
divine image and likeness in him- 
self, lead to his own negation and 
destruction; the affirming of pagan- 
ism against Christianity means the 


denial and demolition of his sacred 
past. The image of man, the image 
of his body and soul, is the work 
of classical antiquity and of Christ. 
Modern Humanism in breaking 
with Christianity departs from the 
ancient knowledge of what man is 


and changes his image. 
—From The End of Our Time, by NicHo.as 
Berpyaev. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc. 
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Poetry 1s TRUTH 


THE first qualification for the 
teacher of poetry is that he should 
love it for its beauty. And a sec- 
ond is that he should believe in its 
truth. Much of our teaching suf- 
fers from the fact that the teacher 
has no real belief, no living faith in 
the truth of what he teaches. 
Probably he has never thought out 
the question, never tested it, never 
even doubted it, because he has 
never really believed it. We appre- 
ciate this at once, when we think 
of the difference there so often is 
between the teaching of one of 
Euclid’s propositions and a poem. 
In the former the teacher knows 
definitely the truth of what he is 
teaching and works, therefore, with 
confidence and decision. On the 
other hand to many, the poem 
seems an unreal thing beside it, a 
beautiful pleasant thing, but lack- 
ing in the grip of truth which is so 
pronounced in the other. And yet, 
what is the truth of poetry? “Po- 
etry . . . sits close to life, and like 
a well-fitting garment displays its 
form and members.” Herein lies 
the difficulty. It depends upon the 
character of the teacher, or upon 
his view of life, whether he can 
perceive the truth of poetry or not; 
for the man’s view of life is a reve- 
lation of the man himself. If, to 
him, there is no music in the world, 
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it is because he has no ear for mu- 
sic. If art has no charm for him, 
we do not blame art. If philoso- 
phy has no appeal, we do not think 
philosophy lacking. If, as to Peter 
Bell, 


“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more,” 


we do not feel that nature has 
failed, but recall to our minds that 
to Wordsworth the same primrose 
could give 


“Thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears.” 


There is truth, great truth, in 
Coleridge’s words: 


“Ah! lady, we receive but what we 
give 

And in our life alone does nature 
live.” 


But, if we accept all this, we should 
be prepared to go a little further. 
If, in human life, a man can see 
neither beauty nor greatness, noth- 
ing lovable and nothing worthy of 
trust, we should remember that his 
view of life is but the mirror of 
himself, that why he fails to find 
these in others is that they do not 
exist in himself. Think of the man 
who is called “cute”: the man who 
is never taken in: who never makes 
the mistake of trusting anyone, be- 
cause, there being nothing worthy 
of trust in his contemptible soul, he 
can see none in the world. Think 
also of the man who calls himself 
blasé, and prides himself in it, for- 
getting that the measure of a man 
is the measure of what he can drink 
from life’s cup with unquenched 
thirst: put him beside Tennyson’s 
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picture of Ulysses with his thirst 
for life— 


“I would drink life to the lees,” 
or Kipling’s 


“For to admire an’ for to see, 
For to behold this world so 
wide— 
It never done no good to me, 
But I can’t drop it if I tried!” 


and we feel how shallow he is. He 
has taken his little sip, and he 
thinks he has drained the cup. It 
is natural that he should think life 
as shallow as himself. Life has not 
lost its zest because he is blasé! 
Life does not fail. It is ever there, 
full of power and passion, and 
beauty and sorrow, and sin, the 
cancer of the soul, and love, infinite 
in its reach, and simple human 
trust, that makes a face so beauti- 
ful, and courage that glorifies a 
man: and, brooding over all, the 
mystery that allures the soul, but 
never satisfies it. It is to this life 
that poetry is true, and the great 
poets are among that small band of 
men who, gifted with eyes that see, 
have looked with souls athirst for 
truth into the face of life and found 
there all that could satisfy the 
spirit except that for which the 
spirit yearns most—the solution of 
life’s mystery. .. . 

Are we to take poetry as many 
people take their religion, as a 
matter of Church observance, a so- 
cial affair which occupies Sunday 
and leaves them free to go their 
own way for the rest of the week— 
as if religion, real religion, could be 
separated from life? We are so 
cold-blooded now that we have lost 
all sympathy with passion. The 
deeds that society condemns are 
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those which men commit when 
blinded by the mist of passion. And 
it is well that they should be con- 
demned, for we ought to be able to 
control ourselves. But we should 
remember that passion is the very 
flame of life, that it burns both to 
purify and to destroy, that it is the 
same passion, differently directed, 
which lifts man at one time to the 
gates of Heaven and, at another, 
conducts him to the gates of Hell. 
But, while we condemn the sins of 
passion, we condone the cold-blood- 
ed hypocrisy of those who make of 
religion a social decency, or, worse 
than that, affect religion because it 
is good business, it pays .. . or, 
worst of all, these self-righteous 
shining lights who live for the let- 
ter and do their best to kill the 
spirit of religion. Just so with po- 
etry. The teacher too often lives 
in a world of prose. He thinks him- 
self a man of experience, one who 
knows too much to take poetry se- 
riously. His early enthusiasms and 
ideals have all faded. You will hear 
him jibe at the enthusiasm of 
young ones and remark, with a 
shrug of the shoulders: “We have 
had these ideals too.” He is mere- 
ly making public his own failure, 
for ideals that will not stand the 
test of life, that cannot be carved 
into act, 

“Are shadows, not substantial 
things.” ... 


They who have lived a life of 
prose, who see neither beauty nor 
wonder in the sunset, and to whom 
the coming of spring is a common- 
place, who are they to teach po- 
etry? In teaching a man’s ideal is 
tried and tested in every way. But, 
if he is a man, he will win through 
to the end, his ideal changed no 
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doubt, or it would have died, for 
life means change; but changed be- 
cause it has lived and developed, 
has found its nurture in life, its 
realization there. 


—From On the Teaching of Poetry. By 
ALEXANDER Happow, M.A. (London and Glas- 
gow: Blackie & Son, Ltd.). 
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ERASMUS, FRIEND OF MORE 


It is Lord Bryce who, in his 
Studies in Contemporary Biogra- 
phy, portentously observes of Henry 
VIII that “the later years of this 
great monarch were clouded by do- 
mestic troubles.” How frightfully 
true! Really one can but gravely 
agree and sympathise. Yet these 
domestic troubles were not, as one 
might imagine from Bryce’s sen- 
tence, some slight row with an un- 
der-housemaid for which Henry 
himself was not to blame. They 
were troubles which broke the 
whole history of the world, which 
sent to death bad men and good 
men, bad women and good women, 
and, among the good men, one 
whom it is not an exaggeration to 
call the first and greatest and most 
lovable of all Englishmen, one 
whom record has left to us as a 
tantalising hint of what English- 
men might have been. Of him and 
of Erasmus it can be said that it is 
Erasmus’ one pure title to glory 
that Thomas More loved him very 
dearly. 

This is not the place to tell again 
the terrible and lovely story of the 
martyrdom of Thomas More—the 
wonderful tale of the great love be- 
tween More and his daughter, Mar- 
garet Roper, and of the triumph of 
the love of God even over such an 
affection—his fear to put himself 
forward for the tremendous privi- 
lege of martyrdom, his determina- 
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tion that, if such a blessed death 
was to come to him, it must come 
to fetch him, his wonderful reply, 
“I have not been a man of such 
holy living as I might be bold to 
offer myself to death, lest God for 
my presumption might suffer me to 
fall.” We cannot tell again the 
story of the trial and More’s last 
speech to his accusers with its pero- 
ration, “So I verily trust and shall 
therefore right heartily pray that 
though your lordships have now 
here in earth been judges to my 
condemnation, we may yet here- 
after in Heaven merrily all meet to- 
gether to everlasting salvation.” .. . 

We get used to history. We read 
the stories of More and Fisher, 
knowing throughout how the stories 
are going to end, and we are apt 
to forget that to the men of those 
times the end was not foreknown. 
It was not even foreseen. A few 
years before, and there were no 
heads in Europe that seemed less 
likely for the headsman’s axe than 
those of More and Fisher, and it is 
only with difficulty that we can to- 
day recapture the shock with which 
all Europe heard the dreadful 
news. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that no one in England—not 
even Addison, whose best writing 
was upon More—fully understood 
the violence of that shock from its 
own time down to the day in the 
last century when the great genius 
of Gairdner stripped the story of 
the distortions with which a false 
patriotism had surrounded it and 
enabled us once more to feel the 
thing as contemporaries felt it. 
There were possibly more atrocious 
murders committed, whether by the 
one side or the other, in that ap- 
palling time, but there was none 
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that was felt to be more atrocious. 

Two things were responsible for 
this—the eminence and sanctity of 
the victims on the one hand, alike 
their worldly honours and their 
contempt for worldly honours—on 
the other, the fact that this was 
done not by obscure assassin or 
fanatic reformer, but at the orders 
of one of the great kings of Chris- 
tendom, who still claimed to be a 
Catholic, and whom until yesterday 
all the world would have admitted 
to be a Catholic. Before the men- 
ace of anarchy, the very forces of 
order, it was felt, had themselves 
given way to anarchy, and wise 
men looked forward to the future 
of such a Europe with trembling, 
and perhaps almost with despair. 

The news was terrible enough to 
any man. What must it have been 
to old, dying, miserable Erasmus 
when they brought it to him to his 
sick-bed at Basel? He knew very 
well what men said of him (and he 
knew too that there was no saying 
how far at the Day of Judgment it 
would be found to be true). For no 
reason of religious conviction they 
said, one way or the other, but 
from petty spite, from personal 
malevolence, and from that horrid 
weakness which cannot hold back 
a witticism, it was Erasmus who 
had unloosed all this—that tumult 
which had brought Louis Berquin, 
his disciple, to a Catholic stake, 
and which now brought Fisher and 
More, his dearest friends, to Henry’s 
block, which had dealt deadly blows 
even at his own beloved learning, 
which had brought all Europe to 
the very verge of destruction. 


—From Erasmus, by CuaistopHer HO xis. 
By permission of The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers. 














THE ONLY TRUE DEMOCRACY 


It is only when a Democracy is 
Christian that man’s highest en- 
dowment—liberty—is really safe- 
guarded. The Democracy framed 
on the lines of Rousseau makes 
civil society a sort of club, the 
members of which abandon their 
several autonomies to secure wider 
advantages outside individual reach. 
But no person or group of persons 
can give more than they individual- 
ly possess, so the powers which we 
find States possessing—to kill, to 
coerce and to legislate for posterity 
—must come from a higher source. 
Besides human autonomy freely 
surrendered can be recalled; the au- 
thority thus created is a human 
thing and does not affect con- 
science. It is merely that of the 
majority and it has no sanction ex- 
cept material force. Its policies are 
justified, not on intrinsic grounds, 
but simply because they are the 
fruit of a popular mandate. Civil 
rights are themselves held to be 
the creation of this human associa- 
tion, not inherent in human per- 
sonality. 

Consequently, the welfare of the 
State being the sole end of the 
power to rule so conferred, other 
rights outside the scope of civil au- 
thority are very apt to be disre- 
garded. Every Democracy in his- 
tory presents the spectacle of mi- 
norities struggling against State en- 
croachments on the domain of con- 
science or on the rights of the fam- 
ily, or of a particular class, or on 
the rightful freedom of the indi- 
vidual. The problem is, and always 
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has been, how, in association with 
his fellows, man can combine the 
minimum sacrifice of liberty, his 
chief good, with the maximum fur- 
therance of the common welfare, 
and the State, which pays no heed 
to the rights of God, cannot on that 
account properly estimate the rights 
of man. It sins generally through 
ignorance and inadvertence, for in 
the very multiplicity of its benefi- 
cent endeavours it finds it hard to 
realize that sometimes material 
progress may involve moral injury, 
and that there are many natural 
limits to its competence. 

All Christians must condemn that 
revival of pagan Czsarism — the 
Omnicompetent or  Totalitarian 
State, seen in its poisonous com- 
pleteness in the Soviet political ré- 
gime. Even if there were no here- 
after the ruthless sacrifice of hu- 
man personality to an abstraction, 
the entire ignoring of the inde- 
structible worth of the human soul, 
the futile endeavour to destroy the 
moral and religious sense of the in- 
dividual and to abolish belief in 
God, to whom reason testifies so 
clearly, are abhorrent to all right- 
thinking persons, and it is one of 
the portents of our time that our 
modern Socialists and ultra-radi- 
cals see nothing blameworthy in all 
this brutal negation of the princi- 
ples of Democracy, the more so 
that they do unite in condemning 
emphatically the comparatively tol- 
erable approaches to Czsarism in 
vogue now in Italy and Germany. 
No better exhibition can be given 
of the practical atheism of our in- 
telligentsia than the friendliness 
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which it shows towards the most 
monstrous tyranny in history, just 
because it has openly cut itself 
adrift from God, compared with its 
rancour against those largely mis- 
guided experiments under Hitler 
and Mussolini, because they are still 
professedly Christian. Hatred of 
God, Judge and Rewarder, the 
Source of Law and the Avenger of 
Licence, has blinded our modern 
prophets to the inconsistency of 
their attitude, so that they cannot 
see that it was nothing but the 
recognition of a higher allegiance 
than that due to the State that res- 
cued mankind from the despotisms 
of pre-Christian times, and that 
alone can prevent their resurgence. 
There is nothing really incompati- 
ble between Democracy as con- 
ceived by Rousseau and his mod- 
ern followers and the Totalitarian 
State. If authority is wholly de- 
rived from the people, the people, 
or a majority of them, may deter- 
mine that there shall be only one 
party in the State, which shall en- 
gross all legislative and executive 
functions and absorb or suppress 
all the other parties. There is 
nothing in the system to prevent 
the abolition of the rights of mi- 
norities, although on democratic 
principles those rights have equal 
validity with those claimed by the 
majority. Liberty of speech and 
of the Press, liberty of association, 
self-determination in a thousand 
minor matters, are all at the mercy 
of the ruler who can command 
most votes, under the system which 
proclaims that there are no rights 
save those that derive from the 
State, none that the State may not 
abrogate at its will... . 

In so far as human Governments, 
whether “democratic” or not, ac- 
tually or implicitly deny that all 
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power in the State as well as in the 
Church comes from God, they are 
all in essence alike, differing only 
in the degree in which they tres- 
pass upon the inalienable rights of 
the individual, the family, and the 
Church. They all affect in theory 
or in practice the immoral tenets of 
“Czsarism.” Their differences are 
slight, compared with the practical 
negation of God’s rights common to 
all. The Church universal and su- 
pranational was instituted by God 
to prevent His claims from being 
ignored, but they all pay little heed 
to the Church. 

Yet I cannot think, despite the 
many failures of non-Catholic sys- 
tems of Democracy which the times 
present, that a principle, in theory 
so noble, so consonant with per- 
sonal dignity, so capable of good, 
can remain permanently submerged 
by the polities which have taken its 
place. It would require another 
Fall of Man before either the reli- 
gious instinct or the love of free- 
dom—dqualities which have caused 
the progress of civilization—could 
be driven from the human heart. 
All the despotisms rely on force not 
conscience, although, as ruling de 
facto, they may count on Christian 
allegiance in things not sinful. The 
chief ones are based on terrorism— 
rank, brutal injustice, involving 
murder and mutilation, robbery 
and exile—and they are, unhappily, 
maintained by the same means. 
Anything less Christian than the 
arrogant nationalism with its hide- 
ous cult of war, and the racial os- 
tracism practised against the Jews, 
now in vogue in Germany, can 
hardly be imagined, and Fascism, 
with so much material and even 
moral improvement to its credit, 
has too readily sacrificed freedom 
to efficiency. The methods and 
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ideals of the Totalitarian State, 
even when mitigated by the profes- 
sion of Christianity, savour of pa- 
ganism rather than of the Gospel. 
They can hardly be permanent— 
violenta non durant. Meanwhile, 
the general failure of Democracy 
may awaken the Secularists and 
Liberals to the fact that there has 
been something wanting, not only 
in their theories but also in their 
practice, that human society cannot 
lift itself nor keep itself lifted “by 
its boot straps,” but needs the help 
of a higher power. And they may 
learn this the more readily if we 
Catholics show how essential hu- 
man liberties are best preserved by 
acknowledgement of God’s rights. 
We must above all point out, and 
keep pointing out, that personal lib- 
erty and freedom of conscience are 
effectively secured only when the 
State is conceived as belonging to 
the citizen, and not the citizen to 
the State,—in a word, that the only 
true Democracy is Christian De- 


mocracy. 
—Joserpu Keatina, S.J., in The Month (Lon- 
don), October, 1933. 





THE PoWER OF THE Book 


Two powers are warring for the 
possession of Europe—the old civi- 
lisation, centring round the Church 
and defended by the Catholic Ac- 
tion of the day, notably the action 
of Catholic writers, and Bolshevism, 
centring round godlessness; and ex- 
pressed, in the Communistic, infidel 
and immoral writing of the day. It 
may be asked what has a political 
movement like Bolshevism to do 
with literature; I should say, every- 
thing. What is Bolshevism but the 
logical carrying out of the ideas 
with which the literature of the 
last thirty years has been saturat- 
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ed—the so-called failure of Chris- 
tianity—the superfluity of faith— 
the deification of the state—the om- 
nipotence of the machine—divorce 
—free love—birth control—the fu- 
tility of family life—the impossi- 
bility of retaining Christian ideals. 
These views may have only been 
insinuated, or they may have been 
openly advocated, but they have 
spread like a subtle poison, and we 
see the results not only in the Rus- 
sian upheaval, but in the trend of 
thought and of literature in almost 
every country. Outside of Catholic 
literature there is hardly a book 
published in the last twenty years 
in which traces of these ideas are 
not to be found. If the contagion 
of these views is not to spread fur- 
ther, an antidote must be found. 
Catholic books are such an anti- 
dote. The work of a Catholic au- 
thor (unless he belies his faith), be 
it a work of philosophy, a poem, an 
essay, a novel, a play, is a stone in 
the dam set to stem the current of 
infidel and immoral literature that 
is flooding the book markets to-day. 
If it is good work it is doubly use- 
ful, and it ought to be brought be- 
fore the public, recommended, 
translated, well criticised, given the 
same chance as other literary ef- 
fort. It is quite time to do away 
with the inferiority complex from 
which we Catholics have been suf- 
fering for so long; besides, at the 
present moment it is really out of 
date. The quite new movements in 
France, Italy, Germany, are more 
or less Catholic movements. They 
express themselves in reviews like 
Esprit, Vigile, Hochland, the Graal, 
and voice the opinions of the ex- 
treme youth of to-day. Even in 
Russia a similar movement is tak- 
ing place. The sane are looking for 
a return to sanity. Revolutionary 
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efforts and anti-Christian propa- 
ganda have been overdone. The 
youth of to-day are asking for 
something new and something bet- 
ter. 

Theories grow stale, but life, hu- 
man life, renews itself, and there 
are signs of such renewal among 
the youth of to-day. Deceived by 


the assurances of those who prom- 
ised to replace the old faith by 
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something newer and better, they 
are looking in despair for some so- 
lution more inspiring than that of 
mere material well-being, or the li- 
cence of moral emancipation. The 
time has come to make known the 
inherent strength of Catholic 
thought. The moment has come 
for the Catholic book to arrive. 


—A. N. Raysoutp, in The Irish Monthly 
(Dublin), October, 1933. 














Recent Events 


NoBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


For the first time the Nobel 
Prize for literature was awarded 
this year to a Russian, Ivan Bunin, 
novelist, short-story writer and 
poet, who has lived in France since 
the Bolshevist revolution. M. 
Bunin is past sixty. Nearly all his 
novels deal with the life of the 
Russian peasants, though he is of 
the bourgeois class. The physics 
prize will be divided between two 
professors teaching respectively at 
Oxford and at Cambridge. Pro- 
fessor Erwin Schroedinger, au- 
thority on wave mechanics, is an 
Austrian who recently came _ to 
Oxford after teaching physics at 
Berlin University since 1927; he 
is forty-six years of age. Dr. P. 
A. M. Dirac is only thirty-one and 
is the Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge. His mathe- 
matical theories paved the way to 
the discovery of the positive elec- 
tron. The award of the 1932 prize 
for physics, not made last year, is 
now given to a young scientist 
teaching at Leipzig, Professor Wer- 
ner Heisenberg, chief exponent of 
the indeterminacy principle. It 
was voted to postpone the award 
of the peace prize for another year; 
it has not been bestowed on any- 
one since Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler and Miss Jane Addams shared 
it in 1931. 
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RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA 


EarLy in November Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, Soviet Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs, arrived in this coun- 


try to discuss with President Roose- 
velt terms of possible agreement 
leading to the establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations between the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The deliberations were car- 
ried on privately. On November 
17th the President revealed to the 
press the letters in which he and 
Litvinoff had bound the two na- 
tions. The agreement had taken 
effect the previous day shortly be- 
fore midnight. 

Meanwhile various organizations 
like the American Federation of 
Labor, the National Council of 
Catholic Men, and national groups 
in this country such as the Ukrain- 
ians, had vigorously opposed recog- 
nition. The N. C. C. M. did so in 
a resolution which maintained that 
obligations by any government were 
meaningless if that government de- 
nied the existence of Almighty God 
and was actively hostile to the 
teaching and practice of religion. 

The principal points agreed upon 
as a basis for recognition were: 

1. The Soviet Government 
pledged itself not to disseminate 
Communist propaganda in this 
country nor to attempt in any way 
to overthrow American institutions. 

2. It agreed to permit complete 
freedom of worship to Americans 
residing in Russia. 

3. A consular convention will be 
negotiated at once to guarantee to 
American citizens in Russia legal 
protection not less favorable than 
that enjoyed by nationals of the na- 
tion most favored in this respect. 

4. Preparatory to a final settle- 
ment of claims and counter-claims, 
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the Soviet will not prosecute any 
claims against Americans, as the 
successor of prior governments in 
Russia, or otherwise. 

5. The Soviet Government waives 
all claim to damages arising from 
the American military expedition 
to Siberia in 1918. 

William C. Bullitt of Philadel- 
phia, special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State, was designated to be 
the first American Ambassador to 
the Soviet Republics. He has been 
an advocate of Russian recogni- 
tion since 1919 when he was sent 
with Lincoln Steffens and Walter 
Weyl on a secret mission to Nikolai 
Lenin. This mission failed to bring 
about an agreement. The United 
Soviet Socialist Republics came into 
existence as a Government sixteen 
years ago. 


- 
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CATHOLIC ACTION IN GERMANY 


The Concordat entered into a 
few months ago between Germany 
and the Holy See is still the sub- 
ject of negotiation between 
Church officials and _ representa- 
tives of the Federal Government. 
Although the report that serious 
difficulties had arisen was officially 
discounted, it is admitted that some 
time will necessarily elapse before 
the application of the Concordat in 
all its present phases can be made 
in a manner satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

An Executive Episcopal Commit- 
tee was formed early in November 
under the chairmanship of His 
Eminence, Joseph Cardinal Schulte, 
Archbishop of Cologne, and an 
official announcement was made 
that Catholic Action was merely 
a religious and an ecclesiastical 
institution which proposes to edu- 
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cate its members so that they may 
become efficient lay apostles. The 
headquarters will be in Dusseldorf 
in the Rhineland, and a monthly 
publication will be issued there 
called Church and People. 

At the end of October a list of 
German Catholic youth societies 
now formally recognized by the 
government was issued from Ber- 
lin, and all assurances were given 
that these organizations would en- 
joy the full protection of competent 
authorities, especially as far as 
wearing their traditional emblems 
and uniforms is concerned. It is 
still not decided, however, whether 
a youth may belong to a Hitler so- 
ciety and a Catholic society simul- 
taneously. 

In spite of these evidences of 
good-will, sensational charges were 
published in the Herald-Tribune 
of November 15th, reporting an 
address by the Most Rev. Bishop 
Waitz, Apostolic Administrator of 
Vorarlberg, before a meeting of 
Catholic teachers at Dornbirn, 
southeast of Lake Constance. The 
Bishop asserted that a warrant had 
actually been signed and issued 
for the arrest of His Eminence, 
Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop of 
Munich, but had not been executed 
due to pressure on the Reich gov- 
ernment from Bavaria. In the lat- 
ter country, the Bishop is quoted 
as having charged that numbers 
of Catholic priests are under what 
he called “preventive arrest,” and 
that in the Rhenish Palatinate 
priests are being paraded through 
the streets barefooted, wearing pla- 
cards with insulting inscriptions. 
He also maintained that the Nazis 
do not intend to observe the terms 
of the Concordat, and that there- 
fore it has little significance. 

The postponed celebration on No- 
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vember 19th, of the 450th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Martin Luther, 
was the occasion for a united and 
violent protest by 3,000 pastors of 
the Evangelical Churches in Ger- 
many against the campaign of the 
“German Christians,” who, they 
claim, are trying to substitute the 
ancient pagan worship of Woden 
for the religion of Jesus Christ. 
What was called an unprecedented 
step was the strong editorial sup- 
port given by the Catholic paper 
Germania to the manifesto of the 
non-Nazi Protestant ministers; and 
German Catholics were exhorted to 
“solemn reflection.” 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT FATHERS 


The Fathers of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment who have charge of the Ba- 
silica Church of St. Jean Baptist 
in New York, celebrated the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of their foundation 
on the Feast of Christ the King. 
The Blessed Peter Julian Eymard 
established the Community in Paris 
in 1857, so that last year was the 
Jubilee year, but the celebration 
was postponed in the New York 
Basilica. The Most Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, was 
the celebrant of the Mass in the 
presence of His Eminence, Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes, and the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Quebec, His Emi- 
nence, Jean Marie Rodrigue Ville- 
neuve. The sermon was preached 
by the Right Rev. Joseph H. Mc- 
Mahon, Ph.D., LL.D., pastor of the 
Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
New York. , 

Cardinal Hayes paid graceful 
tribute to the Community after 
thanking his brother Cardinal and 
Bishop Schrembs for their presence 
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and Msgr. McMahon for his in- 
terpretation of what the celebration 
meant and its connection with the 
Universal Church. His Eminence 
continued: “I bear to the Fathers 
of the Blessed Sacrament the sin- 
cerest congratulations of the entire 
archdiocese. We all admire the ex- 
traordinary work that is going on 
here not only during the day but 
in the silent watches of the night. 
Here the souls of the faithful are 
united in adoration of our Blessed 
Lord in the Sacrament of the Altar. 
As the shepherd of the flock I can- 
not express too highly the consola- 
tion I derive from the work carried 
on in this parish under the direc- 
tion of the Fathers of the Blessed 
Sacrament.” 

Since their foundation seventy- 
five years ago the Fathers of the 
Blessed Sacrament have established 
themselves in thirty places widely 
scattered over the world, in Europe, 
North and South America, and Aus- 
tralia. In the United States they 
have churches in New York and 
Chicago, and houses of study at 
Suffern, N. Y., and in Cleveland. 


- 
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CaTHOLIC YouTH BUREAU 


The National Council of Catholic 
Men established in November a 
Catholic Youth Bureau and placed 
it under the direction of a Holy 
Cross Father, the Rev. Vincent 
Mooney, C.S.C. No new program 
is being launched but the Bureau 
will devote its efforts to assisting 
and extending the work of exist- 
ing youth groups by directing at- 
tention to their activities. 

The N. C. W. C. News Service 
published a statement by Father 
Mooney in which he said: “Through 
contacts with the leaders of Cath- 
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olic youth organizations, as well 
as representatives of approved non- 
sectarian agencies, we will secure 
definite data on what is being ac- 
complished. By means of these 
data we hope to assist youth lead- 
ers in the solution of our common 
problems, and further the cause of 
a youth apostolate. The Men’s 
Council recognizes of course the 
supreme importance of the three 
basic institutions: the Church, the 
school, and the home. The aim of 
the Catholic Youth Bureau will be 
to supplement and not supplant 
these agencies in their delicate 
task of ‘changing the child of flesh 
into the child of God.’” 

The formation of the bureau as 
a service project was authorized by 
the Executive Committee of the 
N. C. C. M. at its recent conven- 
tion in Chicago. Father Mooney 
is well fitted for his new office as 
director as he has had _ several 
years experience with boy work 
with the Knights of Columbus and 
the Boy Scouts of America. 


<i 
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HicgHest PApAL Honor GoEs TO 
PRESIDENT OF AUSTRIA 


Early in November, St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral in Vienna was the scene 
of an impressive ceremony when 
President Miklas of the Austrian 
Republic was invested with the 
highest Papal Order of Knighthood, 
the Order of Christ. Only fifteen 
persons in the last half century 
have received this distinguished 
honor. It is reserved to heads of 
governments and members of 
princely houses. The reasons for 
the honor were set forth in a Papal 
Brief in which the Holy Father ad- 
dressed the President as follows: 
“We were highly pleased when 
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We learned that you had devoted 
such exemplary zeal and ardor to 
the festivals recently held in 
Vienna in the presence of Our Leg- 
ate. Therefore it affords Us great 
pleasure now to confer on you a 
visible sign of Our favor, since you, 
in addition to the other merits 
which you credit, spoke in public 
words which were well adapted to 
the prevailing conditions and cir- 
cumstances and well worthy of the 
supreme head of a State; and be- 
cause in social and public affairs 
you follow principles and doctrines 
which you derive with deep-search- 
ing Christian mind from the origi- 
nal tenets and prescriptions of the 
Holy See. Therefore We elect and 
make you by this Our letter a 
Knight in the ‘Militia Jesu Christi’ 
and herewith admit you into Our 
highest Order of Knighthood.” 

The insignia of the Order is a 
cross suspended from a gold chain 
worn around the neck, together 
with a silver star worn on the left 
side of the breast. His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Enrico Sibilia, Papal 
Nuncio to Austria, conferred the 
insignia, after a Solemn Mass had 
been celebrated by His Eminence, 
Theodore Cardinal Innitzer, Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, in the presence 
of a brilliant gathering. 
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DEATH OF First VICAR APOSTOLIC 
oF Norway 


Word was received early in No- 
vember of the death in Luxem- 
bourg of the Most Rev. John B. 
Fallize, Titular Bishop of Calcide, 
at the age of eighty-six. Bishop 
Fallize hed retired to Luxembourg, 
his native town, several years ago, 
after having spent thirty-five years 
in Norway first as Prefect and later 
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as Vicar Apostolic. He was the 
first to hold this office in Norway 
since the so-called Reformation. 
After his ordination in Rome in 
1871 he labored in his native city 
and became editor of the daily 
Catholic paper, Das Word. Pope 
Leo XIII. appointed him Prefect 
Apostolic and he founded a Cath- 
olic weekly in Norway called St. 
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Olaf. To make the struggling 
Church in Scandinavia better 
known on the Continent he con- 
tributed frequently to German and 
French papers, besides writing a 
book, Travels in Norway, which 
was translated into several lan- 
guages. 

May the soul of this missionary 
Bishop rest in peace! 











Our Contributors 


A NEw poet this month, CLARE 
NicHoLt (“Carol of the Beasts”), 
passed the first years of her life in 
India, and now lives in Bucking- 
hamshire, England. She recently 
resigned from her post in the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Translation De- 
partment of the War Office, and de- 
votes much of her time to writing. 
Her work has appeared in London 
periodicals. 


WE had read many articles about 
one phase or another of Commu- 
nism by G. M. Goppen and had 
quoted them in our Foreign Period- 
ical Department, before this Eng- 
lish writer was added to our con- 
tributors last July. “Communist 
Snares for Youth,” well document- 
ed as it is, furnishes food for very 
serious thought. This author has 
a book on International Commu- 
nism ready for publication. 


In “Before the Dawn” we hear 
more of the doings of the Gortna- 
shee folk whose acquaintance we 
made in our last December number, 
when P. J. Gaynor wrote for us 
“The Widow Mulligan’s Christmas 
Turkey.” Mr. Gaynor is a teacher 
in Calry, County Sligo, and an ar- 
dent advocate of the language re- 
vival. He is a frequent contributor 
to Irish periodicals, of short stories 
written ‘around Irish country life, 
and his book, Around the Hearth, 
was published last year by the Tal- 
bot Press. 


Cart Hoiimay (“Why Do the 
Heathen Rage?’’), Professor of Eng- 
lish at State College, San José, Calif., 


and President of the League of 
Western Writers, seeks to counter- 
act an unwholesome influence 
which his personal observation con- 
vinces him is becoming alarmingly 
great among college students. He 
is a contributor of long standing, 
whose sixteenth book, The Dawn of 
Literature, was recently published 
by the Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


In the late Dr. Heuser, THE CaTu- 
oLic Wor Lp lost a consistently kind 
friend and supporter, and we are 
glad to recall for our readers the 
long and inspiring record of his 
work as “Pedagogue of Priests,” as 
Rev. Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P., 
so happily calls him. Father 
Schwertner’s own priestly and liter- 
ary work needs no comment from 
us. 


GeorGE McCreapy Price, M.A. 
(“The Fossils and the Flood”), the 
originator in modern times of the 
theory that fossils do not occur in 
any regular order, writes again 
along this favorite theme. Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Philosophy in 
Walla Walla College in the State of 
Washington, he is the author of 
many books and articles dealing 
with geology in its relations with 
evolution and religion. 


A ForCcE in the Catholic intellec- 
tual life of Chicago, Rev. JAMEs A. 
MaGner, Pu.D., S.T.D. (“What Is 
Post-Impressionism?”), is Profes- 
sor of English at Quigley Seminary, 
a member of the editorial staff of 
The Extension Magazine and Direc- 
tor of St. Gertrude’s Study Club, the 
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last a very active and progressive 
organization with a large member- 
ship. Dr. Magner is the author of 
This Catholic Religion, and a fre- 
quent contributor to Catholic peri- 
odicals. 


In his graceful retelling of an 
old legend, RayMonp CADWAL- 
LADER, S.J. (“The Devil’s Bridge’), 
comes to our pages for the first 
time. He has been a Jesuit for ten 
years and is now studying theology 
at the Immaculate Conception 
Scholasticate in Montreal. He has 
edited various school publications 
and has written for The Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart and for the 
Young Catholic Messenger. 


MoTHER Mary Campion, S.H.C.J. 
(“Fifteen”), another new poet, has 
been teaching English and Latin 
for the past three years at St. Wal- 
burga’s Academic School, conduct- 
ed by the Religious of the Holy 
Child Jesus on Riverside Drive. She 
left in September for a year’s study 
in Rome. 


HavinG completed his theological 
studies at St. Mary’s College, Kur- 
seong, India, Rev. RicHarp A. WEL- 
FLE, S.J. (“Across the Forbidden 
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Border’), was recently ordained to 
the priesthood by the Archbishop 
of Calcutta. He has been in India 
since 1929 and sends us interesting 
snapshots of himself and his fellow 
missionary, Father Batson, likewise 
a contributor of ours. 


It is as a writer on questions of 
Political Science and Economics 
and as a critic of books on Russia 
that we have hitherto known J. E. 
Conner, Pu.D. “The Church of the 
Russian Refugees” will send many 
to hear the distinctive music about 
which he writes. Formerly United 
States Consul at St. Petersburg, Dr. 
Conner is a member of the Congre- 
gationalist Church and now makes 
his home in this city. 


AMONG our older poets this month 
are CATHERINE PARMENTER with a 
somewhat different Christmas poem, 
“Of a Christmas Tree in a Ceme- 
tery,” based, however, on a true in- 
cident; EpirH (Mrs. GeorGe H.) 
Tatum (“Any Mother on Christmas 
Night”), last heard from in our past 
December issue; and Liam P. 
Cuiancy (“As She Rode thro’ the 
Night”) without whom a Christmas 
number of THE CATHOLIC WorLp 
would hardly seem complete. 
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By L. P. Smith—Crowded Hours. 
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By Alice Roosevelt Longworth.— 


Longhi.—The White Sparrow. By Padraic Colum.—The Celtic Peoples. By David 
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By 


Sheila Kaye-Smith.—Flush. By Virginia Woolf.—Flush of Wimpole Street and 


Broadway. By Flora Merrill.—The Art of Happiness. 


By Henry Dwight Sedg- 


wick.—The Queen of Seven Swords. By G. K. Chesterton.—The Pre-Raphaelite 


Comedy. By Francis Bickley.—Scientific Theory and Religion. 


By E. W. Barnes. 


—Dante’s Inferno. By Laurence Binyon.—King Edward VII. By E. F. Benson.— 


Pioneer German Catholics. 
tion, 


The Journal of Gamaliel Bradford, 
1883-1932. Edited by Van Wyck 


Brooks. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $5.00. 
“It was Sainte-Beuve’s aim,” 


writes Paul Elmer More, “to pluck 
out the heart of each man’s mys- 
tery and set it before the mind’s 
eye quivering with life.” Such was 
the ideal of Gamaliel Bradford, the 
acknowledged disciple of the great 
French critic, whose journal, re- 
duced to one-seventh its original 
size, is now presented to the liter- 
ary public by its distinguished edi- 
tor as “One of the most notable 
revelations of the mind-workings of 
a writer that has come out of 
America.” 

Begun at nineteen with the ex- 
press purpose of recording “What 
I feel,” the journal developed more 
and more into a colloquy with self 
before a potential audience of the 
elect, without romantic posturing. 
The daily chronicling of moods and 
impressions in the presence of na- 
ture or under the spell of books 
and music, the self-analysis, all re- 
sulted in Bradford’s own psycho- 
graph, his soul-portrait, where an 
occasional wart mingles with the 


By Lambert Schrott, O.S.B.—The Leopoldine Founda- 
By Theodore Roemer, O.M.Cap.—Children’s Books. 


more ideal traits of his moral phys- 
iognomy. As the writer’s ambition 
to become a “naturalist of souls,” 
took definite shape, another pur- 
pose in keeping a journal was blent 
with that of his youth. As far as 
may be the public was to be invited 
into the laboratory to view the se- 
crets of his alchemy, of those dis- 
tillations from diaries, memoirs and 
correspondence in the process of 
isolating the essential soul-sub- 
stance of a Lee or a Lincoln, of a 
Mme. Du Deffand or an Emily 
Dickinson, of a St. Francis de Sales 
or a Moody, of more than one hun- 
dred other subjects for experiment. 

It is impossible not to admire 
Bradford’s steadfast pursuit of his 
ideal through a life of invalidism 
with the dreadful threat of vertigo 
poised above him like a falcon 
ready to strike, impossible not to 
feel the charm of his occasional hu- 
mility, of his disarming candor 
when he confesses that with all his 
advantages—a sheltered life of se- 
curity and comfort—he “ought to 
have accomplished far more” (p. 
185). The advocatus diaboli might 
urge that in this dedication to his 
work Bradford made no sacrifices, 























he did but indulge a master pas- 
sion. The reading and the making 
of books was to him a rapture. “I 
cannot give up,” he cried, “the pure 
ecstasy of creation” (p. 236). Nev- 
ertheless, it is human and right to 
applaud so gallant a ride against 
heavy odds. 

Bradford has himself anticipated 
the charge of superficiality in his 
soul-portraits with the plea that 
they are not meant to be final, only 
“vital suggestions of what a human 
soul may be” (p. 477). Mr. New- 
ton Arvin in the New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review makes the 
more serious criticism of unréality, 
and relates it closely to Bradford’s 
aversion to history. There is per- 
haps a deeper reason, and Brad- 
ford himself gives us its clue in the 
pages of his Journal. Henri 
Frédéric Amiel wrote in his famous 
Journal Intime, whose last entry 
nearly synchronized with the first 
record in this Journal, “There is 
no repose for the mind except in 
the absolute, for the feelings except 
in the infinite, for the soul save in 
the divine.” Bradford had neither 
the speculative hunger nor the pro- 
foundly moral nature of Amiel. 
The thought of God came almost as 
a presence to be exorcized. He ex- 
pressly rejected all studies that 
would force serious moral or reli- 
gious convictions on him. Con- 
scious of his own evasions of “the 
depths of things” (p. 87), he hugs 
to himself “the blessings of scepti- 
cism” that force upon the mind no 
“disagreeable beliefs” (p. 158). It 
is easy to recognize here the influ- 
ence of an early teacher, Emerson. 
Bradford was an intellectual hedon- 
ist, delighting in harmony of color 
and sound, but refusing the effort 
to know “the hidden player by his 
harmonies.” 
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Such a one with all his gifts 
could not pluck out the heart of a 
soul mystery. M. C. M. 


Toward Liquor Control. By Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick and Albert L. 


Scott. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00. 
Mr. Rockefeller contributes a 


very sensible Foreword to the Re- 
port on Liquor Control which he 
has financed. Prohibition brought 
about an evil even greater than in- 
temperance—namely a nation-wide 
disregard for law. Hence he has 
advocated repeal. After repeal, he 
believes, steps toward the control 
of liquor must be taken, having as 
their first objective the abolition of 
lawlessness and as their second the 
development of self-control by edu- 
cation. Taxation should be levied 
with a view to these aims and not 
primarily as a means of producing 
income; and in all dealing with the 
problem of liquor control we must 
bear in mind two principles: that 
men cannot be made good by force 
and that in the elimination of the 
profit motive lies the best hope of 
protecting society. 

Thus far the Foreword. When 
we come to the Report itself, we 
find that it is the summary of in- 
vestigations carried on in a pains- 
taking and objective spirit for the 
purpose of ascertaining how vari- 
ous systems of control have worked, 
the observations being made in 
Canada and in various European 
countries. Roughly these systems 
may be divided into two;—Regu- 
lation by License and State Manage- 
ment of the Distribution and Sale 
of all the heavier alcoholic bever- 
ages. The authors of the Report— 
Mr. Fosdick, a practicing attorney, 
and Mr. Scott, a practicing engineer 
—are emphatic in their recommen- 
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dation of the State Authority plan 
as preferable on many counts to 
the other plan of Regulation by Li- 
cense. In the last analysis, how- 
ever, they affirm, there is no short 
cut to the desirable condition and 
success will depend upon the slow 
processes involved in “education.” 
The motive, the method, the tone, 
the practical good sense of this re- 
port make it a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of a vexed ques- 
tion. It is a model of its kind, with 
clear reasoning, with definite, mod- 
erate and persuasive conclusions. 
It will help many a man to clarify 
his mind and to settle upon his pol- 
icy when the opportunity comes to 
take a stand on the question, “What 
shall be done to legislate for a 
proper control of the liquor traffic.” 
J. Mcs. 


The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. By 


J. L. Garvin. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Vols. I. and II. 
$5.00 each. 


In this sane and reasonably com- 
plete account of the life of Cham- 
berlain, down to 1895, can be dis- 
covered the genesis of present day 
political and social issues in Eng- 
land. The American public, trained 
to appreciate the fine points of po- 
litical battling, via the radio, will 
exult over the right royal engage- 
ments of such giants as Gladstone, 
Parnell and Chamberlain. Packed 
with crises, the story is more grip- 
ping than most novels, and it could 
easily be a valuable textbook to as- 
piring politicians of our day. 
Chamberlain’s appeal to his con- 
stituency of Birmingham possesses 
all the elements of tense drama; it 
came at a moment when he, who 
had long before introduced and per- 
fected the Caucus, now found it al- 
most a Frankenstein. 
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The student of the nineteenth 
century will find, particularly in 
Volume I., a detailed and well-au- 
thenticated cross section of the Dis- 
senting class in English society, and 
in general it may be said that the 
critical reader will be content to ac- 
cept as history this solid piece of 
work filled with quotations from 
letters and diaries, buttressed by 
authoritative citations and with an 
abundance of detail so intelligently 
selected as to convey a sense of real- 
ity often absent from biographies. 
We find here no trace of the Freu- 
dian method, nothing of the tend- 
ency by which Maurois or Strachey 
so often insult their readers’ intel- 
ligence by playing up some complex 
or inhibition as the leitmotif. And 
Chamberlain emerges from these 
pages a man fathered by the child 
who “was bred with an instinct for 
assailing things usually accepted.” 
Little wonder Gladstone could not 
fathom the Radical who was at the 
same time a Unionist! 

Like many another great man 
Chamberlain seems to have been 
born out of due time. The Ottawa 
Conference of 1932 might well have 
been his work, and his ideas on 
prohibition are strangely reéchoed 
in the recent Fosdick-Rockefeller 
pronouncements. To some readers 
Chamberlain may be, as he was to 
many of his contemporaries, the 
very devil of English-Irish politics. 
To Gladstonians of course he is a 
thorn in the flesh; to little England- 
ers a turn-coat; but in these vol- 
umes of Mr. Garvin he takes form 
as a great character true to his own 
convictions. 

The books are illustrated by re- 
productions, mainly from Punch, of 
cartoons by Sir John Tenniel of 
Alice-in-Wonderland fame. 
K. 




















The Veil of Veronica. By Gertrud 
von Le Fort. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50. 

There was a fountain in the gar- 
den of the house where Veronica 
came to live when transplanted as 
a child from Germany to Rome. 
“The old palace in whose courtyard 
the fountain played, raised its gold- 
coloured mass out of the shadowy 
maze of deep narrow streets that 
eddy round the Campus Martius, 
and abutted on to the small sunny 
Piazza of Santa Maria. .. . The 
magnificent drawing-room looked 
out on the majestic Rotunda of the 
Pantheon, in which the Eternal City 
cherishes the most perfectly pre- 
served monument of her glorious 
past.” Veronica was about sixteen 
years of age and nominally a Prot- 
estant. Her stately and amiable 
grandmother, in love with Rome 
and steeped in Roman traditions, 
was a gentle, cultivated German 
lady, pagan to her finger-tips, who 
lived and died in reverent esteem of 
the Catholic Church. Aunt Edel- 
gart, unlovable, self-conscious, stiff, 
got herself into frightful mental 
tangles by becoming a sort of near- 
Catholic and then obstinately refus- 
ing the grace of conversion offered 
to her. Little Jeannette, half com- 
panion and half maid, was a de- 
vout, determined and intelligent be- 
liever. The book records Veroni- 
ca’s reactions while developing in 
this extraordinary milieu. Being 
extremely psychic, given to intro- 
spection, and what might be called 
emotionally volatile, this young girl, 
fairly keen in the reading of char- 
acter, has rather a complicated time 
of it amid these various discordant 
influences. At times one gets al- 


most surfeited with the long ac- 
counts of intricate emotional dis- 
turbances. 


But the author is orig- 
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inal, clear-sighted, and possessed 
of a sound philosophy; and her 
study of human nature will impress 
—and we think also inform—the 
thoughtful reader. 

To have written this book implies 
long intimacy with Rome, adequate 
religious formation, profound hu- 
man sympathies, and a real knowl- 
edge of “the German soul,” so 
shaken by deep feelings, des pite 
much talk of stolidity and show of 
calm. J. McS. 


Hag’s Harvest. By J. B. Morton 
(Beachcomber). Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.50. 

This is easily one of the most un- 
usual books of the season, the story 
of a man who is apparently as mad 
as the proverbial Hatter, yet with a 
most astonishing and unexpected 
method in his madness. In fact, as- 
tonishing and unexpected might 
well be the two best words to apply 
to the entire book. The plot is full 
of the most unexpected quirks, and 
the characters are, to say the least, 
astonishing. Shindillar, technically 
the hero, is a light-hearted, and ap- 
parently equally light-headed, “eld- 
est son,” with a decided penchant 
for amusement and altogether too 
great a fondness for the cup that 
cheers. Yet he manifests a healthy 
disgust with the utter inanity of the 
life of his “set” and the efforts of 
his father to get him married off to 
any one of the pretty girls of his 
acquaintance. His search through 
many lands for the ugliest girl in 
the world—for whose qualifications 
as a wife he has clever and amusing 
arguments—his bizarre adventures 
until he actually finds her, his final 
return with the Hag of the Cau- 
casus, who becomes the rage, and 
even the ideal of beauty, of all Lon- 
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don—this gives the foundation of a 
clever book for those who like clever 
books, and a fine satire on the shal- 
low, showy and unthinking side of 
modern life. 

But this is not all. Shindillar 
himself has a most disconcerting 
way of saying, in the midst of all 
the fun, things of vital and tremen- 
dous import. It is just here that 
the author shows his consummate 
skill. He gets his idea across be- 
fore the reader realizes that he has 
been made to think. And yet the 
book is anything but a sermon, or 
a treatise on our modern mores. 
It is the sort of thing from which 
each may gather as much as he will, 
or can, and the least that can be 
said of it is that it is utterly de- 
lightful reading. K. E. M. 


On Reading Shakespeare. By Logan 
Pearsall Smith. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.00. 

Here is a delightful and stimulat- 
ing book. Small enough to fit into 
a coat pocket, with clear type and 
pleasant spacing, it invites and fully 
repays attention. Its six chapters 
are enticingly labeled: On Not 
Reading Shakespeare; The Great 
Adventures; The Great Reward, I. 
Poetry, II. Character; The Enigmas; 
The Touch Beyond. 

Beginning by telling us that he is 
not a Shakespearean scholar, Mr. 
Smith proceeds to prove, in 181 
pages, that he is not only a clear- 
sighted student, but also a great 
lover of the bard. Generous and 
friendly, as a true lover of Shake- 
speare must be, Mr. Smith writes 
not “pour épater les bourgeois,” but 
to encourage us to trust our hearts 
rather than our heads, and cheer- 
fully ignoring what we do not un- 
derstand, to take joy and release in 
the beauty Shakespeare’s plays of- 
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fer us. He shares with us his love 
and appreciation of Shakespeare’s 
poetry; and makes us welcome as 
fellow-guests at the feast of unbe- 
lievable variety and beauty spread 
for us by this kindest, wisest, most 
loving of poets. 

There is only one blemish in the 
book-—Why did Mr. Smith feel it 
necessary to describe so graphically 
and succinctly the monstrosities 
sewer-delving critics claim to have 
discovered in Shakespeare’s private 
life and character? We grant that 
in every play there are lines, even 
whole scenes that we skip after the 
first abashed reading, but was it 
kind to tell us that according to the 
pundits, many of the most beauti- 
ful and best loved verses are in 
reality of an unimaginable patho- 
logical depravity? I was tempted 
to put the book down at page 8 
saying, “Just another jealous muck- 
racker,” and that would have been 
most unfair to Mr. Smith, who fear- 
lessly, frankly and joyously de- 
clares himself (on page 179) one of 
the great company of Shakespeare’s 
“imbecile admirers.” His book is 
one to be read and re-read. 

M. C. L. 


Crowded Hours. Reminiscences by 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00. 

Perhaps there never was a girl 
with a better chance for a good 
time than “Princess Alice” and as 
these memoirs remind us, she made 
the most of it. Her story begins 
in 1887, when she was three; and 
among her most delightful pages 
are those which show T. R. playing 
with his children and training them 
in sportsmanship at Sagamore Hill, 
or giving them liberty to use stilts 
and bicycles on the second floor of 
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the White House. The tale ends 
with a reference to the New Deal 
and the Brain Trust in the present 
year and a final comment, quite in 
the spirit of a Queen Dowager, 
“Anyway, the show is there for us, 
and we might as well get what en- 
tertainment we can out of it.” 

It’s a light, gossipy book, reflect- 
ing an outlook frankly selfish, con- 
cerned only with the author’s im- 
mediate interests and _ activities. 
True daughter of her father, she is 
outspoken, sometimes inconsider- 
ate, although never mean, fiercely 
partisan, yet friendly enough when 
the smoke of battle has cleared 
away. Of the death of her father 
she says nothing, possibly from the 
same motive of deep feeling which 
kept him from ever mentioning the 
death of her mother, his first love. 
Until the post-war period, she is 
concerned chiefly with social life, 
her travels and her meetings with 
famous people, the royal gifts she 
received on the occasions of her 
coming-out and her wedding. 

In the post-war period, Mrs. 
Longworth developed into a sort of 
leader of the Roosevelt interests 
and had more than a little influence 
in the strategies of the winning side. 
She chats most entertainingly of va- 
rious persons with whom she came 
in contact during almost forty 
years in political Washington. To 
Cardinal Gibbons she devotes a few 
kindly lines. On many topics which 
one might have expected her to dis- 
cuss she is silent, apparently be- 
cause she has no strictly personal 
experience to relate. There is a 
piquancy in her description of the 
Harding and the Hoover reigns; 
but she seems to have forgotten that 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points can hard- 
ly be blamed for the present dismal 
consequences of the Versailles 
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Treaty. It is a lively book and lets 
us understand what T. R. meant 
when he said he would have to 
choose between managing Alice and 
managing the U. S. A. J. McS. 


Richard Harding Davis: His Day. 
By Fairfax Downey. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
Starting with a rich endowment 

of talent, that fortunate young man, 

Richard Harding Davis, was lucky 

enough to be hired on the Evening 

Sun by Arthur Brisbane at the be- 

ginning of the ’nineties,—shortly 

after his expulsion from Lehigh for 
failure to study—and lucky enough 
to achieve, or stumble into, close 
contact with nearly all the exciting 
happenings of contemporary his- 
tory from that date until two years 
after the beginning of the Great 
War. He was the favored child of 
destiny to his colleagues and to all 
the younger generation, boys and 
girls alike. To reproduce him, we 
must combine with extraordinary 
luck, the fine “nose for news” and 
the realistic style which make the 
good reporter, add to these, Quix- 
otic chivalry, snobbishness, cock- 
sureness, good looks, faultless 
(though picturesque) dress, and 
daring courage. Having suffused all 
this with a glamorous personality, 
you see him,—not quite a D’Ar- 
tagnan in deed, nor a Kipling in 
ability, but a sort of pale Mayne 
Reid. Athletic, romantic, interna- 
tionally distinguished, he strides 
through his era like a real “Van Bib- 
ber,” no unfitting escort for the Gib- 
son Girl. The Index of his biog- 
raphy looks like a summary of con- 
temporary events, places and people 
from 1890 to 1916; and they all be- 
long there too,— Old Delmonico’s 
and the Haymarket and Harrigan 
and Hart’s and San Juan Hill; Joe 
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Jefferson and Ada Rehan and John 
Drew; Henry James and Richard 
Watson Gilder and Augustus St. 
Gaudens and Charles Dana Gibson 
and Theodore Roosevelt; and in Eu- 
rope a long list beginning with 
Queen Victoria, who was charmed 
with his Princess Aline. 

Mr. Downey gives us a vital fig- 
ure of a man, set against a varied 
and highly colored background. At 
times he strains a little to insist 
upon his hero’s virtues, at others 
speaks quite frankly about his limi- 
tations; and he really does fail to 
give us full measure when he 
touches upon his divorce, upon the 
Stanford White controversy and on 
the temporary poverty of the widow 
of the R. H. D. who had made (and 
spent) a million. Nevertheless, as 
we gladly affirm, it is almost as hard 
to resist the appeal of this book as 
it was to be indifferent to Richard 
himself. J. McS. 


Piero della Francesca. By Roberto 
Longhi. Translated by Leonard 
Penlock. New York: Frederick 
Warne & Co. $10.00. 

Brushing aside all psychologic 
preoccupations—a refreshing ges- 
ture—the author seeks to make 
clear Piero’s youthful relations with 
the transparent art of the Sienese 
school, to trace his part in the syn- 
thesis of science and art that char- 
acterized fifteenth century Flor- 
ence, and to describe the searchings 
of a powerful and original genius, 
until through a sublimation of the 
art knowledge and the art impulses 
of his day, he attained a highly in- 
dividual medium of expression. 
This aim involves among other 


things some reference to the subtle- 
ties of Sassetta, the color and light 
of Veneziano, the amazing natural- 
ness of Masaccio. 


Later chapters 
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deal with Piero’s influence on Si- 
gnorelli, Perugino and Raphael. 
French and Provengal art, the au- 
thor thinks, can also be best un- 
derstood in relation to Frances- 
chian painting. On Italian soil the 
Venetian school, an art based on 
perspective, was fertilized by per- 
spective’s greatest interpreter, Piero 
della Francesca, until it bore rich 
fruitage in Giovanni Bellini, Titian, 
Carpaccio and Veronese. 

It is almost a Euclidian zsthetic 
that Mr. Longhi deduces from his 
careful study of this great intellec- 
tualist whose style culminated in 
“a purely contemplative and spatial 
expansiveness.” As viewed by the 
author, his art is concerned almost 
exclusively with spatial relation- 
ships in which the cubes and col- 
umns of human bodies function 
merely as “custodians and deposi- 
taries” of spatial law. Thus a “new 
and full positive value was be- 
stowed on what had hitherto been 
regarded merely as intervals be- 
tween the forms.” The archaic 
type of human form was chosen by 
this artist because it could be more 
completely subordinated in his 
geometric dance of cubes, columns 
and spatial patterns. The critic ex- 
pounds his views with knowledge, 
subtlety and zest, but the dehu- 
manizing implications are evident. 
The twentieth century has exalted 
the works of this enigmatic and 
speculative genius because of the 
scientific cast of his thought. The 
author regards the “Vision of Con- 
stantine” in the “Legend of the 
Cross” series at Arezzo, as a com- 
pendium of the fundamentals of 
man’s loftiest achievements in the 
art of painting. 

Mr. Longhi is not only anti- 
Christian but theophobist, and this 
cripples him in the field of Italian 
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art. He grows bitter and sarcastic 
at the suggestion of a devotional or 
mystical content. Piero della 
Francesca, it is true, was no in- 
terpreter of the spirit, but even a 
collotype will convey the impres- 
sion of the Man of Sorrows and not 
of the “Stoic effigy” in the famous 
“Resurrection” at Borgo San Se- 
pulcro. In the “Legend of the 
Cross,” the spectators are praying 
“idolatrously” or “scientifically,” 
the Infant in the Nativity is “obese 
and lymphatic like all Oriental 
founders of religion,” while over 
Fra Angelico’s preoccupation with 
the soul Mr. Longhi mourns lyri- 
cally. 

Frederick Warne & Co. have of- 
fered to art lovers another complete 
and artistic volume which includes 
184 reproductions in collotype, 
a chronological bibliography, a list 
of works ascribed and a list of lost 
works. M. C. M. 


The White Sparrow. By Padraic 
Colum. Illustrated by Lynd 
Ward. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.00. 

This is the sort of prose fantasy 
which only a poet—perhaps only 
an Irish poet—can write. And let 
no one be misled by the juvenile 
implications upon the jacket; for 
if, as we are there assured, all 
“children will like” this romance of 
Jimmie the white sparrow, grown- 
ups, with a taste for irony and ten- 
derness will love it. In brief, it is 
a tale for everyone who has ever at 
any age enjoyed Peter Pan: a work 
of pure joy, and a charming anti- 
dote for the hard “naturalism” and 
pessimism of so much recent fic- 
tion. 

It is also a work of subtly hidden 
artistry. Only in looking back af- 
terward is the reader likely to real- 


ize all the minute observation of 
bird habits, together with the 
quickening Celtic imagination, 
poured into this simple story of 
the little albino born into a nest of 
workaday sparrows in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens. Jimmie’s wistful 
delight in the songs of other birds 
—which the efficient sparrows long 
ago gave up as a waste of time— 
his wanderings and capture, his ex- 
perience with the fortune-teller and 
escape by means of the kindly peli- 
can and penguins, finally his re- 
turn to Paris and eventual nest- 
building with the meek little Jemi- 
ma, will nominate Padraic Colum 
once again for the title bestowed on 
Stevenson by the Samoans—Tusi- 
tala, Teller of Tales. K. B. 


The Celtic Peoples and Renaissance 
Europe. By Rev. David Mathew. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $5.00. 
“It is rare,” says Christopher 

Dawson in his preface to these his- 
torical essays, “to find an his- 
torian like Father David Mathew 
who makes us see the past not only 
from the point of view of the 
statesmen and rulers who made 
history, but also with the eyes of 
those at whose expense history was 
made. He has abandoned the false 
simplification that follows from the 
adoption of a unitary national 
point of view, and shows how the 
same events present an entirely 
different appearance when they are 
viewed from different social angles 
and incorporated into different so- 
cial patterns.” 

English nobles without faith or 
honesty, Welsh squires waxing 
wealthy on stolen monastery lands, 
country priests abandoning their 
faith and loyal exiled priests re- 
turning to face imprisonment and 
death, Spanish nobles wrecked on 
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the Irish coasts, Welsh and Cornish 
pirates doing a thriving business 
with the aid of grafting nobles, 
Irish chiefs defending their faith 
and country against imported 
blackguards backed by the home 
government,—all pass in review to 
show us how English ascendency 
was developed at the expense of 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 

Father Mathew begins with the 
death of Queen Mary and ends with 
the rising of Essex and his execu- 
tion. He tells us of the ill-starred 
expedition of Sir Thomas Stukeley, 
of Sir William Stanley’s surrender 
of Deventer to Spain, of the risings 
in the Pale, of the contrast between 
Spain’s aid to Ireland and France’s 
aloofness and lack of sympathy, 
of the Welsh aspects of the Essex 
rebellion, of the wreck of the Span- 
ish galleons upon the west coast of 
Ireland. 

The volume is well provided with 
maps, scholarly notes, and a good 
index. B. L. C. 


The Snows of Helicon. By H. M. 
Tomlinson. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.50. 

Gipsy Waggon. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smitb. Same publisher and 
price. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s novel bids us 
surmount the material world and 
dwell amid beauty’s peaks. It deals 
with artistic detachment, the aloof- 
ness of the xsthete and his ability 
to see the glow of Apollo’s touch 
on Helicon. It calls for a new up- 
rising—the revolution of the mys- 
tics. John Travers, successful 


architect, designer of the most pa- 
latial steel and concrete hotels, the- 
aters, etc., recognizes the spiritual 
emptiness of his achievements and 
snaps the slender thread which 
binds him to the alien environment 
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of his everyday life. Out of Liver- 
pool into a world of timelessness he 
steps, no longer the successful mod- 
ern architect, but a knight crusader 
in defense of Beauty. The story, 
somewhat meager and disjointed, 
dreamily drifts from spot to spot. 
The minor characters are robust 
and convincing. Travers is_ too 
subjective to be clearly visualized 
but we feel tenderly toward him as 
to our own often obscure musings. 
In the very temple of Apollo he re- 
ceives that god’s gift—sudden 
death, and one feels no more sor- 
row for his shattered body than he 
felt for the potter’s broken vase: 
“You can’t break that. It’s an 


idea. He has shaped it and we’ve 
seen it. How can you break that? 
It exists. You can only break the 
pot.” 


A profoundly interesting book, 
this new Sussex novel by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. It is substitled, “The 
Story of A Ploughman’s Progress”; 
it is much more a study of the 
psychological effect wrought by the 
topsy-turvy economic conditions of 
the last decade; it’s field is much 
larger than the specimen story it 
presents. Mainly it deals with the 
uprooting of Fred Sinden, who was 
by heredity, temperament and skill 
as truly part of the Sussex scene as 
some mighty oak of ageless 
growth. Loss of work and home 
drive Fred and his wife and chil- 
dren into a caravan existence. In- 
stead of the solid ground beneath 
his feet, he finds suddenly four 
wheels and a rolling road. When 
“the worst” has happened Fred and 
Ivy are surprised to find how pleas- 
ant it can be. To them it comes to 
mean freedom, a broadened hori- 
zon, leisure and a quickened inter- 
est in the world around them. To 
Jim Parish, who represents the tra- 
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ditional and conventional, the pa- 
ternal squire, Fred is a tragedy— 
a ploughman gone wastrel. Sheila 
Kaye-Smith has put into this study 
all her love for the land, her sym- 
pathetic understanding of tiller and 
landed gentry, and she has done it 
with power, restraint and beauty. 


¢. A. 
Flush. By Virginia Woolf. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00. 


Flush of Wimpole Street and Broad- 


way. By Flora Merrill. Illus- 
trated by Edwina. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.50. 


Into the center of English litera- 
ture there has bounded another im- 
mortal. Of course he had really 
been there ever since Miss Mitford 
brought him on a leash to Wimpole 
Street, but with the late distrust of 
everything Victorian, Miss Eliza- 
beth Barrett and her spaniel had 
become rather misty memories un- 
til the reincarnation of the Brown- 
ing romance on the stage of the 
Empire Theater brought Mrs. 
Browning back into the twentieth 
century. Flush followed, but as a 
gentle little piece of decoration. 
Virginia Woolf has now made us 
acquainted with the sensitive, ro- 
mantic canine character so tender- 
ly understood by his poetic mis- 
tress. She has set a new standard 
for four-footed fiction. Recognizing 
her subject’s claims to both social 
and artistic aristocracy, she has 
treated him with the dignity of an 
equal, and as is proper in a serious 
biography, she begins with the 
spaniel inheritance. 

According to Sir Philip Sidney, 
Greyhounds “might seem the Lords, 
Hounds the Yeomen and Spaniels, 
the Gentlemen of dogs.” In the 
tenth century the Spaniel had al- 


ready been a dog marked for king- 
ly favor. Eugenics has been the 
age-long practice of canine nobility 
and as Mrs. Woolf suggests, the 
Spaniel Club would never have tol- 
erated among its registered mem- 
bers such traits as were exhibited 
by Mr. Barrett or Mr. Mitford. How 
in his devotion to his sick mistress, 
Flush forgot the Berkshire mead- 
ows and made his world the sofa in 
Wimpole Street; how he was kid- 
naped and ransomed by Miss Bar- 
rett; how he bit Mr. Browning and 
then learned to accept and respect 
him, and how the great man with 
his own hands shaved Flush in 
Florence to save him from the 
plague of fleas is told with sym- 
pathy; while the delicate psychol- 
ogy of Flush’s reactions to Brown- 
ing is analyzed with tact and in- 
sight. Never did Italy seem more 
golden than as smelled through 
Flush’s nose, for quite rightly Mrs. 
Woolf emphasizes the sense so neg- 
lected by men and so developed in 
the spaniel. There is a sweep and 
dramatic vigor in the chapter on 
Flush’s death that reminds me in 
its tempered directness of De Quin- 
cey. In short, Virginia Woolf’s 
Flush is to my mind a classic. 

The autobiography of the cocker 
who enacted the réle of Flush in 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street has 
all the patronizing puerility of most 
dog books. Its happiest feature is 
its format and drawings and the 
quotations from the Barrett-Brown- 
ing correspondence about the real 
Flush which are interspersed 
through the text. It is, however, 
always a pleasure to read about 
Miss Cornell. To Miss Merrill, a 
spaniel is a spoiled but pleasant lit- 
tle animal; to Mrs. Woolf he is an 
artist and a gentleman. 

E. VR. W. 
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The Art of Happiness, or the Teach- 
ings of Epicurus. By Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00. 
The title of Mr. Sedgwick’s new 

volume is arresting, for in these 

stressful days we should all like to 
know a little more about the ap- 
proach to happiness—and no doubt 
there is a sane truth in his sugges- 
tion that deliberate seeking and 
planning may bring much innocent 
cheer into our lives. Beyond this, 
the book is chiefly an exposition and 
defense of the Epicurean philoso- 
phy. That this was no mere prin- 
ciple of gross self-indulgence the 
author proves beyond dispute, quot- 
ing his Greek master’s own words: 

“When I maintain that pleasure is 

the end of life, I do not mean sen- 

sual pleasures, as our antagonists 

ignorantly or wilfully assert, but a 

body free from pain and a mind 

free from trouble.” 

Now Epicurus was an admirable 
pagan, and might, had he lived a 
few centuries later, have been an 
admirable Christian. But in that 
case he would obviously have had 
to travel further and to shoot high- 
er. Any teaching which declares 
that “enthusiasme is always irra- 
tional” must seem hopelessly nega- 
tive to a humanity which has once 
fed upon fiery ideals of love and 
heroism—just as any philosophy 
which deliberately asserts that, 
when our own personal good con- 
flicts with the good of others, we 
should egotistically choose the for- 
mer, is bound to seem not merely 
uninspiring but uninteresting. Mr. 
Sedgwick is not unaware of these 
deficiencies, and admits that Epi- 
cureanism is on its weakest ground 
when confronted by the mystics or 
“aristocrats of the soul.” Perhaps 
he does not realize how subtly the 
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mystical or spiritually aristocratic 
ideal permeates the friendships, the 
wisdom, the peace which he is hon- 
estly—and “humanistically”—eager 
to bring into every-day life. Kk. B. 


The Queen of Seven Swords. By G. 
K. Chesterton. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $1.00. 

It has long been the opinion of 
the present reviewer that Mr. Ches- 
terton’s poetry represents some of 
his most superb work, and that it 
has never been as well known and 
well loved as it deserves to be. 
This impression was naturally 
strengthened by the recently pub- 
lished Collected Poems, and is 
again corroborated by this slender 
but unique volume devoted to 
verses inspired by the Blessed 
Among Women. Ranging, as they 
do, all the way from a ballad of 
King Arthur at Badon Hill or a 
satire upon birth control to the 
mysticism of “The White Witch” 
or the heart-shaking romance of 
the lyric in which Maid Mary 
brings news of Robin Hood’s death 
to Maid Marian, they are far, in- 
deed, from the “usual” devotional 
poem. Yet over and above their 
literary value, they show very 
powerfully how the thought of the 
Blessed Virgin has permeated 
Christian literature. 

Throughout this small book Mr. 
Chesterton—unlike his usual cus- 
tom—experiments with spacious 
meters difficult alike to poet and 
reader, but the effects achieved are 
often elemental in their bigness. 
And the closing sequence—which is 
also the title poem—bringing to 
gether the Seven Champions of 
Christendom with prayers of par- 
don for their lands and pledges of 
persisting loyalty, ends upon a note 
of really thrilling beauty. Mr. 
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Sheed has shown us in this tiny 
volume a very Christian and very 
artistic Christmas gift. K. B. 


The Pre-Raphaelite Comedy. By 
Francis Bickley. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Bickley’s interesting and hu- 
morous contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood justifies his choice of title. 
Viewed under some aspects and in 
spite of its real significance, the 
Brotherhood offers food for the 
comic spirit. How could it have 
been otherwise in a group that em- 
braced such disparate elements as 
Hunt, the typical Anglo-Saxon, and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the typical 
Latin? There are comic interludes, 
too, provided by the moonlight walk 
with dormouse Collinson vainly 
pleading for sleep; by Dickens’ 
frantic plunge into the quicksands 
of art criticism to stay the advanc- 
ing tide of pre-Raphaelitism; by 
the vain efforts of the incurable 
schoolmaster, Ruskin, to prune the 
rich growths of Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti according to ethical and ortho- 
dox Protestantism. Moreover, the 
movement, like all comedy, has a 
happy ending. Those youthful ar- 
tists rebelling against the trivial, the 
sentimental, the vapid, the stereo- 
typed in contemporary British art, 
started fresh currents destined to 
give vitality and motion to the stag- 
nant waters. Without seeking to 
minimize their influence, the au- 
thor suggests a subtle codperation 
with the changing spirit of the age. 
It is all seen now, through the per- 
spective of more than seventy-five 
years, as a wash from the waves of 
romanticism, a part of that passion 
for the concrete and the individual 
as opposed to the abstract and the 
general. 


The book is largely narrative in 
method, presenting the ideals and 
aims of the Brotherhood in terms of 
the life and personality of the mem- 
bers. No attempt is made to rotate 
the Brotherhood about a central 
sun, although Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, with “that Latin instinct for 
definite association,” is recognized 
as the incorporating spirit. Mod- 
estly denying that he has submitted 
any “quite new material,” the au- 
thor contrives, through the unpub- 
lished parts of Allingham’s diary 
and notebooks and unpublished let- 
ters of Rossetti, to cast a gleam on 
the relations of Rossetti to his wife 
and to the other woman, Fanny 
Cornforth. 

In his History of English Roman- 
ticism in the Nineteenth Century, 
Professor Beers directs attention to 
the foreign strain in the Pre-Ra- 
phaelites. Rossetti was three- 
fourths Italian; Millais, Channel 
Island French; Burne-Jones, Welsh 
—to name only a few. Neverthe- 
less, in the concluding chapter of 
this book, the liquidation of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, Mr. Bickley sums 
it up in the words of Charles Mar- 
riott as “a genuinely English thing.” 

The book is well-indexed, in- 
cludes a number of illustrations and 
a bibliography. M. C. M. 


Scientific Theory and Religion. By 
Ernest William Barnes. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 
The Gifford lectures given by 

Bishop Barnes from 1927 to 1929, 

largely revised, are now published 

in a handsome volume of more 
than seven hundred pages, de- 
scribed by the author as “a piece of 
work which for more than six years 
has absorbed my vacations and oc- 
cupied all my leisure hours.” Lord 
Gifford, when founding the lecture- 
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ship, stipulated that the lecturers 
should treat their subjects “with- 
out reference to, or reliance upon, 
any supposed special, exceptional 
or so-called miraculous revelation.” 
This restriction, Bishop Barnes de- 
clares, is “decisive against any at- 
tempt to argue in favor of beliefs 
peculiar to Christianity”; and so he 
proposes to show only that ethical 
theism “is a form of belief no less 
reasonable now than in any past 
era.” 

The volume pefore us then, pos- 
sesses a double aim: to present the 
outlines of contemporary physical 
science and to discuss its ethical 
implications. First, the author 
gives a summary of the views now 
prevalent in the scientific world,— 
with much more elaboration than 
recent writers, such as Eddington 
and Jeans. That he fills so many 
pages with mathematical formule 
seems not surprising when one re- 
members that his own specialty lies 
in the domain of pure mathematics; 
but one does suspect that those who 
can appreciate this part of the book 
will not be those who need it. On 
the other hand, in the field of physi- 
cal science, with which the volume 
is mainly concerned, Dr. Barnes 
qualifies only as an amateur, not as 
a master; and Dr. E. T. Whittaker, 
Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh (in the 
Dublin Review, October, 1933) has 
pointed out slips, errors and omis- 
sions as evidence of the author’s 
“hasty reading and incomplete as- 
similation.” Even the mathematic- 


ally untrained reader will quickly 
note the Bishop’s tendency to con- 
fuse the subjective with the objec- 
tive order, and a logical disability 
which seems odd enough in a pro- 
fessional mathematician. 

As for the author’s second pur- 
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pose, reasonable men will of course 
accept his conclusion that science 
has discovered nothing to weaken 
our intellectual allegiance to God 
and the moral law. But unfortu- 
nately, dissatisfied with the restric- 
tions he so frankly accepted, the au- 
thor makes occasional excursions 
outside the scientific field,—not to 
defend, it is true, but to attack. 
The results are rather dismaying; 
for the Bishop shows he is not a 
clear thinker as soon as he ventures 
into metaphysics. As for his the- 
ology, it makes no show either of 
scientific temper or of critical 
method. In fact he offers a “terri- 
ble example” of the double stand- 
ard. Having excused himself from 
the defense of dogma because he 
must speak merely as a scientist, 
he later assumes the standpoint of 
one who is definitely hostile to be- 
lief in the supernatural. The book 
will not add to his credit. Until its 
publication scientists may common- 
ly have supposed him to be a theo- 
logian, and religious people may 
have assumed that he was an ex- 
pert scientist. Hereafter clear- 
headed people will know he is 
neither. J. McS. 


Dante’s Inferno. With a Translation 
into English Triple Rhyme. By 
Laurence Binyon. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

It would seem that Mr. Binyon’s 
explicit aims in making this trans- 
lation have been achieved. He has 
produced an English poem that may 
be read with pleasure, he has kept 
reasonable faith with the original, 
he has reproduced something of 
Dante’s rhythm and tone. George 
Lewes in his Life of Goethe is at 
pains to demonstrate that all trans- 
lations are “vanity.” Certainly 
only a poet should attempt a poetic 
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translation, and Mr. Binyon quali- 
fies there. In his preface he tells 
us that this volume is virtually a by- 
product—like many excellent things 
—of the fascination of Dante’s terza 
rima. His experiments finding fa- 
vor with “judges so fastidious as 
Robert Bridges and Walter Leaf,” 
he completed the Inferno. 

Mr. Binyon’s idiomatic and vivid 
style conveys much of the vigor and 
directness of the original. His is 
perhaps, too, the only English ver- 
sion where the names of the perse- 
cuting demons in Malebolge appear 
bluntly as Houndscratcher, Swine- 
sallow, Beardabristle, etc., instead 
of the veiling Graffiacan, Ciriatto, 
Barbariccia—a minor matter but 
characteristic. He retains not only 
the rimes “blossoming all along the 
lines like honeysuckle on a hedge,” 
but those that bind stanza to stanza 
“as sinews join arm to hand or hand 
to fingers.” Each page of the Eng- 
lish text is confronted by the chal- 
lenging original that comparisons 
may be quickly made. Notes are 
omitted and a brief argument pre- 
fixed to each canto explains the 
principal allusions. Now and then 
Mr. Binyon presses the button to 
bring on the wrong chorus. The 
word “congenial” seems ill chosen 
in the opening lines of Canto XXXII.: 


“If I had rhymes to rasp and words 
to grate 

Congenial to the grimness of the 
Pit.” 


Longfellow’s “appropriate to” is 
worse. Carlyle’s blunt “would befit” 
might have been retained. It is a 
pity too that in translating “non 
fiere li occhi suoi il dolce lome?” he 
had not let the “sweet light strike 
the eyes,” as more vivid and closer 
to the original. There is not space 


to list his felicities of expression es- 
pecially in the Paolo and Francesca 
episode, the story of Ulysses, the 
Hunger Tower and the circle of the 
Hypocrites. M. C. M. 


King Edward VII. An Appreciation. 
By E. F. Benson. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 
Manifestly we are going Edward- 

ian this season in literature as well 

as clothes; and if readers who want 

a view of the whole crowded land- 

scape will turn to Maurois’ Edward- 

ian Era, those who prefer a de- 
lightful portrait study will rejoice 
in this biography by E. F. Benson. 

It is intimately but not imprudently 

personal, and is illustrated by pho- 

tographs which will seem novel to 
this generation. 

One point is clearly made: that 
the long martyrdom of Edward’s 
youth—the unrelentingly Teutonic 
and utterly unpsychological “educa- 
tional” program, the separation 
from friends of his own age, coupled 
with Queen Victoria’s desire that he 
should “resemble in every, every 
way his dearest beloved Papa,” and 
failing this, her determination to 
keep the Prince of Wales as far as 
possible from knowledge of and 
participation in State affairs — was 
largely responsible for the irrespon- 
sibility and irregularity of his later 
life. After all, it is not difficult to 
understand the explosive vagaries 
of a high-spirited, restless and 
popular prince with nothing impor- 
tant todo! When Edward VII. was 
at long last permitted to assume the 
burdens of kingship, his versatile 
knowledge, his “exuberant genial- 
ity” and real gift for diplomacy 
were put to good use—in Ireland, in 
France, in Russia, at Rome, and 
throughout the England which 
loved although it did not always un- 
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derstand him. There is an under- 
tone of comedy in the anecdotes of 
“Uncle Edward’s” lifelong aversion 
to his nephew and rival, Emperor 
William; but in the final scenes of 
the tired, half-dying King’s devo- 
tion to duty as he saw it, there is 
both pathos and nobility. And no 
one will be likely to question Mr. 
Benson’s assertion that the historic 
entente cordiale of 1914 was direct- 
ly due to the policies of Edward VII. 
K. B. 


Pioneer German Catholics in the 
American Colonies (1734-1784). 
By Rev. Lambert Schrott, O.S.B. 

The Leopoldine Foundation and the 
Church in the United States (1829- 
1839). By Rev. Theodore Roemer, 
O.M.Cap. 

A recent volume of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society 
contains two dissertations sub- 
mitted to the faculty of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences of 
the Catholic University of America. 
They deal with the religious, cul- 
tural and charitable contribution of 
German Catholics to the Catholic 
Church in these United States. 

After an introductory chapter on 
German Catholic contacts with 
North America from 1600 to 1767, 
Father Schrott tells us of the life 
and labors of pioneer priests and 
laymen of German stock in the 
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colonies from 1734 to 1784. Apos- 
tolic German Jesuits kept the Faith 
alive among the Catholics scattered 
over the vast territory of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Virginia; their 
names are worthy of record: Fa- 
thers Schneider, Wapeler, Sittens- 
berger, Leonard, Steinmeyer, Fram- 
bach, De Ritter, Giessler, Diderick 
and Pellentz. : 
Father Roemer bases his thesis 
on the first twelve reports of the 
Leopoldine Foundation (Leopoldi- 
nen-Stiftung) of Vienna (1831- 
1839). In ten years the Catholics 
of Austria sent to the Bishops. of 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Bardstown, 
Charleston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Mobile, Boston, Detroit, Vincennes, 
New Orleans and New York nearly 
$200,000 in cash, besides special 
gifts of chalices, vestments, paint- 
ings, crucifixes, rosaries, etc. The 
Louis Mission Society (Ludwig- 
Missions-Verein), of Munich, was 
also most helpful to the growing 
American Church. It is good to 
record for future generations the 
many letters of thanks gratefully 
written by American bishops and 
priests, and to realize that the 
monies sent abroad to Germany 
and Austria since the Great War by 
American Catholics was _ indeed 
merely a payment of a century old 
debt. B. &. G 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Picture Books: Beast, Bird and 
Fish. By Elizabeth Morrow and 
René d’Harnoncourt. Music by 
Eberhard d’Harnoncourt (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50). 


“If you want to know how brave 
you are 
Say ‘How d’y do’ to a JAGUAR.” 


The bluebird up on the branch 
looks quite perturbed about it but 
the nice young man is lifting his 
high silk hat with such courtesy 
that we feel sure the Jaguar will 
feel ashamed of his bad manners. 
We lack the same feeling of se- 
curity for the Lambkin, so se- 
renely carrying a nosegay, after 
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whom the big Lion is jumping but 
the huge mauve Hippopotamus “ga- 
lumphing” down an orange road, 
off which black mice scamper, is a 
triumphant sight. This gay and 
clever Animal Alphabet will be 
warmly appreciated by parents as 
well as by the Nursery. Not so 
original in design but overflowing 
with laughs are Georges Duplaix’s 
adventures of Gaston and Josephine 
(New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2.00), the two “very rosy” 
French pigs who are invited to 
visit their Uncle in America. Gas- 
ton and Josephine love Paris but 
the Kangaroo in the Zoo puts Jose- 
phine’s purse in her pouch and 
they all but miss their boat. It is 
their squeals, however, that take 
the big liner safely through the fog 
when the siren breaks and a grand 
reception is given to the two little 
pigs on their arrival in New York. 
We await with avid curiosity Jose- 
phine’s and Gaston’s impressions 
of the West; meanwhile we can 
take a ride with Chuck-a-Luck and 
His Reindeer, Tugaloo (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00), over 
the frozen snows of Alaska for a 
visit to Santa Claus, and as the 
reindeer are drawn by Berta and 
Elmer Hader it is a trip well worth 
taking. 

If you don’t want to travel quite 
so far you can visit a Basque farm- 
house in the Pyrenees and discover 
from Emma Brock’s sturdy draw- 
ings all the mischief that ensued 
when the old Woman went out 
with The Hen That Kept House 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$1.50). Far better behaved were 
the animals at Butterwick Farm 
(New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 
$2.00), an altogether charming 
place. English farm animals lead 
quiet lives compared to French 


pigs but Clifford Webb’s designs in 
two colors for his story are the best 
of the season. Poor in color and 
composition, Disney’s Silly Sym- 
phonies, “Babes in the Wood” and 
“King Neptune” (New York: Blue 
Ribbon Books, Inc. $2.00) have a 
racy text and do pop out most 
amusingly from the pages. Illus- 
trated by nearly two hundred 
photographs and colored plates, 
The Book About Animals (New 
York: Frederick Warne & Co. 
$2.00) also includes birds and en- 
circles the globe in its scope. A 
very much more intimate story of 
animal life is the autobiography of 
the Chipmunk, Chip (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.75), by 
no less a pen than the poet, Louis 
Untermeyer. It makes us more 
tolerant of the mischievous “chip- 
pies” when we hear of Chip’s love 
for his little wife and how it was 
domestic tragedy that turned him 
into a gangster. Even if he loses 
his tail, he regains his home at the 
end. It is splendid to find great 
names among the writers for the 
Nursery Shelf, for Picture Books 
are the first food for the imagina- 
tion. 

After a career of twenty-five cen- 
turies in various parts of the world, 
ZEsop’s Fables (New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.00) reappear in 
an original and charming dress, 
arranged by Boris Artyzbasheff. 
In addition to having made careful 
choice of the versions selected for 
publication here, he has added 
twenty wood engravings, humorous 
in conception, modern in execu- 
cution. One is tempted to wish- 
greedily-that there might have 
been an illustration for each of the 
almost one hundred Fables. If you 
would like a brief account of your 
favorite hero or heroine in rollick- 
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ing rime with a highly colored and 
semi-comic picture included, then 
you have a good chance to be de- 
lighted with Eleanor and Herbert 
Farjeon’s Heroes and Heroines 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50), provided of course your 
favorite is included in the select 
list of thirty-eight that begins with 
Alexander the Great and Judas 
Maccabeus and ends with Buffalo 
Bill, Emmeline Pankhurst and Nan- 
sen. 


Farry TALes: Puddleby-on-the- 
Marsh wasn’t the same with Dr. 
Doolittle up in the Moon. How 
happy were Stubbins and the ani- 
mals when Hugh Lofting brought 
about Doctor Doolittle’s Return 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 
$2.00), although it was disturbing 
to find that he had grown to be 
eighteen feet tall and that a Moon 
Cat had accompanied him. Diet, 
however, reduced his size but the 
problem remained to find time to 
write his book and the ingenious 
Doctor decides that the solution is 
for him to be sent to jail. Just 
how hard it is to get into prison 
when you have a great many kind 
friends is the most amusing theme 
of this latest of the classic series. 

How a Welsh doctor advised the 
pixy with the broken leg to join 
the film elves at Hollywood is told 
by the Capek Brothers in some very 
up to date Fairy Tales (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.75). We 
were particularly touched by one 
about the Policeman who picked up 
a Hydra egg in Piccadilly. It 


hatched out in the Lost Property 
Room and ate up everything over 
night but was adopted as a pet by 
Mr. Jenkins of the S. P. C. A., who 
used to take it walking in Hyde 
Park but was arrested because he 
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didn’t have a collar on each of its 
seven heads! Very modern also is 
the Princess who refuses to be 
rescued by Seldom and His Golden 
Cheese (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.00). The moral of this 
story is that good cheese is better 
than gold and the proof is shown 
when the lump of gold, treasured 
by the avaricious gombeen men, 
grows so big that it crushes them 
and wrecks their house, and the 
king and his palace are only saved 
when Seldom turns it into cheese 
by a word that rimes coyly with 
dove! 

Perhaps a little more for grown- 
up people who love the lilt of Irish 
prose are the tales retold by Pa- 
draic Colum that he heard as a boy 
under The Big Tree of Bunlahy 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.25). There are many sketches 
scattered through the pages by Jack 
Yeats. Amazingly fantastic are 
Jane Reid’s illustrations for The 
Gypsy and the Bear (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75), 
Polish fairy tales translated by 
Merecka Borski and Kate B. Miller. 
Poland’s little-tapped wealth of 
folklore with its intermingling of 
the marvelous and the every-day 
common sense of the peasant, has 
the appeal of 4sop’s Fables. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Flush has cer- 
tainly barked from book covers 
this year. Here he is again in Two 
Poets, a Dog and a Boy, Frances 
Theresa Russell’s Anthology (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00). There really has never been 
a more delightful picture of Eliza- 
beth and Robert as children nor of 
the happy Browning family with 
Flush and Penini in Florence, all 
of which serves as an intimate in- 
troduction to the poems very pleas- 
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ingly selected from both the poets. 
Cary Odell’s drawings are in the 
same good taste as the rest of this 
charming volume which would be 
our first choice for a Christmas 
present. Another oustanding book 
is Harold Lamb’s story of the noble 
Cossack, Kirdy (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00), 
who hunts down the usurper, False 
Dmitri, from Moscow across the 
great steppes to the ruins of the 
city of the Golden Horde. Every- 
one who has heard Boris Godonov 
has got some confused idea about 
the False Dmitri, who now emerges 
from obscurity. How Kirdy pene- 
trates Moscow disguised as a Prince 
from Cathay and his flight with 
Nada, the beautiful Tartar; how 
Karai, his Borzoi hound, becomes 
the leader of the great Wolf Pack 
is told with vigorous imagination, 
enhanced by Artzybasheff’s decora- 
tions. 

Anne D. Kyle’s Apprentice of 
Florence (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.00), young Neno, escaped 
from the siege of Constantinople 
when the proud city fell a prey— 
not to the Golden—but the Turkish 
Horde. Neno passed a night with 
the father of little Cristoforo Co- 
lombo in Genoa but he met ro- 
mance in the Florence of Cosmo de 
Medici. The story is not very well 
told. Neither is Agnes Hewes’ 
Glory of the Seas (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $2.00), equal to 
her usual standard, although there 
is a lurid background of slave run- 
ners and the great days of Boston 
Harbor when her clipper ships 
careened around South America to 
San Francisco in ninety-two days. 
“To San Francisco in eight days 
from the Missouri River,” a fac- 
simile of the first notice of the 
Pony Express which appeared in 


the New York Herald, March 26, 
1860, adds a real thrill to Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne’s Lone Rider 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00), a fine story of Ben 
Reynolds, who rode miles across 
the Rockies, into New Mexico and 
Texas, alone on his pony, as rider 
for Kit Carson, until later he be- 
came one relay of the famed Ex- 
press. 

John Deane was brought up to 
help the runaway slaves. He saw 
the Negro catchers gallop through 
Gettysburg with a freed black 
woman and her children slung 
across their saddles and he was 
caught in the cellar of his grand- 
father’s farmhouse when the battle 
raged around him. He heard Mr. 
Lincoln, when he rose from the 
old rocking-chair on the Gettysburg 
platform, and John had grown up 
into a uniform when Grant met Lee 
at Appomattox. In Swords of Steel 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00), Elsie Singmaster shows a 
“close up” of victory, as John saw 
the kitchen of his home used as a 
dressing station for the Confeder- 
ate wounded. It is a very human 
story. So is the small volume en- 
titled Indian Gold (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $1.50), written 
down verbatim by Orin Mack, the 
journalist, as he sat of an evening 
in the Sierras by the cookstove of 
the twin carpenters, Ed and Joe 
Hampton. Left orphans at seven, 
the twins managed to bring them- 
selves up in the “Bad Man” coun- 
try along the Nevada line. Cattle, 
miners, Indians, cowboys, grizzlies 
and cougars—they were all a part 
of the boys’ life. The book is Bret 
Harte at his source. 

Very different material lies in 
Louise Andrews Kent’s The Red 
Rajah (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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$2.00), a sequel to Douglas of Porcu- 
pine. The hero, Ronnie, the stepson 
of the Maharajah of Rambrapore, 
has gone with the Douglas family to 
the Maharajah’s coronation. As heir 
apparent, he has some uncomfort- 
able escapes from political ene- 
mies both in India and England, 
but the real excitement happens up 
on Porcupine Island, near Mount 
Desert, Me. It is very exciting, 
indeed, and Ronnie and his cousins 
are such nice young people we hope 
another sequel will follow this one. 
Charlotte Chandler Wyckoff’s quite 
simple tale of Jothy (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00), 
the little native Indian maid, who 
goes to school despite an age-long 
tradition, is crammed with detail of 
Tamil native life in the province 
of Madras in South India. It is 
a sympathetic picture of Gandhi’s 
people. The Mystery of Castle 
Pierrefitte (same publisher. $1.50) 
translated by Amena Pendleton 
from the French of Eugénie Foa, 
goes back to eighteenth century 
France at the close of the Revolu- 
tion. The castle is not far from 
Lourdes in the Pyrenees and it is 
the good Curé of Argéles who pro- 
tects and saves the two litte heroes. 

Father Hendrix’s smart hero, 
That Boy Joe Fox (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.25) relied only 
on himself and his Guardian Angel, 
and with the Angel’s help he es- 
caped all the snares of his enemy, 
the counterfeiter, and with his pal 
and his tandem bicycle saved the 
Century Limited from a broken 
rail. He wins a hero’s reward. A 
book to reduce all young people to 
a condition of breathlessness is 
Mystery House, by R. J. Burrough 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.50), a glorious combination 
of three types of valor: battling 
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with a storm off the Maine coast, 
outwitting a villainous murderer, 
and winning a baseball game. A 
gift that will be appreciated by 
every boy is The Story of Aircraft, 
by Chelsea Fraser (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50). 
From the balloon filled with hot 
smoke by the Montgolfier brothers 
in 1782 and the aéroplane built by 
the Wright brothers in 1903 we are 
carried along to to-day when dis- 
tance is no longer measured by 
miles, but by minutes. There is a 
fascinating chapter on parachutes, 
ancient and modern, and an ac- 
count of all the famous flights. 
Since the world began man’s fancy 
has soared on wings. 

When the author of a children’s 
book prefaces its contents with a 
bibliography containing such items 
as America of the Fifties, In Cabins 
and Sod Houses, Old Times on the 
Upper Mississippi, we may well 
look for authentic background. 
This we get in Marjorie Medary’s 
Prairie Anchorage (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00), 
the story of a Nova Scotia family 
emigrating to Iowa by schooner, 
train and river-boat with a valiant 
maid Hannah and a sometimes em- 
barrassing parrot. 

Dark Circle of Branches, by Laura 
Adams Armer (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50), is a 
worthy successor to that author’s 
Newbery Medal winner of 1931,— 
a truly distinguished book on 
many counts. The subject matter 
is valuable,—a little Navaho his- 
tory, with much of Navaho religion, 
myth and legend. The style has a 
strange epic quality, poetic and 
almost mystical, something which 
the author seems to have absorbed 
from the deep canyons and the 
sandy wastes of the Southwest. 




















Translations of the Mountain Chant 
of the Navahos and lovely aqua- 
tone illustrations help to make this 
one of the books with which chil- 
dren should, and will, want to grow 


up. 
In September The Studio Publi- 
cations, Inc., celebrated its first 


birthday in business, completing a 
year during which they have given 
us many refreshingly lovely things, 
notably the beautifully produced 
Book of Kells. Their special au- 
tumn number is yet another boon, 
Children’s Books of Yesterday ($4.50) 
a volume the children will doubt- 
less enjoy, but which most cer- 
tainly will become a treasured pos- 
session of their elders. Philip 
James’ Introduction is as compre- 
hensive a sketch of development 
and achievement in the field of 
juvenile literature, from Bishop 
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Comenius’ first picture book pub- 
lished in English in 1658 to the 
work of the triumvirate of the 
early eighties, Crane, Caldecott and 
Greenaway, as could have been 
compressed into its few pages. In- 
cluded is the work of three living 
artists to form a link between the 
past and the present. Such an ar- 
rangement accounts for the fact 
that we do not find Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, Lady Jane and others 
of our youthful favorites among its 
pages. The pictures, over 150 of 
them, some in color, the majority 
in black and white, were selected 
in great part from the Exhibition of 
Illustrated Books for Children held 
last year at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London. Browsing 
among these pages will yield de- 
light, as well as a knowledge of so- 
cial history. 
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CATHOLIC WORLD 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
MOBS GOVERNORS CITIZENS 


HAVE been amazed, and, if one 
may use the word without seem- 
ing Pharisaical, scandalized at the 
attitude of a good many Christians 
—and must I say some Catholics— 
towards the wholly indefensible 
crime of lynching. Perhaps I must 
explain, for the sake of readers 
abroad, that here in the United 
States we have had of late one of 
our periodical orgies of lynching. I 
say it with infinite chagrin, for it is 
tantamount to the confession that 
we Americans have not yet quite 
outgrown savagery. It is as though 
we had no European antecedents 
and no background of civilization, 
but were descended 


Lynching: directly from the 
America’s North American 
Shame aborigines, who used 


the tomahawk and 
the scalping knife and who occasion- 
ally burned their victim to death as 
they danced madly about him, fren- 
zied with blood-lust. It seems al- 


most incredible—there is a sense of 
unreality and of nightmare as one 
puts the fact on paper—that from 
time to time, and indeed some 





400 times since 1898, mobs of Amer- 
icans have lapsed for an hour or 
two or even for half a day into a 
condition of savagery like that of a 
tribe of Sioux or Iroquois. The 
phenomenon is sometimes called a 
“throw-back,” or an “uprush,” and 
as such it may be of academic in- 
terest to psychologists. But to a 
moralist, and still more to the en- 
lightened Christian who is heir to 
the gospel of mercy and pity, a 
lynching by Christian people is al- 
together monstrous and — were it 
not for the evidence—unbelievable. 


HEN a premeditated and long 
threatened lynching took 

place recently in the beautiful little 
city of San José in California, the 
American people were stunned, and 
the rest of the civilized world hor- 
rified (I hope not even our unkind- 
est critics were in any degree de- 
lighted) to hear that the chief exec- 
utive of the law in California ap- 
proved the crime. In fact he had 
helped make it possible; he justi- 
fied it after it was done, and prom- 
ised that he would pardon any one 
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who might be convicted of it. Even 
yet, after a month of reflection it 
would seem that there must be 
some mistake about these facts; 
that the Governor will come out 
with an indignant denial that he 
spoke the words attributed to him; 
that the entire ghastly episode must 
be the invention of some diabolical 
imagination, like that which started 
the story of Canadians crucified to 
barn doors, and boy babies’ arms 
cut off, and captured American sol- 
diers’ eyes dug out and sent back in 
a box to their sweethearts during 
the War. 

That a number of persons in a 
civilized community could sudden- 
ly go berserk, hammer down the 
gates of a jail, drag out two pris- 
oners, beat them viciously and 
finally hang them to 
a tree in the public 
park while other 
citizens, both men 
and women, shouted and laughed 
and made “wise-cracks,” while chil- 
dren were held aloft in their moth- 
ers’ arms to see the sport, sounds 
like an utterly preposterous yarn 
told—let us say—in some re- 
mote town in the heart of Bol- 
shevik Russia, to prejudice ignorant 
peasants against us. But it would 
be impossible even to conjecture in 
what remote corner of the world, 
and in the midst of what madly 
anti-American people, the legend 
could have started that the Gover- 
nor of California, being apprised of 
the crime, said, “Good! a noble 
deed! This will teach criminals a 
lesson! I have a mind to surrender 
all kidnapers to the public-spirited 
citizens of San José!” Do I say 
preposterous? Say rather incredi- 
ble! It didn’t happen. It couldn’t 
happen. It is not true that Amer- 
icans are savages. It is a vile cal- 


It Cannot 
Be True? 
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umny that the Governor of a great 
State applauded murder. 

But the horrible fact remains 
that in this case the nightmare is 
true. We are humiliated before the 
world. We recall with such shame 
as we never felt before the state- 
ment of William Howard Taft and 
of Herbert Hoover that we Amer- 
icans are the most lawless people 
in the world. What can be more 
lawless than a mob of murderers, 
unless it be an executive of the law 
who commends the violation of the 
law? 


ERE is worse yet. The most 

appalling fact in connection 
with the San José lynching is not 
the Governor’s approval, but the 
fact that the indignation of the peo- 
ple was not unanimous or univer- 
sal. Here and there appeared an 
editorial or a letter to the newspa- 
pers supporting the recreant Gover- 
nor’s stand. 

In fact there was a _ sufficient 
number of such approbations to 
show that we Americans, as a peo- 
ple, have lost our hold upon funda- 
mental ethical principle. Even 
those who condemned the action of 
the mob and of Governor Rolph 
were in some instances as vague 
about the reasons for their indigna- 
tion as those who applauded him 
were about the grounds for their 
approval. Our people seem to be 
largely actuated by emotion. Of a 
fixed standard for conduct or a log- 
ical basis for opinion we have ap- 
parently no concept. Catholic theo- 
logians and philosophers have been 
prophesying the decay of ethics 
when no infallible authority is rec- 
ognized in faith and morals. And 
on such occasions as a lynching we 
see with infinite pain that the 
prophecies heve already come true. 
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Editors, politicians, lecturers, in- 
structors of the people, radio speak- 
ers, commentators on the news, and 
in particular the entire brood of in- 
defatigable letter writers who love 
to see their name in the public 
press, flounder about in a morass 
of emotions with no solid ground of 
ethics under their feet. 


HE LITERARY DIGEST of New 
York which can always be re- 
lied upon to assemble opinions upon 
any public question, from every 
part of the Union, presents an amaz- 
ing concatenation of judgments pro 
and contra, wise and foolish, ra- 
tional and insane, telegraphed to 
its editor at his request. For ex- 
ample: 

C. Logan Payne, publisher of an 
evening paper at San José, said: 
"It is all over now, and we believe 
that San José has sent a message 
and given a lesson to every State in 
the Union where lawlessness is 
rampant, and that will cause all 
these gangsters, racketeers and 
murderers to think.” 

One would have to go far to find 
a more perfect sample of confusion 
of thought and aberration of judg- 
ment. Particularly naive is the 
reference to places “where lawless- 
ness is rampant.” 
That, if you please, 
from the city where- 
in a mob had just 
run wild and done murder, a city 
that for a generation will be a hiss- 
ing and a byword in the mouths of 
civilized peoples the world over. 
Consider the logic. Lawlessness is 
rampant. So, San José remedies 
the evil with more lawlessness. To 
cure crime, commit crime. To put 
an end to murder, add more mur- 
der. To stop a flood, break down 
the dikes. To halt a conflagration, 
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pour on turpentine. And this, says 
Mr. Payne, is a “lesson”! Shall we 
say a lesson in logic? And in eth- 
ics? It’s a lesson to Europe as to 
what kind of men we have in high 
position in America and what kind 
of education is imparted in Amer- 
ican schools. 


T the State capital, Sacramento, 
the Bee calls the lynching “a 
goodly and a righteous and a neces- 
sary thing.” The phraseology 
smacks of the evangelical; the Edi- 
tor is perhaps a Bible reader. And 
here too we have another typical 
American phenomenon; a godly 
man, presumably a church member, 
defending crime with Scriptural 
language. 


UT the limits of bad logic and 
worse ethics have not yet been 
reached. The Santa Fé New Mez- 
ican after exclaiming, “That way 
lies anarchy!” opines none the less 
that the lynchings by the San José 
mob “will be a greater deterrent 
than all legal convictions of kidnap- 
ers to date.” 

I confess that I feel it impossible 
to comment with restraint upon 
such a self-contradictory utterance. 
Anarchy, but justifi- 
able! Persons have 
been sent to insane 
asylums for less 
irrational opinions than that. If 
mob murder spells anarchy, that is 
obviously the ultimate statement 
about the matter. There is nothing 
beyond anarchy. No more words 
are called for. To say, “it is an- 
archy—but,” is to convict one’s self 
of logical incoherence. And as for 
ethics: to say that anarchy will be a 
deterrent of crime, comes perilously 
close to the immoral proposition 
that the end justifies the means. 


Editors 
Aberrant 
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F readers of these paragraphs can 
endure one more example of the 
incredible asininity of certain per- 
sons now influencing American 
opinion, I shall give just one and 
no more. But this last one reaches 
the acme of ineptitude. The Den- 
ver Post says, “Millions of red- 
blooded Americans envy California 
their Governor.” I call that state- 
ment inept. I wish I could say with 
equal assurance that it is untrue. 
But I have my fears and my suspi- 
cions that it might be possible to 
prove by a plebiscite that some mil- 
lions of Americans do approve the 
particularly atrocious form of mur- 
der which we call lynching. From 
the State of Georgia, Julian Harris, 
always a valiant crusader against 
lynching, reports some of the reper- 
cussions in his State of the crime 
in California. “Bully for Califor- 
nia,” says one. “Let’s send all the 
niggers to California,” says anoth- 
er. “There ought to be more lynch- 
ings,” says a third: and at least one 
enthusiastic Georgian declared, 
“We ought to make that California 
governor president.” 


ERE indeed is anarchy. An- 

archy political, moral, and 
perhaps worst of all mental. One 
of our most enlightened American 
preceptors, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of the largest university 
in the United States, has written 
and spoken recently a good deal 
about “The Lost Art of Thinking.” 
He has immediately under his eyes 
some 35,000 students, and a faculty 
of 2,000, and I am 
quite sure he will 
not exclude all of 
these from the 
number of those who have lost, if 
they ever possessed, the power of 
thought. But besides his vast uni- 


Because No 
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versity family, he has his eye on 
the whole country and there is per- 
haps no shrewder observer than he 
of mental and moral life in Amer- 
ica. He speaks with authority 
therefore when he calls thinking a 
lost art amongst us. And there 
could be no more appalling cor- 
roboration of his thesis than the 
utterly chaotic opinions so nakedly 
and shamelessly exposed to the 
world by governors, and editors, 
and publishers, as well as by that 
multiple personality, “the man in 
the street” apropos of the recent 
lynching in California. 


WISH I were able to say honestly 
that no such anarchical logic is 
possible amongst those who have a 
Catholic education. We Catholics 
pride ourselves upon our philoso- 
phy. We claim that the Scholas- 
tics, both medieval and neo-, are 
the principal and perhaps only 
champions of right reason and 
clear logic. And we insist that our 
Catholic system of ethics is particu- 
larly reliable because of its close 


association with moral theology 
and via theology 

with infallible di- Tu Quoque 
vine revelation. Catholice! 


Consequently, edu- 
cated Catholics ought to know their 
logic and their ethics. But I have 
evidence that some of them are as 
madly aberrant in both these sci- 
ences as any emotionalist or anti- 
rationalist. 

In the course of a radio address, 
I took occasion to interject a sen- 
tence or two concerning the San 
José lynching and the approbation 
of it by the Governor of the State. 
Since my exact words are necessary 
to an understanding of what I am 
about to relate, I will quote them. 
I happened to be discussing the 

















Freudian phrase, “Release the inhi- 
bitions.” I asked, “which inhibi- 
tions?” and went on to say: “The 
deliberate murderers who the other 
day dragged a couple of criminals 
from jail and lynched them, felt, I 
suppose, that their own inhibitions 
should be released. Their blood 
was up, their hatred at white heat 
and if it had been smothered it 
might have torn them asunder. So 
they released their inhibitions with 
murder. And the Governor who 
virtually promised the murderers 
immunity and all but invited them 
to commit more murders, may live 
to learn that when he fosters blood- 
lust he is playing with a fire—a 
volcanic fire that may overwhelm 
him and his State and the whole 
nation.” 

That utterance was denounced 
by an anonymous letter-writer as a 
“fierce diatribe.” He claimed to be 
a Catholic college graduate, and in- 
deed the spokesman for four oth- 
ers, all educated in Catholic institu- 
tions. Probably he lied. Anony- 
mous correspondents are cowards 
and cowards are usually liars. But 
there was another correspondent— 
significantly from Sacramento, the 
State capital—who gave his name, 
explained that he was “a Catholic 
young man,” “raised in a convent” 
(sic) a former student of a Catholic 
military academy and a close friend 
of several priests.” Having thus 
generously recommended himself 
and orientated me, he launched in- 
to a vigorous attack. He tells me 
that my remarks compelled him 
and his friends to “blush with 
shame” at my “ignorance and stu- 
pidity.” He tells me to stick to the 
Gospel, and explains that priests 
have been excluded from foreign 
countries and that they were prob- 
ably exiled because of utterances 
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like mine. If so, these foreign 
countries were “fully justified for 
having the ‘guts’ to put the so- 
called priests where they won’t 
meddle in something that does not 
concern them.” And he says with 
the never-failing excess of empha- 
sis of an ignorant man, “I say to 
you, Father, that the emotions you 
so strongly condemned in your ser- 
mon of this afternoon were the 
only emotions that any red-blooded 
American citizen could have had 
and they were perfectly normal 
emotions at that, and the people, by 
their actions, have made America 
and especially our beloved Califor- 
nia more safe for our citizens.” 


SHALL not now comment upon 

that indictment of my poor self. 
The Catholic young man will get 
my reply in due time. But I offer 
the document as one more evidence 
of the logical and ethical topsy- 
turvydom that prevails amongst 
these “red-blooded Americans.” 
(By the way, why “red-blooded”? 
Why not “red-handed” ?) 

But since I suppose certain non- 
Catholic, and perhaps indeed some 
Catholic readers of this maga- 
zine may be anxious to have a 
point-blank declaration of the gen- 
uine Catholic doctrine about lynch- 
ing: and since there 


may be some who Catholic 
suspect or deny my Theology on 
ability to convey that Lynching 


doctrine dispassion- 

ately, I will present the authentic 
Catholic theology in the words of a 
couple of Jesuit Fathers (whose 
competency and orthodoxy will 
not be questioned), and from the 
Editor of the San Francisco Moni- 
tor, the official organ of the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco in which 
San José is located. 
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The Editor of the Jesuit national 
journal America says in the issue 
for December 9th: 

“Every man and woman who 
knowingly took part in that mob is 
guilty of a two-fold crime, murder 
and rebellion against lawful author- 
ity. The men and women who 
stood by, applauding their crime, 
share their guilt to the extent that 
their presence aided and abetted 
the mob. . . . There were horrors 
that night at San José, but the real 
horror of this breakdown of civili- 
zation was seen at Sacramento in 
the office of the Governor of Cali- 
fornia.” 

And in its number for December 
16th, one of the Associate Editors 
repeats: “Considered from the mor- 
al standpoint, lynching is not only 
murder, but also usurpation of the 
authority of the State, which is the 
authority of God.” 

The San Francisco Monitor, in 
the issue of December 2d, says in 
much the same vein: “The lynch- 
ing in San José was murder. Par- 
ticipants in the orgy of mass vio- 
lence were accessories to the crime 
of murder.” 

But there is really no need of my 
appealing to any theological author- 
ity. Every truly educated Catholic 
knows that lynching is murder and 
that there are no conceivable cir- 
cumstances in which murder is 
justified. 


O to return to the main theme 
and conclude. We are sadly in 
need of respect for law, but still 
more of respect for clear, straight, 
logical thinking here in America. 
Our crimes are bad enough, but the 
incredible ignorance that causes 
our crimes is an even more funda- 
mental evil. Moral values have 
gone to smash partly because intel- 
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lectual values have been destroyed. 
Our greatest necessity is the re- 
union of the moral and the intel- 
lectual, and that is possible only 
with a truly rational philosophy in 
alliance with an authoritative the- 
ology. In other words, we need 
Catholicism. And that remark is 
true of Catholics as well as of Prot- 
estants and agnostics. 


<i 
> 





E perennial puzzle recurs to 

the mind at Christmas time: 
why did not the people of God rec- 
ognize their Savior when He came? 
From their sacred writings as well 
as from their recollections of the 
primeval revelation, they could 
calculate to a nicety the time, the 
place and the circumstances of the 
advent of the Son of God. They 
knew His town, Bethlehem; they 
knew His tribe, Juda; and His fam- 
ily—that of David. 


True, the family had His Own 
fallen upon difficult Received 
days. But that was Him Not 
no impediment to 


Christ’s being recognized. The de- 
scendants of Irish kings can be dis- 
covered to-day, though there have 
been no kings in Ireland for seven 
hundred years. And as for pov- 
erty: the misfortunes that had be- 
fallen the Jewish people; captivity 
in foreign lands, subjection and 
persecution by the heathen at home, 
made it no more unlikely that the 
descendant of kings should be a 
carpenter, than it is unlikely to-day 
that a Romanoff should be a waiter 
in a restaurant. The Jews were 
used to ups and downs—particular- 
ly downs. A hundred times in the 
history of their race, princes had 
become peasants, just as on the 
other hand, shepherds had some- 
times become kings. Their failure 
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to recognize the Christ when He 
came was not due, therefore to His 
being a child of the poor. 

As for the saying, “Can any good 
come out of Galilee?” that was the 
fruit of popular prejudice, rather 
than of rabbinical teaching. For 
there was a tradition that the Sav- 
ior would appear first in Galilee 
amongst the ten tribes, because the 
ten tribes had suffered more than 
the tribe of Juda. Born in Bethle- 
hem, appearing publicly first in 
Galilee—it was all quite in accord- 
ance with Jewish teaching and with 
the popular expectation. 

So, the puzzle remains: since the 
prophets had determined the place, 
the time and even the details of His 
Birth, and the Rabbis had ten thou- 
sand times expounded to the people 
Who He should be, where He 
should be born and what would be 
the marks of His coming, why did 
His own not know Him? Somehow 
the facts had seeped through into 
the East, else how could “the kings 
from a far land” have hit upon the 
right moment to come in search of 
“Him that is born King of the 
Jews”? If they being aliens and 
heathens could recognize Jesus as 
the Son of God, why couldn’t His 
own people? 

The solution of the problem is 
not too difficult. People and lead- 
ers of the people in ancient Judea 
as in modern Europe or America 
somehow don’t seem to be able to 
apprehend the possibility of a non- 
martial, uon-military kingdom. 
When Jesus said to Pilate, “My 
kingdom is not of this world,” the 
Roman governor’s apprehensions 
were allayed. A kingdom not of 
this world was a dream and a king 
not of this world was a dreamer—a 
visionary. The greater part of the 
people of God who had been fed from 
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infancy upon a divine revelation and 
a supernatural tradition had none 
the less no more spiritual insight 
than the Roman agnostic. How pa- 
thetically unspiritual were their an- 
ticipations of the 


Messiah and of His The Popular 
rule may be judged Notion of 
from the Targums, the Messiah 


which were more 
popular than the law and the proph- 
ets. Some of the Targum teaching 
has been summarized in an old-fash- 
ioned Life of Christ by Cunning- 
ham Geikie. The book is out of 
print and not likely to be at the 
hand of most of the readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD; so I may be ex- 
cused for taking a rather long ex- 
cerpt from it. Geikie copied bodily 
from the Targums, merely weaving 
the passages together. It makes 
curious and interesting reading: 
“How beautiful,” says the Jeru- 
salem Targum, “is the King Mes- 
siah, who springs from the house 
of Judah! He girds His loins, and 
descends, and orders the battle 
against His enemies, and slays their 
kings and their chief captains; 
there is no one so mighty as to 
stand before Him. He makes the 
mountains red with the blood of 
His slaughtered foes; His robes, 
dyed in their blood, are like the 
skins of the purple grapes. The 
beasts of the field will feed for 
twelve months on 
the flesh of the 
slain, and the birds 
of the air will feed 
on them for seven years.” “The 
Lord,” says the Targum, “will re- 
venge us on the bands of Gog. At 
that hour will the power of the na- 
tions be broken; they will be like a 
ship whose tackling is torn away, 
and whose mast is sprung, so that 
the sail can no longer be set on it. 


A Formidable 
Christ 
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Then will Israel divide the treas- 
ures of the nations among them—a 
great store of booty and riches, so 
that, if there be the lame and 
blind among them, even they will 
have their share. The heathen will 
then turn to the Lord, and walk in 
His light.” 

“The universal kingdom thus 
founded was to be an earthly para- 
dise for the Jew,” says Geikie. “In 
that day,” according to the Rabbis, 
“there will be a handful of corn 
on the top of the mountains, and 
the stalks will be like palm-trees or 
pillars. Nor will it be any trouble 
to reap it, for God will send a wind 
from His chambers, which will 
blow down the white flour from the 
ears. One corn of wheat will be as 
large as the two kidneys of the 
hugest ox. All the trees will bear 
continually. A single grape will 
load a waggon or a ship, and when 
it is brought to the house they 
will draw wine from it as from a 
cask.” 

“A great king must have a great 
capital, and hence Jerusalem, the 
capital of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
will be very glorious.” “In the 
days to come,” says the Rabbis, 
“God will bring together Sinai, Ta- 
bor, and Carmel, and set Jerusalem 
upon them. It will be so great that 
it will cover as much ground as a 
horse can run over from the early 
morning till its shadow is below it 
at noon. It will reach to the gates 
of Damascus. Some of them even 
tell us that its houses will be built 
three miles in height. Its gates 
will be of precious stones and 
pearls, thirty ells long and as 
broad, hollowed out. The country 
round will be full of pearls and 
precious stones, so that Jews from 
all parts may come and take of 
them as they like. 
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“In this splendid city the Mes- 
siah is to reign over a people who 
shall all be prophets. A fruitful 
stream will break forth from the 
Temple and water the land, its 
banks shaded by trees laden with 
the richest fruits. No sickness or 
defect will be known. There will be 
no such thing as a lame man, or 
any blind or leprous; the dumb will 
speak and the deaf hear. It will be 
a triumphal millennium of national 
pride, glory, and enjoyment.” 

Geikie concludes: “It was to a 
people drunk with the vision of 
such outward felicity and political 
greatness under a world-conquering 
Messiah, that Jesus 
Christ came, with An Earthly 
His utterly opposite Paradise 
doctrines of the aim 
and nature of the Messiah and His 
kingdom. Only here and there was 
there a soul with any higher or 
purer thoughts than such gross, 
material, and narrow dreams.” 


T is natural for us modern Chris- 

tians who think we know Our 
Savior so well, to make invidious 
comparison between the material- 
istic expectations of the ancient 
Jews and our own spiritual under- 
standing of Christ Jesus. And per- 
haps at Christmas time we may be 
tempted to reflect, quite too smug- 
ly upon our own superior religious 
instinct. It would be wiser and 
more Christian not to yield to that 
natural tendency. It may be true 
that we are better equipped in mind 
and soul to recognize Jesus for 
what He is, and to apprehend the 
nature of His rule. Indeed it would 
be pitiful if after nineteen hundred 
years, we were quite as blind as 
the ancient dwellers in Palestine, 
and our religion as crudely mate- 
rialistic as theirs. It is no great 
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credit to us if we have learned a 
little about Jesus in all these cen- 
turies. But we dare not be too con- 
tent with ourselves. There are still 
too many remnants of superstition 
in our personal faith, too many rel- 
ics of paganism in our daily life to 
permit our basking in the sunshine 
of self-satisfaction. If we were to 
diagnose and analyze the faith and 

the forms of pri- 


Are We vate worship even of 
Purely Catholics, we might 
Christian? discover some alarm- 


ing facts. Mingled 
with the religion that Christ 
brought to earth are, for example, 
such anti-Christian elements as race- 
prejudice, excessively nationalistic 
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sentiment, hardness of heart with 
regard to the condition of the poor 
(even on Christmas day), undue re- 
spect for riches and social position, 
unkindness amounting even to 
cruelty in our dealings with our 
neighbor; habitual cynicism and 
pessimism and a multitude of other 
such purely pagan vices. These are 
the things that blind the eyes so 
that it cannot see the Christ, and 
paralyze the soul to prevent its ap- 
prehending Him. It is dubious if 
we, placed once again in the situa- 
tion of the Bethlehemites or the 
Galileans of old, would know any 
better than they The-One-Who- 
Came-Amongst-Us on Christmas 
Day. 














THE NAZI INTERNATIONAL 


By ALBERT BRANDT 


HILE Germany’s anti-Catholic, 
anti-Jewish, anti-liberal and, 
one might say, anti-human tactics 
have apparently left her isolated by 
a hostile world opinion, it would be 
a naive error to conclude that the 
Nazi philosophy is a psychopathic 
freak confined to the Fatherland. 
On the contrary, a well-organized 
propaganda machine is already 
spreading seeds of anti-Semitism, 
anti-Catholicism and anti-almost- 
everything-else, not only in such 
Teutonic countries as Austria, but 
also in America, France, Switzer- 
land and Ireland. No continent is 
entirely free from some aspect of 
Nazi “thought.” 

Incredible as it may seem, the 
outcry of protest with which the 
world press greeted Hitler’s medi- 
eval tactics came as a real surprise 
to the leaders of the Third Reich. 
Huddles were hurriedly formed in 
Berlin and Potsdam. Explanations 
were broadcast— that Jews were 
not being persecuted; “Bolsheviks,” 
Marxists, Pacifists and Catholics 
were being attacked, not primarily 
as such, but because of an over- 
powering desire to save humanity 
from Red theories and practices—a 
catastrophe which: Germany’s sav- 
ior, Hitler, had happily averted. 

The concentration camps were 
inspired solely by the Nazis’ hu- 
mane desire to “protect” liberals 
and other enemies of the Third 
Reich from a justly aroused popu- 
lace. As for the Constitution, of 
course a hero of Hitler’s stature did 
not need any such document. Nat- 
urally there were other points 





which the outside world could not 
understand, because it was not suf- 
ficiently Teutonic in its way of 
thinking! Atrocities which even 
the ingenuous “explanations” of 
the Nazis could not extenuate were 
simply branded as lies. 

Not deeming this sufficient, it 
was decided to add to the already 
smoothly functioning propaganda 
machine at home, another one 
abroad. The brilliant demagogue, 
Dr. Paul Goebbels, Hitler’s Minister 
of Propaganda and Enlightenment, 
created an intelligence bureau, 
which was joined by men who had 
lived abroad, newspaper corre- 
spondents, military attachés, and, 
of course, spies. 

Most of the work was taken over 
by already existent associations, 
such as the Fichtebund, a well- 
financed group which in the last 
few years has spread the teachings 
of National Socialism and violent 
anti-Semitism in foreign countries, 
and whose leaflets and pamphlets 
have been printed by millions and 
circulated abroad. The seat of this 
very efficient organization is Ham- 
burg, where the organizer of Hit- 
ler’s foreign propaganda, Dr. Nie- 
land, works. In the last few months, 
this propaganda has become more 
and more active and an analysis 
will clearly show its great danger 
to the whole world. To detail these 
activities would require a volume 
of considerable size, but the pur- 
pose of the writer is merely to give 
some idea of the scope of these ac- 
tivities in various countries. 

The National Socialist philosophy 
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did not fall on virgin soil. As long 
ago as 1929 ardent adherents of the 
Hitler code had made it their busi- 
ness to disseminate Nazi theories 
wherever possible. Orders to for- 
eign sympathizers were sent direct- 
ly from the Fichtebund in Germany 
and from the propaganda ministry. 

Only a few weeks ago Goebbels 
denied again that “German propa- 
ganda bureaus in foreign countries 
exist in fact.” At the same time 
the German propaganda yacht 
Deutschland, avowedly making a 
tour of the world in the interests of 
German trade expansion, arrived in 
Rotterdam for a _ three-day stay, 
carrying a cargo of Nazi propagan- 
dist literature and Nazi propagan- 
dists. The next stage of her voyage 
will be Great Britain and thence 
to Mediterranean ports and the Far 
East. Eventually, the Rotterdam 
correspondent of the New York 
Times informs us, she is to visit 
the United States. The duration of 
the trip will be two or three years. 
Uniformed Storm Troopers man 
this and similar ships. Loud speak- 
ers are included in the equipment. 
In several harbors the populace has 
been invited for free drinks and 
dances. In every port mass meet- 
ings are held. 

Every steamship agency of Ger- 
man lines abroad is expected to 
be an official center for “com- 
batting atrocity stories.” Mr. 
Scheurer, a high official of the 
Hamburg-American Line in New 
York, is generally regarded as Hit- 
ler’s personal representative. Mr. 
Mensing, who was vice-president of 
the North German Lloyd Line, was 
recalled to Germany after propa- 
gandists in the United States had 
run into difficulties. It is believed 
among the well-informed that he 
will return within a few weeks, un- 
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doubtedly trained in a more subtle 
technique, so that the mistakes 
which led to a Congressional in- 
vestigation in the United States will 
not be repeated. 

One of Goebbels’ cleverest ideas 
is the dissemination of “sound 
books,” combining text, photo- 
graphs and phonograph records of 
Nazi speeches and songs. At first 
distributed only in Germany, they 
have now made their appearance in 
several foreign countries. 

Governor von Lueninck, promi- 
nent Nazi, in a speech some weeks 
ago at a German mass meeting 
urged that a fight be waged to have 
the Swastika flag fly in every coun- 
try where there are Germans. He 
expressed the hope that the flag 
would soon fly in Vienna, Stras- 
bourg, Riga, Stockholm and other 
cities. Naturally, the Nazis are not 
prepared as yet to wage this fight 
by force of arms. The more subtle 
weapon of words is being employed 
in non-German as well as German 
countries. 

Exchange students and exchange 
professors from Germany are pio- 
neers in this war of propaganda. 
Foreign newspaper and magazine 
writers and radio speakers have 
been invited to Germany ostensibly 
to study conditions in the Third 
Reich—actually to be instructed in 
the technique of German propa- 
ganda. 

It is well known that George Syl- 
vester Viereck’s current visit to 
Germany is by special invitation of 
the Nazi Department of Propa- 
ganda. With Mr. Viereck went the 
representative of an extremely com- 
petent New York publicity bureau, 
the same which formerly painted 
for Americans the benevolence of 
the then President Machado of 
Cuba. Soon the seeds of this un- 
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holy alliance may be expected to 
be sown in America. As one Amer- 
ican newspaper commented edito- 
rially, “Maybe the Nazis thought 
that if this publicity organization 
could do a good job for Machado 
it could do one for anybody.” 

Newspapers as well as press bu- 
reaus are under government super- 
vision in Germany. For months 
the service of these supervised bu- 
reaus has been offered gratis to 
many newspapers throughout the 
world. Matrices and pictures have 
been distributed freely. Only re- 
cently has the generosity of the 
German government and its appar- 
ently unbiased interest revealed it- 
self in its true colors—subtle and 
insidious spreading of Nazi ide- 
ology. 

Hitler and Goebbels are too 
clever not to realize that the re- 
ligious conflict in Germany, involv- 
ing both Protestants and Catholics, 
will produce unfavorable reactions 
abroad. For this reason they have 
redoubled their efforts to dissemi- 
nate propaganda as a counteragent. 

In America, propaganda activities 
have passed through several phases. 
These activities were for some years 
very crude and were hampered by 
lack of funds. When, however, Hit- 
ler ascended to power on January 
30, 1933, a flood of money was 
forthcoming, and a larger, more ac- 
tive organization, rigidly disci- 
plined, replaced the rather slipshod 
body of the previous era. 

Nazi activities here have had a 
great amount of publicity in the 
last few weeks—they do not need 
analysis. The official investigation 


headed by Congressman Dickstein 
has brought a great change in the 
German propaganda personnel and 
in its methods. 

New propagandists reach the 
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United States on every German 
boat. Ambassador Luther, himself 
not a bad propagandist, is not yet 
satisfied with their methods of 
spreading race hatred and Nazi ide- 
ology. It is known from authentic 
sources that he has requested the 
German government to recall Pro- 
fessors Schoenemann and Sattel 
and some German exchange stu- 
dents because of defects in their 
propaganda technique. The investi- 
gation of Nazi activities in the Unit- 
ed States has brought seemingly val- 
uable publicity to the “Friends of 
New Germany,” ibe official German 
Nazi group. Their meetings are vis- 
ited now by thousands, whereas be- 
fore they only drew crowds of a 
few hundred servant girls and dis- 
gruntled middle-class Germans. The 
speakers have learned their plati- 
tudes by rote, the Nazi plan. They 
proclaim violently anti-Catholic and 
anti-Semitic views; they denounce 
France as a degenerate Negroid na- 
tion responsible for the downfall of 
Germany. 

Recently a gentleman highly es- 
teemed in these circles declared 
that the Catholics of America have 
united with the “kikes” in order to 
spread lies about the new Prot- 
estant “German Christian” move- 
ment in Germany. Catholics have 
reason to be worried, for if Hitler 
keeps his promise there won’t be a 
Catholic church left in Germany, 
according to this propagandist. He 
warned his friends not to become 
involved with “international Jesu- 
its.” 

The American edition of Hitler’s 
Brown Shirts is the Silver Shirt or- 
ganization operating from Ashe- 
ville, N. C., under the leadership of 
William Dudley Pelley. The Silver 
Shirts, according to Pelley’s own 
proclamation, are a Protestant 
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Christian militia whose purpose is 
to protect America from “Jew 
financiers, Reds and Catholics and 
to preserve, if possible, America’s 
representative form of govern- 
ment.” In his magazine, Libera- 
tion, Pelley announced that he had 
long fought for his principles se- 
cretly, but that he decided to come 
into the open when Hitler ascended 
to power. Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion and the New Deal are favorite 
targets for Pelley’s vituperation. 
He accuses the President of having 
sold out the country to the Jews 
and names Bernard M. Baruch as 
the real dictator of America. The 
Vatican and Catholicism are sub- 
jected to all the traditional slanders 
of their enemies. Not content, Pel- 
ley recently announced he was 
about to start a daily newspaper. 
In many countries the Nazis still 
work under a certain camouflage. 
In Canada, however, Nazi propa- 
ganda scarcely attempts to disguise 
its origin. Every large city has its 
Society of Foreign Friends of the 
Hitler Movement. Where there are 
large German settlements these 
groups work under the German 
name, Auslandische Freunde der 
Hitler Bewegung. Large numbers 
of the German and Irish population 
have been recruited already and the 
counter-action is almost negligible. 
In Quebec, a hotbed of anti-Semit- 
ism, this group has taken a very 
strong foothold, working especially 
on the theme of a Bolshevist buga- 
boo. Uniforms have been openly 
worn on the street, Swastika flags 
and emblems have appeared and, in 
many cases, Jewish-looking persons 
have been attacked. The propa- 
ganda tries to draw not only Ger- 
mans, but English and French- 
speaking Canadians into the move- 
ment. Actively involved in Nazi 
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propaganda is the so-called League 
for National Action which recruits 
most of its members from the Eng- 
lish-speaking population. Insisting 
that it has nothing whatever to do 
with other Fascist movements in 
Canada, the League for National 
Action has, however, advised its 
members to popularize National So- 
cialistic literature as widely as pos- 
sible among the Canadian popula- 
tion. 

National Socialist propaganda is 
especially strong in Mexico. When 
a boycott was proposed by the Jew- 
ish community in Mexico City, it 
was said that a German group of 
merchants applied immediately to 
the Minister of Commerce to coun- 
teract this anti-Fascist movement 
by asking for a retaliatory tax of 
400 per cent to 500 per cent. It is 
astonishing that all these German 
merchants were unknown to the 
Chamber of Commerce, and were, 
for the most part, firms which were 
founded in the last few months. 
How efficiently these groups of Hit- 
ler’s friends have worked, is shown 
in that they have swayed large cir- 
cles of Mexican businessmen to sign 
a similar petition. Having found 
opposition in Mexico City itself, 
Nazi propaganda set its headquar- 
ters in the Provinces; most Nazi 
news and propaganda material now 
come from the interior. No real 
Mexican organization could spend 
so much money for propaganda as 
is now spent there. 

More than any other country, 
Austria has become increasingly 
aware of the existence of this Nazi 
propaganda machine. The move- 
ment steadily gains ground in this 
country, despite the arrest of its 
leader, Herr Frauenfeld. It is 
known that Herr Habicht, the Nazi 
envoy to Austria, has at his dis- 
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posal almost unlimited funds for 
his Pan-American work. Nazi propa- 
ganda insists that Austria will be 
ruined if it does not make peace 
with Germany. One special fea- 
ture of Nazi propaganda is the use 
of the radio. There are daily broad- 
casts from German stations. Even 
bombing acts, arson and general 
brutalities are resorted to. Tlie 
German government several weeks 
ago gave the official stamp to the 
acts of a member of the National 
Socialist party, von Alvensleben, 
who was on the verge of commit- 
ting attacks on the most important 
members of the Austrian govern- 
ment. A false passport issued by 
Munich police authorities was dis- 
covered on von Alvensleben’s per- 
son; only the bragging of this Nazi 
in a public house averted grave con- 
sequences. 

Again, a few weeks ago the po- 
lice in Salzburg uncovered a Nazi 
force engaged in smuggling large 
quantities of arms on trucks into 
Austria. The formation of the so- 
called Austrian Legion at the bor- 
der of Bavaria, which has openly 
tried to recruit members from Aus- 
tria, must be considered a clear 
sign of the militant spirit in which 
the Germany of Hitler regards Aus- 
tria. So successful has been Nazi 
propaganda in Austria that Dollfuss 
recently made overtures to the Nazi 
party looking toward Cabinet repre- 
sentation, provided that the idea of 
assimilation with Germany and all 
terrorist methods were abandoned. 
He has been forced to take this po- 
sition of compromise by reason of 
the growing strength of the Nazis 
in Socialist ranks. Fearful of 
bloodshed and failure the Socialists 
have hesitated to oppose Fascist 
dictatorship with a general strike. 
It now seems that they have de- 
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layed too long; they have written 
their own death sentence. The only 
issue now seems to be between 
German and Austrian Fascism. 
There is the possibility that the ex- 
treme Nazis may temporarily simu- 
late a more moderate attitude, for 
the sake of gaining power and a 
measure of breathing space, and 
that for the present Dollfuss may 
succeed in keeping his own Fas- 
cism free of the fanaticism of the 
German brand. He is known to be 
grateful to George H. Earle, 3d, 
United States Minister to Vienna, 
for his recent warning to the Aus- 
trian people that anti-Semitism 
would alienate the sympathy of the 
American people. 

What is happening in Austria is, 
in lesser degree perhaps, occurring 
in almost every country in the 
world. For many German refugees, 
Switzerland meant a haven in 
which they hoped to find under- 
standing and peace. True, for 
many years Switzerland has har- 
bored a few national organizations 
somewhat Fascistic in character. 
But, since the National Socialist 
Party of Germany set up its world 
propaganda machinery, these Swiss 
groups have become more militant. 
There is, for instance, the Eidge- 
noessische Front which empha- 
sizes that it is in sympathy with 
the Hitler government. In the 
French part of Switzerland, the 
Union Nationale fosters a strong 
propaganda by trying to translate 
the ideas of Hitlerism, until now 
regarded as purely Teutonic, into 
French ideology. The leader of 
this very active group is George Ol- 
tramare, writer of pornographic 
literature. After a heart to heart 
talk with Dr. Goebbels in Geneva 
and with other representatives of 
Nazi propaganda, Mr. Oltramare 
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announced the well-financed publi- 
cation of a daily newspaper. The 
source of this gentleman’s funds is 
no secret. 

The official propaganda of Na- 
tional Socialism, however, seems to 
have rallied round the Swastika 
flag of the Bund National-Sociali- 
tischer Eidgenosson. Its newspaper 
Der Eidgenosse, headed “Aryans 
Awake,” reads like any National- 
Socialist newspaper in Germany. 
These Swiss Nazis have their own 
Storm Troops, uniformed in the 
Nazi fashion. Jews and liberals 
have been already harassed by 
them and pressure has been used 
on the Swiss government to deport 
German refugees. 

The German National Socialists 
have been busy in Holland and Bel- 
gium for a long time. Prominent 
German Nazis have emphasized 
that Holland logically must form 
an important part of the Third 
Reich. The leader of the party, 
Patzig, who works from Amster- 
dam, has unlimited means at his 
disposal. Best known of the Dutch 
propagators of Nazi ideals is Dr. 
van Rappard, who issues a maga- 
zine, The National-Socialist, in 
which he openly declares that the 
Dutch National Socialists fight with 
all other National Socialists in 
Europe for a large united Reich of 
Germans, of which Holland would 
be an important part. A natural- 
ized Englishman, Haighton, is 
leader of the Black Shirts, whose 
headquarters are in The Hague. 

Hitler and his party believe that 
in the event of a new war against 
France and Belgium it would be 
necessary for the German troops to 
march through Dutch provinces. 
On May 28, 1933, Colonel Roquette 
in the Nation Belge pointed out this 
danger, and declared that Nazi 
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propaganda in Holland is directed 
toward making possible an invasion 
of France through Holland. Na- 
tional Socialists argue that Dutch 
Limburg belongs to Germany any- 
way—that the population should be 
eager to codperate with the Ger- 
man Nazis. And for this reason the 
National Socialist propaganda offi- 
ces have sent their leading men 
into this province. (Groningen it- 
self is a very important railway 
center which gives it an added im- 
portance.) Burghard and Hanne- 
mann, German National Socialists 
sent by Dr. Nieland from Hamburg, 
work closely with the official Am- 
sterdam organizer, Martin Patzig, 
to the end of creating new Nazi 
cells and building up an enormous 
spy system. In The Hague itself 
Mr. Adalbert Smit appeared some 
time ago bearing credentials from 
Hitler. He is particularly occupied 
on the offensive in Limburg and 
Groningen. 

Holland has in some measure 
taken notice of the Nazi danger. 
She has dissolved a few Nazi or- 
ganizations, and even deported 
some of their leaders, as for in- 
stance, Mr. Tyfkens, who now 
works from the German side in 
Aachen. However, the seed is 
planted, as recent open violence 
against Jews and German refugees 
has shown. 

Belgium has with almost frantic 
haste fortified its frontiers in the 
past few years, extending these for- 
tifications all the way to the Dutch 
border. When Belgian police in 
September considered it necessary 
to guard Einstein at his home in 
Blankenbergue, they were not fear- 
ful merely of idle gossip. The mur- 
der of Professor Theodor Lessing, 
German pacifist, in Czecho-Slovakia 
a few months ago is only an in- 
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stance of the extremes to which 
Nazi operators in foreign lands are 
prepared to go to vent their hatred 
on refugees. 

German Nazis seem to regard 
France as a fertile, if dangerous 
field for open propaganda. A 
French newspaper wrote some 
time ago: “You can see more and 
more Nazis in France and you can 
easily recognize them by their in- 
solent attitude. They even dare to 
wear Swastikas in their buttonholes 
and do not seem to understand how 
ridiculous they make themselves in 
a country with as much common 
sense as France.” A few months 
ago, the French Government de- 
ported the correspondent of the 
official Nazi paper, Vdolkischer 
Beobachter because he had sent in- 
correct reports to his paper about 
conditions in France, but it failed 
thereby to deal a serious blow to 
the Nazi machine. 

The Nazis appear to have chosen 
Alsace-Lorraine for their head- 
quarters. Millions of anti-Semitic 
leaflets have appeared in Metz and 
other cities. They end with the 
typical Hitler slogan, “Frenchmen 
awake! It is high time that you 
cease giving your money to Jewish 
vermin!” In Strasbourg, Swastikas 
are painted on the windows of Jew- 
ish stores and Nazi propaganda has 
already succeeded there as well as 
in other cities in creating disorders 
in front of Jewish establishments. 
But otherwise this province shows 
little sympathy for Nazi Germany, 
and Herr Hitler recognizes this 
fact. He has seemingly given up 
hope of ever regaining this terri- 
tory for Germany, although his 
propaganda machine works relent- 
lessly to change the situation. 

Nazi propaganda in the Saar 
Basin territory, which is being gov- 
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erned by a League of Nations Com- 
mission, pending a plebiscite in 
1935, has assumed so virulent a 
form that the Commission notified 
the League recently that it must 
take strict measures to hold it in 
check, such as prohibiting the 
carrying of arms and the display of 
the Swastika. The Commission’s 
report speaks of the Nazis cam- 
paign as “involving threats, denun- 
ciations and disguised boycotts di- 
rected against the inhabitants of 
the territory suspected of not shar- 
ing its political ideas.” The Nazi 
party, the Commission pointed out, 
“by allowing it to be understood 
that all those opposing it will pay 
the penalty after the plebiscite for 
their present attitude, has succeed- 
ed in creating an atmosphere of in- 
tense excitement.” It is beyond 
question that Hitler himself, who 
in August declared that Germany 
would never surrender the Saar, 
has inspired this propaganda, and 
that German Nazis have financed it. 

Poland and Czecho-Slovakia nat- 
urally watch the developments at 
their borders carefully. Schemes 
to penetrate these countries by 
means of the radio are persistently 
tried. Dr. Soukup, President of the 
Senate of the Czecho-Slovakian Re- 
public, reported only a short while 
ago that “the Hitlerites are doing 
everything in their power to invade 
the borders of my land and to 
prejudice the people against Jews 
and Marxists. We have suppressed 
them successfully so far—even sup- 
pressed their radio work. We have 
prevented them from placing loud 
speakers on their side of the bor- 
der, through which they fill the 
ears of our people with their mili- 
tant ideas.” 

Great excitement has been 
aroused in Polish military circles 
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by the discovery that the Nazis 
have founded a division of White 
Russian Storm Troops. Several 
thousand Russians received their 
military training in Jueterborg near 
Berlin. The Germans are trying to 
recruit many thousands more in or- 
der to form a group of approxi- 
mately 12,000. This Russian divi- 
sion has been created in order to 
carry out the Nazi policies for the 
colonization of Eastern Europe and 
Russia. The Polish Legion wages 
a sturdy fight against these Nazi 
practices—but, without success. 

Hitler has ostensibly assumed 
friendly relations with Poland, but 
the Polish people naturally remain 
suspicious of the man who in the 
past has insisted so violently on the 
eastward expansion of the Father- 
land and for the return of the “Po- 
lish Corridor.” On the surface, too, 
much of the propaganda has ceased 
recently while the non-aggression 
pact was being discussed by the 
two governments. But a more in- 
sidious propaganda, under the 
guise of fostering friendship, has 
taken the place of the old hammer 
and tongs methods. These new tac- 
tics are aimed ai Catholics as well 
as Jews. Polish Catholics are ac- 
cused of working hand in glove 
with Rome, and the German Cath- 
olics are accused of fomenting dis- 
cord between the nations in order 
to keep Poland hostile to the Nazi 
government. Developments in this 
country will bear careful watching. 

One of the many Czecho-Slo- 
vakian Fascist Leagues, the “Na- 
tional League,” led by Stribrny, 
openly declares its friendship for 
Hitler and German Nazi policies. 
The newspaper Poledni List out- 
does German newspapers in its ad- 
miration for Hitler and in its agita- 
tion against the Jews. 
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Police investigation of the Lessing 
murder established a close connec- 
tion between the Nazi party of 
Czecho-Slovakia and that of Ger- 
many although this connection has 
always been denied by Hitlerites. 
Nazis conduct an even more violent 
propaganda among Slovakians. 
They have distributed hundreds of 
thousands of pamphlets calling for 
the return of Slovakians to Hun- 
gary and describing the Czechs as 
“pigs, rats and thieves.” 

The codrdination of the Baltic 
countries with the Third Reich has 
always been a pet idea of Hitler’s 
present “unofficial” Foreign Minis- 
ter, Alfred Rosenberg, himself an 
Esthonian. There have been Fas- 
cist movements in Latvia and Es- 
thonia before, but they have never 
been as active as they are now. 
Their chief aim is to change the 
constitution by a referendum; in 
this, they are without doubt aided 
by the Nazi Government. Defeated 
twice in Esthonia, the Association 
of Militant Liberators has suddenly 
blossomed forth anew with great 
financial resources. 

In Latvia, the Liberation League 
which issues the Jaunakas Sinas, a 
democratic paper which suddenly 
switched its allegiance to Nazi poli- 
cies, is considered the group with 
which the German propaganda ma- 
chine codperates. 

To the north of German Schles- 
wig-Holstein, where National So- 
cialism has gained a strong foot- 
hold and where in the small cities, 
Jewish and Marxist persecutions 
have been more violent than in 
other parts of the country, Nazi 
propaganda has gone over the bor- 
ders with its own demagogic tech- 
nique. Before the eyes of the Dan- 
ish population, Nazi Storm Troops 
parade on the German side, have 
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large mass meetings, and even 
carry on military maneuvers at 
night which include exercises in 
bomb-throwing. In Denmark itself 
Nazi cells have been created with 
the result that they have their own 
Storm Troop detachments which 
carry on a house-to-house agitation 
among the German factory work- 
ers. After many untoward inci- 
dents and after the political tem- 
perature in South Jutland towns 
became extremely high, the govern- 
ment considered prohibiting the 
party entirely. In addition to stir- 
ring up anti-Semitism, the German 
propaganda machine in Denmark 
has at heart the reunion of South 
Jutland with Germany. 

The Nazis have also sent their 
emissaries into Finland, Norway 
and Sweden. Herman Goering, 
Minister of the Interior, lived in 
Sweden for a long time and has 
many friends there. It is he who 
advises the German government 
how to proceed in these countries. 
From Berlin a movement has start- 
ed to mobilize the White Russians 
and this mobilization is particu- 
larly strong in Sweden and Den- 
mark where there are large num- 
bers of Russian refugees. 

National Socialism hopes to ally 
England to its cause by breaking 
up the good understanding between 
England and France. Alfred Ro- 
senberg, failing in his visit to Eng- 
land, picked out the most reliable 
people on his staff for propaganda 
work in England. In the middle of 
July the Daily Herald published 
some of the names of the official 
Nazi propagandists in England— 
among them Otto Bene, who fur- 
thers the Nazi cause at English col- 
leges, universities and elementary 
schools; while the official represen- 
tative of the Vélkischer Beobachter, 
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Dr. Thost, works to get sympa- 
thizers among the people. Another 
National Socialist, Klein, writes 
articles about the German economic 
program and makes himself gener- 
ally useful in explaining the tactics 
of the German Ministry of Eco- 
nomics and Agriculture. The dream 
of Alfred Rosenberg and also that 
of Adolf Hitler—an alliance be- 
tween England and Germany, is 
taken as a basic concept for Na- 
tional Socialist propaganda. Hitler 
himself has said that Germany 
might one day be called upon to de- 
fend England against India. It can- 
not be doubted that the excellent 
Nazi emissaries have won over the 
existing British Fascist organiza- 
tions. Only a short while ago, an 
attempted raid on the London 
Headquarters of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, by a large gang of 
British Fascists, was foiled only by 
the prompt action of the London 
police. And the British Fascists 
(led by Lord Moseley), who publish 
The Black Shirt, outdo even the 
most ardent National Socialists in 
their race hatred. 

Public declarations of sympathy 
with the Nazi movement have come 
also from Ireland. The “Army 
Comrades Association” has been 
changed into a so-called National 
Guard and the “Blue Shirts,” of 
which Eoin O’Duffy, former police 
head in Cosgrave’s Government, is 
the leader. On July 26, 1933, 
O’Duffy declared to the correspond- 
ent of the London Daily Herald 
that his movement had much in 
common with German Nazi ideas; 
perhaps the only difference lying in 
the fact that it does not advocate a 
dictatorship. 

Nazi propaganda has already won 
over a majority of the students in 
Hungary, just as it did in Ger- 
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many. Anti-Semitism is openly 
and violently carried on in the uni- 
versities. Easy success in these 
circles has led to more brazen tac- 
tics on the part of the Nazis. Un- 
der the guise of apparently un- 
prejudiced salesmen and artisans 
sent into Hungary they have kept 
their propaganda machine in this 
country at an active pitch. Au- 
thorities have without success tried 
to control the situation. 

Nazi emissaries in Roumania agi- 
tate for a violent anti-Jewish cam- 
paign, especially among the Ger- 
man settlers in Bessarabia. They 
have urged the Roumanian anti- 
Semites to plan a Jewish boycott. 

In Bucharest and other large 
cities the Nazis have formed organi- 
zations under such names as 
“Friends of the New Germany,” 
and there is great fear among the 
Roumanian Jews and liberals that 
Germany is not only financing this 
propaganda machine but also advo- 
cating open violence against Jews 
and opponents of present day Ger- 
many. Storm Troop detachments 
have been built up under the name 
of the “Iron Guards.” 

Armed clashes between the police 
and the “Iron Guards” are increas- 
ing. The government, as evidenced 
by statements of King Carol and 
the Minister of the Interior made 
late in November, have become 
alarmed at the agitation and grow- 
ing violence. This sudden solici- 
tude surely cannot be due to sym- 
pathy for the Jews, but can only 
be traced to a realization of the 
danger to Roumanian independence 
inherent in German Nazi ideas. 

German Nazi propagandists have 
gained the allegiance of many 
prominent Greek militarists. Colo- 
nel Zervas is one of the better 
known leaders of the movement in 
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that country. Only a few months 
ago the Nazis organized the “Eth- 
niki Enostis Ellados,’” an anti-Sem- 
itic and pro-Hitler group. 

The Nazis have been particularly 
active in those colonies which 
might aid Germany imperialistic- 
ally. Their propaganda is es- 
pecially strong in South Africa, 
notably in cities like Cape Town and 
Bloemfontein. On October 28th the 
New York Times published a re- 
port to the effect that the Jews in 
Cape Town are becoming more and 
more aware of race hatred propa- 
ganda emanating from German cir- 
cles. Millions of pamphlets and 
leaflets have been distributed in an 
attempt to rouse sympathy for the 
new Germany and to create antipa- 
thy against England and France. 
The Deutsche Afrika Post, printed 
in Pretoria, Union of South Africa, 
conducted so virulent an anti-Cath- 
olic, anti-English, anti-Semitic and 
pro-Hitler campaign that a mob at- 
tacked its office on November 2d. 
The German consul at Johannes- 
burg has been accused of being the 
center of Nazi propaganda in the 
Union. In German South Africa 
Nazi cells have been formed which 
operate from Windhuck under the 
supervision of Dr. Brenner. Gener- 
ally the Nazis act as if they had re- 
gained this former German colony. 

A Dr. Mengert, who has lived in 
Dutch East India for many years, 
returned from his homeland, Ger- 
many, some time ago, strongly im- 
bued with Nazi ideas. He and his 
coworker Trautmann, work closely 
with those Dutch Indian groups in- 
terested in making this colony in- 
dependent of Holland. And it is 
not mere rumor that National So- 
cialist circles have for many years 
relished the idea of acquiring 
Dutch East India for Germany. 
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In the smallest cities in Central 
America and South America, wher- 
ever there is a German club, an 
athletic society or a singing so- 
ciety, there is open Nazi propa- 
ganda. In every case, there are 
leaflets and pamphlets at their dis- 
posal, all bearing the trademark, 
“Printed in Germany.” 

In South American countries the 
propaganda is strongest in the 
large cities, such as Buenos Aires 
and Sao Paulo, where there are 
great numbers of Germans to be 
recruited as an “avant guard” of 
National Socialism. In Buenos 
Aires the Socialist paper, Argen- 
tinische Post, openly named agita- 
tors which Germany has sent to 
Argentina. 


TO ONE DEAFENED 


Thus, with an astounding ef- 
frontery for the most part, Nazi 
propaganda is at work throughout 
the world. Its consequences cannot 
be foretold, but already hatred and 
violence have in many far flung 
communities borne testimony to its 
efficacy. That part of the world 
which still loves freedom and a 
liberal civilization based on justice 
and religious and political tolerance 
has already begun to take measures 
against the Nazi International. It 
is well that the vigilance and de- 
cisiveness of these countermeasures 
be commensurate with the danger 
—a danger to which slain republi- 
can Germany could testify eloquent- 
ly, if its mouth had not been closed 
so ruthlessly. 


TO ONE DEAFENED 


By MarGIE CANNON 


OD never takes but what He gives to one, 
Where hung the moon He places now the sun, 

And where the light of morn plays on the grass 
At evening time the violet shadows pass; 
He takes the silver from each star that gleams 
And pours it into noon-day mountain streams; 
For life grown old He gives another new, 
Warm winds bring rain, cold winds a frosted dew. 


And so in you God’s miracle is found 

For He has taken from your mind the sound 
Of busy earth, the heated, nervous shrill, 

And gives in place of this the still 

Cool sounds that linger near a pansy bed 

Or point to distant stars above your head. 

Why need you wish to hear the words we say 
Who have the voice of God both night and day! 
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By BEATRICE BRADSHAW BROWN 


T was the coldest winter that ever 
had been, at least in the memory 
of those living. The grandfather 
of a grandfather might have remem- 
bered a colder, but he was not at 
hand to tell of it. Bitter weather 
had begun very early; and although 
by the calendar winter was but a 
few days old, it seemed as if the 
cold had lasted since the beginning 
of the world. 

The Seine was frozen too thick 
to break the ice. Water thrown 
from upper windows hung on the 
wall in icicles before it could reach 
the street. Wolves were very near 
the city; they were kept out of it 
only by the vigilance of the night 
watch, who raised a fearful hulla- 
baloo, and routed sleepers out of 
their warm beds, and threatened 
them with dire punishment in this 
world and the next, if a door were 
found without a light over it. 

It was the night before the féte 
of Noél. It was the season of fes- 
tivity, but there was no festivity. 
The cold barred all windows, shut 
all doors, drove close about their 
fires those that had them. But 
there were those who did not have 
them; and these went where they 
might, and did what they could, 
and what they could was mostly 
freeze. 

Etienne Desprez sat on the door- 
sill of a shabby house in the rue 
des Trois Saints and considered 
what todo. Or, more exactly, what 
to do was no longer the question; 
he considered only the best way of 
doing it. That morning he had 
found himself, not for the first 


time, among the penniless and 
homeless. He had nothing to pay 
for his bed at the lodging-house of 
Célestine Robert, and Célestine Rob- 
ert had told him that under the 
circumstances he could no longer 
expect to sleep in it. He had still 
a blanc—a coin of infinitesimal 
buying properties. With it he had 
purchased some bread on leaving 
Célestine Robert’s. He had eaten 
the bread, he had walked quickly 
in the sunshine, he had stepped in- 
to shops to warm himself. But 
now there was no bread, and no 
sunshine, and the shops were bolt- 
ed and shuttered. There was no 
money, and no way of getting 
money. There remained but one 
thing for him to do. 

But he saw no way to do it. He 
had always prided himself on his 
ability to think logically and clear- 
ly, but now he could not even think 
at all. One reason for this was the 
cold, the other was Marie-Annette. 
The cold interfered with his mental 
processes, and kept him from de- 
ciding what it was necessary to de- 
cide; with equal malice, it sharp- 
ened his vision and his memory, 
and showed him what he wanted 
not to see. Wherever he looked, 
there was Marie-Annette, her red 
lips curved with laughter, her eyes 
bright with surrender, her dark 
curls pushed back from her smooth 
forehead. It was more than mem- 
ory; it was a hallucination sent to 
mock him in his extremity, to re- 
mind him, for his punishment, of 
what but for his own folly might 
have been. 
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He frowned, sighed, gathered his 
long person into yet smaller com- 
pass in the narrow doorway. With 
a resolute effort he banished Marie- 
Annette, and brought his thoughts 
to the matter in hand. 

“Attend, mon vieuz,”’ he bade 
himself. “We must decide quick- 
ly, or we shall be found stiff on this 
doorstep in the morning. The 
housewife will greet our frozen 
presence with maledictions for hav- 
ing the bad grace to spoil her feast 
day by dying under her very nose. 
No, I do not relish that method— 
but hélas! I cannot think of a 
better.” 

And indeed, he had thought of 
them all. To cast himself into the 
Seine would mean only broken 
bones, and that would be of no use 
to him, unless he happened also to 
break his neck. To hang himself 
was impossible, lacking a rope and 
the bedding to improvise one. The 
likeliest method was to commit a 
crime whose penalty would be the 
gibbet; but there was a great diver- 
sity of crimes, and a punishment 
for each. Etienne had no wish to 
be deprived of his ears or his fin- 
gers, but only to be hanged. One 
could be hanged for stealing sheep, 
but first one must find the sheep. 
There was no such difficulty in the 
matter of pigs, but the status of a 
pig was not honorable enough to 
merit the halter. 

And there was another objection 
to the gibbet. One was left there 
indefinitely, as a warning. In the 
days of his prosperity Etienne had 
not been ill to look upon. To 
Marie-Annette he had been perfec- 
tion’s self. He wished to die, yes; 
but if not honorably, at least in- 
offensively. 

He looked down ruefully at his 
frost-bitten toes. 
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“We shall end,” he informed 
them, “by being kicked from this 
doorstep in the morning. Perhaps 
it is the better way, enfin!” 

And he gave up the difficult busi- 
ness of thinking, and settled him- 
self for his eternal rest. 

The chiming of a church clock 
rang and echoed through the brittle 
air. Seven. It was early yet. But 
in the Street of the Three Saints 
there was no sound, no light, no 
life. Etienne had taken refuge 
there for that very reason. He did 
not want to be stared at by passers- 
by, tripped over by vagrant chil- 
dren, hustled by the watch, snuffed 
at by shivering dogs. The street 
was a mere narrow pocket of a 
courtway, opening off a thorough- 
fare and ending in a blind alley. 
At its entrance, the overhanging 
second stories of two opposing 
houses met and formed an arch. 

Beneath this arch a patch of dim 
and wavering light fell from the 
street beyond, and slanted across 
the wall opposite Etienne. Except 
for this, the darkness was cavern- 
ous, unrelieved by so much as the 
gleam of a candle from a window 
overhead. 

Some time before midnight, there 
would be a stir and a bustle. Doors 
would open, lights would flicker be- 
hind them. The devout, shrouded 
and muffled against the cold, would 
emerge to brave the weather for 
the benefits of Mass. For an hour, 
perhaps, the Street of the Three 
Saints would quiver with activity. 
But the prospect did not trouble 
Etienne. He would be beyond the 
reach of curiosity by then. 

But one thing did trouble him, 
and sorely. Not his failures, or his 
destitution, or even the fact that 
he would not live till morning. In 
the last hour these things lose their 
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sting. What burns and rankles is 
the wrong one has done; and 
Etienne had done a wrong — for 
which he was punished, yes, but 
which it was impossible for him to 
repair. 

At twenty he had been a student 
of great promise, “a bright jewel 
in the crown of learning.” Those 
were the words the Abbé his tutor 
had applied to him. His lips twist- 
ed wryly as he recalled them. At 
twenty-one he had been the hus- 
band of Marie-Annette, and of that 
he preferred not to think. At 
twenty-eight he was a pauper and 
an outcast, perishing of cold in a 
shabby doorway in a mean street in 
Paris. Soon he would be kicked 
by an irate housewife from even 
that poor resting place. To such a 
pass had the bright jewel come, 
and through no fault but his own. 

His thoughts were at liberty now 
to go where they would; and they 
went headlong down the long road 
of the past. It is so easy to think 
of the past when there is no longer 
anything one can do about it. He 
saw the mounting green hills, the 
circle of blue river, the clustered 
red roofs of the village in Lorraine 
where he had learned his letters, 
while other boys played English 
and Burgundians in the fields. He 
saw the black-frocked Abbé whose 
instructions had awakened in him 
the thirst for knowledge which was 
later to be his undoing. He saw 
the neat Inn kept by his father, 
with its scrubbed tables and blaz- 
ing hearth and sanded floor. He 
saw himself as a boy, kneeling on 
a bench with his elbows on the 
table, listening round-eyed to the 
talk of the traveled guests. Many 
of these were scholars, journeying 
from university to university, from 


-court to court, the protégés of 


dukes and princes who vied with 
each other in gathering about them 
scions of art and learning; and it 
was to these that Etienne listened 
the most eagerly. They talked of 
the wealth of Venice, the art of 
Florence, the science of Pisa, the 
industry of Geneva, the erudition 
of Paris. They talked of ancient 
learning brought to light and new 
learning acquired, of theories de- 
bated, discoveries made, books 
written and, by an incredible sor- 
cery, printed. One day, thought 
Etienne, he would follow these peo- 
ple; and one day he did. 

An eminent scholar stopped at 
the Inn, and was so impressed by 
the young man’s conversation and 
address that he offered to take him 
to Paris, to the University — to 
learning, culture, wealth, fame. 
Etienne had been the husband of 
Marie-Annette for a year. He was 
fond of her, but he kept a strict 
discipline on himself. He did not 
permit his love to interfere with 
matters of importance. He sought 
Marie-Annette and told her his 
news. 

“He will present me to the mas- 
ters at the University. I shall have 
a post as tutor to some young 
seigneur. So I shall pay for my 
studies. It is Opportunity, the 
flower that blooms but once in the 
life of a man, and to miss which is 
to miss all. Is it not a marvel? Is 
it not beyond belief? Art not glad 
for me? Say, then!” 

Marie-Annette looked at him with 
stricken eyes and said she was 
glad. That was because she was a 
woman. And because he was a 
man, Etienne heard what she said 
and did not see what she meant. 
He left for Paris that afternoon 
with his learned companion. 

Arrived at the great city, the 
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scholar left his neophyte at a cheap 
lodging. 

“Come to the University to-mor- 
row,” he said. “No, the day after 
that. To-morrow is too soon. To- 
morrow I rest.” 

Etienne, in a rapture of excite- 
ment and impatience, spent his idle 
day exploring Paris. He lost his 
way fifty times. He was overcome 
by the size and closeness of the 
houses, the rumbling of the carts, 
the shouts of hawkers and vendors, 
the markets, the people, the con- 
fusion. Soon, very soon, he would 
be famous, and that meant rich, 
and that meant he would send for 
Marie-Annette, and together they 
would visit the cities of the world. 
He would buy her a dress with fur 
on it. He saw a woman with such 
a dress. He stepped into a dra- 
per’s shop, and asked the price of a 
brocade, and how much would be 
needed to make his wife a gown. 
It was more than all the money he 
had in the world, so he said he 
would return for it later. 

Early next morning he set out 
for the University. He found the 
magic portals guarded, not by a 
seven-headed monster, but by its 
equivalent in the shape of a pock- 
marked, thin-lipped person wear- 
ing a threadbare gray cap. Etienne 
was requested to make known his 
business. He inquired, not without 
pride, for his learned patron. 
Whereupon the pock-marked one 
grudgingly informed him that the 
master in question had left the day 
before for Rotterdam, summoned 
by a missive which had awaited 
him many days. No, he would not 
return. No, there was nothing 
Etienne could do. Nothing at all. 
No copying of manuscripts, no 
teaching, no translating. Emphat- 
ically not. Was Etienne deaf? 
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How many times must one say the 
same things? It was suggested 
that he leave at once, without wast- 
ing the time of those who had none 
to waste. He was not encouraged 
to return. 

That was the beginning of the 
end. The end was six, seven years 
in coming, for young men do not 
perish easily, and neither does am- 
bition, and on the road to destruc- 
tion there are even places where 
one appears to walk upward. Eti- 
enne found some copying to do 
and letters to write, but the work 
was intermittent and of a mean 
sort, and led to nothing better. 
Without a patron of influence it 
was impossible to rise. The doors 
to learning, to wealth, to fame, 
were barricaded against him. Only 
those to vice, to destitution, to 
crime stood open, with their cus- 
tomary hospitality. Paris, the great 
and glamorous city where he had 
looked for so warm a _ welcome, 
took him, and rudely thrust him 
through the middle door. 

And added to his other sorrows 
was the sorrow of falling in love. 

In itself, this should not have 
been a sorrow. It might even have 
offered him a way out of his diffi- 
culties, if he had fallen in love with 
the right person. There was Colette 
Grinot, the boulangére, on whose 
cheek a large mole bristled, and 
whose tongue was incredibly vul- 
gar. There was Marianne Penard, 
the blanchisseuse, large-bosomed, 
with red hands and heavy eyes. 
There was Célestine Robert, who 
had a wide mouth, and used it to 
laugh a good deal, and that would 
have been all right, except that she 
had also abominable teeth. There 
were many others who offered 
charms of a like nature and the 
purses of their husbands as a com- 
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pensation for his sorrows. But 
one who has known roses does not 
make a bouquet of onions. Etienne 
forfeited his last chance of concili- 
ating Paris by falling in love with 
his wife. 

Marie-Annette! He would repeat 
her name to himself as he walked 
in desolation about the streets of 
the hostile city. Marie-Annette—a 
poem, a flower, a jewel, a star. And 
she was no mere image of his 
fancy, like the women poets con- 
jure out of nothing and then write 
sonnets to. She was his wife, his 
very own, radiant, glowing flesh 
and blood. The grace of her young 
body, the sweetness of her hair, 
the soft brilliance of her eyes, her 
kindness, her laughter—they were 
his. He had known them all. She 
had come to him easily, like sun- 
light and his food, and for that rea- 
son he had failed to value her— 
while he had her. But now—! 
There were times when he thought 
he should go mad from wanting 
her. Then suddenly it occurred to 
him that perhaps she had been like 
to go mad from wanting him. The 
thought paralyzed him. It was the 
worst torture of all. 

Eh bien—if suffering were pun- 
ishment, he was punished. But 
suffering cannot repay, and he 
wished desperately to repay. He 
had never been religious, in spite 
of the untiring efforts of the good 
Abbé in his behalf; but in his ex- 
tremity he began to recall what the 
Abbé had told him about a Person- 
age of some importance called le 
bon Dieu. Le bon Dieu frequently 
answered petitions addressed to 
Him. It was a slim chance, but his 
only one. Etienne asked le bon 
Dieu, with heartfelt fervency, to 
permit him to make reparation to 
Marie-Annette. It was a difficult 
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thing to ask of anyone, and Etienne 
was hardly surprised that there 
was no answer. 

“Perhaps it is a part of the pun- 
ishment,” he reflected, “that repa- 
ration should not come from me.” 
He sighed. “Haply the satisfaction 
would be too great, and—Name of 
heaven! What is that?” 

It was a small boy who, running 
headlong around the corner, tripped 
and fell over Etienne’s feet. From 
his hands and knees he looked up 
at the obstacle which had impeded 
his progress. 

“Oh, let me pass, let me pass 
cried the child. “They will catch 
me—and they will beat me—oh, 
prithee, let me pass!” 

“But why should I stay thee?” 
asked Etienne. “Though sooth, it 
is an ill place for escape. But who 
should beat thee, and why?” 

The answer to this question ap- 
peared suddenly in the persons of 
an angry woman and two armed 
men, of the night watch. The trio 
tramped around the corner, in stri- 
dent pursuit of an escaped malefac- 
tor. One of the men carried a 
torch. It shed a wavering, smoky 
light on the mean pocket of a 
street and the figures of the man 
and terrified child crouched in the 
narrow doorway. The other man 
held a folded whip. At sight of it, 
Etienne’s cheeks flushed with sud- 
den anger. He glanced down at his 
small companion. The child was 
not above six years old. He shrank 
against Etienne and clung to him, 
shaking with cold and fright, his 
eyes dark wells of terror in his 
small face. 

The woman pointed him out to 
the men-at-arms. 

“That is the sacré thief.” The 
words were the prelude to a tor- 
rent of abuse. 


had 
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“But I did not take it, I did not!” 
sobbed the child. The protest was 
addressed to Etienne. The woman 
was talking too loud to hear any- 
thing but her own words. “La 
maman sent me to her house with 
cakes for the Noél, and she says I 
took money from the table. But it 
is not true—Oh, do not let them 
do it!” 

His words ended in a shrill 
scream of panic as the man with 
the whip stepped forward. Etienne 
loosed himself from the child’s 
grasp. 

“Be quiet, then,” he whispered, 
under cover of the woman’s vitu- 
perations. “Do not be afraid. They 
shall not touch thee.” He looked 
down into the child’s frightened 
eyes and smiled quickly. “I will 
take thy punishment, mon petit.” 

And he rose to his feet. 

Supporting himself against the 
door with one hand, he faced the 
woman and the two men. The past 
six years had enriched his scholar’s 
vocabulary with much of the medi- 
eval Parisian’s art of flattery. He 
practiced this art on appropriate 
occasions, of which this was one. 

“Imbeciles. Daughter of a cow 
and sons of pigs. Rubbish that ye 
be, all of you. An your eyes were 
not too small and red for use, ye 
would observe that the child is 
punished enow with fright and 
cold. To whip him were needless 
brutality, though befitting such 
swine as ye be, an it were not mur- 
der. Besides, ye species of camel, 
he is to blame for nothing.” 

“Sacred pig!” screamed the wom- 
an. “What means the—” And 
she cast reflections on Etienne’s 
birth and family. 

“I mean,” returned Etienne, dis- 
passionately, “that if the little one 
has taken aught of thine—which 
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I doubt, O daughter of Ananias—it 
is because he has been taught to 
steal, and by me. I am his father. 
The fault is therefore mine, and 
the punishment should be mine. 
Mete it, and begone, unless you 
wish to freeze where you stand, 
whereby the world would be hap- 
pily rid of a trés sale béte.” 

The man with the whip had been 
stamping about and flinging his 
arms across his chest. He nodded. 

“There is sense in that,” he ob- 
served. “Now I see the brat, he is 
too small for the lash. A dozen 
stripes to the big one for being a 
thief, and another dozen for his 
vile tongue. Does that content thee, 
dame?” 

The cold argued loudly, if the 
frailty of the child did not. The 
woman assented. Etienne was bid- 
den remove his outer jacket—his 
back would soon be warm enough 
without it. He was stood with his 
face against the wall; the man with 
the whip unfolded his implement, 
and justice was administered forth- 
with. The child sobbed unrestrain- 
edly. The woman nodded with rel- 
ish at each stroke. The business 
was executed with commendable 
dispatch, though not at the sacri- 
fice of thoroughness; and with a 
parting stream of invective, the ac- 
cuser and her escorts tramped off 
around the corner whence they had 
come. The light of the torch and 
the sound of their voices died away 
together, and the Street of the 
Three Saints was left again to si- 
lence and darkness and the cold. 

Etienne stood leaning against the 
wall where they had left him. He 
did not move, and for a good rea- 
son: he could not. He was re- 
flecting, though none too lucidly, 
on the efficacy of a well-applied 
lash as a substitute for the hearth- 
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fire on a winter’s night. The blows 
had knocked the breath from him, 
and he struggled to regain it in 
long gasps that burned to his very 
feet. A strange effort, for one 
whose only wish was to be deprived 
of his breath forever. 

The child, meanwhile, had 
emerged from the doorway, and 
stood gazing at the figure of his 
benefactor in awed silence. He 
waited until the hard struggle for 
breath had somewhat quieted; then 
he crept forward and placed his 
cold hand in Etienne’s colder one. 
Etienne turned his head at the 
touch. 

“What—still here? But see—it 
is very cold. Why hast not gone 
home to la maman?” 

The child’s fingers tightened on 
Etienne’s. 

“Not without thee. 
father.” 

Etienne stared in amazement at 
the pale blur of the small face and 
the solemn eyes looking up at him 
from the darkness. Then he smiled 
in spite of himself. He went down 
clumsily on his knees and took the 
child in his arms. 

“But I am not thy father, little 
one. What I said was not true. I 
but said it to... to... No matter. 
I but said it.” 

The child’s arms went round his 
neck. 

“Nay, but thou art my father. I 
know. La maman has always said 
thou wouldst find us. And thou 
hast. She said I would love thee. 
And I do.” 

“And I love thee, petit chéri. 
But that does not make me thy fa- 
ther—though I would it did.” He 
held the child close. There was 
comfort in the feel of his small 
body. Then reluctantly he loosed 
the clinging arms from his neck. 


Thou art my 
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“See now—run home quickly. Thy 
maman will ask thee what keeps 
thee. She will be troubled an thou 
come not soon.” 

But his self-appointed son was 
not to be so persuaded. He sum- 
moned to his assistance an argu- 
ment which seldom fails. His eyes 
filled and his chin began to quiver. 

“N-nay—I go not—wi’out thee! 
Thou art my father—I know—else 
why art thou here? And we have 
waited so long—and hunted thee so 
far—and la maman will ask me— 
and how c-can I say—I have found 
thee, and thou wouldst not come? 
And it is so c-cold!” 

And he shivered violently, and 
buried his face in Etienne’s shoul- 
der, and wailed from exhaustion 
and cold and disappointment at the 
man’s denseness and stubbornness. 

“Now here is a pass!” cried Eti- 
enne in dismay. “An I go not with 
thee, we twain freeze together, and 
thy maman will not bless me for 
that, I trow. Give me thy hand— 
so—lI will take thee to thy house—- 
or it is thou must take me, an my 
feet be disposed to carry me there.” 

The child raised his head and 
stared at him, his eyes wide with 
astonishment at this display of 
adult stupidity. 

“But didst not know? I bide 
here. I would have run in when 
they chased me, but I could not 
pass thee. And if I had run in 
when they came, haply they had 
beaten la maman, too.” 

Etienne submitted to his small 
captor, and allowed himself to be 
pulled across the threshold on 
which he had expected to die be- 
fore morning, and down a dark 
passage, and through a door at the 
end of it, and into a room which 
greeted him with light, warmth, the 
smell of food. A fire leapt before 
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his eyes, and he was aware of the 
presence of the child’s mother, who 
turned at the sound of their en- 
trance. But he did not see her 
clearly. 

In fact, he saw nothing clearly. 
He was beset by a strange confu- 
sion. For a moment he wondered 
if he had died. Then he moved, 
and he knew that he had not—or 
if so, not in the customary manner, 
for he had kept his body with him. 
He heard the child’s voice, thin and 
far away. It was speaking to the 
young woman, telling her some- 
thing which was not true, which 
Etienne must correct and explain. 

He tried to do so, but he could 
not speak. He gripped the door- 
latch to keep from falling. The ob- 


Of crimson fruit. 


THE CHRIST CHILD WITH POMEGRANATES 


The ruddy pulp will stain no more. 
To be an omen of another day, 

A Day that shall forever bear upon 
Its hours the glory of a Crimson Stain, 
When Beauty limns with colors of His Love. 





jects of the room slid around and 
turned themselves upside down be- 
fore his eyes. 

“I am fainting,” he thought, “in 
the house of a stranger—and I can- 
not explain—Peste! Que c’est donc 
ennuyeux—!” 

And faint he did; but not before 
a cry had cut through the whirl- 
ing chaos that surrounded him. It 
was a word only, but it told him 
that he need explain nothing. It 
told him that he had been wrong, 
and the child’s incredible intuition 
had been right. It told him that he 
had made reparation, and fully. 

It said all this, moreover, in the 
space of a second. The word was 
his name. The voice was Marie- 
Annette’s. 


THE CHRIST CHILD WITH POMEGRANATES 
A Portrait 


By Paut F. SpeckKBAuGuH, C.PP.S. 


OU look at me with eyes of brown, as dark 
As trampled bark of old, old trees. 
Of deeper hue has caught the brush of gold 
Moth-wing and flashes back the light. Upon 
Your brow an almond flower has lain and left 
The whiteness of its heart. 
Which hovers o’er the figure of a God. 
But see—your fingers know the spreading stain 
You clutch it tight. 


Your hair 


There is that Peace, 


And yet 
It stays— 











MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 


By BERTRAND L. CONWAY 
of the Paulist Fathers 


ARY STUART, like Napoleon 
a few years ago, is much 
to the fore to-day. New lives 
have been written in her defense 
by Sir Edward Parry, Andrew 
Dakers, Eric Linklater and others. 
Be it noted, moreover, that her 
most sturdy champions have been 
for the most part non-Catholics, as 
was the fact in the eighteenth’ and 
nineteenth? centuries. 

The English poet laureate, Mans- 
field, has just published an excel- 
lent play—End and Beginning— 
which in moving lines describes 
the rape of Bothwell, the treachery 
of the rebel lords, the forgeries of 
Cecil, and the perfidy of Elizabeth. 
The play centers on the pathetic 
story of the execution 


“Of the most gracious, courteous 
royal lady 

That ever was betrayed by brutal 
men 

And greedy men, and scoundrels 
and base knaves, 

Falsehood, and savagery and 


forgery.” 


Last month the Theater Guild 
produced at the Alvin Theater in 
New York City Maxwell Ander- 
son’s Mary of Scotland—a play 
beautifully written, admirably 
staged, and superbly acted by Helen 
Hayes, Helen Menken, Philip Meri- 
vale and their splendid company. 
Poetic license and dramatic effect 


at eg Stewart, Tytler, Henry, Chalmers, 
Whitak 
2Bishop Keith, Walter Scott, Alexander 


would readily account for some in- 
accurate historical details, as, for 
example, the fictitious interview 
with Elizabeth in the third act. 
But nothing can pardon the author 
who persuades his audience, who 
learn most of their history from 
novels and plays, of Mary’s sup- 
posed infatuation for James Hep- 
burn, that loyal but lecherous Earl 
of Bothwell. This must needs fos- 
ter the libels of Knox and Buchan- 
an in the sixteenth century and of 
Froude and Swinburne in the twen- 
tieth. Elizabeth’s dishonesty and 
cruelty are well imaged forth, but 
the clever, diabolic plotting to de- 
stroy Mary credited to her, should 
in all honesty have been credited 
to the man who in reality ruled 
England and England’s Queen,— 
Cecil, Lord Burghley. 

Mary, Queen of Scots certainly 
deserves the title of the Tragic 
Queen. Her grandfather was killed 
at Flodden Field; her father died 
broken hearted after the disastrous 
defeat of Solway Moss; her son was 
brought up to hate her and her re- 
ligion; her grandson was executed 
by Cromwell. She lost her first 
husband after but two years of 
happiness; she saw her secretary 
murdered before her eyes; she was 
falsely accused of murder and adul- 
tery; she was forced to marry her 
third husband after he did violence 
to her honor. 

Betrayed by her nobles in Eng- 
lish pay, slandered and cursed by 
renegade priests like Knox, Bu- 
chanan and George Douglas, im- 
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prisoned unjustly for years by the 
deceitful Elizabeth, and condemned 
to death by means of a forged let- 
ter, she fought bravely against the 
greatest possible odds, a lonely, los- 
ing fight for her life, her religion 
and her crown. 

Mary Stuart was born at Lin- 
lithgow, December 7, 1542, nine 
days before her father, James V., 
died of a broken heart. “The king- 
dom came with a lass, and will 
pass with a lass,” the dying king is 
reported to have said, having in 
mind the marriage of Walter Stu- 
art to Bruce’s daughter after Ban- 
nockburn, and visualizing with sec- 
ond sight, as legend has it, the 
tragedy of Fotheringhay. 

James V. was the son of Mar- 
garet Tudor, the eldest daughter of 
Henry VII., and sister of Henry 
Vill. A relationship that was to 
prove fatal to Mary Stuart, for on 
the death of Mary Tudor she be- 
came de jure Queen of England. 
Six years before her birth Cranmer 
had declared “in the name of Christ 
that the marriage of Henry and 
Anne Boleyn was and always had 
been null and void”—a decision 
confirmed by Convocation and by 
both Houses of Parliament. 

Elizabeth was illegitimate in the 
eyes of all Europe, a bitter truth 
she desired to gainsay at her acces- 
sion to the throne by proclaiming 
herself “the only right heir by 
blood and lawful succession.” Her 
hatred of Mary Stuart began when 
Henry II. of France, asked by Eng- 
land to restore Calais as a part 
of England, answered, “in that 
case it ought to be surrendered to 
the Dauphin’s consort, the Queen 
of Scots, whom we take to be the 
Queen of England.” Urged by the 
King and her relatives, the Guises, 
Mary had on the occasion of her 
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marriage assumed the arms of Eng- 
land, a declaration to the world of 
Elizabeth’s illegitimacy, and a pub- 
lic insult that England’s Queen 
never forgave. 

England under Henry VIII., Ed- 
ward VI. and Elizabeth had been 
desirous of annexing the crown of 
Scotland. A year after Mary’s birth 
Henry VIII. had negotiated a treaty 
with the regent Arran, whereby 
Mary was to marry his son Ed- 
ward, the condition agreed upon 
being the marriage of Arran’s son 
to Elizabeth. Neither country in- 
tended to keep the treaty. Car- 
dinal Beaton had it abrogated by 
the Scottish Parliament because 
purchased with English gold, and 
so aroused the people against it that 
the English ambassador was com- 
pelled to flee for his life. 

Henry VIII. in his anger sent the 
Earl of Hereford to raid Scotland 
in 1544 and again in 1545. He 
burned over two hundred towns and 
villages, and massacred the people 
by the thousands; but he failed to 
kidnap the infant Queen. A Tudor 
thwarted in his plans always had 
recourse to bribery and murder. 
Henry bribed two of James V.’s 
greatest enemies, Sir George Doug- 
las and the Earl of Angus, to mur- 
der Cardinal Beaton, a commission 
they carried out with the greatest 
cruelty, May 21, 1546. 

We call attention to this murder 
because it had a marked influence 
upon Mary’s future. For had the 
Cardinal lived, Mary might have 
remained in Scotland to learn the 
art of governing from one of Scot- 
land’s master minds. By his death 
she lost the one man who could 
have frustrated the treacherous 
plottings of the murderous trium- 
virate who robbed her of her throne 
—her bastard brother, James Stu- 
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art, her Chancellor, Earl of Morton, 
and her Secretary, William Mait- 
land. 

Henry VIII. died January 28, 
1543, one year after Cardinal Bea- 
ton’s murder, but his feudal claim 
to sovereignty over Scotland, and 
his plan to kidnap Mary were 
taken over by the Protector, Somer- 
set, who ruled England in the name 
of the boy king, Edward VI. He 
again invaded Scotland with an 
army of 16,000 men, and although 
he defeated the Scots in the deci- 
sive victory of Pinkie Cleugh, he 
failed of his chief objective, the 
capture of Mary. 

To safeguard the child and to 
protect her kingdom, Mary’s moth- 
er, Mary of Guise, had Parliament 
vote an alliance with France, and 
Henry II. promised to educate Mary 
—a child of five—and marry her 
to the Dauphin. On August 2d, 
Mary accompanied by her four 
Maries, Seton, Beaton, Fleming and 
Livingstone, with a suite of some 
two hundred nobles sailed for 
France, arriving on the coast of 
Brittany on the Feast of the As- 
sumption. 

The thirteen years (1548-1561) 
spent at the French court were the 
only happy years of Mary’s sad life. 
She was made welcome from the 
start, and her charming manners 
won the love of her royal relatives 
and the affection of the people, as 
the Abbé Brantéme tells us in his 
memoirs. She studied hard under 
the best of tutors, Bellay, Ronsard, 
Maison-Fleur, learning to speak 
French perfectly, Italian fairly 
well, and acquiring a good knowl- 
edge of Latin under George Bu- 
chanan, who was to repay her 
many kindnesses by “slander dis- 
guised as history.” She was an ex- 
pert at needlework, a great com- 
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fort to her in the days of her im- 
prisonment. She became a fearless 
and tireless horsewoman, an ac- 
complishment which held her in 
good stead in her night flight after 
Darnley’s murder, her romantic es- 
cape from Lochleven, and her sixty 
mile ride to the Border after Lang- 
side. She sang acceptably, played 
well upon the harp, the cithern 
and the harpsichord. Her love of 
dancing, natural to the lover of mu- 
sic, was to subject her to many a 
bitter tirade from the fanatical 
preacher, John Knox. He could 
chuckle “merrily” over the murder 
of Cardinal Beaton and David Ric- 
cio, and enter with zest into the 
plot for Darnley’s murder, but his 
Puritan soul was forsooth scan- 
dalized by the innocent dancing of 
the young Queen. 

On April 4, 1558, Mary Stuart 
married the Dauphin in the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame in Paris. She 
was sixteen and he fifteen—mere 
children. The wedding was a pop- 
ular one, and was celebrated lav- 
ishly with balls, banquets and 
tournaments. The Scottish nobles 
were not so jubilant, however, 
when they learned that their coun- 
try had to foot the bill to the tune 
of five million dollars of our 
money. 

A year later (July 10, 1559) 
Henry II. died of a wound received 
in a joust held in honor of the be- 
trothal of his sister Margaret to the 
Duke of Savoy. Mary, Queen of 
Scots, became therefore, Queen of 
France. Not for long, however, 
for her sickly husband Francis died 
in the following year (December 5, 
1560). 

Mary had been happy in France, 
and, as Brantéme reminds us, she 
was loathe to leave it. He writes: 
“She desired a hundred times more 
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to remain in France a simple dow- 
ager, and content herself with 
Touraine and Pictou for her dowry 
than to go to reign in her savage 
country; but her uncles counselled 
her to go.” No mother’s welcome 
awaited her, for her mother had 
died in June. Scotland too had 
changed much for the worse since 
her childhood days. In August the 
irregular, self-constituted Scottish 
Parliament had suppressed the 
Catholic Church, and had officially 
recognized Calvinism as the State 
religion. Churches and monasteries 
had been burned, Church property 
confiscated by apostate nobles in 
English pay, and fanatical preach- 
ers led by Knox were everywhere 
styling the Pope Antichrist, the 
Mass idolatry, and the Catholic 
Church the whore of Babylon. But 
Scotland called her, and her rela- 
tives advised her to assume her 
crown. Unlike the rulers of her 
day she was naturally kindly and 
tolerant, a lesson taught her by 
the civil wars of religion in France. 
She dreamt of winning by patience 
and kindliness the love of the Scot- 
tish people as she had won the 
hearts of the French. She could 
not know, for the French court of 
the time did not, the determination 
of the Big Three, Moray, Morton 
and Maitland, to effect her personal 
destruction with the aid of Eng- 
lish gold; she could not realize the 
extent of the hatred of the Bol- 
shevik Knox and his fanatical 
preachers for the old religion. 
Both parties sent embassies to 
France asking her return. The 
Catholics sent John Leslie, prom- 
ising her the fealty of the Catholic 
bishops and nobles. He wanted 
her to land in Aberdeen, the heart 
of the Gordon country, promising 
to lead her in triumph to Edin- 
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burgh at the head of 20,000 men. 
She refused. Her bastard brother 
was sent by the lords of the Con- 
gregation, who deceitfully prom- 
ised their support. In reality 
James Stewart wished to find out 
her future plans. He did not tell 
her that he had had an audience 
with Elizabeth and Cecil on his way 
to France, and that he reported 
every word of his interview with 
her to the English ambassador at 
the French court, Throckmorton. 
Some historians like Tytler have 
blamed her for trusting her broth- 
er over much, but he had con- 
vinced the Cardinal of Lorraine 
and her mother’s minister, D’Oysel, 
of his loyalty and zeal for her 
cause. 

Before she left France Elizabeth 
asked her to ratify the Treaty of 
Edinburgh, which had just been 
made with Scotland. But she re- 
fused, cleverly asserting that she 
could not act without her Council. 
Elizabeth in her anger sent some 
ships to kidnap her on her way to 
Scotland, but she escaped them and 
landed at Leith, August 19, 1561. 

The first act of her government 
was a proclamation to the effect 
that “no one, privately or openly, 
make alternation or innovation of 
the state of religion, or to attempt 
anything against the form which 
her Majesty found standing at her 
arrival in this her realm, under 
pain of death; . . . and that no one 
molest or trouble any of her serv- 
ants for any cause whatever, under 
pain of death.” It was a notice to 
the realm that she would not inter- 
fere with the established religion, 
but at the same time a declaration 
that she would not tolerate any in- 
terference with her exercise of the 
Catholic faith. Knox preached the 
very next Sunday that “one Mass 
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was more fearful to him than if 
10,000 armed enemies were landed 
in Scotland,” and Arran drew up a 
written protest against the Queen’s 
proclamation. Elizabeth would 
have put them in the Tower at once 
for their rebellion, and had them 
tried and executed for treason. But 
Mary had not the bloodthirstiness 
of her English cousin. She weakly 
invited Knox to a personal inter- 
view, hoping to win him by kind- 
ness. She was wasting her time, 
for Knox hated her and her reli- 
gion, and was part and parcel of a 
gang of the most conscienceless 
ruffians that any country ever pos- 
sessed. Sir Edward Parry in his 
book, The Persecution of Mary 
Stewart, says he “was a political 
force of the same type as the Bol- 
shevist leaders of to-day.” What 
Knox wanted was to prevent Mary 
from ascending the throne. His 
one aim in life was to help the 
rebel lords drive her from it by 
force, fraud, lying, treason and 
murder. The end justifies the 
means was his motto, a lesson 
learned from Luther and Calvin. 

During the seven years of her 
reign (1561-1568), as every court 
in Europe knew, Mary Stuart was 
a puppet Queen, in the hands of 
three notorious gangsters, Moray, 
Morton and Maitland, who used her 
as a stepping stone to their ambi- 
tion and their avarice. Occasion- 
ally she acted on her own, as in 
her decision to marry Darnley, in 
her clever escape from Holyrood 
after Darnley’s murder, and in her 
determination to throw herself 
upon the protection of Elizabeth 
after Langside. But as a rule she 
unwittingly did the will of the 
traitorous triumvirate, who from 
the beginning were intent upon de- 
priving her of her crown. 
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The first criminal conspiracy of 
the triumvirs was the destruction 
of Mary’s wealthy and influential 
Chancellor, the Catholic Earl, 
George Huntly, who like a king 
ruled the country beyond the river 
Dee. James Stuart wanted him 
out of the way to enjoy his title 
of Earl of Moray, and to acquire 
his lordships of Abernethy, Strath- 
ern, Pettie and Brachlie, which 
were worth a yearly rental of 650,- 
000 dollars. James Douglas, Earl 
of Morton, wanted Huntly’s office 
as Chancellor. Maitland, a place 
hunter always on the winning side, 
cast in his lot with Mary’s enemies, 
when he realized that Mary’s was 
a lost cause. What chance had 
Mary, young, trustful and inexpe- 
rienced, with these three consum- 
mate scoundrels and their two hun- 
dred fellow-nobles bribed with Eng- 
lish gold? 

Plot number one worked out 
according to plan. Although there 
was no evidence whatever that 
Huntly was plotting sedition 
against the Queen or her ministers, 
they persuaded Mary to “put Hunt- 
ly to the horn,” i. e., to declare him 
an outlaw, and finally brought about 
his death at the battle of Corrichie 
Hill. Moray became one of the 
richest men in Scotland, and Mor- 
ton received the coveted office. 
Huntly’s son, pardoned by Mary, 
would have been put to death on a 
death warrant forged by Moray, 
had not the Queen discovered the 
forgery in time. Forgery was to 
play a great part in Mary’s life 
even to the end. 

The question of the Queen’s sec- 
ond marriage now began to arouse 
the interest of all the Chancellories 
of Europe. Dowager Queen of 
France, Queen of Scotland, and 
next heir to the English throne, 
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Mary was a prize worth the win- 
ning. Marriage with her might 
mean—it actually did mean—the 
rule of an heir, who would inherit 
the united kingdom of Scotland 
and England. Many suitors came 
forward. The Archduke Charles of 
Austria, the Duke of Ferrara, the 
Prince of Condé, Don Carlos of 
Spain, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord 
Dudley of England, the King of 
Denmark, the King of Sweden—all 
were rejected for religious or polit- 
ical reasons. Finally, despite the 
protests of Elizabeth and the Earl 
of Moray, she fixed her unfortunate 
choice upon her cousin, Henry 
Stewart, Lord Darnley, the son of 
Margaret Douglas, Margaret Tu- 
dor’s daughter by her second hus- 
band, the Earl of Angus. 

To all outward seeming Henry 
Stuart, Lord Darnley was a come- 
ly, likable youth, of royal blood, 
next heir after Mary to the English 
crown, well-educated, and a Cath- 
olic. Like the Queen he was fond 
of hunting and hawking, wrote 
clever verses, played the lute, and 
danced divinely. But at heart he 
was a dissolute fellow, and in mind 
a moron. Lustful to an extreme, 
seldom sober, vain, conceited, lazy, 
and ambitious to rule despite his 
utter incompetence, he was the 
worst possible choice Mary could 
have made. Had he measured up 
to his kingly office, Mary might 
have reigned until her death. As 
a matter of fact he became a pliant 
tool in the hands of Mary’s 
enemies, for which treachery he 
paid a terrible price—death at 
their hands. 

Mary married Lord Darnley at 
Holyrood, July 29, 1565. She was 
not yet twenty-three; he was three 
years her junior. The Earl of 
Moray with Argyll and the Duke of 
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Chatelherault at once raised the 
standard of rebellion, hoping for 
support from Elizabeth, which 
failed to arrive despite the earnest 
pleas of the unscrupulous Ran- 
dolph, English ambassador at 
Mary’s court. Moray pretended he 
was fighting for the cause of Prot- 
estantism in Scotland, but Mary 
gave him the lie direct in a procla- 
mation, declaring that Moray had 
rebelled because she had refused 
his tutelage. She stated what every- 
one in Scotland knew: “So long as 
some of them [the rebels, especial- 
ly Moray] bore the full swing with 
us, religion was never called in 
question, but now when they can- 
not do and undo all things at their 
own sweet will, they will put a 
bridle in our mouths, and give us 
counsel after their own choice. 
This is the quarrel of religion they 
made you believe they had in 


hand.” And yet the dishonest 
Froude, one of Mary’s bitterest 
calumniators, could write that 


Moray took up arms “to save Eng- 
land from a Catholic revolution, 
and to save England’s Queen from 
the machinations of a dangerous 
rival”! 

As a matter of fact Moray cared 
neither for England nor for the 
Protestant cause. His one ambi- 
tion was to be Regent of Scotland, 
and Mary’s marriage seemed an ob- 
stacle to his hopes. The Queen, 
supported by young Huntly and 
Bothwell raised an army of 5,000 
men, which chased Moray over the 
Border. Morton and Maitland pre- 
tended to be loyal to Mary, al- 
though we know from Randolph’s 
and Bedford’s letters to Cecil that 
there were merely “espying [bid- 
ing] their time and making fair 
weather until it comes to the 
pinch.” - 
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The second criminal conspiracy 
of the murder gang had to do with 
the murder of Mary’s secretary, 
Riccio, who at this time was sup- 
planting Maitland, as Bothwell had 
supplanted Morton. Mary had be- 
come cognizant of their treason. 

David Riccio was the son of a 
musician at Panalieri, near Turin. 
He arrived in Scotland in the fall 
of 1561, a member of the suite of 
the Marquis of Moretta, ambassa- 
dor of the Duke of Savoy. He sang 
in the Queen’s choir, and so won 
her favor that she asked the Mar- 
quis to permit him to remain in her 
service. He soon became her sec- 
retary. A good linguist he carried 
on for her an extensive correspond- 
ence with her friends in France, 
Italy and Spain. His position gave 
him considerable influence, so that 
he was hated by the nobles who 
blamed him for Mary’s refusal to 
pardon the exiled rebels, and by 
Darnley, who blamed him for Par- 
liament’s failure to grant him the 
crown matrimonial. Darnley was 
at first most friendly to Riccio, who 
had favored his marriage with the 
Queen, but this friendliness 
changed to hatred when Riccio re- 
buked him for his drunkenness, 
his visiting houses of ill fame, and 
his public insults while drunk to 
Mary. 

March 12th had been fixed for 
Moray’s trial for treason. A few 
days before two “bands” or deeds, 
still to be found in the British Mu- 
seum and the Record Office, were 
drawn up, one signed by Darnley, 
and the other by Moray. They 
pledged Darnley to further the re- 
call and pardon of Moray, and 
pledged the rebel lords to make 
Darnley king in fact as well as 
name—both pledges being depend- 
ent upon the agreed murder of Ric- 
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cio. We know to-day that the 
murder was planned by Morton, 
Ruthven, Lindsay, George Douglas 
and Darnley; that it was approved 
by Moray, John Knox, Argyll and 
Kirkaldy; that it was arranged with 
the knowledge of the Earl of Bed- 
ford, Randolph, Cecil and the Earl 
of Leicester. 

On March 9th, while Mary was 
dining in her room at Holyrood, 
Riccio was stabbed to death in her 
presence. Ruthven, George Doug- 
las, Car, Bellenden and other fol- 
lowers of Morton plunged their 
daggers again and again into Ric- 
cio’s body, shouting “A Douglas! 
A Douglas!” To add to the out- 
rage Mary was enceinte. No won- 
der Andrew Lang in his John Knox 
and the Reformation calls these 
Protestant champions “the most 
bloody, and treacherous of all the 
generations which had banded, rev- 
elled, robbed and betrayed in Scot- 
land.” And yet the “godly” John 
Knox calls this dastardly murder a 
“just act most worthy of all 
praise”! 

The third criminal conspiracy of 
the triumvirate was to dispose of 
the Queen in some way, and make 
Darnley king according to the writ- 
ten agreement, while Moray ruled 
in his name. Mary was kept in 
close confinement for two days, 
while the rebel lords in Morton’s 
house discussed her future. Some 
wished her executed before the 
birth of her child, but Morton and 
Moray, who had reached Edinburgh 
from England shortly after Riccio’s 
murder, persuaded them to demand 
her deposition, and her imprison- 
ment for life in Stirling Castle. 

Their carefully laid plans went 
astray, because Mary had wit 
enough to win Darnley to her side, 
by convincing him that his own 
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life was in danger. Her one thought 
was for her child (he was not 
worth preserving) who was to be 
born three months later. The reb- 
els presented their demands to her, 
and she promised to sign in the 
morning if they withdrew their 
guards. At 2 a. m. she escaped 
with Darnley and a small escort, 
and sick as she was rode twenty- 
eight miles to Dunbar, where she 
was royally received. Within a 
week, aided by Huntly, Bothwell, 
and Athole, she raised a body of 
troops, and again was Queen. She 
dismissed Morton from his office of 
Chancellor, stripped Maitland of 
his estates, but pardoned Moray, 
the ringleader. A Tudor monarch 
—Henry VIII., Mary Tudor or Eliz- 
abeth—would have executed them 
all. 

Darnley immediately after the 
murder assured Mary that “he had 
never counselled, consented to, as- 
sisted or approved of” Riccio’s mur- 
der, and his lie was officially pla- 
carded in every market town of 
Scotland. The rebel lords at once 
sent to Mary a copy of the murder 
compact he had signed. She then 
realized to the full the utter ras- 
cality of her despicable husband. 

On Christmas eve, one week after 
the christening of her infant son, 
Moray persuaded her to pardon the 
exiled Morton, and the murder 
syndicate was together again to plot 
their fourth criminal conspiracy. 
Darnley had betrayed them. He 
must, therefore, be put out of the 
way. They first called upon the 
Queen at Craigmillar—Moray, Mait- 
land, Huntly and Bothwell—and 
urged her to divorce her consort. 
Mary refused, knowing that her 
marriage was perfectly valid, and 
telling them that a divorce would 
injure the rights of her son. The 
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divorce scheme failing, the lords 
determined to murder the King. 

On February 10, 1567, at two in 
the morning Darnley’s residence at 
Kirk o’Field was blown up, and the 
dead bodies of Darnley and his 
valet, Taylor, were found in an or- 
chard near the house. Their bodies 
were not blackened by the explo- 
sion; they showed no mark of the 
sword. Both men were strangled 
while attempting to escape. It is 
known that a party of fifty persons 
had surrounded the house in the 
early morning, among them Both- 
well, Maitland, Andrew Car, and 
Archibald Douglas. 

What really happened will al- 
Ways remain a mystery. Mahon 
holds that the gunpowder plot was 
arranged by Darnley and Balfour 
to kill Mary and Moray on their re- 
turn to Kirk o’Field after the mar- 
riage of her valet de chambre, Bas- 
trian. Archbishop Beaton had 
written her from Paris concerning 
a plot for her assassination, and 
the Spanish ambassador had 
warned her to the same effect. A 
careful weighing of all the evidence 
goes to prove that the murder was 
planned by the same triumvirate 
that murdered Riccio. Bothwell 
had been drawn into the plot by 
their promise to support him in ab- 
ducting the Queen and forcing her 
to marry him. 

Immediately after the murder, 
placards were posted in the city of 
Edinburgh accusing Bothwell of 
the murder, and the Queen as his 
accomplice. He at once demanded 
a trial, and backed by his many 
friends easily obtained a verdict of 
acquittal. A hastily assembled Par- 
liament pronounced the acquittal 
of Bothwell to be just, and con- 
firmed Mary’s gift of the crown 
lands to Morton, Maitland, Both- 
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well, and their friends. The mur- 
derers were reaping one of the chief 
rewards of their crime. A few 
days later, April 19, 1567, as the 
Queen was riding from Stirling to 
Edinburgh after a visit to her son, 
Bothwell with an armed force sur- 
prised and overpowered her small 
escort, and carried her to his Castle 
of Dunbar. Here he kept her pris- 
oner for two weeks, until by force 
and violence to her person he made 
her promise to marry him. 

Both Bothwell and his wife, 
Huntly’s sister, applied for a di- 
vorce in the civil and the church 
courts; she on the ground of his 
adultery with a servant, he on the 
ground of nullity because of a two- 
fold title of consanguinity. As a 
matter of fact Archbishop Hamil- 
ton had in virtue of his legatine 
powers granted a dispensation to 
Huntly’s sister, and although she 
had married Bothwell according to 
the Protestant rite, the marriage 
was valid as the Council of Trent 
had never been proclaimed in Scot- 
land. Given these facts, Mary’s 
third marriage was null and void. 
Even if the dispensation were a 
forgery, as some have held, Mary’s 
marriage with Bothwell was null 
and void in view of the diriment 
impediment of abduction. 

Abduction as a canonical impedi- 
ment declares the abductor incapa- 
ble of marrying the woman ab- 
ducted, and even if she marries him 
under stress of grave and unjust 
fear, the marriage is null and void 
also from the defect of consent. 
The impediment continues as long 
as the abducted woman remains in 
the abductor’s power, even if she 
freely consents to marry him. In 
a letter to Pope Gregory XIII. in 
1575 Mary declared her third marf- 
riage invalid. 
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The charge of immorality 
brought against Mary by Knox, 
who hated her because her mother 
had sent him to the galleys in 
France for his share in Cardinal 
Beaton’s murder; by Buchanan, an 
apostate priest paid by her enemies 
to calumniate her, and by the forg- 
ers of the Casket Letters is shown 
to be baseless by many Catholic*® 
as well as non-Catholic‘ historians. 
Sir Edward Parry, who has made a 
careful study of the infamous Cas- 
ket Letters which accused Mary of 
adultery with Bothwell and of the 
murder of Darnley, says in his 
Persecution of Mary Stewart that 
“they were the most cowardly and 
unconvincing forgeries ever made 
use of by a syndicate of blackmail- 
ers and criminals.” 

They were produced after Mary’s 
flight to England by the triumvirate 
at the Conferences of York and 
Westminster to justify Elizabeth in 
keeping Mary in prison. Mary and 
her representatives were never al- 
lowed to see them; they were de- 
stroyed by their forgers once they 
had done their work. They were 
supposedly found on the person of 
one Dalgleish, a servant of Both- 
well, who was executed before he 
could be questioned on the matter. 
Morton, who first read the letters, 
was by his own confession in 1581 
accessory to Darnley’s murder, and 
was executed for his crime. The 
forger Morton was never cross-ex- 
amined on oath by the English 
Commissioners as Pigott, the forger 
of the Parnell letters was cross-ex- 
amined by Charles Russell some 
years ago. Moray’s Secret Council 
declared that the letters were the 
cause of the rebellion of June 15, 
1567, while Morton declared they 


sLingard, Hosack, Bellesheim, Belloc. 
4Goodall, Gilbert Stewart, Tytler, Whitaker, 
Walter Scott, Caird. 
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had not been discovered until June 
19th. They were not presented to 
the Council until June 21st. The 
Council had also declared that they 
were signed by the Queen herself, 
a statement we know to be false. 
The French love sonnets, the form 
and content of which would have 
made Mary’s cultured French tu- 
tors reject them on sight, and the 
pseudo-marriage contract with 
Bothwell did not appear on the 
scene until October, 1568. Mary 
denounced the contents of the Cas- 
ket forgeries, and everyone at the 
time knew that she told the truth. 

The fourth criminal conspiracy 
was directed against Bothwell by 
the rebel lords, who in April had 
signed a deed declaring his inno- 
cence, and promising to promote 
his marriage with the Queen. In 
June they charged him “with the 
murder of Darnley, the treasonable 
seizure and marriage of the Queen, 
and the design of murdering the 
heir apparent, as he had already 
murdered his father.” Bothwell’s 
troops were defeated by the rebel 
lords at Carberry Hill, and Mary 
surrendered to Morton who de- 
clared on bended knee: “We 
will honor, serve and obey you as 
ever the nobility of this realm did 
any of your progenitors.” This sol- 
emn promise was broken without 
scruple, and the rebels imprisoned 
Mary in Lochievin Castle in the 
custody of her father’s mistress, 
Margaret Douglas. 

While in prison she was com- 
pelled under threat of death to con- 
sent to her deposition, and to ac- 
quiesce in the appointment of Mo- 
ray as Regent of Scotland. A year 
afterwards she escaped from Loch- 
leven, summoned to her banner a 
few hundred loyal followers, but 
was defeated by Moray at Lang- 
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side. Despite the protest of her 
best friends, she rode sixty miles 
to the Southern border, crossed the 
Solway in a fishing boat, and wrote 
a letter to Elizabeth claiming her 
protection and aid,—a fatal mis- 
take that led to her imprisonment 
and death. 

Once Mary put her foot in Eng- 
land her fate was sealed and her 
cause lost. Cecil realized that if 
she as the next heir were to gain 
the English crown—for ten years 
Elizabeth’s health was most preca- 
rious—his career and the career of 
his friends were over. Hence from 
the very beginning he was bent 
upon her death. — His first plan was 
to draw up a detailed memoran- 
dum for Elizabeth in which he 
pointed out many reasons for de- 
taining Mary a prisoner. He then 
held conferences in York and West- 
minster between the representatives 
of Mary and the rebel triumvirate, 
who made use of the forged Casket 
Letters to dishonor Mary as the 
murderer of her husband. She 
denounced these documents as im- 
pudent forgeries, and demanded an 
audience with Elizabeth to prove 
her contention. This oft repeated 
request was never granted. 

Without any charge being proved 
against her, without any form of 
trial, Cecil sent her, a sovereign 
Queen, from prison to prison—Bol- 
ton, Tutbury, Wynfield, Sheffield, 
Chartley, Fotheringhay — treating 
her with increasing rigor, while 
she continued, as was her right, to 
plot for her escape with her friends 
in England and abroad. To add to 
her misery she learned that her 
son had deserted her cause and 
had become a pensioner of Eng- 
land. 

Cecil played continuously upon 
Elizabeth’s fears of assassination, 
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by pointing out to her the murders 
of Moray, Lennox, and William of 
Orange, and by urging his spies to 
foster and then frustrate plot after 
plot against her life. In 1584 he 
invented the Bond of Association, 
which pledged every noble to de- 
fend the Queen against her 
enemies, and to prosecute to the 
death persons by whom or for 
whom plots to kill the Queen were 
planned. Parliament passed a law 
to that effect the following year, 
and this strange addition to the 
law of treason plainly aimed at 
Mary Stuart. Finally three scoun- 
drels of Walsingham’s secret serv- 
ice involved Babington in a plot to 
liberate Mary and to murder Eliza- 
beth. Cecil could not send Mary 
to the block for plotting her free- 
dom; he could and did kill her by 
forging a passage in one of her let- 
ters to Babington which apparently 
approved the murder plot against 
Elizabeth. Walsingham admitted 
that the postscript to this letter 
had been forged! On this one let- 
ter Mary was indicted for treason 
according to the law passed ex- 
pressly for the purpose, and was 
condemned to death by a packed 
jury of thirty-six of Cecil’s friends. 
Unjustly denied counsel, she made 
a strong defense, declaring under 
oath that her letter had been inter- 
polated, and asking why Babington 
had been executed before she had 
had a chance to confront him. She 
wasted her time; her death had 
been decreed beforehand. 
Elizabeth did not like to accept 
the responsibility of Mary’s death 
in the sight of Europe. So she 
asked Sir Amias Paulet, Mary’s 
custodian, to have her secretly as- 
sassinated. A joint letter from 
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Cecil and Walsingham to that ef- 
fect was sent to him but he refused, 
knowing full well that had he con- 
sented he would have been exe- 
cuted himself soon after for the 
murder. Elizabeth at last signed 
Mary’s death warrant, but hypo- 
critically asked her secretary, Davi- 
son, not to deliver it. Cecil in bed 
with gout at the time summoned 
his Council and told them to go 
ahead with Mary’s execution. He 
knew Elizabeth’s real mind, for he 
had ruled it for years. Poor Davi- 
son was made the scapegoat, and 
was fined and imprisoned for obey- 
ing the expressed wish of his dis- 
honest sovereign. 

Mary received the notice of her 
execution calmly, declaring that the 
day she had long desired was now 
at hand; that she had been impris- 
oned for nearly twenty years, use- 
less to others and a burden to her- 
self; that she could hope for no 
more honorable and no happier 
death than the shedding of her 
blood for her religion. She then 
took an oath upon the New Testa- 
ment that she had in no way 
sought or consented to the death of 
England’s Queen. 

Like a Queen Mary Stuart 
bravely died, declaring to the world 
her innocence, and like a good 
Catholic she pardoned all her 
enemies, praying for her despicable 
son, James, and her heartless mur- 
derer, Elizabeth. In her funeral 
sermon preached at the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, the Archbishop of 
Bourges, Renaud de Beaune, de- 
clared that “she was accused and 
found guilty of no other crime 
than her Catholicism.” Two Popes, 
Benedict XIV. and Pius VI., de- 
clared her a martyr to her religion. 








THE CALL OF THE ANGELUS 


By JoHN Moopy 


SMALL log-cabin studio built 
on a slope about two hun- 
dred yards distant from the shore 
of a pretty mountain lake, and al- 
most completely hemmed in by 
woodland surroundings. There are 
vistas and glimpses of this lake and 
of the hills beyond, while all around 
is a tangle of mountain laurel, 
which, when blooming in June, 
spreads a white and pink carpet 
under the trees. The sun sets di- 
rectly over the lake in the summer 
season, and from the camp one 
often can see, through the trees at 
sunset, a golden sheen glistening on 
the gently rippling waters. Or if 
the day is wholly calm the surface 
of the lake may look like a shining 
golden floor. 

It was on just such an evening 
of golden sunlight some years ago 
that I rowed across the lake from 
the opposite shore to spend a week- 
end at the camp. In those days it 
could be reached only by boat, for 
the surrounding shore was a verita- 
ble tangle of trees and brambles, 
and there was no road, not even a 
trail, to the eastern side of the lake. 

As I crossed the lake in my little 
flat bottom boat that Saturday eve- 
ning, the western sky was speckled 
with fleecy clouds all in a riot of 
color from the blood-red sun, which 
was sinking behind the western 
ridge. The scene was too enchant- 
ing to ignore or to leave; its beauty 
was unforgettable. I rested my 
oars and allowed the boat to drift 
while I contemplated this master- 
piece of nature and tried to meditate 
on its meaning. 


There was perfect stillness; not 
a ripple on the water, not another 
boat in sight. Silently I sat in that 
slowly drifting boat, watching the 
colors as they mingled and sof- 
tened. Then suddenly, across the 
lake, came the bursting peal of a 
bell. It was the evening Angelus at 
the Dominican convent on the ridge 
beyond the western shore. And in 
my mood of that moment, alone 
as I sat under those radiant skies, 
the ringing of this bell did indeed 
seem to me a call to praise and 
prayer. But I lingered on. Not 
only did I stay to watch the sun- 
set fade away, but waited in the 
gathering darkness until the stars, 
one by one, then ten by ten and 
more, began to dot the sky; and it 
was ten o’clock that night when I 
lighted my fire and prepared my 
evening meal. 

For much of my life prior to 
these latter days I had been hover- 
ing on the borderland of vague 
pantheistic beliefs, as do so many 
who love to ramble in the woods, 
roam over the hills, or go down to 
the sea in ships. Apostrophes to 
nature were among my favorite 
poems, and snatches from that 
great pantheistic masterpiece, 
Wordsworth’s “Lines written at 
Tintern Abbey,” came always to 
my mind with sunsets, moonlight 
nights, views of snow-clad peaks or 
in the crashing of the thunder. 
But now, even under all the majestic 
beauty of these painted skies, none 
of these old poetic phantasies 
seemed to satisfy. Though I still 
might feel the presence, with 
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Wordsworth, of “a motion and a 
spirit that rolls through all things,” 
yet this mere “feeling” brought me 
no particular peace or satisfaction. 
It only made the ever-baffling mys- 
tery of life sink deeper into my 
consciousness. 

In a sense I was at the parting 
of the ways, for I had latterly been 
studying the philosophers more 
deeply than before, and had at last 
become convinced that the notion 
of a God-in-nature, a_ so-called 
World-Soul, was simply a blind 
confusion of the finite and the in- 
finite. The age-old illusion, which 
appears to have fascinated anew so 
many modern minds, that this is a 
self-formed and self-developing uni- 
verse, and, conceived as a whole, is 
“God,” I had finally come to see 
was utterly untenable. 

And now, looking back on those 
years behind me, when I had floun- 
dered through Plotinus and his 
neo-Platonic school, and had wan- 
dered into the many jungles of Ori- 
ental mysticism and out, only to 
find myself ultimately confronted 
with unadulterated atheism—these 
Memories warned me once again 
that there was no answer here. 
What nonsense to assume that the 
Creator and that which He had 
created, were one and the same 
thing. No, a pantheistic, purely 
“immanent” God appealed to me 
no longer. And as for that mod- 
ern conception of an “evolving” 
finite God—that by-product of the 
organic evolution mania, now dy- 
ing a well-merited death—this was 
even more ludicrous than the mod- 
ern “humanist” notion that man 
himself is the only “God” there is. 

Yes, all the prattle of the pan- 
theists, all the nonsense of the 
modern pseudo-scientists, were but 
vaporings to me now. Like many 
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men of my generation I had for 
long assumed that “Evolution” was 
a sufficient answer to the riddle of 
life; but now, with the cobwebs 
brushed away, it was clear enough 
to me that Evolution—mere growth 
and development—cannot be crea- 
tion; nothing can begin to be with- 
out some adequate efficient cause. 

And so it always came back to 
me, as it does to so many,—this 
primary problem of a First Cause. 
These painted skies, these twin- 
kling stars, these living trees and 
waters, this thing called life, ani- 
mal life, human life, my life—by 
what Power had they come into 
being? 

But even as I asked these ques- 
tions, I knew I had the answer. I 
had for instance, been reading 
much of St. Thomas Aquinas of 
late, and also of St. Augustine; and 
now, while watching these colors 
of the Master Painter in the skies 
above my head, this paragraph 
from the latter Saint’s Confessions 
came tumbling through my mind: 

“I asked the earth, and it said, 
‘I am not He,’ and all things that 
are in the earth confessed the same. 
I asked the sea, the deeps and all 
creeping things, and they answered, 
‘We are not thy God, seek Him 
above us.’ I asked the subtle air, 
and with all its inhabitants this air 
made answer, ‘Anaximenes is de- 
ceived, I am not thy God.’ I asked 
the heavens, the sun, the moon, the 
stars, ‘Neither are we,’ said they, 
‘the God thou seekest.’ And to all 
they who stood before the portals 
of my soul, my senses five, I said, 
‘As to my God, you say you are not 
He; but tell me something of what 
He is.” And with a mighty voice 
did they cry out, ‘It is He Who 
made us.’” 

Yes, I reasoned, this is the an- 
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swer; there is some Supreme Be- 
ing, above and beyond and wholly 
independent of nature and its laws, 
some Being transcendent, omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, Who is the Cre- 
ator, the First Mover. Only such 
a Supreme Being could we call God. 

But what, who, where, was this 
God? Was He in these skies, 
which were so radiant in that gor- 
geous evening hour? Was He in 
that golden floor of water? Was 
He in the living trees and flowers 
about me, or was He in the twin- 
kling stars above my head? Yes, 
indwelling perhaps, in a_ special 
sense, in all these things; but these 
things in themselves could not be 
the Deity, nor any part thereof. 
As the whole cosmos had cried out 
to the Saint, “We are not thy God, 
seek Him above us.” 

My thoughts ran on. Yes, this 
God of mine does indeed reveal His 
existence in His works; but how, in 
all this wonderful world of His cre- 
ation, does He reveal His purpose, 
His plan, His intentions toward His 
living creatures; toward man, the 
apex of His handiwork on earth? 
Indeed, what is there in nature, in 
the beauty of the sunsets, in the 
majesty of the mountains, in all of 
the wonders of life about us, to give 
meaning to the mysteries of birth 
and death, or to guide our feet in 
the way of peace? Where are the 
answers to, or the explanations of, 
the problems of evil and suffering, 
of virtue and vice, of the persistent 
faulty attributes of humans, of the 
calamities, physical, mental and 
moral, which continuously confront 
the human race? 

And so it was that during those 
hours while I watched nature in 
her processes from the setting of 
the sun on through the evening 
until the darkness fell and the 
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myriad stars sent down their rays 
of light; those hours of silence 
when nature seemed to give her 
own full answer to all we can know 
of God through her, my mental 
state still was one of discontent 
and doubt. These baffling questions 
seemed to have no answer. A\l- 
though the evidence of His works 
indeed does prove that a great tran- 
scendent God exists, must this not 
be the limit of our knowledge of 
Him? How else has He revealed 
Himself? Though we see the stars, 
we walk in darkness, do we not? 

Then, at last, far into the night 
and after a restless, troubled sleep, 
I awoke and remembered some- 
thing—the tolling of the Angelus at 
the convent chapel across the lake, 
which had broken the silence just 
as the setting sun was painting its 
colors on the sky. And now, wide 
awake, I restored this incident to 
my mental picture; and intuitively 
I seemed to realize that my medi- 
tation on God in His Revelation was 
all to do again, for I had forgotten 
that which even then I vaguely 
guessed might give the answer to 
it all. 

Now here is where the non-Cath- 
olic, the pantheist and the pagan 
will raise their eyes in incredulity. 
For what significance could there 
be in the sound of a mere church 
bell breaking in on nature’s vast 
panorama? What a trivial thing! 
Trivial, yes, to all but Catholics; 
and certainly I was not a Catholic 
yet. But as I had studied panthe- 
ism and materialism in earlier 
days, so had I been studying Ca- 
tholicism in these latter days. I 
knew that the Angelus was a sym- 
bol of devotion in honor of the In- 
carnation of Our Lord and a ven- 
eration of His Blessed Mother; or, 
more specifically, a commemoration 
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of the Annunciation to Mary by the 
Angel Gabriel that she—a virgin— 
was to be the Mother of Jesus 
Christ; the Word to be “made 
flesh” through the power of the 
Holy Spirit. Angelus Domini nun- 
tiavit Mariz (The Angel of the 
Lord declared unto Mary) were, I 
knew, words of the profoundest 
meaning to the devout Catholic. 
Perhaps I had understood the 
meaning of the Angelus call longer 
than I realized, but if so, it had 
ever seemed fantastic and super- 
stitious to take literally that which 
I had always believed, as a Protes- 
tant, was at best a mere symbol— 
the Virgin Birth. When, in earlier 
days, I had called myself a Chris- 
tian, I had viewed the life of Christ 
with purely modern eyes, and had 
rejected everything which seemed 
to contradict “the laws of nature.” 
And even now, though I had been 
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studying deeply, and the Catholic 
conception of super-nature was be- 
ginning to break down my preju- 
dices, yet the notion that the laws 
of nature were the only final laws, 
still continued to obsess me. This 
was of course making God, Who 
had created nature and its laws, 
subject to that which He had cre- 
ated;—an utter absurdity, for how 
can the infinite be subject to the 
finite? But I did not as yet see 
this clearly. The fog of false con- 
ceptions still obscured the bright 
sunlight of the Supernatural. 
Nevertheless, after that night of 
confused meditation, when in the 
early morning, the call of the An- 
gelus again came floating through 
the air, I arose and crossed the 
lake to attend the convent Mass. 
And there, in the very Presence of 
Him Whom I sought to know, these 
clouds of doubt began to disappear. 











WE RE-DISCOVER THE CARIBBEAN 


By JAMES W. BENNETT 


E movement of vast hordes of 

people is never haphazard; 
there is always a reason for a heg- 
ira. For the past three years this 
mass motion has been steadily 
growing in intensity until it has 
now gained many of the aspects of 
a natural phenomenon. The major 
portion of the ships that formerly 
traversed the Atlantic sea lanes are 
now being deflected to meet this 
new imperative demand. Ocean 
greyhounds, built to consume nau- 
tical miles at racing speed, to-day 
dawdle like lame old grandmothers 
en route to Bermuda, Cuba, the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, and particular- 
ly to those small islets which rise 
so serenely from purple tropic seas: 
the Windward and Leeward Archi- 
pelagoes. 

The attraction of Havana, Ham- 
ilton or Nassau for the sophisticate 
is understandable. Gayety and golf 
are to be found at these resorts, 
dancing and dining-with-a-wine- 
card-at-the-elbow. But what mag- 
net draws him in even greater 
numbers to the Caribbean Islands? 
They are small, they do not glitter, 
they are not even remotely aware 
of the meaning of “hi-life.” 

It is precisely in this understate- 
ment of values that lies the charm 
of the Lesser Antilles. There, the 
laborers from the cane fields sleep 
in serried ranks under the flame 
trees of an esplanade. Nor is this 
somnolence—arrogant and pro- 
found—disturbed by the thunder- 
ing herd of cruise-boaters. The hot 
midday air is redolent of copra and 


rum. The traveler looks upon life 
as it was lived a hundred years ago. 
It is primitive, it is tranquil, it is 
—in a word—romantic. 

On the Caribbean route after five 
days of steady southward steaming, 
the first island encountered is the 
American possession of St. Thomas. 
Hours before docking, the ship is 
astir. For the masculine passen- 
gers, wool knickerbockers have giv- 
en place to linens. The women ap- 
pear in pale tinted silks. The sea 
has lost its grim and wintery look. 
The bar has lost all but two or 
three habitués who mournfully de- 
plore this blether about landing as 
an interruption to the serious busi- 
ness of alcoholically restoring the 
ganglions. The decks have lost 
those frail ladies who—prone and 
wan in steamer chairs—have been 
subsisting upon toast and orange 
juice. 

Seen from a distance, St. Thomas 
might be an illustration torn from 
a boy’s book of corsair tales. And 
many an old boy aboard, watching 
this isle of the Caribbees rise mist- 
ily from a cobalt sea, glimpsing the 
outline of a tower alleged to have 
been a pirate’s stronghold, is at- 
tacked by an inexplicable nostalgia. 
For him, the swaggering buccaneers 
who careened their black-flagged 
ships on silver strands, who waved 
cutlasses and stuck lighted cannon 
fuses in their tarry hair, live again. 
His imagination is inflamed by the 
names of those smaller nearby is- 
lets: “Dead Man’s Chest,” “Fallen 
Jerusalem,” “Rum Island.” 
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Once ashore in Charlotte Amalia, 
the capital and the principal port, 
the illusion changes. The traveler 
finds himself pacing the streets of 
a Danish town—practically un- 
touched in its original quaintness, 
as less than two decades ago the 
United States bought this island 
from Denmark. It is Scandinavian 
in structure, yet with an exotic 
tinge. The stuccoed dwellings 
perched on its three hills are 
stained bright orange, cerulean 
blue, or old rose, and uniformly 
topped with gay vermilion roofs. 
The population is dusky. Saunter- 
ing along the narrow, cobbled 
streets are Negro women bearing 
upon their heads huge baskets or 
trays filled with pigeon-peas, fish 
or faggots. These women have 
backs like ramrods and the easy 
gait of athletes—a heritage of the 
days when St. Thomas was a free 
port and they worked to coal the 
ships of all nations. 

In front of a small shop on the 
main street, a riot appears to be in 
progress. Gentlemen from the ship 
are harshly elbowing one another 
in an endeavor to enter. The sign 
before the door says: 

“Original St. Thomas Bay Rum.” 

Inside the dim cool shop, its 
walls lined with gigantic casks, the 
men from the cruise-boat ask re- 
peatedly: 

“Can it be drunk?” 

“No,” wearily answers the colo- 
rado maduro dispensing clerk. 
“You put it gently upon the face 
ahfter the shav’.” 

In spite of its lack of potability, 
many bottles are bought. For days 
subsequently, the ship’s male pas- 
sengers are odorous with the lo- 
tion placed gently upon the face 
ahfter the shav’. 

Stopping at the islands of St. 


Croix and Antigua, the sea bathing 
occupies the cruise-boater to the 
exclusion of sight-seeing. He is un- 
able to resist a dip in waters that 
are warm and gentle and tinted an 
ineffable blue. But his attention is 
caught by St. Kitts, a veritable bit 
of old England brought piecemeal 
to the tropics. If he has never 
glimpsed Piccadilly Circus, he is 
here given an opportunity to gaze 
upon a Bovril sign in all its glory. 
He will see Englishmen twinkling 
about in shorts that expose bare 
brown knees, engaged in Albion’s 
colonial commerce. He may even 
flush a curate in gaiters and shovel 
hat. 

Mingling with the handful of 
British are the omnipresent na- 
tives. The women, for the most 
part, cling to the bright hued head- 
cloths and shapeless gowns. Yet 
a few of the younger Negresses 
wear surprisingly modern hats—a 
style not more than three years 
old. A steady and profitable traf- 
fic is carried on in out-moded head- 
gear, some of the surplus stock of 
American women’s hat manufac- 
turers being regularly shipped to 
the West Indies. And, judging 
from the low-waisted, knee-length 
dresses which These Moderns of 
the Caribbean parade, there must 
also be a thriving trade in remain- 
dered frocks. 

From the beginning St. Kitts has 
been British. Only for a brief 
space did it fall under French rule. 
To the French it owes the naming 
of its capital and port: Basse 
Terre, but beyond this the Latins 
were unable to leave any impres- 
sion. The houses are soberly Brit- 
ish, of gray weathered wood with 
Georgian porticoes and delicate 
fan-lights —incongruously shaded 
by royal palms. 
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In the old days, it was to St. 
Kitts that the sweepings of the 
English prisons were brought. A 
sugar planter would sail to Eng- 
land with a bag of gold guineas. 
He would buy out Newgate Prison, 
paying the jailor so much per 
felon. The planter from St. Kitts 
was not altruistically purchasing 
the freedom of the poor unfortu- 
nates incarcerated there; he was 
sentencing them to a life that 
would make Newgate seem a para- 
dise in comparison. They were 
chained together and marched to 
the ship. Each was fettered below 
decks for the entire voyage. A good- 
ly proportion of them were fortu- 
nate enough to die on that journey. 
Those who survived were sent into 
the sugar cane fields of St. Kitts 
and its smaller satellite island, 
Nevis. There, they labored as 
slaves for the remainder of their 
lives beneath a torrid cruel sun, 
their backs raw from an overseer’s 
whip. 

Later, when slaves could be 
brought more cheaply from Africa, 
Newgate’s dismal traffic ended. To- 
day, the descendants of those 
Congo serfs make up the major 
portion of the population of the 
West Indies. 

At St. Kitts the focus of interest 
for the cruise-boater is Brimstone 
Hill. Into a wheezy motor car he 
piles, and is bumped over execrable 
roads to this eminence which over- 
looks the island. The pervading 
color is the green of waving cane. 
The eye follows these undulant, 
verdant hills until it falls in relief 
upon the sea stretching in deep in- 
digo to apparent infinity. Brim- 


stone Hill is a monument to the 
bellicose instincts of man and a 
mute commentary on changing con- 
ditions of warfare. 


A huge for- 
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tress, more than a century old, it 
was once considered to be as im- 
pregnable as Gibraltar. To-day it 
could be razed by half a score of 
easy shots from a single warship. 
Here, amid the melancholy ruins of 
sally port and redoubt, of ramp and 
bastion, of magazine cellars and 
gun pits, echoes the whir of fruit 
bats and the click of the tourist’s 
movie camera. 

Economic laws have brought 
about this desuetude. Once, West 
Indian sugar was a large source of 
income to the British Empire. It 
was for the sugar lands that the 
French and English waged a bitter 
and bloody war for many years in 
these Caribbean islands. To-day 
the planter at St. Kitts considers 
himself fortunate if he can pay the 
expenses of cutting and shipping 
his cane to the island’s antiquated 
mills. Many of the planters are al- 
lowing their fields to lie fallow. 
Why modernize a fort to guard that 
which is unwanted? Napoleon won 
a hundred years of warfare when 
he encouraged the growth of the 
sugar beet in France. 


The Island of Guadeloupe lies to 
the southeast of St. Kitts and this 
is France superimposed upon the 
tropics. The grilled windows at 
the port of Point a Pitre are 
French, as are the mansard roofs, 
the wrought-iron balconies, the 
signs over the shops: “Boulan- 
gerie,” “Epicerie,” “Marchand de 
Tabac.” Yet, broad damp stains 
on the walls, lichens, tangled gar- 
dens with their tuberoses, gar- 
denias and tiger orchids—these are 
the marks of the fecund, ever-en- 
croaching jungle which lies omi- 
nously back of the port. 

Here, a distant babble of voices 
draws the traveler from the jetty 
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where he has disembarked in row- 
boats, to Le Marché. At the mar- 
ket, hundreds of Negro women 
crouch upon their haunches, pa- 
tiently bargaining for long, long 
moments over a tiny sack of na- 
tive-grown indigo or a single yam. 
A girl barters a chicken for a bit 
of fish plus a paper spill of snuff, 
a “finger” banana and four small 
sticks of charcoal. 

The market is a confusion of 
color. The rare harmonious hues 
of gaily printed cottons, the lilacs, 
the rose madders and ochres form 
an unending variety of patterns. 
For this is colonial France exactly 
as it must have been at the end of 
the eighteenth century. The skirts 
of the women are incredibly volu- 
minous, starched to an expansive 
width, their dipping trains tucked 
up and caught at the high waist- 
band. Over their bosoms are de- 
corously folded kerchiefs of bril- 
liant, contrasting shades. Plaid 
turbans are bound about their 
heads, the ends fantastically tied 
into little jutting horns. There is 
a fastidiousness in their garments 
and in their carriage that can only 
have been acquired by aping the 
studied manners of the grandes 
dames of the old régime. For these 
Negresses are the descendants of 
slaves who proudly served great 
ladies in exile on their sugar plan- 
tations. 

Occasionally there will appear a 
type which is pure Nubian, scantily 
clothed, statuesque as a savage. 
Such a one comes from a line of 
field slaves, having never known 
the amenities of a French house- 
hold. She still retains the primi- 
tive characteristics of the African, 
barbarous and curiously aloof. 

As the American tourist threads 
his way among these people, he is 


ignored as though he wore a cloak 
of invisibility. The throng seems 
intent upon its own affairs, en- 
gaged in parleys more important, 
even, than this daily barter. He 
wonders uneasily if these can be 
the women who are known to 
gather at night in the far hills, 
hearkening to the blood-fretting 
resonance of a palm log beaten in 
a slow cadence. What secrets do 
they hide of goat sacrifices before 
stone altars in the dark of the 
moon? What memories of or- 
giastic dances ending in trances 
of pure catalepsy? What Voodoo 
charms do they wear next to their 
hearts—guaranteed to hold a lover 
or kill an enemy? 

Who can answer such queries? 
Not the French, although they are 
acutely aware of a mystic pagean- 
try that proceeds behind a veil of 
never-lifted secrecy. 


Just beyond Guadeloupe is Do- 
minica, lying verdant upon the still, 
southern sea, a paradise almost 
untouched by man, a survival of 
the primeval. Pointed mountain 
peaks jut sharply into the sky, 
their summits wreathed with chap- 
lets of clouds. Heavy jungle for- 
ests clothe the uplands. Always 
there is one faint trace of smoke 
spiraling from the dense jungle 
growth of the hills. In the crepus- 
cule, one has an odd sense that 
man has just sfruck flint and has 
lighted the first evening fire. 

Actually, Dominica was one of 
the first islands in the Caribbean 
to be discovered by Europe—by 
Columbus on his second voyage to 


‘the New World, in 1493. The ele- 


ments of this jointure were dra- 
matic. The sailors, frightened and 
mutinous at being so long out of 
sight of land, sent a deputation to 
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Columbus, uttering dire threats. In 
desperation, he promised them that 
the very next morning they would 
make landfall. They did! When 
dawn flamed in the sky, the ship 
was found to be just off the shore 
of a beautiful, unknown isle. That 
day was Sunday. Columbus grate- 
fully named the island for the Sab- 
bath: “Dominica.” 

To-day, in the jungle forests of 
Dominica, there still dwells a 
dwindling group of those Carib In- 
dians whose ancestors had smil- 
ingly welcomed America’s dis- 
coverer. When later Spanish ex- 
plorers arrived, and the brutal na- 
ture of the conquering white man 
became evident, the gentle Caribs 
learned to fight. Desperately, 
bloodily, they defended their moun- 
tain huts and their lives. In the 
other islands they were soon ex- 
terminated; but in Dominica they 
found a natural stronghold. For 
the not inconsiderable period of 
255 years, they held the island 
against the Spanish, the French 
and the English. Eventually—still 
waging sanguinary war—they were 
forced to the farthermost moun- 
tain fastnesses which they still re- 
tain, but Dominica has become a 
colony of England. 

It is on Dominica that the high- 
est peak of the Lesser Antilles 
rises, Morne Diablotin, reaching an 
elevation of 5,000 feet. Because of 
its mountainous character, the is- 
land offers a number of hair-rais- 
ing automobile drives. The Negro 
drivers there have certain idées 
fixes about taking corners only on 
two wheels. “I h’ahm veree safe 
drivah!” one of them will tell you as 
you climb into his car—usually a 
shining new Chevrolet. Most of 
the cars operating in the Caribbean 
are new and shining, and the rea- 
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son is not far to seek: they rarely 
have an opportunity to grow anti- 
quated; the ends they meet are too 
violent. 

The engine roars. The driver 
initiates proceedings by endeavor- 
ing earnestly to run down a 
woman, basket on her head. 
Swoop! Up a hill in high gear. 
Around a hair-pin curve—in high. 
Over a somnolent pig in the mid- 
dle of the road—still in high. 
Bump, bump, over great ruts. Ex- 
postulations are useless. Over his 
shoulder, the chauffeur calls cheer- 
ily: “Don’ worry! I h’ahm veree 
good drivah! Veree safe drivah!” 

Then, when the heights are 
reached (some three thousand feet 
above the sea), and the sightseer 
has gazed upon panoramas of 
mountain and sea and jungle that 
stun him with their grandeur, he 
has to face that little matter of the 
downward trip. 

Swooooop! Not in high, now— 
that would be too slow—but with 
the engine off, coasting. On the 
hot air arises the hotter smell of 
smoking brake-bands. The vistas 
of mountain valley and lapis sea 
are tantalizing, but the car does 
not pause in its rocket-like descent. 
A brown face is raised in wonder 
from the doorway of a hut of nipa 
palm, then is hidden by choking 
clouds of dust. . . . With luck, the 
esplanade of Roseau, the port, is 
reached. At a tottering run, with 
blanched face, the motorist sets 
a course for the nearest pub, there 
to fortify his quivering nerves with 
a planter’s punch. 

Later, when the horror of the 
drive has begun to fade, the 
memory of beauty, almost unearth- 
ly in its magnificence, begins to 
steal over him. He has glimpsed 
a land not greatly unlike that in 
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which the dinosaur once roamed, 
of orchids and tree ferns, prehis- 
torie. ... 


The overture to the most strik- 
ing drama of the Caribbees begins 
about three o’clock in the morning. 
One is awakened by hearing loud 
whispers addressed to the occupant 
of the next stateroom: 

“Bill! Get up! We’re just com- 
ing to the Island of Martinique!” 

To which Bill answers patheti- 
cally: “Don’ care if w’are! Go 
*way an’ le’mme sleep! Will you 
please go ’way!” 

After this dialogue—with only 
unimportant variations—has con- 
tinued for ten minutes, the occu- 
pants of the entire corridor arise 
to investigate. Hastily wriggling 
into dressing gowns, they march 
somnolently to the deck. There, 
the sleep is dashed from their eyes; 
there, they remain, attaching 
themselves firmly to the rail. 

The object of their scrutiny is 
Mont Pelée—Mont Pelée in erup- 
tion. A red glow lights the night 
sky. Sparks—they seem to be 
sparks, seen from the distance, al- 
though they are great bowlders— 
spray from the crater. There is a 
glorious instant when down from 
the summit flows a crimson lava- 
fall. 

With the growing light, the 
watchers at the ship’s rail can dis- 
tinguish at the volcano’s base the 
ruins of what was once the loveli- 
est city in the West Indies, St. 
Pierre. In the United States that 
appalling tragedy is almost forgot- 
ten, but in the Caribbean its 
memory is as clear as though it 
had happened yesterday. It is 
etched upon the West Indian mind 
with indelible corrosive. 

St. Pierre had been warned. 
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Three days before the disaster, a 
river of boiling mud, traveling at 
the speed of a mile a minute, had 
swept down a dry creek bed some 
distance from the town. A fine 
white ash had blunted the shining 
javelins of the sun, and a hot wind 
like the sirocco had risen. From 
Pelée had come rumblings, as 
though Titans were engaged in a 


giant game of lawn bowls... . But 
the disturbance lulled and _ the 
warning went unheeded. Not a 


soul in the debonair town—the 
most Parisian of all the cities in 
the French West Indies—thought 
to flee. The people were rather 
proud of the idiosyncracies of their 
volcano; it offered one of the amus- 
ing spectacles of their delightful 
life. 

Then, just after seven o’clock on 
the morning of May 8, 1902, Pelée 
took her needless and dreadful 
vengeance upon the gay little city. 
The crater yawned hideously. 
With the speed of a projectile from 
the gun of a warship, a heliotrope- 
colored cloud shot into the air. Al- 
most instantly it fell, fell with pre- 
cision—a_ direct hit—upon _ St. 
Pierre. It detonated with a thun- 
derous roar. Instantly every inch | 
of the town was ablaze. Darkness 
veiled the city, mercifully hiding 
the appalling chaos. The cloud 
had been composed of liquid fire 
and incandescent gas. 

In less than sixty seconds (it has 
been estimated), the thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants died. One lone 
man, a Negro prisoner in an un- 
derground cell of the city bastille, 
survived. 

Even the ships in the bay did not 
escape. Only one of the eighteen, 
anchored there, weathered the cata- 
clysm. It owed its survival to the 
fact that it had just come in and 
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was still standing far out in the 
roadstead, awaiting quarantine. 
Yet every sailor on its deck was 
burned to death. 

St. Pierre has never been rebuilt. 
Why try to recapture the fragile 
romance of the past? The city re- 
mains, however, as a_ lavender 
memory of the delights of a van- 
ished era. 


Searcely less awe-inspiring than 
Pelée, the Pitons guard the south- 
ern slopes of St. Lucia, the next is- 
land south of Martinique. These 
two pyramidal mountains rise 
abruptly from the sea with an 
energetic thrust of nearly three 
thousand feet. They are precise, 
geometric, reminiscent of a prob- 
lem in Conic Sections. 

The ship threads a careful way 
near them, so near that the pas- 
senger feels them looming abcve 
him, tremendous, terrifying, biot- 
ting out the sky with their huge 
masses. A whistle is blown. It re- 
bounds from the facets of the Pi- 
tons, echoing and reéchoing until 
the sound becomes bewildering, ut- 
terly fantastic. The trumpet of 
doom, a blast endlessly multiply- 
ing. 

St. Lucia—a tranquil island of 
great beauty—like many others of 
the Caribbean, has had a shuttle- 
cock existence, being alternately 
possessed by the British and the 
French. 

When it was held by the latter, 
King Louis XVI. caused to be erect- 
ed at the sulphur springs in the cen- 
ter of the island a spa designed 
after European models. Searchers 
for health came here, even from 
Paris, and it was a Mecca for the 
ailing inhabitants of the other West 
Indian isles. Gouty gentlemen, 


who had lived too well in Barba- 
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does or St. Kitts, took sloops and 
anchored at Castries, the capital of 
St. Lucia. Then, by carriage, they 
were borne to this spa, called Sou- 
friére. To-day the hot springs are 
all but forgotten. The jealous jun- 
gle is spreading its lianas over 
buildings where once Macaronis in 
periwigs and knees breeches and 
ladies in voluminous silks, with 
patches and patchouli, sought to 
beguile the time between baths 
with écarté and flirtations. 

In Castries, the visitor will be 
startled to find a dubious paternity 
fastened to him. He is followed by 
a kite’s tail of smiling, kinky- 
haired, ebon-faced children clad 
solely in shirts that reach only to 
their waists, who chant: 

“Papa, geeve me _ sheeleeng? 
Papa, nice Papa, you’ my Papa, 
you geeve ime sheeleeng?” 

In desperation, “Papa” usually 
gives it. 

There is another Caribbean pest 
who insists that the tourist give un- 
til it hurts. This is the half-grown 
boy who hurls himself upon the 
unsuspecting cruise-boater the in- 
stant the latter steps ashore. The 
boy’s slogan is always the same: 

“Mastah, I be you’ guide? Show 
you all thing’? Weethout me, no- 
theeng you weel see! I get you 
moto-cah. Show you chip place to 
buy bay rum, wee-skee, pair-fume. 
Show you beauti-fool scenery.” 

He will not be shaken off; he 
cannot be insulted. He displays a 
calm and dreadful pertinacity. He 
is not as deadly as the fer-de- 
lance, the Caribbean’s one poison- 
ous snake, yet he qualifies as being 
one of the few serpents in this 
Garden of Eden. He is even im- 
pervious to that unpraiseworthy 
deterrent, the swift kick. 

Far happier charmers of the re- 
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luctant penny are the diving girls 
and boys who surround the ship as 
it lies at anchor. In the clear green 
water, their bodies are like those 
of brown seals. Under they go, to 
appear again, breaking the crystal 
surface—a triumphant hand raised, 
displaying the coin that has been 
tossed from the deck. Occasion- 
ally a boy will do a swan dive from 


the ship’s bridge, striking the wa-. 


ter like a mahogany arrow—and 
almost as soundlessly. 

As the visitor saunters about 
Castries, he becomes increasingly 
aware of the ghosts of the past— 
in the guise of crumbling grave- 
stones that dot the hillsides. And 
a grim past this island has had! 
Swept by typhoid and yellow jack, 
the garrisons of the old fort on 
Morne Fortuné overlooking the 
port, have been repeatedly deci- 
mated. To its battlements stag- 
gered emaciated, gray-faced sol- 
diers—taking a last long look in 
the direction of Europe before they 
died. Added to this peril, in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, were the dangers of 
sanguinary Negro uprisings. 

To-day, these are only ghostly 
memories. Gone from Castries, 
from the entire Caribbean, is the 
dreaded yellow fever. Typhoid is 
practically extinct. And the West 
Indian Negro, cultivating his 
groves of limes and cacao, has no 
incentive for rebellion. Many a 
traveler, wandering pensively along 
the lanes of the trim little town, 
feels in his heart a not illogical 
envy for the uncomplicated, arca- 
dian existence of those dusky lime- 
and cacao-planters. 


On goes the cruise-boat. To Bar- 
badoes, where the English colonists 
once entertained a pleasant young 


Virginia aristocrat named George 
Washington. To Curacao, which 
is Holland transplanted to the 
tropics. To Trinidad, with its as- 
phalt lake that obligingly fills up 
over-night although hundreds of 
tons may have been taken from it 
the day before. But these lack the 
singular charm of the smaller 
Caribbean Isles, those brilliant lit- 
tle jewels set in the splintered sap- 
phire of the sea. 

Eventually the ship turns north- 
ward. A chill begins to tinge the 
balmly air. The Southern Cross 
disappears from the horizon and 
the Dipper flames in the night sky. 

At last comes the Captain’s Din- 
ner. In answer to a toast a red- 
faced man—wearing a blue coat 
with four sleeve stripes and a look 
of haunted desperation on his face 
—is heard to say with choking in- 
distinctness: 

“Thank you, Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Hope... had... pleasant 
voyage.” 

In the staterooms that night is 
perpetual bustle, the sound of 
trunks being dragged about and 
dropped. A few passengers gloom- 
ily pace the deck, eying a gray and 
sullen sea, their gaze actually be- 
ing turned inward. Words jumble 
melodiously in their minds. “Char- 
lotte Amalia, Basse Terre, Point a 
Pitre, Roseau.” Images rise of the 
drenched warm stillness of Carib- 
bean moonlight. Of harbors—seen 
from the ship—that gleam through 
the purple night like many-faceted 
diamonds. Of rose-hued dawns, 
with islands drowsing in a sea of 
amethyst and opal. Of bays haunt- 
ed by the shades of Edward Teach 
and Captain Kidd. Of the brave 
plumes of coco palms gently bend- 
ing in the trade winds... in a 
word, the Caribbees. 











THE APOSTLE OF TEMPERANCE 


Father Mathew 


By Tuomas F. HEALY 


HE Apostle must have prayed 
for strength as he looked along 

the shore line to the harbor that 
gave entrance to the country where 
he had been invited so many times. 
Each time he had declined; there 
had been too much work for him in 
his own land. But now he was 
here at last. New York waited to 
greet him with a public welcome 
and reception. There was a salute 
of guns. He was lauded. “Bene- 
factor of humanity,” the press 
called him. Dr. Channing of Bos- 
ton said: “History records no reve- 
lation like this. It is the great 
event of the present day. This 
man as the leader of the moral 
revolution ranks far above the 
heroes and statesmen of the times.” 
And the people told one another, 
“Father Mathew is here.” Then to 
the residence of Archbishop 
Hughes. They had met in Ireland, 
and the prelate’s letter had been 
the chief inducement of his visit. 
The American chapter had begun. 
But his own chapter was closing. 
The humble Irish friar must have 
prayed for strength. He was then 
a dying man. A paralytic stroke a 
year before had broken his health. 
More seizures were to come. He 
was already weary of many years’ 
journeyings in four countries. Yet 
here he began again, his titan spirit 
rose to the occasion, and for two 
and one half years he toured the 
United States. When he spoke the 
shadows of death fell from him. 
Four and five times a day he 


preached in great cathedrals, 
in cold town-halls and in poor 
little churches in the sticks, his 
pulpit never in the same _ spot. 
Bishops called him, and struggling 
pastors in lowly parishes. Father 
Mathew went. He was such a 
democrat, this man of such uncom- 
mon clay. He saw his mighty 
movement of true temperance es- 
tablished here. Then he sailed 
home to die. 

All in all he spent fourteen years 
in preaching temperance, leaving 
behind him an organization of so- 
cieties whose disciples to-day num- 
ber millions on both sides of the 
Atlantic. One is tempted to recall 
the similar duration of the late 
Prohibition experiment, bolstered 
with the guns and drums of a 
great democracy, with its hoarse- 
throated and well-heeled prophets. 
All that is now ignobly ended, save 
for the aftermath of evils in its 
wake. Prohibition but aggravated 
the evil and made the vice of in- 
temperance more gross and sordid 
than before, not to speak of the 
concomitant corruption it spread 
over the nation. And now the 
whole over-elaborated mechanism 
of the noble experiment is smashed 
to bits. The spirit of temperance 
eluded us. 

The work of the ailing Capuchin 
friar goes on. He lacked money, 
he had no visible force behind him; 
he was rather old-fashioned in a 
way, for he lived before the era of 
our official science and morality. 
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He did not have the super-man 
slant, he was not up on eugenic 
catchwords and social service slo- 
gans. He could not, for example, 
visualize the-two-cars-in-every-gar- 
age appeal or any other such shib- 
boleth bruited over the land to 
cover up the awful void of spiritual 
incompetency most of the uplift 
movements of our modern civiliza- 
tion to-day reveal. Father Mathew 
was a plain, hard-working sogarth 
aroon who saw in every man the im- 
age of God. Like his Master he was 
a man of loving kindness, and his 
appeal held no kin with official acts 
that try to make legal and formal 
what should spring from the human 
heart. The human heart has not 
changed much since his time; it may 
yield to intemperance, for it beats in 
frailty. Yet upon human frailty is 
builded solid and enduring things 
that are the glory of our humanity. 
Upon such frailty Father Mathew 
builded his edifice of true temper- 
ance; in the slums of cities where 
the devil has his many mansions, 
in the dark places of the hearts of 
the poor he built his shining tower. 
In that light it is interesting to-day 
to recall the facts of his life be- 
cause it remains such an inspira- 
tion to all who are solicitous about 
curbing the evils which he fought 
with so much success. 


Theobald Mathew was born on 
October 10, 1790, at Thomastown, 
just outside Cashel in Tipperary, 
Ireland. He came of a prominent 
family, whose forbears were once 
called Lords of Llandaff, and was 
the fourth of twelve children, which 
to this day is not considered an 
extra large household in Ireland. 
At twelve he was sent to St. Ca- 
nice’s Lay Academy in Kilkenny 
where for seven years he was edu- 
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cated; and in 1807 he went to May- 
nooth to study for the secular 
clergy. After but a year there he 
joined the Capuchin Order and was 
ordained by Archbishop Murray of 
Dublin on Easter Sunday, 1814. A 
year’s ministry followed in Kil- 
kenny, whence he was transferred 
to Cork, thenceforth to be his base 
and the city of his heart. 

At once he laid the foundations 
of his future fame. People flocked 
to his confessional. They spoke of 
his patience, of his understanding 
and sympathy, of his extreme kind- 
ness to the poor. He prepared him- 
self. He went out among his peo- 
ple. He set himself to learn the 
Irish language which he mastered 
thoroughly. For twenty-four years 
he worked in Cork before he be- 
gan his great crusade against intem- 
perance. During that time he or- 
ganized schools, industrial classes 
and benefit societies and was the 
first man to inaugurate a system of 
Catholic education in the country. 
He founded libraries and societies 
for the visitation of the sick among 
his poor. He won the complete love 
and confidence of his people. In 
the midst of his labors, in 1828, he 
was appointed by Cardinal Micara 
Provincial of the Capuchin Order 
in Ireland. However he sought no 
office. He was suggested to fill the 
vacancy of the Bishopric of Cork 
on the death of the incumbent, but 
Rome appointed another. He was 
glad; it gave him more time for 
work among his poor. In 1841 
Pope Gregory XVI. appointed him 
Commissary Apostolic of Ireland, 
and for ten years Father Mathew 
carried the extra burden of that 
office. His busiest year so far came 
in 1832, when the dread Asiatic 
cholera germ hit Cork. His days 
and nights were spent in the hos- 
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pitals visiting the victims of the 
pestilence, in the homes of the be- 
reaved, consoling them. 

In 1838 came the crisis of his 
life. How he met it reveals the 
man. It is to this writer the high- 
light of Father Mathew’s career. 
Crises in life come to most men; 
the story lies in the opportunity 
they make of them. Father Math- 
ew’s gesture was one of those rare 
things, an inevitable act, which 
shows the vital tone and intensity 
of a great character. His was a 
sudden decision, as sudden as all 
real things, but it was not impul- 
sive. He had long thought over it. 
Then he decided to act. 

He had seen drunkenness. As a 
director of the workhouse he saw 
its results in the husks of hu- 
manity helped there. He knew 
there was too much _ excessive 
drinking in Ireland. It is true that 
the history of the country had 
much to do with it. The entire so- 
cial order had for centuries been 
turned upside down, and the na- 
tion, almost severed from its own 
soul, lived a life that was an abso- 
lute falsification of its own being. 
The long-continued acts of oppres- 
sion were drying up the reservoir 
of its spiritual energy. Its rulers 
were none too eager to curb drink- 
ing, in fine they helped to augment 
it by trying to kill the Irish porter 
trade and to encourage the use of 
whiskies. A popular song went the 
rounds in Ireland in those days, 
“O, Whisky, Drink Divine,” which 
was written by a Corkman, a con- 
temporary of Father Mathew, Jo- 
seph O’Leary, who afterwards com- 
mitted suicide in London. Father 
Mathew saw all this. He saw drink 
destroying all national deliberation 
of purpose and holding the country 
from the attainment of its ideals. 
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Daily in his rounds he worried over 
the vice of intemperance, its stu- 
pidity, its extravagance, its futility 
and waste of time, its degradation 
of character, its spiritual cowardice, 
and the visitation of evil it brought 
upon wives, children and depend- 
ents. The mystifying wrong-head- 
edness and iniquity of it appalled 
him. It cut off the Light and ob- 
literated the mark of God upon 
men. He looked at it as a patriot 
and as a priest. 

Others before him had spoken 
against it. Frequently a pastor 
would denounce its local manifesta- 
tions from his pulpit, especially 
after the occasion of a drunken 
crime. But such sporadic outcries 
did not allay its growth. The situ- 
ation looked almost hopeless. Then 
Father Mathew acted. The hour 
was late but the man was ready. 

He had a close friend to whom 
he confided his plan, one William 
Martin, a Quaker. On April 10, 
1838, the two men went to the Ca- 
puchin’s schoolhouse. The friar 
put a large enrollment book on the 
table. He opened it. “Here goes in 
the Name of God!”—he said, and in- 
scribed the first entry: “The Rev. 
Theobald Mathew, C.C., No. 1.” 

That was his gesture. He took 
the pledge, formed a temperance 
society and resolved to devote the 
rest of his life to fighting intem- 
perance, to keep everlastingly at 
it. His vision was to infuse tem- 
perance into the national ideal as 
the only way to deliver his race 
from this captivity. It was a cru- 
sade he undertook to wage single- 
handed, a drab crusade calling on 
men to war not against others but 
against themselves, a battle which 
human nature is loth to enter. It 
was a daring mission in those days, 
it was unheard of. The time was 
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to come when he would be mobbed, 
insulted and thrown into jail. 

The arduous years began. He 
went to Limerick in 1839, where in 
four days he made 150,000 disci- 
ples. To Waterford where in three 
days he gathered 100,000 followers. 
That was the beginning of a march 
of success over the country in com- 
pleting his organization, until there 
was not a parish without its so- 
ciety, its rooms, its banner and its 
band. Dublin welcomed him in 
1840. Cardinal Wiseman visiting 
the metropolis lauded him. “A 
humble son of St. Francis has trav- 
eled your land preaching against 
the vice which was the greatest 
bane of your domestic happiness 
and spiritual welfare. His mission 
has succeeded beyond all human 
calculation.” 

The Apostle attended an inipor- 
tant dinner at Maynooth. There he 
met Archbishop Hughes of New 
York, who was a guest of the Duke 
of Leinster. The American prelate 
then formed his idea of inviting 
Father Mathew to America. But 
the friar’s work at home continued. 
He toured Ulster, and then jour- 
neyed back to Cork in 1842. In 
those three years crimes dropped 
by half, death sentences by five- 
sixths, and liquor consumption by 
more than half. Oddly enough 
many of his relations were distil- 
lers. He ruined them. A quotation 
from the diary of E. J. Hackett, 
who was related to Father Mathew 
by marriage, written in March, 
1843, reads: “Every teetotaler has 
gained morally and physically by 
the Movement, but my immediate 
family has been absolutely and to- 
tally ruined by Father Mathew’s 
Temperance Mission.” The Apostle 
had no time to think of relatives; 
he worked harder than ever. 
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Thackeray met the Apostle in 
Cork in 1842. The novelist’s words 
give an insight to the man: “Avoid- 
ing all political questions, no man 
seems more eager for the practical 
improvement of his country. Leases 
and rents, farming improvements, 
reading societies, music societies— 
he is full of these, and of his 
schemes of temperance above all.” 
The Apostle steered clear of poli- 
tics. He was a stickler for law and 
order, however, and hesitated not 
to speak his mind on that score. 
He denounced the secret societies, 
then springing up in Ireland, as 
the enemies of order. He hated all 
devilish things that flourished in 
darkness. 

Scotland called him, and he went, 
going by way of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Salford, through the dismal 
industrial towns of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. In London liquor in- 
terests hired hoodlums to mob him. 
In three months in that country he 
had added over 600,000 disciples to 
his Society. 

A year of trial came in 1846. 
Late in the Autumn it was found 
that the potato was rotting. Father 
Mathew was one of the first to no- 
tify the Government. The Famine 
came. The Apostle at once stopped 
the building of his church and gave 
over all the collected funds to char- 
ity. His organization faced extinc- 
tion. In two years Ireland lost 
2,000,000 souls. But his fortitude 
did not forsake him. He rebuilded 
the edifice where it was broken. 

A noted Englishwoman had come 
to Ireland, one Asenath Nicholson. 
She called on Father Mathew, and 
in her book, The Bible in Ireland, 
one reads of one of the hours of a 
busy day in the Apostle’s life. 


“Saturday, Ist February.—Called 
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at Father Mathew’s. His house is 
quite plain; the halldoor is fastened 
open from six in the morning, till 
the same time in the evening, wel- 
coming all to enter. The carpet of 
the hall is loose straw, and a woman 
sits at the entrance to receive and 
point the visitor to a room on the 
right, which is entirely devoid of or- 
naments, except caution to the in- 
temperate pasted upon the wall. 
Benches are arranged about the 
room for those in waiting, on one of 
which, in an obscure corner I took 
my seat, and saw the lame and de- 
formed, the clean and the filthy, the 
well-clad and the tattered, kneel and 
take the pledge, and enter their 
names in the book, which the clerk 
who registers them said counted five 
millions and four thousand. [The 
book referred to is the one Father 
Mathew first inscribed.] To the 
meanest beggar he speaks as kindly 
as to the titled gentleman, and to 
the suffering I often saw him slip 
a little change, bidding them de- 
part, and not disgrace him by 
breaking the pledge. 

“He invited me to dinner at five 
o’clock, and in his dining-room 
were no carpet, no sofa and not an 
appendage but what was absolutely 
necessary. The cooking, which is 
done by a man, is of the best kind. 
He seldom dines alone... . 

“The next evening a temperance 
meeting was held in a neatly deco- 
rated room, prepared by the poor 
fishwomen, who were teetotalers. 
‘You must go,” said Father Mathew, 
‘as you wish to see the poor. These 
women, five years ago, were the 
greatest nuisances in Cork; but 
they took the pledge, and not one of 
them has broken it.’... 

“I was a Protestant and they 
knew it. Father Mathew arose, and 
introduced me to the audience, tell- 
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ing them my object in Ireland was 
to visit the poor, and learn their 
true condition. . . . An old grey- 
haired priest arose, and said, ‘I have 
read of prophets, I have read of 
apostles, I have read of martyrs, 
but among them all, I never read 
nor heard that ever a woman left 
her country alone, to search out a 
poor people—to suffer privation 
with them—to learn their true con- 
dition. What shall we do for her, 
and how shall we express our grati- 
tude?’” 


By 1847 the fame of Father Math- 
ew’s work had spread to other 
lands. There were invitations from 
the Continent and from the United 
States. But his work in Ireland 
was not yet done. The Famine had 
hindered him. However he had 
sown the seed and it was bearing 
good fruit. O’Connell, the Liber- 
tor, called the Movement “a 
mighty miracle.” O’Connell died 
too that year. The Famine had 
broken his heart, and with dying 
breath he made a last appeal to 
Parliament to help his people out 
of their sufferings. It fell on deaf 
ears. In Lent, 1848, came the 
stroke which paralyzed the Apostle; 
he shook it off, but thereafter was 
not the same man. He knew his 
days were numbered. If he had 
then died his mission would have 
been accomplished in sufficient 
measure. Springing to life now 
were the implicit ideals which he 
knew were always latent in the 
Irish character. 


In 1849 another letter came from 
Archbishop Hughes. Father Mathew 
turned his eyes towards America. 
On July 2d he landed at Staten Is- 
land, accompanied by his secre- 
taries, the Messrs. O’Meara and Ma- 
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honey. After New York he went to 
Boston. There he escaped a trap 
set for him, and got his first taste 
of American politics. The two par- 
ties for and against the abolition 
of slavery tried to exploit his com- 
ing and draw him each to its side. 
The moment he arrived he received 
a letter of invitation to attend a 
meeting in observance of one of the 
great events of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies. He was reminded 
that he had himself in 1842 signed 
an address advocating the abolition 
of slavery. No less a person than 
William Lloyd Garrison called on 
him. Father Mathew declined. “I 
came to preach temperance,” he 
said. “I have as much as I can do 
to try to save men from the slavery 
of intemperance.” So he stuck to 
his last. He avoided all political 
and religious controversy. In Bos- 
ton he suffered a second stroke. He 
apologized. “I am sorry, yet not on 
my own account, that I can but 
speak in a manner unworthy of my 
noble friends around me, that I 
have not the strength, the eloquence 
I once had, yet I cannot complain 
of infirmities produced in the ef- 
fort towards temperance.” 

Then to Philadelphia, where he 
was the guest of Bishop Kenrick, 
and on December 18th, to Washing- 
ton, where he was accorded high 
honors. Congress passed a reso- 
lution admitting him to a seat on 
the floors of the House and the Sen- 
ate, a distinction previously con- 
ferred on but one foreigner, Lafay- 
ette. He was also a guest at a 
White House dinner. On to Rich- 
mond, to Wilmington, Charleston, 
Vicksburg, Little Rock, Nashville, 
Cincinnati, to name a few of the 
300 towns and cities he covered in 
his temperance tour. 
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An entry in Mr. O’Meara’s diary 
shows how the Apostle spent his 
days here: “December 23, 1849—Ar- 
rived at Richmond. Father Mathew 
suffered great pain. Mass at 7 
o’clock, followed by sermon and ad- 
ministration of pledge. At 11 o’clock 
followed the second sermon before 
immense audience, principally non- 
Catholic, with good success. We 
assist at Mass of thanksgiving, after 
which the Apostle preached a third 
time. I am astonished; 200 new 
teetotalers. A few friends dine with 
us. After Vespers Father Mathew 
gives his fourth sermon. The Prot- 
estants are surprised; and I cannot 
myself see how the Father can 
stand such exertions.” 

Savannah, Natchez, Mobile, New 
Orleans. At Hot Springs friends 
prevailed on him to rest for a few 
weeks. He met people he knew 
years before in the old country and 
in every case recalled them. It was 
said he never forgot a face, and had 
the traditional Irish memory. He 
had a great interest in every man 
as an individual; he was a Chris- 
tian in the full sense of the word. 
In New Orleans he stayed at the 
home of Col. Mansel White, a Tip- 
perary man; there he met Jenny 
Lind and P. T. Barnum, her man- 
ager. Going to Nashville he got an- 
other attack. The years of over- 
work were taking toll. In Decem- 
ber, 1851, he sailed for home. In 
his final address to the citizens of 
the United States he said: “My mis- 
sion among you closes to-day. I 
thank Heaven I have been instru- 
mental in adding to the ranks of 
temperance over 700,000 disciples 
in America. I bid you a reluctant 
farewell.” He had covered twenty- 
five States and journeyed 37,000 
miles. 


He lingered a few years. Hibs ill- 
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ness did not prevent his working as 
hard as ever. In February, 1852, 
he got another attack at Lehana, 
but rose within the week from his 
bed to go out among his poor. Two 
entries from the diary of Bartholo- 
mew Hackett, a relative of his, re- 
veal him in a new light: “June 18, 
1852—Kelliher of Killea came here 
to-day. He told me that he took 
up his wife to the Apostle of Tem- 
perance at Dr. Barter’s Hydropathic 
Establishment near Blarney; she 
could not bear to look at sun or 
moon, and had to keep her head al- 
together covered from the light; she 
also had her mouth awry for a long 
time. The Apostle placed his 
thumbs upon her eyeballs which he 
seemed to press very much, and 
after he did this three or four 
times she recovered her sight. He 
then knelt down and prayed over 
her and desired her to go home in 
the Name of God, and that she 
would be well. She has since quite 
recovered; this took place on last 
Wednesday. ...” “May 27, 1853 
—At Lehana. The Apostle was up 
before six o’clock. Crowds of poor 
people still follow him to take the 
pledge, and some seek to be cured 
of their various maladies. He at- 
tends them all and gives charity to 
many, however he makes it out.” 

His health now began definitely 
to break. Friends induced him to 
go to Madeira for a rest, but that 
brought no relief, and he returned 
to die in Cork on December 8, 1856. 
In the cemetery where he had for 
years buried his poor they buried 
him “as one mighty and mightily 


fallen, having done with his chiv- 
alry.” But no such Homeric line 
was graved on his simple tomb- 
stone. The inscription reads: “Fa- 
ther Mathew. The Apostle of Tem- 
perance. Born 10, October, 1790. 
Died 8, December, 1856. May he 
rest in peace.” 

The nation mourned him. They 
raised a monument to him in Cork 
and one in Dublin. But the monu- 
ment he built with his own hands 
was for him sufficient. The temper- 
ance societies he planned and mod- 
eled still function and are approved 
by the Holy See. In October, 1905, 
the Bishops of Ireland met at May- 
nooth under the late Cardinal Logue 
and commissioned the Capuchins to 
preach anew in Father Mathew’s 
memory the Temperance Crusade 
over the country. The friars have 
since been preaching temperance on 
a solid religious basis. The head- 
quarters are in the Father Mathew 
Memorial Hall in Dublin, the center 
of the social, educative and temper- 
ance work the great Apostle formu- 
lated. 

Youth was Father Mathew’s spe- 
cial concern. He not only fought 
the evils of his day but he builded 
for his nation’s and humanity’s to- 
morrows by inculcating the princi- 
ples of true temperance in the 
hearts of the young people. Out of 
an infinite yearning and with the 
clear eyes of faith he visualized the 
lineaments of a better world. He 
was a servant of mankind; and it 
is in that guise the divine wanders 
among men, though they may blind 
their eyes and see it not. 
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THE OVERTURN OF THE CENTURY 


By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


T is of himself he is speaking 

when Louis Bromfield, in The 
Farm, published by Harper’s on 
August 15th last, says to his chil- 
dren in his foreword: “In your fa- 
ther’s childhood the eighteenth cen- 
tury was just around the corner. 
For you, born after 1914, it has be- 
come as remote as the tenth cen- 
tury.” 

That, true as far as it goes, will 
serve well enough as a text. It 
doesn’t go far enough. Everything 
that happened before the twentieth 
century suddenly ceased to be alive 
when 1901 arrived, and became his- 
tory. It all became history during 
the very lives of its participants; 
history as remotely curious to per- 
sons interested in antiquity as 
Cesar’s invasion of Gaul. A suc- 
cession of such books as The Gay 
Nineties, The Mauve Decade (the 
1880’s), The Dreadful Decade (the 
1870’s), prove by their very titles 
this antiquarian and half-amused 
interest in that yesterday. Yester- 
day is one with Nineveh and Tyre. 
Such books give more internal evi- 
dence of it than the mere titles do. 
And they reflect the general mind. 
To the “United Statesman,” as 
Mark Tapley called this awkwardly 
named denizen whom we more ar- 
rogantly style the “American,” a 
book about the odd creatures who 
lived here thirty or forty years ago 
has exactly the same kind of ap- 
peal as has an equally well-written 
book about the England of Pitt’s 
time. It all happened so immensely 
long ago! and we sophisticates are 


so different and so modern! All 
this, in spite of the fact that a 
great many of us physically lived, 
and mentally formed ourselves, be- 
fore the complete departure from 
the dark ages which Mark Sullivan 
ingeniously named “The Turn of 
the Century.” 

It is probable that no such break 
in life and thought ever happened 
before, with so much suddenness, 
in the world’s history. Even the 
Renaissance and the “Reformation” 
came on by degrees, the Dark and 
Middle Ages by very long degrees. 
Why it should so affect men and 
women past middle age, who have 
not youth’s excuse for unconscious- 
ly placing Queen Victoria and 
George III. in equal remoteness, is 
a puzzle. It is not to be so easily 
disposed of by airily mentioning 
the radio, the wireless, the automo- 
bile, and the aéroplane. It is psy- 
chological, or psychical;’it is the in- 
tangible eighth wonder of the world. 

However, it is not to be quarreled 
with; and recognizing it, the pres- 
ent writer intends to deal with 
phases of a part of it—the mental 
atmosphere in which lived those 
who were born in the generation 
following the Civil War, and how 
it affected their characters. What 
is here written applies almost 
wholly to the North; but the North 
was at least two-thirds of the Union. 
The South held out longer, and it 
is only within a decade or two that 
the mental revolution has made any 
headway in some places there. 

The war was over, but those who 
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were born in the succeeding genera- 
tion were profoundly affected in 
every department of life and 
thought by the war—or rather by 
its ending. This had actually been 
anticipated and expected during the 
war itself, and had found expres- 
sion in such aspiration as John 
Hay’s “When the Boys Come 
Home”: 


“There’s a happy time coming, 
When the boys come home; 
There’s a glorious day coming, 
When the boys come home.” 


For the spirit was that of adven- 
ture. Not of adventure in antici- 
pation or in action, but adventure 
ended and rounded and bequeathed, 
and yet to be forever socially and 
mentally omnipotent. It was not a 
dream; it all “came true,” and 
shaped life and thought—perhaps 
with lessening force as decade suc- 
ceeded decade, but still unquestion- 
ably—until, at “the turn of the 
century,” it instantly and unac- 
countably became as remote and 
foreign as the Trojan War. 

Nothing like it happened after 
the World War. In that war the 
flame of patriotism burned as 
brightly, while it lasted, but as soon 
as it was over the psychological 
legacy seemed, and still seems, a 
desire to forget it. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the World War 
had a mighty influence and still 
has, but it is a materialistic one. 
That after the Civil War was ideal- 
istic, from, roughly, 1865, to, rough- 
ly, 1900. The World War’s fading 
nimbus is that of having had an 
unwelcome duty to do and having 
doggedly done it; a once-told tale. 
The Civil War’s was that of a na- 
tional odyssey. 

An apparently small token of the 


difference between the two wars is 
that it is no especial recommenda- 
tion to an office-seeker that he had 
a distinguished record in France, or 
any record. He might as well have 
stayed at home. To be sure, the 
political rewarding of “bullet-head- 
ed Generals” was a somewhat fool- 
ish manifestation of the prevalent 
feeling that nothing was too good 
for the returned odysseans. But it 
was “significant of much.” Many 
of those so honored were evil-doers, 
but the mantle of the blue uniform 
covered their sins—not because the 
people were demoralized, but be- 
cause they could not believe harm 
of any of “the boys” who had 
“come home.” For example, they 
turned against the Republican party 
and rejected Blaine for President, 
but elected Garfield. Herbert 
Agar, in a vigorous history pub- 
lished last July by Houghton Mif- 
fln and entitled The People’s 
Choice, says, “Garfield was thought 
to have been dishonest, but only in 
the mildest sort of way; Blaine was 
known to have been dishonest, and 
on a good scale.” On the contrary, 
the records of investigating com- 
mittees show that Blaine’s straying 
in the Little Rock case was a pecca- 
dillo compared with Garfield’s pre- 
hensile reach. There is no De Gol- 
yer bribe in Blaine’s record, and 
he was one of the few eminences 
who resisted the lure of the great 
scandal of Crédit Mobilier in which 
Garfield was involved. The differ- 
ence in the popular treatment of 
the two, in 1880 and 1884 respec- 
tively, was that Blaine was a civil- 
ian and Garfield was not only a 
wearer of the blue and a General 
to boot, but had his share in the 
name, always reverently pro- 
nounced, of Chickamauga. 

What I am saying about the turn 
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of the century must not be pushed 
too far, and of course has excep- 
tions. The post-Civil War atmos- 
phere, in its gentle and admirable 
aspects, is still to be found in rare 
spots; there are places where that 
saving of the Union still commands 
its old reverence, still commands 
the old loving knowledge of its 
every phase. But you will find it 
in rural places, not in the cities; 
and it is the cities, as we all know 
very well, which now give the tone 
to American thought, so vastly to 
its uplifting and its wisdom. Look 
for the stanchness to those three 
post-war decades in country lanes, 
so still that the barking of a dog 
sounds loud a mile away; look for 
it under the elms and the pines, 
and where the narcissus and the 
wild orchid are profuse. 

It was on such a country road 
that I was walking, two years ago, 
in the genial Fall of 1931. The 
State was Maine; the little village 
we had left was miles and miles 
from any railroad, and that rail- 
road a once-a-day jerkwater one. 
My maiden companion was sixty- 
two years old, having been born in 
1869, but her hair was only now 
beginning to turn gray. As we 
walked and talked about many 
things of travel and history, a 
knotty point about the Civil War 
came up, and at last she said (for 
our day-long walk was purposeless 
and without destination or fixed 
hour of termination). “When I 
get home I’ll look it up in Richard- 
son.” Richardson! Not for dec- 
ades had I heard his name men- 
tioned with such familiarity, or his 
being appealed to as decisive. Al- 
bert D. Richardson of Horace Gree- 
ley’s New York Tribune was with- 
out doubt the greatest war corre- 
spondent the United States ever 
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saw. He was as much at home 
within the Confederate lines as 
within the Union ones, though in 
the former he lived in hourly peril 
of a stretched neck. When he was 
captured, however, he fell into the 
hands of tolerant and amiable Con- 
federates, and was only imprisoned 
as a war captive. He knew and 
penetrated, quite amazingly, almost 
every man of eminence from Lin- 
coln down; and the unsettling pas- 
sions of war, the alarums and ex- 
cursions amid which he daily lived, 
never disturbed by a wire’s breadth 
the even poise of his judgment, the 
certain accuracy of his plumb-line. 
Neither in the headquarters of a 
Grant nor squatting on the grass 
beside some farm boy turned pri- 
vate and doing sentry duty was 
Richardson ever anything less than 
a jury, weighing such slight evi- 
dence as a word or look and never 
going wrong. He had the same re- 
spect for a Confederate soldier as 
for a Union one. To Richardson 
all men were either good fellows or 
bad fellows, without regard to the 
color of their clothes. 

When we got back she took me 
into her little midget of a cottage, 
and referred the questioned point 
to Richardson. Every day there- 
after, for many a month, we de- 
bated our mental divergences there; 
it was a house bursting with books 
from floor to ceiling in every room, 
with an overflow in the little barn. 
Among them she had plenty of 
Civil War authorities, but always, 
when we reached that subject, she 
ended with her invariable, “We'll 
see what Richardson says.” His 
book was called The Field, the 
Dungeon, and the Escape; and I 
never got over the odd feeling it 
gave me to collogue with one who, 
like myself, had been brought up 
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on it, and to whom that forgotten 
masterpiece was as alive and as fa- 
miliar as it was to so many thou- 
sands before either of us was born. 

However, you may think this 
was the fortuitous conjuncture of 
two old fogies born soon after the 
Civil War; for, though younger 
than she, I was born in another 
prehistoric year, 1871. Very well, 
then. In 1929 I was visiting an- 
other maiden, and she was only 
forty, which meant that she was 
born in 1889. Surely the post-war 
effluvium had subsided by that time 
or just after, hadn’t it? Oh, no; 
she had spent her childhood and 
young girlhood in it and still lived 
in it. When I met her she had 
lived in Boston for many years. 
But it was in Middletown, N. Y., 
that she had inhaled the post-war 
scent, and her favorite childhood 
recollection was of singing old war 
songs at the Grand Army post 
there. 

To emphasize the state of mind 
I am trying to portray—a state of 
mind now as dead as Ramses— 
when this lady’s birthday arrived, 
a month later, I sent, to add to her 
large biographical library, Allen 
Tate’s Stonewall Jackson, because 
of her interest in the Civil War. 
She wrote that she did not like to 
read biographies of Confederates, 
because they always aroused in her 
a feeling of sorrow; they brought 
up the picture of frustrated hopes, 
of a gallant struggle that ended in 
disaster and unhappiness. Having 
known the South for thirty years 
and lived in it (she had never been 
south), I replied that she was con- 
fusing an abstraction, the Confed- 
eracy, with the individual Confed- 
erate; that the thought of the war 
was the last thing to give pain to a 
Southern veteran; that it was the 
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great and joyous topic of their lives 
and talk. To these survivors the 
war was the Great Adventure, even 
more than it was to their victorious 
opponents. 

This compassionate and friendly 
feeling toward the South, however, 
so strangely interwoven with the 
memories of victory, long antedated 
her existence and mine. It found 
expression in the Civil War itself. 
In 1864, the bloody year, the worst 
of the war, when thousands of 
young men were dying where 
scores had died before, James Rus- 
sell Lowell put in the mouth of his 
Puritan Yankee farmer, “Hosea 
Biglow,” a most moving descrip- 
tion in dialect verse of the sorrows 
of bereaved Northern families. It 
was all the more touching because 
Lowell wrote it just after his own 
loved son had won, as Hosea says, 
“the gret prize o’ death in battle.” 
And right here, most unexpectedly, 
comes this interjection from an an- 
guished heart, wholly irrelevant to 
the purpose of the poem: 


“I pity mothers, tu, down South.” 


This article has nothing to do 
with present day practical or polit- 
ical conditions. It deals only with 
a state of mind and its unaccount- 
able disappearance in a twinkling; 
a change so abrupt that it can ac- 
tually be dated to within half a 
decade; and while changes in 
thought are historically common, 
no such immediate reversal ever 
occurred before. I have sometimes 
likened the change to the falling of 
a drop-curtain. It may be truer to 
liken it to that thick, sheet-like 
white fog which, in the open coun- 
try, blots out the landscape, obliter- 
ating every object. About ten years 
ago Jay E. House, the sage column- 
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ist of the New York Evening Post 
and Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
made some columnar reference to 
Barbara Frietchie, and in mention- 
ing Stonewall Jackson he surround- 
ed the name “Stonewall” with quo- 
tation marks. House, like most of 
the better known columnists, is an 
old friend of mine; and I dropped 
him a line of personal rebuke for 
those inaccurate “quotes.” I wrote 
that, though Jackson did not get 
his Stonewall re-christening until 
1861, Stonewall was and will for- 
ever be his name; and added, “If 
you called him T. J. Jackson, no- 
body would know whom you 
meant.” House printed my letter, 
and in a long comment on it wrote 
one paragraph which ran about 
thus: “If you called him Stonewall, 
we doubt if anybody would know 
whom you meant, either. In the 
rush to get to the movies in time 
for the first reel, everybody has for- 
gotten not only General Jackson 
but Dame Barbara herself.” 

This I took to be playful exag- 
geration, but within a year I was 
to get a startling revelation of its 
utter truth. I was somewhat stark- 
ly confronted with a fact of which 
I had seen, but not heeded, many 
evidences ever since the turn of 
the century. This fact was that a 
generation had grown up in the 
North which not only cared noth- 
ing about the Civil War, but knew 
nothing about it, except that some 
such thing had happened a long 
time ago, that there were three men 
in it named Lee, Grant and Lin- 
coln (which were Northerners and 
which Southerners was sometimes 
a question) and that in the course 
of it Lincoln, a kind philanthropist, 
took it into his head to free slaves. 
That this was not confined to the 
ignorant or the half-educated was 
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a discovery even more startling. I 
was dumfounded to get proof that 
it extended to educated men, uni- 
versity men, men not only familiar 
with literature but addicted to it, 
even serious authors and scholars. 
Proof? No, I mean proofs, cumu- 
lative proofs. Further, even’ to 
those who studied it as history and 
knew about it, the Civil War had 
departed forever from its long po- 
tency as a life-force, and also from 
its secondary position as the great 
American romance. 

I wrote a magazine article about 
the origins of familiar quotations 
and frequent supersession by famil- 
iar misquotations such as “All the 
world loves a lover” and “Eyery 
man has his price.” It was accept- 
ed by one of the best known maga- 
zine publications in the country. 
Among the quotations was Gen- 
eral Bee’s “There stands Jackson 
like a stone wall,” uttered at the 
battle of Bull Run in 1861 and 
permanently changing Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson’s name. The 
name of Bee occurred half a dozen 
times in the paragraph. Of course, 
thought the editors of this eminent 
magazine, it was nevertheless a 
perversely repeated typewritten er- 
ror of mine; Lee they had heard of, 
Grant they had heard of, but no 
other general. There couldn’t be 
any other. Mr. Thompson’s type- 
writer or his mind must have 
slipped. So they painstakingly 
changed “Bee” to “Lee” (since it 
probably wasn’t Grant) each of the 
half dozen times the name ap- 
peared, and, well satisfied, printed 
the article. 

Immediately there poured in 
scores of letters denouncing this 
man Thompson as a pitiable igno- 
ramus for not knowing so elemen- 
tary a fact as that at the time of 
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Stonewall’s_ re-christening near 
Washington, Lee was not present 
and had indeed taken no part in 
the War except to command a 
minor force far away in West Vir- 
ginia, where he was beaten. Many 
of the letters were printed, and I 
had to grin and bear it. But every 
one of them was from the South, 
where the Civil War is something 
more than mythology. So far as 
the evidence went, not a single 
Northern reader knew the thing 
was so crass a blunder that a 
schoolboy should be rapped over 
the knuckles for making it, or, if 
any Northerner did, it was to him 
a matter of historical indifference. 

Now that article, before being 
printed, had been read by at least 
three critical editors, all of them 
educated men, college men. It was 
one of them who made the change, 
and neither of the other two knew 
enough of the War to detect its ab- 
surdity. It is probable that any 
one of the three (or more) would 
have instantly detected an idiocy 
so gross as that one in an article 
about the Thirty Years’ War or 
the Peloponnesian War, and that 
not one of them would have made 
it. But to them Marathon or Ac- 
tium was nearer, more familiar, 
than Bull Run. 

Perhaps a year after the Bee-Lee 
comicality I read an article by one 
of the best-known literary men in 
America, the author of books that 
met general and well-earned ap- 
plause, deservedly popular with his 
immense following, and a Harvard 
graduate. He had accidentally 
stumbled upon a life of Garrison, 
and was so delighted by the dis- 
covery of the deeds and, for that 
matter, the existence of this man 
hitherto unknown to him that he 
could not rest until he had brought 


the knowledge of that forgotten in- 
dividual to his great public. He 
wanted them, too, to revel with him 
in the astonishing revelation that 
there had been abolitionists. The 
most naive paragraph of his article 
was the one in which he wrote that, 
like all other Americans, he had 
hitherto supposed the emancipa- 
tion of the Negroes to have been an 
inspiration evolved by Lincoln out 
of his own and sole consciousness. 
The naiveté of it lay not so much 
in his buoyant proclamation of his 
own ignorance concerning that 
slight episode, the Civil War, as in 
his certainty that that ignorance 
was shared by all other intellec- 
tuals. His eagerness to share his 
discovery was even less notable 
than his sureness that it was one. 
His manner in proclaiming this 
wonder showed exactly the same 
kind of exultation that must have 
been felt by the first man who an- 
nounced that Leif Ericsson had vis- 
ited America before Columbus. 
These are only selected instances. 
The signs had been thick along the 
way ever since 1901, but I think 
my first approach to actual realiza- 
tion was in 1914. In that year a 
resolution was introduced in the 
Massachusetts legislature to add 
the picture or bust of Governor 
Butler to the galaxy of dead-and- 
gone Governors which, as a matter 
of course, decorated the State 
House. It was about to go through 
when it struck an unlooked-for 
snag. A member announced that 
there had once been a war with the 
South, and that this Butler was a 
Northern General who, it seemed, 
had been unusually obnoxious to 
the Southern mind. The South 
might take offense if Massachusetts 
should include a portrait of this 
Governor with the others in its 
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capitol; and that was not only a 
reason for leaving it out, but must 
be final. Far had we traveled since 
Whittier wrote truly, “No fetters 
on the Bay State!” I tried to con- 
jecture what would happen if some 
Mississippi 
ject to the raising of a statue to 
Jefferson Davis in Mississippi’s 
capitol on the ground that it might 
give offense to Massachusetts; but 
it was impossible; the South is dif- 
ferent, despite the fact that this is 
the twentieth century. Different, 
and perhaps more worthy of honor 
in that difference. 

One more selected instance, 
though of another kind. Six years 
before “the turn of the century,” in 
1894, came fhe last great public 
funeral of one of the then famous 
Union Generals, Slocum. I was 
there, and that strange, never-since- 
matched atmosphere of mingled 
love, pride, reverence and frater- 
nity indelibly impressed me. Cer- 
tainly it was not the immensity 
of the human outpouring, though 
that was great. It was something 
intangible, coming nearest to tangi- 
bility in that mighty chorus sing- 
ing, “Mine eyes have seen the glory 
of the coming of the Lord,” a 
breath-taking thing. General Slo- 
cum was the last chief figure to die. 
Not only was he the commander 
of nearly the most noted army 
corps in the Federal host, but on 
Sherman’s epic march which de- 
stroyed the Confederacy he was 
quite literally Sherman’s right hand 
man, for he led and commanded 
the whole right wing. 

All this was as familiar to that 
huge throng as their own lives, and 
probably not one of the thousands 
doubted then that Slocum’s name 
would endure always, or that the 
thirty-year-old psychological at- 


legislator should ob-- 
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mosphere was permanent. No one 
could foresee the instant blotting- 
out of memory at “the turn of the 
century.” Who could foresee, at 
Slocum’s funeral, that so soon as 
ten years later he would be so 
wholly forgotten that nothing could 
preserve his now unmeaning name 
but an accident—the burning, with 
great loss of life, of a ramshackle 
excursion steamer that had been 
named the General Slocum years 
before, when that was a name to 
conjure with? “The General Slo- 
cum disaster” of 1904 is still famil- 
iar to everybody, twenty-nine years 
after it happened; but who of those 
who now refer to it as a thing of 
common knowledge have any idea 
who was the “General Slocum” for 
whom the boat was christened in 
the days of its glory? Never did 
the waters of Lethe sweep so quick- 
ly over a presumable immortal as 
in the ten years between that fu- 
neral and that fire. 

So no wonder that Dr. Herbert 
Agar, in his political history, cava- 
lierly dismisses in a fragment of a 
sentence a still more famous hero 
of those days, Hancock, as an “ob- 
scure General” nominated for Pres- 
ident against Garfield—and does 
not even give his name. This of 
Hancock, unquestionably the most 
famous of all Union Generals ex- 
cept a few—not all—of those who 
actually commanded armies. The 
explanation is that Mr. Agar, a 
Northerner, had never heard of 
men once so mighty. Mr. Agar was 
born in this century; he is a Phi 
Beta Kappa scholar, B.A. from Co- 
lumbia and Ph.D. from Princeton. 
He is mentioned because he illus- 
trates, and more than illustrates, 
the saying of Bromfield with which 
this article begins. From 1901 on- 
ward this is the century of the 
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Agars. Those seemingly deathless 
decades vanished like ghosts at 
cock-crow. 


But it is the possession of the 
American spirit through three and 
a half decades, by this post-war 
psychology, that is my theme; its 
all-pervadingness, the way it en- 
veloped life—whether it or some- 
thing else was being talked and 
thought about. It was a happy 
spirit. There is nothing corre- 
sponding to it in any other Amer- 
ican period. So far as the plain 
man was concerned, there was in it 
nothing of vengefulness or even dis- 
like of the defeated South. As I 
grew older, I read references to the 
waving of the bloody shirt, but 
there was nothing in my experience 
that seemed to join up with it. In 
1881, when I was ten years old, I 
began that reading of political 
newspaper articles which always 
remained my hobby, but I never 
saw any unkind reference to the 
South, or anything much different 
from what is printed about that 
section to-day. Only once did I 
see anything which so much as sug- 
gested that the North and South 
were somehow different, and that 
item was friendly. It was in the 
campaign of 1884, something genial 
in the New York Tribune about 
how the Republican Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate, General Logan, was 
kindly and fraternal in his dealings 
with Confederate veterans that 
came in his way. Why shouldn’t 
he be, was my puzzled reaction; 
why was it worth printing? The 
Tribune was then the most irrecon- 
cilable of dyed-in-the-wool Republi- 
can organs, and I read it regularly 
along with the Democratic New 
York Sun and John Kelly’s Tam- 
many New York Star. That insig- 


nificant item was not for vote-mak- 
ing purposes, since the South was 
solidly Democratic. I mention it as 
the only thing I ever saw in print 
to hint at a sectional difference. 
Nor did I ever encounter any until 
I began to read histories like 
Claude G. Bower’s The Tragic Era, 
and learned how we had all hated 
the South in those cheery years. 

In truth, a Southerner in post- 
bellum days generally had the edge 
over Northerners when it came to 
making his way; had it in the 
North, I mean. It was the North 
which welcomed Sidney Lanier, ex- 
Confederate, and made his fame for 
him as a poet; the South was apa- 
thetic toward him then. It was the 
North which gave Joel Chandler 
Harris, Thomas Nelson Page, Harry 
Stilwell Edwards, and many more, 
their audience, their platform, and 
their publicity. 

An illustration or two of this pos- 
session, or obsession if you prefer. 
In 1876, when I was five years old, 
I was playing on the deck of a 
steamer running down the New Jer- 
sey coast. Two ladies, delighted 
with my childish antics, called me 
to them and began to make much 
of me. My mother, from a distant 
chair, looked on with smiling pride. 
Suddenly she saw the ladies draw 
away from me in disgust, and send 
me unceremoniously from them. 
She asked me what I had said to 
them, and I answered, “They asked 
me about my father, and I told 
them he was dead—dead because 
of something that happened to him 
when he was in jail.” My mother, 
with an earnestness my infantile 
intelligence could not fathom, said 
merely, “Go back at once and tell 
them that the jail was Libby Pris- 
on.” Marveling, I obeyed; wasn’t 
a jail a jail? 
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I could not understand in the 
least why, the moment I repeated 
these words, I became the subject 
of such reverent hero-worship as 
had never fallen to my lot or with- 
in my observation in my five years. 
To be the son of a soldier was com- 
mon enough, but a Libby prisoner 
was something apart and above. 
The two ladies behaved almost as 
might some Antioch Christian if he 
had found himself talking un- 
awares to the closest relative of one 
of the Twelve Apostles. 


There was an aftermath. It last- 
ed a week, and was on the field of 
Gettysburg in 1913, fifty years aft- 
er the battle. The Blue and the 
Gray resolved to make this semi- 
centennial a joint reunion on the 
field. It was to be a great occa- 
sion, for there could never again 
be such a semi-centennial, hardly, 
after half a century, such a re- 
union. They were really meeting 
for the last time. Accordingly, 
from all over the land poured sex- 
agenarians, octogenarians, and even 
nonogenarians by the thousand. 
The Government took control of 
the Great Forgiveness, organized 
the arisen armies in city streets of 
tents—the Confederates on Semi- 
nary Ridge, the Federals on Ceme- 
tery Ridge—and put the whole 
panorama of the Forgotten under 
the management of the spruce 
young khaki-clad soldiers who, 
within five years, were to be dem- 
onstrating modernism in warfare 
from Chateau Thierry to the Ar- 
gonne. 

It was a sudden arrest in the 
national forgetfulness, an arrest 
made with a somewhat violent 
mental effort. Here was ancient 
history alive in flesh and blood, in 
a generation which knew it not ex- 
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cept in the vague way in which 
Bunker Hill is remembered; here 
were men who had long been as 
dead as the Old Continentals, visi- 
bly tramping the Emmitsburg 
Road and the Devil’s Den with blue 
arms around gray shoulders, or the 
reverse, in copies of the prehistoric 
uniforms, all as if it had happened 
yesterday. Nothing impressed me 
more than the expression on the 
faces of some of the young fellows 
of to-day, clad in khaki and picket- 
ing the tented streets, as the blue 
and gray caps with their vizors 
went by, perched on jubilant old 
heads. To these young soldiers it 
was all as if the graves had given 
up their dead, and not in any awe- 
some manner either; for there was 
something of humorous incredu- 
lity about the lurking smile on 
these young faces, something that 
might have met its counterpart if, 
in the day’s work, they had had to 
mount guard over some suddenly- 
revived veterans of Roman legions, 
hobnobbing fraternally over that 
little difference at Philippi. 

Little cared the men of ’63; to 
them it was these young soldiers 
who were the phantoms, represent- 
ing nothing real; they themselves 
were the reality. All through that 
week the chief desideratum in each 
camp was to find some one in the 
other who had been at Little Round 
Top or the Bloody Angle, to identi- 
fy his regiment, and to have the 
heaven-scaling satisfaction of com- 
paring notes and saying, “Why, 
then it must have been your com- 
pany that my company had that 
tough tussle with fifty years ago, 
here where that bowlder is. Wasn’t 
it you I got that flag away from 
after the devil and all of a scrap?” 
“Yes, I was shooting at you right 
on this spot in the Bloody Angle,” 
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said C. E. Scouten of Fulton, N. Y., 
to a cluster of Pickett’s men; “but 
my ramrod got too hot, so I threw 
it in your faces and then picked up 
rocks and threw them at you as 
you came over the wall—that is, if 
you were Armistead’s men. Were 
you?” They were, and they re- 
membered, and remembered not 
Scouten only. 

The culmination, though not the 
end, was on July 3d, when the sur- 
vivors of Pickett’s men charged 
again over the mile and a half be- 
tween the two ridges, as on that 
other July 3d, and again found 
Hancock’s men waiting to receive 
them; not this time with bullets. 
No, as they reached the Angle atop 
Cemetery Ridge, Hancock’s Penn- 
sylvanians bent down to give them 
a hand up, and then the two divi- 
sions melted happily into a merry 
gossiping and tramping mess of 
blue uniforms and gray. 


But to me the reality was most 
forcibly evoked on June 30th, in a 
tent where Buford’s cavalry were 
celebrating their advent into Gettys- 
burg half a century before, to a 
day. What happened was the ulti- 
mate in the depiction of real life, 
not mummified history, and all the 
more vivid because it was sponta- 
neous. It was Buford’s cavalry 
which brought on the battle, by in- 
cluding Gettysburg in its weeks- 
long hunt for that elusive objective, 
Lee’s army. Lee had left Virginia 
suddenly and was somewhere in 
Maryland and then in Pennsyl- 
vania, but there were no aéroplanes 
in those days, strange as 1934 may 
think it, and the cavalry was no 
outworn relic but really “the eyes 
of the army.” So, for weeks, Bu- 
ford had been riding hard hither 
and yon looking for Lee, as Stuart, 


who was Lee’s “eyes,” ought to 
have been looking for Meade; and 
one of the places he happened to 
touch at was Gettysburg, on June 
30th. The next day he was bear- 
ing the brunt of the first day’s bat- 
tle, for Heth’s Confederate infantry, 
in an equally accidental way, ram- 
bled into that little town to buy 
some shoes, with no idea there were 
any Federals there. All that makes 
Gettysburg famous flowed from 
those two accidents. 

After those weeks of hard riding 
and horseback sleuthing, these 
troopers came trotting down a nar- 
row street in a little Northern town. 
For two years they had lived and 
fought in Virginia where they had 
seen nothing but enemy arms or, 
when there was no armed enemy, 
sullen and hostile faces of civilians 
of both sexes; objurgations from 
those who dared, frowning mute- 
ness at best. Home had been very 
far away, all that time. 

As they jog-trotted down this 
little street, suddenly they found 
themselves flanked on both side- 
walks by girls in white, faces alive 
with joy and welcome, waving lit- 
tle flags or handkerchiefs, and with 
sweet young voices singing “Rally 
Round the Flag” and other Union 
songs they had never heard but 
from their own lips. All through 
Gettysburg the same scene was re- 
peated. It was a most unexpected 
climax or reversal of those weeks 
of anxious hunting for “the gret 
prize o’ death in battle.” Fifty 
years had gone, but it still re- 
mained the most fragrant memory 
of those other years of hardship 
and carnage. 

When, in 1913, it occurred to 
them to improvise hastily a reunion 
and invite all the Confederate cav- 
alrymen they could lay hold of, the 
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memory of the white-robed girls of 
63 came uppermost, and a detail of 
the Sixth New York Cavalry was 
sent out in automobiles to find and 
bring all the surviving “girls” who 
could be discovered and who had 
given them that heavenly welcome. 
It was a long chance, in such a 
hurry, but some of the “girls” must 
be there, if they could be found, 
and the opening of the reunion was 
delayed until the automobiles could 
return. The sweet memory pre- 
served for half a century must be- 
come fact again. 

At last they came; the hasty 
round-up had succeeded in culling 
only six dear old ladies. At their 
head walked Mrs. Salome N. Stew- 
ard, with an American flag at her 
waist; tall, fine-faced, gray-haired. 
I made my way to her and asked 
the names of the others, and they 
were Mrs. Sally Hearns, Mrs. Rupp, 
Miss Carrie Young, Mrs. Sheads, 
and Mrs. William Tawney. The 
great tent rang with cheers as the 
chairman, Major Jerome B. Wheel- 
er of the Sixth, had them placed in 
the first row of the grandstand, and 
then addressed them directly in 
the first speech of thanks they had 
ever had for the reception which 
was now being returned to them. 
He came to the point by asking 
for what all his comrades wanted 
—to hear them sing again one of 
the songs they had sung that day. 

Mrs. Steward looked doubtfully 
at her companions, and said with a 
smile: “We don’t think we can 
sing as well as we did fifty years 
ago.” 

“We want the singers!” roared 
the old cavalrymen, it seemed as 
one man. “It’s the singers we 
want!” 

That was final. The old ladies 
rose, and without any accompani- 
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ment lifted their voices in the song 
that had greeted the ears of Bu- 
ford’s weary troopers as they came, 
unknowingly, to the end of their 
long hunt or that other thirtieth of 
June. Whether the voices were or 
were not as good as then, they 
sounded clear and sweet in that 
huge impromptu auditorium, and 
no grand opera singer ever had 
such an adoring audience. 

Many of the old men were wip- 
ing their eyes as they listened to 
the same voices singing the same 
song—“Rally Round the Flag.” 
They went mad when the last 
strain ended, and Wheeler ordered 
the band to strike up “Rally Round 
the Flag” so that everybody could 
sing it. The old men didn’t sing as 
well by half as the old ladies. One 
of them wasn’t trying to sing. He 
had crossed to the grandstand, and 
thrusting away a couple of men 
from in front he was eagerly and 
hopefully asking Mrs. Sheads: 
“Were you one of the girls that 
stood on the soapbox nearest the 
corner on that first street as you 
come down from the Cashtown 
Road?” Another was handing his 
card to one of the ladies. And just 
as the music ceased there came 
from the front rank of the crowd 
that high-pitched shriek known to 
history as “the rebel yell.” It came 
from a tall, thin Virginian in a 
Confederate uniform who looked as 
if he had stepped from the pages 
of Hopkinson Smith’s Colonel Car- 
ter of Cartersville—long gray mus- 
tache, goatee and all. At the sound 


the Federals fairly jumped with 
surprise, and then they burst out 
in a roar of cheers and laughter. 
As many of them as could get to 
the Virginian thumped him on the 
back and grabbed him by the arms 
and hands. 
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Among the speeches that fol- 
lowed was one by Mrs. Steward in 
which she said that the singing 
welcome was not preconcerted. 
Part of the Confederate army had 
been in Gettysburg a couple of days 
before, and nobody knew what to 
expect. When another force was 
seen approaching it was supposed 
to be the Confederates coming 
back, and at the first sight of blue 
cloth, she said, “the revulsion of 
feeling was so great that we just 
had to do something. Somebody 
said, ‘Let’s sing as they come 
through,” and it went through the 
town like wildfire.” Mrs. Rupp 
beckoned to the tall Virginian who 
had given the rebel yell, and I 
heard her say eagerly to him, “I 
want to tell you that we had some- 
thing to do with the Confederate 
army as well as with the Union sol- 
diers, and we feel as if we knew 
you as well as we did them. I was 
one of the girls that carried water 
to the wounded Confederates of 
Archer’s brigade.” “And our 
house,” added Mrs. Steward to him, 
“was used as a Union and Confed- 
erate hospital alike. We girls went 
about town at night whether the 
Confederates or the Federals occu- 
pied the town, and I never heard a 
disrespectful word from a soldier 
of either army.” 


THE OVERTURN OF THE CENTURY 





Though every moment of that 
week was crowded with similar in- 
stances, this reunion of Buford’s 
cavalry remained with me as the 
symbol. Gettysburg in 1913 was, I 
repeat, only an aftermath of the 
three post-war decades and their 
spirit; a spirit without counterpart 
and not to be defined, governing 
and directing all thought, whether 
thought about the war or of other 
things; “only an unseen presence 
filled the air, and baffled all pur- 
suit.” Gettysburg did not revive it. 
True, Gettysburg commanded the 
first page all that week, but the in- 
terest in it was that kind of interest 
accorded to anything strange; say, 
such interest as might be accorded 
to the sudden apparition of thou- 
sands of ghosts, supposing such a 
thing could be. So these men of an 
unremembered period were actual- 
ly not dead, after all! How curi- 
ous! The world of Marconi and 
the Wrights was interested in it, 
but only as a phenomenon having 
no relation to itself. Gettysburg 
was over; the apparitions vanished; 
the world had not even been dis- 
tracted for a moment from its con- 
templation of such realities as 
Henry Ford. 

We have traveled far from the 
spirit of those days, and not, as I 
believe, for the better. 

















THE SINGING DUNES 


By ANNE SUTTON 


“4 7OU are sure you do not want 

me to come along as guide, 
sir?” asked the Mexican who had 
driven Charles Willoughby from 
the little town to the edge of the 
dunes. “These stories I’ve told 
you are true enough. People do 
sometimes lose their way and do 
not return.” 

Willoughby looked up with a 
smile. “No, thanks. [I'll trust to 
my sense of direction. It never has 
failed me yet. Thanks, and here 
you are.” 

He paid the man and breathed a 
sigh of relief as he and his noisy 
Ford turned the corner of the high- 
way and disappeared from sight. 
He wished to be alone, all alone, in 
this immensity of mountain and 
high plateau, where the hills were 
softened by the pink and purple 
veils of distance and only the gleam- 
ing white of the dunes, the Singing 
Dunes, loomed near and tangible. 

The Singing Dunes! He had 
heard of them many years ago, and 
ever since he had wished to come 
and verify this almost unbelievable 
legend that in certain places, in 
their very midst, one could hear a 
faint and eerie music, a music one 
would never forget. Music was his 
very life and here he was on a 
quest of melodies that were said to 
transcend all earthly manifestation. 

He cast one more glance at the 
hot mountain valley, where one 
could actually see and touch the hot 
vibrations of the air in a shimmer 
of pink and violet and green and 
yellow or blue; and then he set his 


‘Silence. 


feet towards the trail that led into 
the dunes. 

The fine sand gave beneath his 
feet and soon his eyes began to 
hurt from the glare of the sun upon 
the glistening whiteness. He turned 
around to rest them upon the sooth- 
ing green of the pastures and the 
alfalfa fields of the valley, the blue 
of the distant mountains; but he 
realized with a start that he could 
no longer see them, that the trail 
had already led him into a maze of 
gleaming white hills and valleys. 

As he walked on a faint breeze 
began to stir and even as he was 
wondering when he might hear a 
sound, there came to him faint, 
eerie tones, a haunting melody as if 
played by spirit hands upon a spirit 
sea. He stood still and listened. 
Then, very gently, ever so 
softly, it began again, swelling with 
the increase of the wind, dying 
down to barely perceptible music— 
tender, haunting, a song such as 
human brain and mortal mind 
could never have found. 

He knew that it was but the 
sound of the wind wafting the fine 
white sand and wondered if per- 
haps in a different spot it might 
sound differently. So he walked on, 
now straight ahead on the trail, 
now up the sides of the dunes, now 
down into the valleys,—and always 
luring him on, yet ever elusive, was 
the music, sweet and eerie and all- 
compelling. The most intangible, 
spirit-like melody,—the very es- 
sence and spirit of music itself. 

Never in later life could he re- 
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member how long he had been 
there listening to the haunting 
strains, trying to catch their sound 
and meaning, but suddenly he real- 
ized with a start that the sun was 
nearing the western horizon, and 
when he looked around, behold! he 
had lost the trail and knew not 
where to look for it. Moreover he 
was growing tired and sat down to 
rest his weary body. It was pleas- 
ant sitting there in the white soft 
sand, listening to the charming 
song of the dunes, this song of a 
wandering soul, which was growing 
a little louder and stronger with 
the cool evening breeze that had 
just sprung up. 

He could imagine nothing more 
delightful and gave himself up to it 
entirely. There was nothing what- 
ever to distract him, not a tree or a 
shrub, not a blade of grass, not an 
animal or bird, not even an insect, 
—nothing but sand and music, the 
soft, eerie music which enthralled 
the soul and led it on and on, the 
music of the sands with its elusive 
melodies. He would find the trail 
again and it would be pleasant to 
walk back at night, he told him- 
self. 

He knew not whether or not he 
dozed off, but when he again be- 
came aware of his surroundings he 
saw that dusk had fallen in earnest 
and that the gentle breeze of the 
afternoon had taken on the pro- 
portions of a windstorm. Moreover 
he realized first with wonder, then 
with terror, that even as he had 
sat there, the sand had heaped 
around him and had covered him 
up to his knees. 

He started up in alarm. Where 
was the trail? Why had he dal- 
lied? He would never be able to 
find it by himself in the dark! He 


climbed to the top of the dune in 
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order to get his bearings and then 
to start out straight in the direction 
of the highest peak. If only the 
stars would come out so that he 
could steer his course by them! 
But when he reached the top of 
this one dune he found that it 
gave him no outlook whatever, that 
it was obstructed by other larger 
ones in front of it. Anc even as 
he looked he saw that all around 
him the dunes were moving, that 
the wind took the sand from one 
and piled it on the others, so 
that they presented the appear- 
ance of the storm-tossed waves of 
the sea. 

Charles Willoughby was not a 
coward; on the contrary, he had al- 
ways faced death and also life, 
which sometimes is harder than 
death, with unflinching courage. 
But that had been in familiar sur- 
roundings where he had had his 
roots, or on the battle-fields or on 
the sea where the possibility of 
death had been the order of the 
day and thousands of others faced 
it with him. But here, in this to- 
tally strange element, this insidious, 
treacherous sand, that filled your 
lungs and sapped your strength, 
which gave beneath your anxious, 
hurrying feet, and threatened to 
engulf you and devour you while 
you were still alive,—to face this 
all alone was almost more than he 
could bear. 

He cupped his hands and sent 
out a call for help. Perhaps some 
other traveler like himself was hid- 
den somewhere in one of the val- 
leys, perhaps even some guide who 
knew the way. Again and again he 
called, but no answering shout 
came. Once he thought he heard 
something. There was a faint, eerie 
sound of “Here!” in answer to his 
“Here!” Really a living human 
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voice! His heart was filled with 
joy, and then the thought came to 
him that after all it might only 
have been an echo. So he tried a 
word which certainly no one else in 
this mountain valley knew, his own 
name. “Willoughby!” he shouted 
with all the strength of his lungs, 
and immediately it came back as 
if with a sound of mocking laugh- 
ter “Willoughby!” and again on the 
rebound from another wall of sand 
“Willoughby!” Again and again, 
back and forth, fainter and fainter, 
until it died away. 

Terror stark and naked seized 
him then. He was but human, a 
mere man, infinitely small and infi- 
nitely weak in this huge waste of 
sand which now in the dark moved 
about him in wraith-like phantom 
shapes and sang ghost-like songs. 
And for all its frail elusiveness he 
knew that it was murderous and 
that it would assuredly kill him. 
Perhaps he was already dead! Per- 
haps these strange forms he saw, 
these floating white shreds, this 
faint music were on another di- 
mension. He felt himself, his face, 
his hands; he even pulled his hair, 
and this reassured him, for it hurt. 
If he were dead, he argued, it 
would not hurt, at least so he had 
learned. But after all, had not his 
teachers way off in the land of the 
living made a mistake perhaps? 
What did they know about it any- 
way? None of them had ever been 
dead, and he, perhaps he was. 

He pulled himself together with 
a superhuman effort. “Hold on, 
Willoughby!” he told himself. 
“Steady, man! You are going mad, 
stark, raving mad. Of course you 
are alive, of course you have your 
wits about you. The thing to do is 
to use them. No use getting excit- 
ed like a fellow who gets panicky 


in the water. Now let’s sit down 
and think this thing over.” 

Utterly exhausted he let himself 
drop on the top of the higher dune 
onto which he had climbed. He 
still could not see anything. Other 
dunes were still in the way. After 
all if he sat on the very top, the 
sand could not drift on him and 
cover him, he thought. And then 
all the stories which the Mexican 
driver had told him this very after- 
noon came back to him, of wander- 
er after wanderer who had ven- 
tured in here alone and who had 
never been heard of again. Had 
bandits taken their lives? Had the 
sand sucked them under, or cov- 
ered them with its white pall? No 
one knew, no trace of them had 
ever been found. But he knew. 
The sand told no tales, showed no 
footprints; but it held fast what it 
could seize and covered all and 
everything. 

At the time he had thought that 
the man’s suggestion and offer to 
accompany him as guide had been 
dictated by the hope of gain. Now 
he knew that it had not been so 
and that the stories he had related 
must have been true. Why, even 
as he was sitting here, on the high- 
est point of the dune, he could feel 
himself sliding, being sucked down; 
and as he glanced at his legs they 
were slowly covering up with sand. 
He got up again and shouted once 
more. He shouted and roared until 
he was hoarse. But no answer 
came. And then he realized that 
his death was only a question of 
time, that his human strength 
could not possibly hold out, and 
that just as surely as he sat down 
or lay down to rest and sleep, he 
would never wake up again, except 
perhaps to stir slightly, suffocating- 
ly, under his shroud of sand, and 
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to realize that he was no longer in 
the land of the living. 

But at least he would not give in 
tamely; he would fight and struggle 
to the last ditch, to the last ounce 
of his strength. And so he arose 
and stumbled along, making the 
best of it, and trying to gather 
some comfort from the beauty of 
the starlit night, the white dunes 
lying ghost-like in the purple shad- 
ows, the sweet and eerie song that 
now, when the wind had died down 
once more, came to him again with 
the elusive loveliness that had so 
entranced him earlier in the day. 
Music, the spirit of music,—it came 
to him here on the brink of eter- 
nity, on the shores of that vast cos- 
mic sea from whence there is no 
return. 

And even as he thought this and 
rounded a shoulder of sand, there 
appeared before his astonished eyes 
the figure of a man, a poor, ragged 
Mexican, who gazed at him with 
wonder equal to his own. Again 
the thought that he was perchance 
dead and this but another spirit 
crossed Willoughby’s mind. But 
then in his lucid moments he had 
never held with the belief of an 
after-life, of a companionship with 
others dead likewise. So he put 
this sudden apparition to the test 
and addressed it in Spanish. 

“Como ’sta?” he said by way of 
greeting. 

And immediately to his immeas- 
urable relief there was an answer: 
“Com’ le va, setor? Have you seen 
my sheep?” 

Willoughly almost laughed, so 
great was his reaction; but he took 
hold of himself and answered cour- 
teously: “Sheep? No, I have seen 


no sheep, nor any other living crea- 
ture all day. 
from?” 


Where did you come 
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“I, senor? I come from my moth- 
er’s rancho. I must find my sheep.” 

The American seized him by the 
arm. “Ranch!” he almost shouted. 
“Are we near a ranch, near peo- 
ple?” 

“Si, senor, three, four miles. But 
my sheep, you are sure you have 
not seen them,—eight sheep, white 
and woolly?” 

Something in the man’s recur- 
rent question made Willoughby 
gaze at him more attentively, now 
that his own mind was at rest as 
to his ultimate safety. And now 
for the first time he noticed the 
vacant look, the haunting, wistful 
anxiety in the other’s face. 

“See here,” he said kindly there- 
fore, “when and where did you lose 
your sheep?” 

“Two years ago.” 

“But, my dear fellow... ,” and 
then he stopped. He could not 
make himself say the evident truth. 
It would have been like stabbing a 
child. “Tell me about it,” he said 
instead. 

“I was listening to the music, the 
music of the siren. I heard it way 
on the edge of the dunes that day, 
far out where it is not usually 
heard. And I thought it was a sign 
that was favorable, that perhaps I 
might see her. They say she is a 
beautiful damosel with trailing 
white garments and with flowing 
hair that shines like gold in the 
sun and like silver mist in the 
moonlight; and that upon a lyre of 
silver she plays melodies of sur- 
passing beauty. Ah, but you have 
heard her, senor, yourself maybe? 
It is beautiful music, verdad?” 

“Ta 

“And so I wandered on and on. 
And always the haunting melody 
just out of reach, so that I was 
sure that around the next bend, in 
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the next valley, I would find her. 
Many, many men have given their 
lives and their souls to her and 
have never been heard of again. 
But I understand. I would have 
done it too, if I could have but 
found her; even if I knew for sure 
that it meant death and the forego- 
ing of eternal salvation.” 

“And then?” prompted Willough- 
by, although he knew of his own 
experience just what had happened. 

“And then I grew tired and sat 
down to rest, feeling certain that, 
since the music sounded so much 
louder, she was on her way to me. 
I must have gone to sleep, for when 
I awoke it was night and I was al- 
most totally covered with sand, and 
of my sheep there was not a trace. 
Do you think, senor, that she took 
them? You see, I was blessed by 
the Holy Church; but they, poor, 
innocent lambs, had no protection, 
and so she lured them to her side 
maybe, even though I could not 
come.” 

Willoughby shook his head. 

“You do not think so, senor? 
But where are they then?” 

Again the obvious answer was on 
the American’s lips. But since the 
sand after treacherously killing 
them, had at least been merciful to 
this poor half-wit and had hidden 
the truth from him, he could not 
be less so. “The dunes are vast,” 
he said evasively, “they strayed 
probably and found their way out 
to the hills, to pasture and to 
water.” 

But the Mexican sheepherder was 
not convinced. “No,” he said, “I 
think they are still here in the 
dunes. I have prayed, oh, I have 
prayed so much to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, the Mother of Sorrows, and | 
know that I shall find them again. 
She never leaves a prayer unheard. 
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I must find them, sefor. They 
were all my poor, old mother had, 
her entire wealth.” 

“Do you come here often?” 

“Every day.” 

“Then you know the way? You 
can lead me out?” 

“You have lost your way, sefior?”’ 
asked the man with sympathy. 
“Were you also listening to the lyre 
of silver?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have no fear, senor. Come with 
me. But, I beseech you, do keep 
a lookout for my sheep,—eight of 
them, as pretty as can be.” 

“Of course, certainly. Keep your 
courage. I’m quite certain you 
shall find them again. But when 
you do, then don’t come back here.” 

“No, senor,” answered the man 
meekly. And then he turned and 
with sure, swift steps he led the 
way through valley after little val- 
ley between the white and ghostly 
hills that sang their faint, elusive 
song under the stars. And at last 
they came out onto the pasture 
from where one could easily see the 
dark, looming mountain ranges and 
the twinkling lights of the little 
town and of the ranches scattered 
here and there. 

An hour before Willoughby 
would have felt like kneeling down 
and praying; like grasping a hand- 
ful of earth and assuring himself 
that it was really blessed, solid soil. 
But imperceptibly, almost immedi- 
ately, in the presence of another 
human being he had donned again 
his everyday manner, the contained 
mask of a civilized man who 
scorned to indulge in any extrava- 
gancies of feeling. He rewarded 
the sheepherder handsomely and 
made his way to the place where 
he had put up. 

But the next afternoon as he left 
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the valley in his car he glanced at 
the Singing Dunes gleaming white 
and ethereal in the distance. He 
made a detour in the direction of 
the slope whence he had left them 
the night before, in order to make 
sure that on their very edge, not 
far from the ranch of the poor 
Mexican woman and her half-wit 
son, there were eight white sheep 
grazing quietly. It was almost sun- 
down and he knew that the sheep- 
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herder would soon go to look for 
them and that this time he would 
find his prayers answered. 

He drove on slowly, trying as he 
went, to capture in notes and bars 
the rhythms he had heard yester- 
day. But it was impossible; they 
were too intangible, too indefinite. 
Yet always he would carry in his 
soul the tender, elusive song of the 
dunes, the haunting melody of the 
silver lyre and the silver sands. 





MUSIC OF THE SNOW 


By LouIsE MOULTON FRAZIER 


E softest, gentlest music that I know, 
The unshaped music of the falling snow, 
Touching tenderly the’crisp, dry leaves, 
Touches as gently a dry heart that grieves, 
Till in that heart a music too is stirred— 
A nature-music unshaped by tune or word. 
Gently as Jesus healed the lame and blind, 
So gently does this music heal a mind. 
The hard, cold clouds that for a week or more 
Have stood like granite rocks against the door 
Of the blue sky have broken into long 
Desired, long needed elements of song, 
As when a hard, cold grief lets go in tears 
Wherein dissolve anguish, resentment, fears. 
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Comfort that comes of hardness thus dissolved 

Is like the comfort of a problem solved; 

And like a problem solved, the snow-shapes form, 
Each one itself, yet true to ageless norm, 
Spreading themselves so he who will may see 
Their points, their petals, their minute filigree. 

I muse along a wooded mountain-way, 

My thoughts grown blithe as springtime lambs at play. 
Softly | go that I may not disturb 

The softness of the music, nor perturb 

A single tinkling leaf or hidden bird 

Or waiting melody as yet unheard. 

Softly as David soothed the mind of Saul, 

So softly do the soothing snow-flakes fall, 
Touching bleached grasses with a light caress, 
Ferns and broken bracken as if to bless. 

They fall amidst the needles of the pines 

And glint a moment on a stream that shines, 
Then lose their shapes in water—long to wait 
Ere they can come again through the cloud-gate. 
They fill the lifted panicles of wild 

Parsnip and lodge kindly amidst the mild, 
Delighted tufts of moss, pointing me out 

A dozen kinds that cloak the rocks about. 

They flicker round a woodsman’s fire that smokes. 
Lightly they fall, yet loosen leaves of oaks 

That singing flutter to their mossy bed. 

They catch amidst the brambles mauve and red. 
Close in the shelter of a mighty rock, 

An eager primrose flaunts her dainty frock; 
Soon she will be well blanketed with fluff, 

Well tucked away beneath this feathery stuff. 
Racemes of dry self-heal and wraith-like grasses, 
Juniper and holly, in dark green masses, 
Welcome the flakes. They play on all I see. 
Falling on all things, they even fall on me— 
Upon my sleeve, upon my furry glove— 
Touching me with tenderness and love. 

My soul rejoices; If am well content 

To be myself with snow and dry leaves blent. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


NDOUBTEDLY there has been 
in our day a great development 
of scientific research, and, above 
all, of the application of science to 
industry and daily life and amuse- 
ment. We live in an age of motors 
and telephones and cinemas. But 
the basic principle of science, name- 
ly that the facts revealed by obser- 
vation and experiment have a char- 
acter of rationality, was familiar to 
the ancient Greeks, who used it ex- 
tensively in order to discover unity 
and order in the inchoate mass of 
experience. The work of Euclid, in 
which the properties of physical 
space were investigated by mathe- 
matical methods, and which is con- 
sidered too difficult for the modern 
schoolboy, was written three hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. 
In modern times the details of scien- 
tific knowledge have been filled in, 
but nothing has been added to the 
essential principles, which are what 
chiefly matter in the relations be- 
tween science and religion. Partic- 
ular facts, e. g., that a star is now 
known to be a million times as far 
as our ancestors thought it to be, 
can scarcely have much religious 
significance. 


—E. T. Wairraker, in The Dublin Review, 
October, 1933 


The generation living in the past 
thirty years has been subjected to 
such a speeding-up as the body has 
never had to endure before. By 
comparison, the major trials of war, 
poverty, loss of fortune are far 
more terrible but perhaps psycho- 
logically less important. Man has 


been through them again and again, 
but not all men, everywhere, at 
once. The increased tempo of sen- 
sation is more like a change of cli- 
mate, which bears gradually but ir- 
resistibly upon whole cultures... . 
Millions now cannot endure a play 
on the stage or screen that does not 
bolt like a rabbit from beginning to 
end. Time for them rushes like a 
drunken auto, then drops out of the 
four dimensions, leaving them as 
stockish as a subway turnstile be- 
tween trains. ... Among antidotes 
for acceleritis none seems more 
promising for the developed mind 
than literature. ... One real poem 
per day is a better dosage than 
aspirin or bromide, or cigarettes or 
alcohol taken not for fun but to 
quiet the racing machine. . . . And 
there is no better self-heal .. . than 
to seek out among modern books 
those that are exciting not excited, 
moving not moved by restless neu- 
roticism, reflective not dull with the 


flat dulness of triviality. 
—Henay Serer Canpy, in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, September 30th. 


Can a man serve humanity as it 
must be served, without fanatic 
dogma, with endless patience, un- 
derstanding, selflessness and char- 
ity, unless he knows that it is not to 
end with a lot of super-healthy ani- 
mals put out to grass until the night 
cuts them off? 


—Genatp Hearp, in Ninefeenth Century and 
After, October, 1933. 


And so the fine old pioneer spirit 
of California, under the leadership 
of that fine old nature lover, Jim 
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Rolph, has ended kidnaping in the 
great commonwealth of California. 
And what has it left in its wake? 
It has left an obscene, depraved and 
vile memory in the minds of thou- 
sands who stood about and cheered 
lustily. If it were possible to carry 
on a case history of every person in 
the mob who beat and kicked and 
hanged and burned two human be- 
ings I will make the prophecy that 
out of this heritage will come crimes 
and cruelties which are unnum- 
bered. The price is too high. Gov- 
ernor James Rolph, Jr., has said 
with audacious arrogance, “If any 
one is arrested for the good job I'll 
pardon them all.” . . . Governor, 
very frankly, I don’t believe you can 
get away with it. There must be 
somewhere some power which just 


won’t stand for it. 
—Heywoop Broun. 


In religion, as in politics, we are 
witnessing a swing back to authori- 
tarianism. Freedom can only be 
safeguarded by authority. Exag- 
gerated individualism leads as in 
Luther’s country to complete sup- 
pression of private judgment. 


—ARNOLD Lunn, in The Dublin Review, Oc- 
tober, 1933. 


Here are two groups of people. 
The first is composed of factory 
workers and clerks from some great 
metropolitan centre, like New York 
or London. The second consists of 
peasants from Tuscany, say, or Va- 
lencia. All members of the first 
group have received an elementary 
education and some have gone 
through a course of secondary edu- 
cation. In the second group some 
individuals are completely illiterate 
and none has attended school be- 
yond the age of twelve or thirteen. 
In which of these two groups will 
you find the more elegant, correct 
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and measured speech, the richer 
vocabulary? From personal knowl- 
edge of both types of people I should 
answer unhesitatingly: in the sec- 
ond group. The almost illiterate 
peasants will speak much better 
than the relatively highly educated 
city dwellers. 


—Atpovus Huxtey, in the N. Y. American, 
November 20th. 


Do not be deceived by the esti- 
mate of the temper of this country 
made by a few radicals in our east- 
ern cities. They neither represent, 
nor do they know, the temper of the 
United States. Even the voice of 
New York is not the authentic voice 
of America. It is colored too much 
by the striking contrasts that have 
developed there. You see, there are 
a few thousand radical Communists. 
And, on the other hand, there are a 
few thousand timid reactionaries. 
Although these two groups are 
pretty shrill and articulate, they 
constitute only a handful among the 
hundred and twenty millions of 
Americans. These two groups 
haven’t time to hear the voice of the 
country. They are listening to each 
other. They haven’t time to see the 
country as a whole. They are 
watching each other. 


—Raymonp Morey, in “An Open Letter to 
Commissar Litvinov,” in Today, November 4th. 


Now, while we have peace, when 
each nation is withdrawing itself in- 
to a starvation self-sufficiency, it is 
the armament manufacturers whose 
agents and publicists do so much to 
keep nationalism twittering like a 
child in the dark, who alone have 
achieved profitable internationalism. 
Frontiers mean less to them than to 
idealistic humanitarians. Money 
alone is superior to frontiers and 
patriotism. The armament firms 
are now prosperous because they 
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are establishing in other countries 
the means by which their own na- 
tionals some day may fall in glori- 
ous defeat. The plain word for that 
is treason. These people are more 
deadly enemies to society than an 
avowed enemy could possibly be. 


—H. M. Tomurnson, in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, November 5th. 


According to some of the press- 
association dispatches it would 
seem that the death of the Republic 
was stalking on the Iowa prairies. 
It would seem that the highways of 
Iowa were all cluttered up with the 
trenches of a unanimous amateur 
agricultural army. The actual an- 
swer is: Just nothing of the sort. ... 
The truth is that there’s a violent 
armed rural revolution in Iowa only 
in the same way that there’s a 
World War in Europe almost every 
minute. The correspondents just 
interview the hottest talkers they 
can find around and then spread 
their views on the front pages. It’s 
easy. And the funny thing is that it 
scares the readers to death the 
twentieth time just as much as the 


first. 
—WuuurMm Harp, in Today, November 11, 
1933. 


We ignore the fact that we have 
here in our midst an organization 
which has for its’ object the hatred 
of Jews, Catholics and Negroes. It 
publishes newspapers filled with the 
most unbridled billingsgate against 
the largest church in America. We 
look on such antics as no more than 
the grotesque behavior of the intel- 
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lectually sub-normal. If such an or- 
ganization should begin its absurd 
activities in France tomorrow, we 
should be filled with indignation 
against it. It is the beam in our 


own eye and we don’t see it. 


—TxHomas Lomax Hunter, in the 
Dispatch, Richmond, Va., October 26th. 


Times- 


The Young Critic should know: 
That while a great many Great 
Books are grim, all Grim books are 
not Great. That while life may be 
futile, the fact isn’t established, and 
that authors who assert life to be 
worth living and the game worth 
the candle are just as Significant as 
those who harp on Futility. And 


much more companionable. 


—Berton Baarey, in the N. Y. American, 
October 27th. 


After a lynching, society is re- 
lieved of a citizen who was, perhaps, 
a very dangerous character to have 
around. But in its place it finds 
twenty or fifty or two hundred men 
and women who have tasted the 
hideous pleasure of mass murder. 
Can you believe that the members 
of a lynching mob will ever have a 
decent sense of perspective again? 
Can you believe that they will ever 
shake off their exultant and sadistic 
sense of power in having slaugh- 
tered a man and had their act con- 
doned? One kidnaper is a liability 
to a State. But hardly so great a lia- 
bility as a hundred men and women 
who boast the shameful memory of 
a lynching in which they are proud 
to have taken part. 


—Gnretra Patmer, in the N. Y. World-Tele- 
gram. 
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By GRACE TURNER 


ECENTLY two women were dis- 
cussing a series of lectures to 
be given at the Carroll Club in New 
York City. The lecturer, a woman 
herself and one of the founders of 
the Catholic Evidence Guild of Eng- 
land, was endeavoring to show that 
the great Sacramental truths can 
and should be grasped so clearly 
by each individual Catholic layman 
or laywoman that he or she can an- 
swer Satisfactorily the questions 
asked by non-Catholics with whom 
life to-day throws all of us in con- 
stant contact. 

The attitudes of the two women 
were totally different. One was in- 
terested, eager, responsive; the oth- 
er critical and on the defensive at 
the thought of having to know 
more than she already knew. 

“I wouldn’t be the least bit in- 
terested in her,” she said. “How 
does a woman happen to know so 
much about religious subjects any- 
how? Even a priest wouldn’t dare 
to preach about them from the pul- 
pit for he’d have sense enough to 
know that we wouldn’t understand 
what he was talking about.” 

“Oh,” said the other, “I don’t feel 
that way at all. I am intensely in- 
terested.” And forthwith she 
bought a ticket of admission to the 
lectures. 

This second woman represents 
the type of person who has made 
such a center of adult education as 
the Carroll Club a possibility and a 
fact. For her friend, on the other 
hand, some center of thought and 
activity is equally important be- 


cause, though she does not now 
think so, she needs it badly. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Nicholas Brady, the Carroll Club is 
the group expression of progressive 
and discriminating Catholic wom- 
en, of many different places of 
birth, many different childhood en- 
vironments, many different pur- 
suits and callings to-day, but all 
actuated by one common interest. 
They believe they have much to 
gain personally from the recreation, 
intellectual opportunities and varied 
contacts available to them through 
this means, and much to contribute 
to the life of the community. In 
this group and others like them, 
therefore, we find examples of 
adult education at its most spon- 
taneous and best. They are a van- 
guard of women who have realized 
that education is not completed in 
any school, however excellent or 
exclusive. 

Adult education, as the term is 
used to-day, is not, of course, con- 
cerned solely or even primarily 
with religion. As an organized 
movement it includes almost as 
many subjects as there are fields of 
knowledge, interest, or vocation. 
And it is available from many dif- 
ferent sources. In organizations 
run for and by Catholics, however, 
religious thought is a natural and 
important part of the program. But 
the whole program covers many 
other subjects and a wide variety 
of activities. It follows in general 
the lines of all similar endeavors, 
whoever their sponsors. 
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Adult education as we now know 
it has been some thirty years 
a’growing. But in the last three or 
four years it has taken immense 
forward strides and to-day you will 
hear educators and civic leaders 
discussing how it shall be carried 
on in the future. Shall the adult 
educational programs be divorced 
from recreational programs? Shall 
the two together form a unit? Shall 
the public school systems extend 
their limits and definitely take over 
all adult educational work, while 
civic recreation centers assume sole 
responsibility for everybody’s social 
life and recreation? Will there con- 
tinue to be a place for privately 
sponsored educational and recre- 
ational centers for adults? These 
questions are agitating those inter- 
ested in the problem of adult edu- 
cation. 

The answer is probably not a 
definite “yes” or “no.” There will 
undoubtedly be programs that are 
purely educational and others that 
are purely recreational and still 
others that combine both character- 
istics. Such has certainly been the 
case so far. The public school sys- 
tems here and there are already do- 
ing a great deal of adult educa- 
tional work and many civic organi- 
zations are developing splendid 
recreational programs. Meanwhile, 
the demand on privately sponsored 
organizations is rapidly increasing. 
Nor is it conceivable that any mu- 
nicipal plan could prove satisfac- 
tory to such a group of women as 
that mentioned above. 

Nevertheless, we, “the people,” 
of almost every walk in life, having 
abandoned the hope of two cars in 
every garage and discovered that 
we can still get places by walking 
there, are looking in new directiors 
for happiness and satisfaction. 
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The self-denial which recent 
years forced upon us against our 
will has had its effect in reinvigor- 
ating our idealism. The intangible 
assets of mind and spirit have as- 
sumed new importance and new 
beauty in our eyes. And so the 
great American dream of education 
and culture has reappeared like a 
brilliant star on our mental hori- 
zon. 

Not that we had ever ostensibly 
foresworn allegiance to the faith of 
our forefathers in the value and 
power of education. But with our 
minds preoccupied with the desire 
to make money, we lost sight of 
what education was supposed to be 
and do. With only a handful of ex- 
ceptions among us, we did not 
think of education as something 
valuable in itself; something that 
would prepare us to live rich in- 
terior lives, however much material 
circumstances might betray and 
disappoint us; something that was 
a step on the way to a lifetime of 
thinking and learning. We thought 
of it as something that would help 
us to get ahead in the world; some- 
thing we might consider finished 
when we stepped out of the school 
or college precincts for the last 
time as students. And we thought 
its value was to be measured by the 
ability it had given us to make our 
fortunes. 

There are, however, some very 
valuable things that a fortune can- 
not buy or do. You cannot write 
a check payable to heaven for 
spiritual endowments. Nor can you 
put in your order at the university 
for a carload of culture. We per- 
sisted in trying to do so, but we 
came perilously near to prostituting 
our ideals beyond redemption. 

Writing of adult education in 
1927, Dorothy Canfield Fisher said: 
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“Although we do not see it with the 
eyes of the flesh, our country is at 
this moment fighting for its life, 
at a turning-point of its existence. 
It is shut up within a prison of 
prosperity where the older doors to 
spiritual and intellectual life are 
locked. If it cannot burst open a 
new door,—many new doors,—and 
fight its way to air, it will smother 
to death beneath its material pos- 
sessions.” 

In the same connection, Mrs. 
Fisher said again: “It is always in- 
teresting to watch the incalculable 
way in which human masses act 
and react and find their own way 
in the dark, and it is interesting to 
note that it is the matter of human 
individual conduct, mostly in the 
family, which seems first to have 
stirred into viable life the capacity 
of study of plain Americans.” She 
spoke further and rather propheti- 
cally of the “perilous conditions 
that probably lie ahead of us all in 
a completely functioning, half-way 
intelligently run, industrial society; 
the disappearance of enforced and 
absorbing occupation; physical 
safety which removes the excite- 
ment and stimulus of physical risk; 
and most dangerous of all, the pos- 
session of that sharpest of two- 
edged swords, leisure time.” 

Our prison of prosperity has 
been destroyed and with it went 
many ramparts of material posses- 
sions to which we had been 
chained. And to-day there are in 
the country two large groups of in- 
dividuals,—those who are bursting 
open doors to spiritual and intel- 
lectual life and those for whom 
they must be burst open. There 
were always the latter but the dif- 
ference to-day is that there are so 
many people who realize that doors 
must be burst. This may be our 
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salvation from a state of things 
where, as former Governor Smith 
has said, idle minds will work as 
much mischief as idle hands are 
said to have worked in the past. 
From the already alert and inter- 
ested, we shall find the leaders of 
recruits for an army of contented 
and usefully occupied citizens. 

We need leaders to-day. One 
leader in Washington is not 
enough. There must be leaders like 
him in every community, down to 
the smallest parish. There must be 
leaders in every field during this 
period of transition when a people 
is adjusting itself to a new era and 
a new economic and social system. 
Less to-day than ever before can 
we live to ourselves alone. Nor is 
it only on account of our economic 
situation that this is true. It is on 
account of our whole structure of 
society and all our institutions. 
They are all at stake. 

In the present spread of adult 
education, not only among the 
masses but equally among the 
classes, we have a powerful instru- 
ment for preserving what is good 
and improving what is inferior in 
our ways of life. Civic leaders and 
educators are not the only ones 
who are aware of this need and this 
instrument. We ourselves, the peo- 
ple, from the least to the highest, 
realize it. We are not articulate 
about it. One hundred and thirty 
million people cannot be articulate 
about a principle. They act, rather 
than speak. They do not discuss 
in abstract terms of programs and 
organizations. They do not talk 
about satisfactions, or the fulfill- 
ment of personality, or media of 
self-realization. They seek the 
thing they need in practical, if 
sometimes blundering, ways. And 
I do not believe those of us are ntis- 
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taken who feel the pressure from 
all directions of a strong force 
striving to create a new and vigor- 
ous and valuable adult education. 

In a sense, adult education is a 
new term for an old institution. 
Very early in our history, we began 
to develop opportunities for the 
systematic education of adults. In 
1790 the first institute was estab- 
lished here. In the one hundred 
and forty years since then, and es- 
pecially in the last thirty, we have 
seen the coming of a host of other 
centers of adult education. Some 
have been very good and some very 
inferior. Some have been sincere 
and a few have been entirely mer- 
cenary and conscienceless. _Insti- 
tutes, lyceums, Chautauquas, li- 
braries, night schools, continuation 
schools, university extension cours- 
es, summer schools, settlement 
schools, museums, forums, camps, 
women’s clubs, fraternal organiza- 
tions, service organizations like the 
Knights of Columbus, the Christian 
Associations, the similar Hebrew 
Associations,—all these are familiar 
to us and they are all instruments 
of adult education. 

In the beginnings and in much 
of the work fostered by these or- 
ganizations, adult education was 
designed to fill up the gaps of an 
inadequate early education. That 
is still and will continue to be part 
of its purpose. But adult education 
of to-day and still more of to-mor- 
row is not limited to such purposes. 
And especially it is not confined to 
classes of society. It answers an 
urge as general among the prosper- 
ous as among those whose re- 
sources are meager. 

This urge has grown out of cir- 
cumstances of modern life. It was 
not the result of purely economic 
complications, though the economic 
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crisis brought us face to face with 
what had been there for a long 
time. We uncovered the tap-roots 
of life in ourselves, and our friends, 
and the larger group which we call 
the community, and we realized 
that we had lost much that had 
been valuable. Life for earlier 
generations was full of life-creating 
work. Family life was rich with a 
richness of which we know little 
to-day. Our parents were impor- 
tant in the community and the 
community was important to them. 
It was not a community, in the 
present sense of the word; it was 
the “neighborhood.” The passing 
of these simple, fundamental fac- 
tors of life has left a dearth from 
which we are suffering. And with 
the problems arising from our 
dearth, adult education is asked to 
deal. 

That is why women are coming 
together to-day to create organiza- 
tions for themselves whose purpose 
is educational and _ recreational. 
They are uniting to study the 
things they crave to study, and to 
find companionship and neighbors. 
Something of the same sort was be- 
hind the development of the wom- 
en’s clubs of earlier days. But 
there was a difference, in that those 
clubs were formed in small com- 
munities and the members were all 
people who knew one another. The 
effort was to bring the thought and 
culture of the great centers to them. 
This later movement is taking place 
in the very centers where every- 
thing is easily available and it is a 
drawing together of strangers to 
build a substitute for the old 
“neighborhood.” The family who 
lives next door to you, or in the 
apartment above or below you is 
not your neighbor, as Newton 
Baker has pointed out. Your neigh- 
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bor is some one who shares a com- 
mon interest with you. 

There is something else stirring 
in the souls of people to-day. 
Stripped of some of their exterior 
grandeur, they are realizing in a 
new way their inherent dignity and 
their value as human personalities 
not only in the eyes of God, but of 
society. They have a sense of re- 
sponsibility and the impulse to find 
out how best they may meet it. 
Moreover, they have a great deal of 
unorganized time. Labor-saving de- 
vices and methods have left women 
with a minimum of daily work. 
The first wonder over, and pleasure 
in, mechanical inventions has gone. 
These are a commonplace to us 
now; but substitutes for the cre- 
ative, if often humdrum, activities 
which used to fill the days were not 
delivered along with the dish-wash- 
ers and vacuum cleaners. 

There would be plenty of voices 
to protest that time spent in clean- 
ing a room or in cooking meals in- 
stead of ordering them in the near- 
by tea-room was not creatively 
used. If either act is considered in 
itself alone, the contention would 
be true. But considered as part of 
a whole effort whose result was the 
comfort and well-being of those 
who are dear to a woman,—in this 
larger sense, the time was creative- 
ly spent. And I suspect that much 
more of it is being so spent again 
since economy became general. 
Time spent for these things is spent 
toward building a life, the particu- 
lar life that a particular woman has 
undertaken to live. 

However there is little use talk- 
ing about has-beens. What we are 
concerned with now are the cir- 
cumstances out of which we are 
building our lives to-day and the 
part which adult education has to 
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play to help us do a good job. We 
still want to live creatively. We 
must live creatively or suffer from 
a feeling of frustration. And with 
a great many of the activities gone 
which used to fill our lives, and 
much of the incidental exercise re- 
moved which came with the harder 
physical work, with neighborhoods 
vanished into history, with a strug- 
gle going on around us for the es- 
tablishment of some sort of social 
justice and a new order of things, 
we, the women, are looking for 
something to help us to genuine 
and noble self-fulfillment, some- 
thing to furnish us with com- 
panionship with our own kind, and 
some means by which we may un- 
derstand the changing social pat- 
tern and may make a contribution 
of value to it. 

A cultured woman of my ac- 
quaintance, with five children and 
a big house to manage, but with 
plenty of free time, has complained 
again that she is getting completely 
out of touch with the vital things 
that are happening in the world, 
and becoming selfishly engrossed in 
her immediate small world. “I feel 
that I have nothing to contribute 
in the company of interesting peo- 
ple,” she complains. “The routine 
of my life seems so narrow that I 
am not comfortable any more 
among friends who discuss intel- 
lectual things. I used to read a 
great deal but lately I have not 
even done that. And I find too 
that I am impatient of the prob- 
lems of people whose lives are to- 
tally different from mine.” She is 
a college graduate who has always 
been interested in books, art, his- 
tory, economics, and the progress 
of national affairs, especially in 
their relation to the Church. She 
feels stagnated to-day. 
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This woman might have said the 
same thing if she had belonged to 
a former generation. Before she 
was born, plenty of married women 
kicked against the pricks of over- 
confinement in their own family 
circle. She is right when she feels 
she should not let her perspective 
become selfish or her heart intoler- 
ant. There is no room for that to- 
day. She feels that she could 
stretch farther and be useful; and 
she could. In some other day, she 
might have taken on a number of 
small charities. She might have 
visited the sick or mothered some 
neighborhood orphan. To-day such 
an outlet is difficult and her im- 
pulse to do anything of the kind 
fails before the complication of or- 
ganized channels and professional 
methods by which such things are 
done. So she seeks some place and 
some way in which, by human con- 
tacts, she can enrich her life. She 
is one of the women for whom the 
new adult education under the new 
auspices exists. 

Another friend, a_ professional 
woman, speaks in much the same 
vein. “I have no time,” she says, 
“to keep myself informed about 
what the people who know are 
thinking and saying in other fields 
than my own profession. Most of 
my friends now-a-days are confined 
to people doing the same kind of 
work as myself. And in a purely 
social gathering I am coming to be 
at a loss. I have no small talk and 
no general conversation. 

“Moreover, I come in contact al- 
most altogether with non-Catholics 
and I should like to be in touch 
with well-educated Catholic wom- 
en. I feel the need, too, of brush- 
ing up in something wholly uncon- 
nected with my everyday pursuits. 
I’m hungry for a series of lectures 
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that will not require a great deal of 
work on my part beyond attend- 
ance. And I’d like to find a group 
of amateurs with a real interest in 
drama and stage craft. I’m no po- 
tential actress, but I’m interested 
in everything about the theater 
from acting to stage setting.” 

There are thousands of other 
Catholic women who could say the 
same things. And there is a third 
group whose needs and _ interests 
are equally keen,—the young wom- 
en just graduated from college, 
academy or high school. The first 
year after college is often a difficult 
one. For four years a highly in- 
telligent girl has lived among other 
highly intelligent girls in an exalted 
intellectual and spiritual environ- 
ment. Then she steps out into a 
humdrum world that seems dull 
and uninspiring. She craves a 
means of going on with the things 
that have interested her and of 
using her ability. She feels she 
cannot do it alone. Nor is she likely 
to. We all need the stimulus of 
other people who are interested in 
the things that interest us. 

A few years ago the restless 
young graduates would probably 
have got “jobs” for themselves 
whether they needed the jobs or 
not. Just now their chance of do- 
ing so is exceedingly slim. But 
there is a place in the social fabric 
more valuable for them than the 
opportunity to earn money enough 
to buy themselves cars or to show 
that they can hold their own in 
some business office. Of course, 
they can. They can do far more 
than that. They have a contribu- 
tion to make to the world to-day. 
They have their own lives to build 
so that their bodies, minds and 
spirits are expert instruments for 
service, as they were created to be. 
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It is no trivial thing to learn the 
joy of using one’s hands. Hands 
were meant to create with and the 
promising young law student who 
is also an enthusiastic member of 
a certain jewelry-making class got 
hold of a precious truth when she 
found an avocation as well as a vo- 
cation for herself. It is not unim- 
portant that young women keep up 
with their swimming, their physi- 
cal exercise, their tennis. And in 
the mental sphere their previous 
training has prepared them to 
make the most of special courses 
taken now with no thought of 
credit, lectures heard because the 
hearer is interested in the subject 
whether it is part of any curricu- 
lum or not. It is valuable to join 
book discussion groups, to become 
members of a glee club, enroll in a 
drama workshop or join a class in 
interior decorating. 

Opportunity for all these things 
and many others is open to women 
through adult education. I pick up 
the schedule of the Carroll Club 
which is the adult education group 
most familiar to me. I find listed 
there under physical recreation: 
general gym, rhythmics, reducing, 
folk dancing. Under sports I find: 
tennis, hockey, golf, squash and 
handball, riding, fencing, La Crosse, 
skating, swimming and tap danc- 
ing. 

In the same schedule, I find a list 
of classes which include a drama 
club with one period given to voice 
and interpretation and another to 
rehearsal and workshop technique. 
There is also a glee club, classes in 
contract bridge, arts and crafts, in- 
terior decorating, journalism and 
modern writing, public speaking, 
French conversation, business Eng- 
lish, first aid, home nursing, cook- 
ing and household arts. And there 


are discussion hours, one devoted 
to books and another to current 
topics. 

Perhaps most important of all 
are the numerous lectures by emi- 
nent Catholic authorities on sub- 
jects of vast import to-day. There 
is no excuse for those who continue 
to think of the Faith as a purely 
private possession, meant solely for 
the comfort and profit of the indi- 
vidual. It is all of that; but upon 
every intelligent Catholic rests a 
serious responsibility for knowing 
what her faith means in terms of 
the life she is living in this present 
era and among all her fellow-citi- 
zens, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike. 

With the exception of the re- 
ligious aspects of the program, all 
the activities available under these 
auspices are also available wherever 
a first-class adult education group 
exists. But the exception is a ma- 
jor one. Every group has its own 
personality, its own soul, so to 
speak. From the point of view of 
adult education, that soul is born 
out of the conviction that no single 
activity nor all the activities con- 
sidered together are an end in 
themselves. They are a means to 
a more complete life which will 
show itself in the kind of human 
relationships which the women of 
the group maintain wherever they 
go and whomever they meet. For 
a Catholic group the spirit will 
show itself in an enlightened and 
splendid type of Catholic action. It 
should leaven society. And that is 
the goal which those interested in 
Catholic adult education have al- 
ways before them. 

Nothing that is fine and valuable 
in non-Catholic pursuits is to be 
neglected. But everything accept- 
able will be refined and interpreted 
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in the light of Catholic thought. 
Catholic action of an adult educa- 
tion group will be based on an un- 
derstanding of the economic, civic 
and intellectual forces at work out- 
side the Church. This is no move- 
ment for the segregating of Cath- 
olics merely so that they may hold 
hands and tell one another all the 
things they like to hear. It is a 
movement for the enlightened par- 
ticipation in and influence on the 
world of 1934. 

There are many special Catholic 
centers of adult education striving 
to play this part through offering 
opportunities to young women of 
the working class. These are usu- 
ally supported and directed by a 
parish or a religious community. 
They do fine work and provide ex- 
cellent facilities. You will find them 
flourishing in mill and factory 
towns or in the poorer sections of 
the cities. They are endeavoring to 
decrease ignorance, increase gen- 
eral knowledge, and to protect the 
faith and character of their mem- 
bers. 

The number of the other type of 
organization for adult education, 
however, is relatively small. Cath- 
olic women’s clubs such as those in 
New Rochelle, St. Louis and other 
cities have built up a flourishing 
membership, provided themselves 
with buildings and developed cer- 
tain types of programs, and are, of 
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course, centers of adult education 
among well-educated, progressive 
and highly intelligent women. 
These are increasing in number 
and as they are able to expand and 
take on a professional staff to work 
out more complete programs, they 
will more and more take their place 
among the best examples of adult 
education. 

There is a rumor abroad to-day 
that we are reéntering a Middle 
Ages. Four years ago we should 
have thought any such prophecy 
the wanderings of a madman. We 
are not so sure of that now. We 
are looking above our skyscrapers, 
beyond our gigantic factories, far- 
ther than our radios, automobiles 
and planes can carry us. We are 
reaching for salvation toward the 
invisible and intangible realms of 
mind and soul. Certainly we are 
trying to burst open new doors. 
Perhaps we are bursting them open 
to God. Perhaps, in the words of 
a foremost proponent of adult edu- 
cation: 

“As so often happens, the new 
faith may turn out to be only a new 
aspect of the older one. The pas- 
sionate desire to glorify God which 
built the Cathedrals may rise again 
to magnificent achievements in a 
passionate desire to love and serve 
those qualities in human beings 
which most make them seem like 
the children of God.” 
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By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


MARY OF SCOTLAND 


HEN three Queens ruled in 
Europe, men danced to their 
piping. A clever woman whose 
heart is her own has few equals. 
Elizabeth had given her heart to 
England; Catherine de Medici 
buried her heart with her husband 
and vowed herself to France and 
her children; but Mary Stuart’s 
young heart was whole and hungry 
for love. There lay her weak- 
ness. Had she been brought up 
to roam her Scotch heather, she 
might have given her heart to its 
keeping. But that no woman is 
greater than the man to whom she 
gives herself was the premise and 
kernel of Elizabeth’s plotting. Far 
cheaper than the making of war on 
Mary as suggested by Cecil, will it 
be to let Mary work out her own 
ruin. Only let her be entangled in 
a marriage with a wastrel, than 
their cousin Darnley and the Stuart 
passions will spin the web of Mary’s 
undoing. 

Mary was sixteen when she was 
married to the Dauphin of France. 
At nineteen, she came a widow to 
Scotland, and no sooner did she 
land at Leith than her English cous- 
in began to plot her downfall. The 
fatal power of the woman who can 
make use of her intuitions without 
their affecting her emotions, fasci- 
nated Maxwell Anderson in Eliza- 
beth the Queen. He has underlined 
the picture in contrasting the Tudor 
with the Stuart Queen and in so do- 
ing has written one of the finest of 
historic English plays. It is one 


thing to write history and quite an- 
other to make drama of it. Biogra- 


-phy belongs to the novel and the 


screen but for the theater a theme 
must be developed which must both 
condense the scenes and clarify the 
motives without undue distortion of 
the actual facts and characters. If 
you doubt the difficulties, glance 
over such failures as Drinkwater’s 
Mary Stuart or Henry VIII. by 
Shakespeare! 

Mr. Anderson has chosen wisely 
one of the most fascinating of all 
ladies over whom has descended 
such a cloud of mystery that every- 
one is free to their own interpreta- 
tion. Did Mary marry Darnley for 
love or for politics? Were the Cas- 
ket Letters that testified to her com- 
plicity in his death a forgery? An- 
drew Lang spent years studying the 
evidence and refused to commit 
himself. The Marian bibliography 
is interminable though at last it is 
quite as scholarly to assert her in- 
nocence as to deny it. Even her por- 
traits have uncertain authenticity. 
Few of them resemble each other. 
Such is the perplexity about them 
that Chalmers a nineteenth century 
historian had an artist make a com- 
posite picture: a nose from one por- 
trait, the eyebrows from another, 
the smile from contemporary de- 
scription, etc., and with it, graced 
his frontispage. Possibly it is as 
like her as any, for women noted 
for their charm, have a mobile 
beauty that defies the canvas. 

As drama, Mary of Scotland has 
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beautifully definite construction. 
The background and the famous 
personages stand clearly drawn but 
never obstruct the inexorable ac- 
tion. Both the exterior and Calvin- 
istic bleakness of her kingdom are 
shown in the first scene at Leith 
where the hatred of Knox and the 
devotion of Bothwell sound different 
notes of warning. There follows the 
spider scene of Elizabeth and Cecil 
scheming. Then Holyrood when 
Mary is wise enough to dismiss 
Bothwell but unwise enough to 
choose Darnley—just to spite Eliza- 
beth. The Darnley marriage was 
really the correct move on the diplo- 
matic chess board. It united the 
claimants to the English succession, 
but Elizabeth knew that Mary could 
never play out the gambit. Her 
heart would betray her. 

We, ourselves, are but shadows, 
says Elizabeth, we will live as others 
see us. The Tudors had a very 
modern sense of public opinion. 
Elizabeth had a flair for it that 
would have made her a great editor. 
She set out to poison the minds of 
Mary’s admirers — to circulate in- 
sinuations that would react upon 
Mary’s own feelings. When Darn- 
ley succumbs to Tudor gossip and 
murders Riccio, Elizabeth’s web was 
spinning merrily. When Mary, sick 
with politics, follows her heart to 
Bothwell, he drags her further down 
to tragedy. But she is all the Queen 
when she and Bothwell say farewell 
after defeat at Dunbar and she 
stands guard over the postern door 
while he escapes. “Lord Douglas,” 
she cries, “you will go the long way 
round!” 

The last scene i8 between the two 
Queens. Mary has taken refuge in 
Carlisle. The spider comes to greet 
her fly. No longer is Mary in the 
gay tartans and red of her riding 
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habit but into her bare tower cham- 
ber comes Elizabeth in all the pearls 
and bright brocades of her splendor. 
She rehearses the despair of long 
imprisonment and demands full 
submission. But if Mary’s heart 
has betrayed her head, it does not 
fail her. She stands fast to her 
ideals, to her Church, to her crown 
and the royal rights of her baby. 
Her reputation she leaves to men’s 
chivalry. 

We leave her in her prison. 
Walls were to encompass her for 
twenty years to come—the girl who 
could ride ninety miles without a 
rest and who wanted to “know what 
life it was to lie all night in the 
fields or to walk on the cawsey with 
a jacket and knapshalle—a broad- 
sword and buckler.” One of the 
most unforgettable moments of 
Miss Helen Hayes’s lovely perform- 
ance is when Mary, after defying 
Elizabeth, lets her head droop 
against the barred window but only 
for an instant—holding her little 
golden cross, she then stands erect. 
She is gallant to the end. 

The Bothwell of Philip Merivale 
has all the blunt bravado that 
helped to ruin himself and Mary 
but the honesty of his loyal courage 
makes it admirable among his in- 
triguing compeers. Helen Menken’s 
Elizabeth, without the genius of 
Lynn Fontanne, is both regal and 
intellectually keen. The Earl of 
Moray is an uncanny replica of his 
portrait. The “Queen’s Maries” are 
more free in their manners than we 
had imagined them. Mary Fleming 
married the wily Maitland; Mary 
Beaton, the first love of the divorced 
Lady Bothwell; but Mary Seton was 
with her mistress to the end and 
died old and poor in Reims. They 
were all of them loyal. As for the 
pictures composed by Robert Ed- 
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mond Jones in his sets and cos- 
tumes, they are haunting in their 
“rightness” and enhance in beauty, 
the beauty of the lines. Indeed “the 
enchantment whereby men are be- 
witched” seems created anew in this 
reincarnation of the lovely Stuart 
who, though accused of much, was 
never found wanting in her faith. 
We applaud her Champion, and 
thank the Theater Guild.—At the 
Alvin. 


JosEpHUS.—The Yiddish Art The- 
ater, enriched by the triumph of 
Yoshe Kalb has now mounted a lav- 
ish spectacular version of Feucht- 
wanger’s novel. When Josephus 
was writing his history in Rome he 
might have heard the masons put- 
ting the final touches on the Colos- 
seum and on the Arch of Titus with 
its graven image of the immortal 
Seven Branched Candlestick which 
he had seen borne out of the burn- 
ing Temple at Jerusalem. Josephus 
himself will always remain an enig- 
ma. Was he a traitor, or an oppor- 
tunist? Did he play politics with 
the Romans to save his own skin 
or his nation? It was a seething 
period. The Western World was 
beginning to rouse itself against 
the despotism and decadence that 
had seeped into Rome with Eastern 
cults and exiled Eastern princes, 
among them Herod’s offspring who 
were childhood friends of the Clau- 
dian Emperors. o 

When Nero, the last of the line, 
lay dying, the Populus Romanus 
knew they needed more than baths 
to cleanse the city. They turned in 
extremity to the most vital remnant 
of the Republic—the Roman le- 
gion. It was the prestige of the 
legion that kept Herod Agrippa a 
titular King in the palace in Jeru- 
salem and Josephus with his ear 


to the wind hailed the legionaries’ 
favorite leader as the next Em- 
peror. He not only saved his head 
but proved his political acumen; 
Rome, worn out with tyranny, wel- 
comed military justice in Vespa- 
sian. But the tramp of the Roman 
infantry that reéchoed round the 
Mediterranean, and that rang so 
fatefully in the ears of Josephus 
merely goaded the war party in 
Judea to more desperate meas- 
ures. They defied Rome and shout- 
ed for freedom. Vespasian left 
Titus to recapture Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile Titus had fallen 
madly in love with Agrippa’s sis- 
ter, Queen Berenice. The Roman 
prince, however, was a soldier first 
of all, and the only promise the 
beautiful Jewess could exact from 
her lover was that he would spare 
the Temple. But in the climax of 
the most horrible siege of history, 
the Temple was looted and burned. 
Titus gazed at the Holy of Holies 
but was powerless to save it. On 
the burning of the Temple the cur- 
tain falls in the play. The end of 
the Kingdom of David has arrived, 
the dispersion of his people, and 
Josephus notes it all down oh his 
tablets! He seems to symbolize 
the detached spirit of Hebrew cul- 
ture which burns unquenched 
through centuries of desolation. 
Maurice Schwartz has staged a 
splendid spectacle and a very poor 
play. The Jewish Zealots; Nero, 
Vespasian, Titus, Agrippa, Bere- 
nice, all crowd by but no one char- 
acter emerges clearly, although Mr. 
Schwartz is very handsome as 
Josephus.—At the Yiddish Art 
Theater. 


THE Dark Tower.—There would 
be a great deal more to say about 
this much heralded play by George 
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Kaufman and Alexander Wooll- 
cott, did not the code of honor about 
the secrets of melodrama seal our 
lips. The cast includes such names 
as Basil Sydney, Margalo Gillmore, 
Margaret Dale and William Harri- 
gan, while two minor réles—the old 
family maid and the domestic de- 
tective — emerge conspicuously in 
the hands of Margaret Hamilton 
and Porter Hall. In fact the domes- 
tically inclined detective in his ten 
minute scene suddenly scampered 
off with the honors of the evening. 
The source of drama springs from 
the unhappy marriage of the beau- 
tiful young actress, Jessica, with a 
wretched little rotter who wields an 
hypnotic influence. Jessica is about 
to open in a play after a long ner- 
vous breakdown when the rotter— 
who was supposedly dead—turns 
up fresh from St. Quentin Peniten- 
tiary. The lovely Jessica yields to 
her Svengali. Cowed and trembling 
she cuts rehearsals to butter the 
marital toast. Cringing, she kneels 
to lace her husband’s boots. Her 
aunt and her brother stand by rag- 
ing but helpless. For fear of fur- 
ther reprisals on Jessica they are 
forced to shelter Vance and his 
cage of white mice. Clearly if mur- 
der is to be committed, Vance must 
be the victim. He is. But the puz- 
zle to be solved is the identity of 
the German gentleman who per- 
forms the execution in his suite at 
the Waldorf. Our own guess was 
wrong. 

The dialogue has the Kaufman 
freshness—so has the characteriza- 
tion but Vance is so repulsively 
ophidian and his jokes are so dis- 
gusting that he contaminates the 
entire evening. If the play fails, 
we feel the villain must be blamed 
for it. The whole play is sadly in- 
dicative of the present mood of law- 
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lessness. The murderer feels en- 
tirely justified in taking ven- 
geance in his own hands, and when 
asked how it feels to have broken 
the Fifth Commandment he re- 
plies, “Have you ever minded 
breaking the Sixth?” The general 
laugh brings down the curtain.— 
At the Morosco. 


GrowING Pains.—A reverberation 
of Seventeen is heard in this ami- 
able little comedy of the young Mc- 
Intyres who begin to grow up in 
Act I. and are definitely much more 
grown by Act III. High-heeled 
slippers and white flannels label 
them as adolescent and if the au- 
thor had only been content with 
these outward symbols of the well- 
known phenomenon it would have 
spared both the audience and the 
parent McIntyres much discussion. 
Act II. discloses the children’s first 
evening party with the host, hope- 
lessly “stuck” with the little girl 
from next door, while a visiting 
siren scatters apples of discord. 
The unfortunate host escapes from 
his incubus only in time to be sent 
rushing off for ice cream and in his 
flight brings back the State Police. 
Thereupon a fine moment ensues 
when the children all begin to 
speak “Zilch”—or did you call it 
Pig Latin?—to the resentment of 
the “Cop.” Were Growing Pains a 
little less self-conscious its humor 
would be funnier. Booth Tarking- 
ton’s greater tenderness is more 
illuminating.—At the Ambassador. 


ALL Goop AMERICANS.—P aris 
again offers us her Left Bank, this 
time peopled with young American 
artists—commercial artists. They 
are a nondescript crew, as low in 
funds as in morals, with an urge 
towards rippling repartee. Their 
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sophistication is whimsical and 
specious. Paris, as reflected on our 
stage in the last few years, is for- 
sworn of beauty. Cellars, ruled by 
Apaches; shabby pensions or gilded 
suites of sin seem to epitomize the 
American vision. Poor Paris!— 
or rather poor Americans! 

The present personnel divide 
their time between Jimmy’s bar on 
the rue Montparnasse or Julie’s 
drab studio, but drunk or sober, 
elated or morose their “sifflets 
sages” —which is French for wise- 
cracks—never falter. That their 
epigrams are always elegant is not 
to be expected. Miss Hope Wil- 
liams, in smart attire with a neatly 
tailored Sealyham, makes her 
points with her accustomed dry ur- 
banity. Fred. Keating, the magi- 
cian is a novelist, who finds it sim- 
pler to make a living out of com- 
missions from gullible tourists. His 
reform is timed for Act III. but is 
not wholly convincing. Mary Phil- 
ips and Eric Dressler somehow 
manage to inject a jollity into their 
smart sayings that gives them 
spontaneity, but on the whole the 
comedy like its characters is glib 
and blasé.—At the Henry Miller. 


SHE Loves Me Not.—College hu- 
mor suddenly becomes really 
funny. One can’t help laughing at 
this reckless collegiate farce which 
plunges through its escapades with 
such exuberant jollity that it dis- 
arms criticism. Its excrescences of 
vulgarity are really annoying for 
they are quite unnecessary. That 
Howard Lindsay should have been 
able to transpose a cheap story into 
the farce hit of the season exhibits 
the cleverness of a really smart di- 
rector. Broadway has stood hard 
on Hollywood’s toes, for slapstick 
has found its way back to the le- 


gitimate stage. What happens 
when Curley Flagg runs away from 
a Philadelphia night club to find 
shelter behind the austere gray 
walls of a Princeton dormitory 
must sound most implausible in 
print but on the double decker 
stage, which shows simultaneously 
the studies of Buzz Jones and Paul 
Lawton, they are most beguilingly 
amusing. Both Buzz and Paul have 
souls of honest chivalry. They find 
it impossible not to hold out a hand 
to a girl in trouble; they hide Curley 
from the police, dress her up as a 
younger brother and treat her with 
a respect she finds quite irksome. 
But when Paul wires his family to 
ask for a job for a deserving chorus 
girl, the family wires the Dean to 
inquire since when chorus girls 
have become features of the Prince- 
ton curriculum. 

Complications follow fast but 
Buzz Jones’s father happens to be 
in the motion picture industry and 
sees new copy in Curley. How the 
gangsters who are after Curley be- 
come involved with the camera 
men, with Paul’s ex-fiancée, with 
the Dean and Congress and the en- 
tire country is told so fast and mer- 
rily that giggles and gasps combine 
in laughter. The slapstick threat- 
ens to exceed its limitations when 
the Dean gets trussed up with the 
gangster but the idyl of Paul with 
the Dean’s daughter has charm, 
and the duet where they tell each 
other secrets under the Dean’s nose 
is gay and original. Buzz Jones, as 
first seen doing a tap dance, with 
an apple in one hand and his Eco- 
nomics in the other, is a wholly en- 
gaging personage. With red-headed 
Burgess Meredith as Buzz; with 
John Beal as Paul and Charles 
Brown as the Publicity Man, the 
pace is always brisk. Curley also 
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holds her own, but we do wish 
that her night club costume had a 
bit more decency as the quality of 
the comedy is entirely wholesome. 
—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


PEACE ON EARTH.—Although 
Miss Le Gallienne is far from New 
York her exgis seems to rest upon 
her theater for one of the most in- 
teresting plays in town has come to 
life there. It is propaganda—frank 
propaganda—dramatic propaganda 
for peace. A well-written, finely- 
acted play about the strike of fac- 
tory workers in a university town 
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against munitions being shipped to 
Europe. One of the faculty is 
drawn into the struggle and is 
made the scapegoat of the jingoes 
when war is declared. The play is 
vividly staged by Robert Sinclair 
from the Sam Harris office; it has 
one of the best casts now playing 
and received some of the most luke- 
warm reviews. Not only is it hu- 
man and sincere but it is very ex- 
citing as drama and more so in its 
reaction on the enthusiasm of its 
hearers. You will find it a real ex- 
perience to go down to Fourteenth 
Street to The Civic Repertory. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November 


An, WILDERNESS.—George M. 
Cohan in Eugene O’Neill’s first 
comedy—a comedy of an American 
family in the days of O’Neill’s 
youth. It is a distinguished com- 
bination and one which is drawing 
all of New York and her visitors to 
The Guild Theater. 


MEN IN Wuite.—These are the 
men we see on ambulances and in 
the wards of our hospitals, but few 
of us realize how much medicine 
demands of her disciples. The ac- 
tion takes place inside a city hos- 
pital and concerns the sacrifices 
that a young doctor must make for 
his profession. The climax is in 
the operating room just before an 
operation and although hardly a 
word is spoken, it is one of the most 
dramatic incidents current in the 
theater. Alexander Kirkland gives 
a finely sympathetic performance 
as the hero.—At the Broadhurst. 


DouBLE Door.—A melodrama 
which shows the vicious influence 





of a too large income upon a fam- 
ily who are supposedly the Wen- 
dells. In any case the Van Brets in- 
habit a large mansion on Fifth Ave- 
nue and count their millions in 
real estate. How the elder Miss 
Van Bret is foiled in attempting to 
wreck the marriage of her brother 
to a pretty trained nurse provides 
much alarm to the audience.— 
At the Ritz. 


Hotp Your Horses.—Joe Cook 
has driven into town in his hansom 
cab with his well-trained nag, Mag- 
nolia, and drives us all back to the 
gaities of New York in the sineties. 
His patter is as smart as his gad- 
gets and besides much innocent 
amusement he offers two charming 
ballets by Harriet Hoctor. This is 
one review that is entirely suitable 
for children. Joe Cook doesn’t for- 
get them.—At the Winter Garden. 


December 
ScHOOL FoR HusBanps.—Moliére 


in the snappy verse of Arthur 
Guiterman is at last shown off to 
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advantage in translation. Even in 
one of his second-rate comedies, his 
wit is still human. Lawrence Lang- 
ner and the Theater Guild have 
provided a production that involves 
Osgood Perkins as a hero of musi- 
cal comedy and unquestionably the 
production profits generously from 
the humor of his performance, the 
sweetness of June Walker’s voice 
and Flora Le Breton’s vivacity. The 
costumes are designed by Lee 
Simonson and a ballet in which 
Louis XIV. once danced is interpo- 
lated. Edmond Rickett has com- 
pounded a delightful musical score 
from songs of the period. For 
distinguished entertainment we sug- 
gest that you go to The Empire. 


Let ’Em Eat CAKe.—Once more 
Vice President Throttlebottom 
claims our affection. This time 
Mr. Wintergreen loses the election 
to Tweedledee and he and his Cab- 
inet grapple with unemployment by 
opening a shirt factory on Union 
Square. To advance the sales they 
start a revolution which does sell 
the shirts but nearly is the death of 
Throttlebottom. But so appealing 
is Victor Moore in his famous rdéle 
that we believe the audience would 
have come to his rescue had the 
authors failed him. The satire of 
Let ’Em Eat Cake is much more bit- 
ter than Of Thee I Sing, but the 
scene at the Union League Club 
with the members’ beards flowing 
over the carpet is redolent of Kauf- 
man.—At the Imperial. 


As THousanps CHEER.—The title 
does not belie the popularity of this 
very clever review which has the 
front page of a newspaper as its 
curtain. The sketches and songs 
that follow illustrate the headlines. 
Marilyn Miller leads on the Funnies 
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with Mickey Mouse and the Tooner- 
ville Trolley and all the rest of 
them, and the most delightful fea- 
ture is a rotogravure of the Easter 
Parade on Fifth Avenue in 1883. 
Clifton Webb, Helen Broderick and 
Leslie Adams appear in a series of 
skits—n o w internationally known 
in which such divergent personal- 
ities as the Hoovers, the Rockefel- 
lers, the Royal family in Windsor, 
Noel Coward and Gandhi are all 
satirized but, as the fun is not 
malevolent, no libel suits have fol- 
lowed. The music is by Irving 
Berlin.—At the Music Boz. 


Her MASTER’s Voice. — Wholly 
delightful comedy in which a trio 
of experts bring out the shading of 
every amusing line. It is a great 
pleasure to see Mr. Roland Young 
back again on the stage and as the 
jobless hero he has never had more 
appeal or charm. His mother-in- 
law and his aunt-in-law as played 
by Elizabeth Patterson and Laura 
Hope Crews add generously to the 
laughs, and the climax of fun is 
brought about so naturally that 
there is nothing forced in the situa- 
tion. But to appreciate Clare Kum- 
mer’s best comedy you must go 
yourself to The Plymouth. 


THE GREEN Bay TreE.—Reno- 
vated and fumigated since its Lon- 
don run, this drama of a hedonist 
who brings up an adopted son as 
his disciple is as well acted as it 
is written. The struggle of the 
younger man to escape the toils of 
materialism is shown with unvary- 
ing interest. As he falls in love with 
a veterinary surgeon, there is plenty 
of contrast. The set is the perfec- 
tion of the art of Robert Edmond 
Jones and the cast are individually 
excellent.—At the Cort. 
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Tue Pursuit or Happiness.—A 
comedy, set in the days of the Revo- 
lution, when the Yankee custom of 
“bundling” was still tolerated. Af- 
ter the exhibition of bundling has 
been achieved, however, there re- 
mains littl more to be accom- 
plished and Act III. is rather vacu- 
ous. Peggy Conklin is a pretty 
heroine, and in the réle of the Hes- 
sian deserter to the cause of lib- 
erty, Tonio Sel wart disputes the 
popularity of Francis Lederer. The 
Virginian colonel is also an amus- 
ing foil to the Connecticut captain 
of militia. But not all the humor 
is particularly delicate.—At the 
Avon. 


TEN MINUTE ALIBI.—An interest- 
ing English melodrama in which 
the audience helps to kill off a very 
oily villain as they have seen the 
crime committed in a dream and 
follow the actual event with bated 
breath. Bramwell Fletcher enlists 
one’s sympathy as the hero, and the 
‘whole theater breathes hard when 
he forgets his hat. The ending is 
full of ingenuity. We recommend 
the whole affair.—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 
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CHAMPAGNE Sec.—A revival of 
Strauss’ Fledermaus with delicious 
sets and costumes and melodious 
airs. But try as they may the cast 
cannot add much piquancy to a 
very stale libretto which they make 
the heavier by their attempts to 
farce it. Peggy Wood is very 
lovely in her bustles and Kitty Car- 
lisle is handsome as the Prince, but 
every old joke about jealous hus- 
bands, etc., seems to be repeated 
several times over.—At the Forty- 
fourth Street. 


THE Joos BaLiet has closed in 
New York but for those who may 
have the opportunity of seeing it on 
tour, we most heartily urge them 
not to miss it. It is primarily dra- 
matic pantomime, in fact “The Im- 
pressions of a Big City” reminded 
us of O. Henry. The Green Table 
with the dance of the diplomats 
and the war scenes is unique and 
exceptional. For once the dance 
seems an entirely masculine art as 
the dancers are all such capital act- 
ors. Each ballet besides its grace- 
ful composition, tells a story, some- 
times with tragedy, sometimes with 
humor. Do go to see them! 














The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLp AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





A CENTURY OF SOLESMES 


ENTION of the name of Soles- 
mes immediately calls to 
mind that of Dom Guéranger. It is 
almost impossible to think of the 
one without the other; in a certain 
sense they are identified. For 
Solesmes represents tangibly the 
ideas and aspirations of the great 
monk, 

One hundred years ago—July 11, 
1833—the young French Abbé, 
scarcely twenty-eight years of age, 
with a pitifully small band of com- 
panions restored the regular life in 
the ancient priory of Solesmes. I 
shall not call it Benedictine life, for 
these “monks,” although they pro- 
fessed to observe the Rule of St. 
Benedict, were in no wise affiliated 
with the Order. Four years were 
to elapse before Dom Guéranger ac- 
tually pronounced his vows before 
the abbot of St. Paul’s-without-the- 
Walls at Rome; at this time, too, 
Solesmes received papal recognition 
as a Benedictine monastery. 

For forty-three years preceding 
the restoration (Solesmes had been 
suppressed by the Constituent As- 
sembly in 1790), the priory had 


stood vacant and desolate and, 
from lack of care, was rapidly go- 
ing to ruin. It had fallen a prey 
to speculators, who, after attempt- 
ing various enterprises without suc- 
cess, finally decided to throw it on 
the market. 

Very early in life Prosper Gué- 
ranger had learned to love the old 
priory. While still of tender age, 
his nurse was accustomed to lead 
him to Solesmes, which is situated 
only a few miles from his birth- 
place, Sablé. The child gazed in 
awe at the large structure, toddled 
about the long corridors and fon- 
dled the famous sculptured “Saints” 
in the church. The germ of affec- 
tion for the place he acquired at 
that time continued to develop with 
his years. 

At the seminary the youthful 
Guéranger had been thinking seri- 
ously of becoming a Benedictine, 
but, since not a single house of the 
Order remained in existence in 
France, his choice had fallen upon 
Monte Cassino. Later events led 
him to abandon this project, but 
the determination to become a 
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monk stayed with him, together 
with a vague ambition of restoring 
Benedictinism in his own land. 

The proximate cause of his se- 
lection of Solesmes as the scene of 
his activity was a notice in a 
French newspaper advertising the 
sale of the priory. His heart bled 
at the thought. Gathering a few 
sympathetic souls about him, nego- 
tiations for its acquisition were be- 
gun and after herculean efforts the 
purchase of the buildings was ef- 
fected. With these companions he 
entered the priory and began the 
claustral life. As all beginnings of 
such a nature, this was precarious 
enough. To bring the buildings 
back to a habitable state, to keep 
together the community and to sup- 
ply its physical needs in the face 
of opposition and severe criticism 
was not easy. Why should a group 
of men shut themselves up in a 
monastery when the depleted ranks 
of the parochial clergy clamored to 
be filled! But Dom Guéranger 
proved himself equal to the task. 
Many another man would have 
quailed before the difficulties, but 
no obstacles were able to daunt the 
clear-sighted determination of the 
young Abbé. 

After the Revolution, Benedictin- 
ism as an institution had died out 
completely in France. When Gué- 
ranger set about rehabilitating 
Solesmes, he did not adopt the cus- 
toms of the defunct congregations 
of St. Maur and St. Vannes. To his 
mind they had strayed from the 
true Benedictine ideal by devoting 
themselves too completely to teach- 
ing and literary endeavors, in which 
fields, indeed, they acquired an en- 
viable reputation. (As a matter of 
fact, even to-day a French savant 
considers it an honor to be com- 
pared to a Benedictine.) Not that 
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he discountenanced studies! But 
for him the monastery was above 
everything else a place where the 
liturgical life, the solemn and con- 
ventual celebration of Mass and the 
Divine Office—O peri Dei nihil 
przponatur—-occupied the first 
rank; all other occupations had to 
be subject and secondary to that. 
The rare gift of discernment with 
which God had endowed him en- 
abled him to pass over the acci- 
dental in Benedictine tradition and 
to recognize the essential. And this 
he incorporated in his restoration. 

After the first difficulties had 
been cleared away, the abbey of 
Solesmes settled down to a period 
of comparative prosperity, which, 
with the exception of a few inter- 
ruptions brought about by external 
agencies, has lasted to the present 
time. As early as 1853 the abbot 
was able to send a colony of monks 
to Ligugé to restore the ancient 
monastery of St. Martin at that 
place. Before his death in 1875, 
Dom Guéranger also saw the con- 
ventual life established in the abbey 
of St. Mary Magdalen in Marseilles. 
To-day the French Congregation, of 
which Solesmes became the mother- 
house, numbers eleven abbeys and 
some half dozen priories, with a 
total of more than seven hundred 
religious. All these monasteries en- 
joy a universal renown for the reg- 
ularity of their observance. 

When Dom Guéranger was al- 
ready an old man, he saw one of 
his dearest ambitions realized. In 
1871 the Holy See delegated him to 
bless Cécile Bruyére as the first ab- 
bess of St. Cecilia’s near Solesmes. 
It was particularly gratifying to 
him to be able to leave this testi- 
mony of his tender devotion to the 
virgin martyr, of whose life he had 
made an intensive study. 
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In this country the great abbot is 
perhaps better known for his ef- 
forts in the field of liturgy than for 
his monastic endeavors. Although 
the liturgical movement, to speak 
precisely, only had its inception 
with the pontificate of Pius X., the 
abbey of Solesmes, under the in- 
spiration of Dom Guéranger, has 
exerted and continues to exercise 
an enormous influence in this re- 
gard. By his own efforts, second- 
ed, of course, in a measure by his 
monks, Dom Guéranger succeeded 
in absolutely eradicating the local 
liturgies which were the curse of 
the France of his time and in re- 
establishing the Roman liturgy 
throughout the entire country. The 
battle lasted forty years, but in the 
end the protagonists of Gallicanism 
and Jansenism had to capitulate 
before the terrible onslaughts of the 
learned abbot. His Institutions 
liturgiques, together with the po- 
lemics they provoked, graphically 
tell the story of the struggle. But 
Dom Guéranger’s work of predilec- 
tion, the one by which he hoped 
most to benefit souls, was his Année 
liturgique; and, indeed, to this very 
day it remains an almost inex- 
haustible storehouse of liturgical 
piety and information. 

And if at the present time Beu- 
ron, Maria Laach and Maredsous 
play such a prominent part in the 
liturgical movement, the cause of it, 
in great part at least, must be 
traced back to Guéranger and 
Solesmes. For Abbots Maurau and 
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Placid Wolter, the restorers of Beu- 
ron (from which Maria Laach and 
Maredsous have sprung), them- 
selves bear witness to the inspira- 
tion of the abbot of Solesmes and 
to his influence on their under- 
takings—both liturgical and mo- 
nastic. 

Need anything be said concern- 
ing the réle Solesmes has played in 
the restoration of ecclesiastical mu- 
sic? Here for many years pains- 
taking researches were conducted 
which resulted in the monumental 
Vatican Gradual, to which the 
Church has affixed her official 
stamp of approval. It suffices to 
recall the names of but two of the 
monks of that abbey engaged in the 
work, Dom Pothier and Dom 
Mocquereau. 

Almost six decades have passed 
since Dom Guéranger entered into 
his well-earned rest; but to-day, a 
hundred years after its inception, 
his work survives, a living exempli- 
fication of his thoughts and aspira- 
Through all the centuries 
since its foundation in 1010, Soles- 
mes had been but a simple priory; 
it has awakened to a glory of which 
it never could have dreamed. But 
even though these palpable results 
of Guéranger’s efforts should come 
to naught, his memory will remain, 
for he has carved for himself a last- 
ing memorial, a monument ere 
perennius—his name will ever be a 
benediction upon the lips of all 
men of good will. 

Dom Grecory RoeEtTceEr, O.S.B. 














In PRAISE OF MORE 


ErasMus who was always looking 
out for a heaven somewhere on 
this earth, set out for England, for 
it seemed that heaven that fallen 
there. He came to stay with More 
just about the time when More’s 
fourth child, a son, was being born. 
Out of Erasmus’s head while he 
was More’s guest came a different 
kind of offspring: a book, the one 
book of Erasmus which is still fa- 
mous: “The Praise of Folly.” Eras- 
mus has a way of explaining in his 
preface that this or that work of 
his tumbled into being in some idle 
moment. He explains how the idea 
of “The Praise of Folly” jiggled into 
his mind when he was riding mule- 
back over the Alps on his way back 
toward England; an account which 
I am tempted to believe, not because 
Erasmus’s veracity is to be trusted, 
but because the conception of the 
book is too much a streak of genius 
to be arrived at by direct serious 
effort. The conception is this: it is 
all very well to talk about reason, 
but isn’t it really folly which keeps 
the world going? Would we ever 
have been born at all if our parents 
hadn’t been just a little bit foolish 
about one another? Would we ever 
have been cared for by a mother if 
she had not been blind to our com- 
monplace ugliness? So as candi- 
dates at the university maintain 
some thesis before the world, so let 
Folly—who is, of course, a lady be- 
cause she talks so much—dispute 
in her own praise, proving her su- 
periority in what she can give, and 
in what she owns: her sovereignty. 
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This is the conception of a book 
which came to Erasmus crossing 
the Alps. The book itself he put 
into Latin words with Thomas 
More at his side at Bucklersbury, 
London. 

It is hard for some of us to see 
what glee Thomas More and Eras- 
mus got by writing for Lucian the 
declamations which Lucian himself 
had not thought it worth while to 
write, but we can all envy Erasmus 
the theme which he had chosen for 
himself. It offers such opportuni- 
ties, such freedoms. After all it is 
Folly herself who is speaking, and 
that clears the author of any re- 
sponsibility for what is said. What 
would you expect from Folly? Then 
there is a double meaning to the 
word Folly: it can mean mental de- 
rangement; it can mean excess of 
love. By wilfully confusing the 
two meanings, you can arrive at all 
sorts of hilarious absurdities. And 
also by playing with these two con- 
cepts you can catch sight, in a poet’s 
manner, of deepest truths, and with 
the privilege of Shakespeare’s fools 
be occasionally profoundly wise. 
I haven’t the least doubt that More 
was delighted to be at the elbow of 
Erasmus in such a work. Other 
men like the young King found 
their recreation in sports like ten- 
nis, or in hunting, or in this or that 
kind of tournament. Even Eras- 
mus was something of a rider. More 
was bored by most games. Hunt- 
ing he detested. He rode only when 
he could not help it. His recreation 
was an intellectual game like this 
which Erasmus was playing. 
There are some tender sayings in 
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the book: wonderful half-truths: 
“Folly is what in children makes us 
love children.” “Folly is the ce- 
ment and principle of friendship.” 
And Folly, when she is talking about 
men like Marcus Aurelius who 
somehow because they had no love 
for any God, for even a false one, 
are the most unloveable men in his- 
tory, is really our friend to us as 
human beings, almost charitable. 
“To live in folly is to be a man,” is 
not a cruel saying. But for the 
most part, Folly’s tongue is sharp. 
She dissects us unmercifully: “Since 
self-satisfaction is a great pleasure 
and contentment, must we not 
thank Folly who so often supplies 
it.” Folly shows her hold over 
kings, priests, lawyers, poets; and 
her hold over them does not make 
them loveable but foolish. So goes 
on the book in its course which 
might have made it an entire mas- 
terpiece, if Erasmus himself had 
not forgot himself and entered into 
the book, speaking himself with 
spleen where Folly had been speak- 
ing hitherto in her own voice. 
Erasmus had a grudge against 
monks, and he had to insist on their 
defects time and again in order to 
defend himself for having deserted 
them. This got him in the habit of 
pleading his own part anywhere and 
everywhere, and kept him from ever 
taking an intellectual and imper- 
sonal view of anything. Fasting was 
bad because it gave him personally 
indigestion. Fish-eating should be 
abolished because he had once 
swooned at the mere smell of fish. 
So in “The Praise of Folly” he be- 
gan fighting again his own battles. 
He was indignant against monks, 
therefore he made Folly indignant 
at them, and let her rail at them for 
what she should have praised them 
for, their folly. And he certainly 


was abusive of theologians. He 
doubts whether it is safe even to 
speak of them: “You shouldn’t agi- 
tate a filthy lake nor handle a fetid 
plant.” Having had recently great 
difficulties in securing a degree in 
theology (which he never should 
have tried to receive), and having 
somewhat surreptitiously at last 
achieved that honor, he could with 
real pent-up sincerity give to Folly 
these words: “They (the theolo- 
gians) owe me their masterly defi- 
nitions, their corollaries, their con- 
clusions, their propositions, ex- 
plicit and implicit, with which they 
are armed to the teeth.” As he 
neared the end of the book, he let 
Folly resume her proper banter, let 
her claim with syllogisms and quo- 
tation from scripture that the saints 
in glory belong to her. Are they not 
out of themselves with joy? Then 
he closed the book, entitled it En- 
comium Moriae, Praise of Folly, 
which by a play of words could 
mean praise of More, of Morus, his 


dear fool. 
—From Thomas More, by Dante. SARGENT, 
New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc. 
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A Krno’s PLEASURE GROUND 


St. JaAMEs’s Park is in plan an 
irregular triangle, 83 acres in ex- 
tent. It was originally a swampy 
field attached to St. James’s Hos- 
pital: the ground was drained and 
enclosed by Henry VIII., who thus 
made it the pleasure-ground both 
of the Hospital, which he had con- 
verted into St. James’s Palace, and 
of Whitehall, whose tilt-yard, cock- 
pit, tennis court, and bowling- 
green were on the eastern verge of 
the Park; but during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts, 
it was little more than a nursery for 
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deer, and an appendage to the tilt- 
yard. A procession of 15,000 citi- 
zens, “besides wifflers and other 
awayters,” on May 8, 1539, passed 
“rounde about the Parke of St. 
James.” In the reign of Charles I. 
a sort of royal menagerie took the 
place of the deer with which the 
“inward park” was stocked in the 
days of Henry and Elizabeth. 
Charles, as he walked through the 
Park to Whitehall on the fatal Jan- 
uary 30, 1648-9, is said to have 
pointed to a tree which had been 
planted by his brother, Prince 
Henry, near Spring Gardens. Here 
Cromwell, as he walked with White- 
locke, asked him, “What if a man 
should take upon him to be king?” 
to which the memorialist replied: 
“I think that remedy would be 
worse than the disease.” Evelyn, 
in his Sylva, mentions the branchy 
walk of elms in the Park, “inter- 
mingling their reverend tresses”: 

“That living gallery of aged trees 
was once proposed to the late Coun- 
cil of State (as they called it) to be 
cut down and sold, that, with the 
rest of his Majesty’s houses already 
demolished and marked out for de- 
struction, his trees might likewise 
undergo the same destiny, and no 
footsteps of monarchy remain un- 
violated.” 

Charles II. added 36 acres to the 
Park, extended the wall towards 
Pall Mall, and had it planted by 
Le Notre, and, it is believed, by Dr. 
Morison, formerly employed by the 
Duke of Orleans. The original ac- 
count for “Workes and Services” is 
signed by Charles himself. Pepys 
and Evelyn record the progress of 
the works: 

“16 Sept. 1660. To the Park, 
where I saw how far they had pro- 
ceeded in the Pell Mell, and in mak- 
ing a river through the Park.” “11 
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Oct. 1660. To walk in St. James’s 
Park, where we observed the sev- 
eral engines at work to draw up 
water.” “4 Aug. 1661. Walked 
into St. James’s Park, and there 
found great and very noble altera- 
tions.” “27 July, 1662. I to walke 
in the Parke, which is now every 
day more and more pleasant by the 
new works upon it.” “1 Dec. 1662. 
Over the Parke, where I first in my 
life, it being a great frost, did see 
people sliding with their skeates, 
which is a very pretty art.” “15 
Dec. 1662. To the Duke (of York), 
and followed him into the Parke, 
where, though the ice was broken 
and dangerous, yet he would go 
slide upon his scates, which I did 
not like; but he slides very well.” 

The Park, as well as the Palace, 
sheltered persons from arrest; for, 
in 1632, John Perkins, a constable, 
was imprisoned for serving the 
Lord Chief-Justice’s warrant upon 
John Beard in St. James’s Park. 
To draw a sword in the Park was 
also a very serious offence. Con- 
greve, in his Old Bachelor, makes 
Bluffe say, “My blood rises at that 
fellow. I can’t stay where he is; 
and J must not draw in the Park.” 
Traitorous expressions, when ut- 
tered in St. James’s Park, were 
punished more severely. Francis 
Heat was whipped, in 1717, from 
Charing Cross to the upper end of 
the Haymarket, fined ten groats, 
and ordered a month’s imprison- 
ment, for saying aloud in St. James’s 
Park, “God save King James III., 
and send him a long and prosperous 
reign!” and, in 1718, a soldier was 
whipped in the Park for drinking a 
health to the Duke of Ormond and 
Dr. Sacheverel, and for saying “he 
hoped soon to wear his right mas- 
ter’s cloth.” The Duke of -Whar- 
ton, too, was seized by the guard in 
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St. James’s Park for singing the 
Jacobite air, “The king shall have 
his own again.” ... 

“Dec. 1, 1662. Having seene the 
strange and wonderful dexterity of 
the sliders on the new canal in St. 
James’s Park, performed before 
their Majesties by divers gentlemen 
and others, with scheets after the 
manner of the Hollanders, with 
what swiftness as they pass, how 
suddainly they stop in full career 
upon the ice, I went home.”— 
Evelyn. 


Some of the cavaliers had, prob- 
ably, acquired the art when seek- 
ing to while away a Dutch winter; 
and but for the temporary over- 
throw of the monarchy, we should 
not thus early have had skating in 
England. The Park soon became a 
resort for all classes, since, in 1683, 
the Duke of York records, Dec. 4 (a 
very hard frost), “this morning the 
boys began to slide upon the canal 
in the Park.” 


—From Curiosities of London, by JouHN 
Times, F-.S.A. London: David Bogue, 
MDCCCLY. 














In THESE MECHANICAL Days 


Ir I were called upon to epitomize 
our present age in a picture, I 
should represent a procession of 
men and women (but mostly men) 
of all ages (but mostly middle- 
aged), clad in the drab and angular 
uniform of “business,” striding with 
countenances devoid of expression, 
or expressive only of an earnest fu- 
tility, to catch a hypothetical 9:10 
train. Each would carry a daily 
paper (that symbol of liberty and 
enlightenment), and—for my pic- 
ture would be a moving one in two 
senses of the word—as soon as the 
station had been gained, and the 
eyes of each had been liberated 
from the function of preserving 
their owner from the perils of the 
highway, those eyes would be glued 
each pair to its several journal, and 
the expressions would petrify into 
deeper earnestness and yet more 
profound futility. These enviable 
supermen victims of ourmodern 
Juggernaut would be representative 
of their brothers who follow other 
paths; they would sum up the 
crowds, less dreary because less uni- 
form in dress and demeanour, which 
converge upon the gates of thou- 
sands of factories and mills in the 
morning, to diverge issuing from 
those gates when evening “draws 
her gradual dusky veil,” or those 
same crowds queued up before the 
portals of picture-houses or sweat- 
ing and roaring in the stands of 
football-grounds of a Saturday, 
“rocking their bodies to and fro in 
accord with their emotions, as 
Thucydides says of the spectators 
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who lined the shore throughout 
that tragic hour at Syracuse. 

My picture would be animated 
and informed by a contrast, though 
I could not express the contrast vis- 
ibly, a contrast not only between 
what man is and what he might be, 
but also a contrast between what I 
represented and its corollary. In 
my mind’s eye, though not in my 
picture, would be thousands of 
homes guarded by faithful women, 
their lives passed in an agony of in- 
human but uncomplaining monot- 
ony; thousands of hearts vexed by 
a wistful inarticulate sense of di- 
vorce from the life man was meant 
to lead—dreaming of hills over 
which cloud-shadows wander, of 
the scent of upturned soil, and of 
the wise tranquillity of days spent 
among beasts and growing things 
of the fields; thousands of little 
children whose eyes, yet bright 
from eternity, look wonderingly up 
from their gutters, like caged larks 
perplexed upon their exile from the 
sky. All this I should perforce 
omit, for my symbol would be a 
picture and not a picture-gallery. 
And beneath my picture I should 
write the words: 


“How with this rage shall beauty 
hold a plea, 

Whose action is no stronger than 
a flower?” 


What word has poetry (and by 
poetry I mean Poiésis, all that 
work of creative imagination which 
comprises not only poetry but some 
fiction) to these carriers about of 
dead poets within themselves, to 
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these exiles from eternity who have 
taken out papers of naturalization 
in the land of their passing so- 
journ? How can poetry make con- 
tact with these dishevelled and be- 
wildered angels—who are ill-tem- 
pered at breakfast, who waste their 
days in doing useless jobs for oth- 
ers even more bewildered than 
themselves, who fume impotently 
at their dinner-tables over dentists’ 
bills and rate-demands, and who 
stumble into bed without ever lift- 
ing the least little corner of their 
blinds to watch Orion and the 
Pleiades imperturbably wheeling 
above the chimney-pots? 

In one of Mr. Chesterton’s stories, 
in which a serious meaning lurks 
behind riotous buffoonery, we read 
of a man who elopes with his own 
wife, burgles his own safe, and 
walks round the world in order to 
walk in at the front door of his 
own house. He reminded himself 
that he was married by acting the 
ardent and aspiring lover; he as- 
sured himself that he was a pro- 
prietor by coveting his own goods 
as if they were his neighbour’s; he 
revived his joy in domesticity by 
pretending to be homeless. Our 
senses grow numbed towards the 
good things of life; they are 
achieved, and thenceforth we take 
them for granted; we pluck the 
fruit and the fruit is insipid. But 
the goodness of good things is none 
the less good because it is enjoyed, 
none the less a miracle because it 
is daily repeated. In more primi- 
tive societies the savage may well 
execute a dance of rapture each 
morning, when he wakes to find 
squaw and wigwam still his own; 
and if in these sober days such 
demonstrations are not commonly 
indulged in at the breakfast-table, 
this is not because domestic love 
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and peace are less precious than 
they were under simpler conditions, 
but because use and wont make us 
blind. 

The age of discovery and adven- 
ture is not past; in these mechan- 
ical days there is more scope for 
either than ever there was. There 
are no new lands to explore, no un- 
charted seas to sail forth upon, no 
fabulous pests to abolish—nothing 
for our Columbuses and our Quix- 
otes to exercise their daring and 
their chivalry upon. But the pass- 
ing of the lesser adventure and the 
lesser wonder of the occasional 
does but set our minds free to face 
the greater that are always with us; 
we have still to adventure upon the 
hazard of daily life with all its mys- 
teries; we have still to discover the 
treasure that lies not hid beneath 
our feet but broadcast around 
them. “Put your ear to this receiv- 
er,” says Science, “and you shall 
hear a man sneeze in San Fran- 
cisco.” “Put your head out of the 
window,” says Nature, “and you 
shall hear a thrush sing across the 
road.” “Sit in this aeroplane,” 
says Progress, “and I will take you 
from your business in London to 
your business in Paris in two 
hours.” “Sit with me upon a way- 
side stile,” says Life, “and if your 
eyes and ears are open, I will carry 
you into the heart of the Infinite in 
two minutes.” “Watch the needle 
upon the dial attached to this in- 
strument,” says Mechanism, “and 
you shall be able to gauge from 
minute to minute the emotions of 
the man who sits in that chair.” 
“Live with one you love for fifty 
years,” says Humanity, “and not 
even at the end of that time shall 
you have sounded all the depths or 
explored all the channels of that 
immortal soul.” Science has add- 
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ed a great many long words to the 
dictionary and a great many dis- 
tractions to life, but so far from 
discovering any of life’s secrets, it 
has only shown us that those se- 
crets were more enthralling and 
more manifold than we had ever 
dreamed. It has not shown the 
universe to be a mere box of pul- 
leys and gog-wheels, but has re- 
vealed it as a fairy-grotto alive with 
magic. 


—Nevire WAtTTs, 
(L A )s Oct _™ : 


in The Dublin Review 
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REAL SOcIAL SERVICE 


Few remarks have haunted me 
more than one made by a boy who 
had just left a well-known college 
(where he had managed to acquire 
several blazers of varying hues for 
his undoubted prowess in smiting 
balls of various shapes and sizes 
with variously shaped implements). 
He said—I quote his exact words— 
“I am going to join the Freema- 
sons: for they at least help each 
other and the poor, and Catholics 
don’t.” On inquiry, it proved that 
he knew nothing about Catholic so- 
cial effort: he had certainly never 
heard of Pope Leo XIII. He was 
an excellent fellow: full of desire 
to help. He had never been shown 
the way. 

Deep in his heart, the layman is 
craving for the life of prayer, the 
life of sacrifice, the life of super- 
natural service. If we fail to give 
it to him—if we do not educate him 
towards it as a boy—he will in- 
evitably turn to lower activities and 
satisfy his appetite with grosser 
food. “The harm is done at 
school,” a parish priest once said. 
“How can you expect me to do 
much with these young men who 
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give their week-end attention en- 
tirely to the local rugby club?” 
Exactly. We think, indeed, that 
much requires to be done in the 
formation of a suitable Catholic 
literature for “seventeen year olds.” 

The imitation of the saints! We 
can hardly exaggerate the impor- 
tance of having clear and accurate 
views on this point. The Church 
reserves her most gorgeous and 
dignified ritual for a Canonization 
ceremony at St. Peter’s. In the 
missal, she definitely uses the word 
“imitation” and it is undoubtedly 
her “mind” that boys and girls at 
school should be encouraged to 
know and love the saints. And 
educators are not fulfilling that 
duty when they fill a cupboard full 
of “lives” (ancient and modern, un- 
critical or otherwise); call that cup- 
board the “spiritual library”—and 
leave it at that. 

“The proper and immediate end 
of Christian education is to co- 
operate with divine grace in form- 
ing the true and perfect Christian 
that is, to form Christ Himself in 
those regenerated by Baptism.” 
These are the Pope’s words in the 
Encyclical on Education. . . . Noth- 
ing can take the place of the care- 
ful and personal guidance of indi- 
vidual souls. “I don’t believe much 
in harangues to hordes of boys,” a 
“Tutor” at a public school once re- 
marked. “Pick out the few; form 
them well and let them influence 
the others. Every school should 
have a ‘Society’ of those who are 
keen on spiritual things.” Excel- 
lent. Spiritualize the “Tutor” and 
you have the “Spiritual Father’; 
organize your “society” and you 
have the Sodality. 

The Christian Educator ‘“co-op- 
erates” with Almighty God in the 
formation of “Other Christs.” He 
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cannot even begin to fulfill his vo- 
cation unless he, too, be imbued 
with high ideals and ready to 
march on the road towards Chris- 
tian sanctity. This involves end- 
less effort. 

Nobody will be in sympathy with 
the means—prayer, penance—that 
the saints employed to develop with- 
in themselves, with the help of 
grace, their supernatural gifts, un- 
less he himself is, in some measure, 
aware of the supreme value of those 
gifts and of the enormous conse- 
quences involved in that develop- 
ment. Incorporation with the 
Church effects the incorporation of 
Christian with Christ. A dynamical, 
not a_ statistical incorporation: 
clumsy words, but they imply that 
mortification is a necessary condi- 
tion and missionary zeal a necessary 
consequence of our supernatural 
union. Heaven is not an extrinsic 
reward of a series of good actions 
that have no connection with that 
reward; already eternal life has 
commenced: between the begin- 
ning and the perfection of one real- 
ity there exists an intrinsic connec- 
tion: boyhood is not so much a 
means to achieve manhood as al- 
ready a beginning to that man- 
hood. 

“Unless you have become as lit- 
tle children”: hardly any one text 
well meditated will teach us the 
true meaning of sanctity as this one. 
Among spiritual ‘systems’ we 
must choose the one that best pre- 
pares and disposes our souls to re- 
ceive God’s gifts with child-like 
eagerness and simplicity: that al- 
lows the Creator to co-operate di- 
rectly with the work of the crea- 
ture: that keeps the perfect balance 
between that double operation: that 
inculcates the few great truths that 
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occur in a constant refrain in the 
liturgy: the notion of unmerited vo- 
cation: the reality of God’s super- 
abundant mercy: the overwhelming 
sense of our misery and our sin: 
our praise and thanksgiving to our 
Father in Heaven per Dominum 
nostrum Jesum Christum: that puts 
us on our knees in adoration of the 
Sacred Heart of Our Lord and Sa- 
viour: that teaches us to prove our 
love of Him, not in words, but in 
deeds: that takes us, step by step, 
towards a complete surrender of 
ourselves to the mighty operations 
of His love. Few people realize 
what the Holy Spirit would do for 
them if they.would only give them- 
selves up wholly into His hands. 
His touch is always light and gentle 
and sure. His powerful inspira- 
tions are now passing over the 
world in a very marked manner. In 
1933 the Holy Father wishes us to 
be aware of this fact. He wishes 
to remind us that the economy of 
the universe is concerned with 
transmitting the gifts of the Crea- 
tor to the creatures: and that they, 
as rational beings, and in imitation 
of Him, should give themselves 
back in return. He who can read 
human hearts and who rides trium- 
phantly over the billows of human 
purposes will certainly adapt His 
graces to times, circumstances and 
persons and lead His chosen souls 
whither He wills. The dogma of 
the Redemption thus translated in- 
to real life makes the universe, not 
mysterious, but harmonious and 
turns confusion into purpose. In 
the love and service of God and man 
(and, as a rule, working with cor- 
porate asssociations), we find the 
full and perfect life. 


Georce S. Burns, S.J., in The Clergy Re- 
view (London), November, 1933. 
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CANONIZATION OF St. BERNADETTE 
SouBIROUS 


THE millions of devout pilgrims 
who have gone to the most famous 
Christian shrine in the world, 
Lourdes in southern France, rejoice, 
as indeed does the whole Catholic 
world, that the highest possible 
honor has been bestowed upon the 
little peasant girl to whom the 
Blessed Virgin appeared and in- 
structed to have a chapel built upon 
the spot of the visions. For these 
visions were the beginning of the 
marvels that have taken place dur- 
ing seventy-five years at Lourdes. 

On the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception last month, Pope Pius 
XI. solemnly proclaimed Bernadette 
Soubirous a saint. Her life on earth 
had been short. She died on April 
16, 1879, at the age of thirty-five. 
The most marvelous events in her 
brief life had happened when she 
was a child of fourteen, in the year 
1858. On eighteen occasions be- 
tween February 11th and July 16th 
of that year, the Blessed Virgin ap- 
peared to Bernadette in the Rock of 
Massabielle. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that it was not till four years 
later that the bishop of the diocese 
declared the faithful were justified 
in believing in the reality of the 
apparitions. 

Bernadette entered the Congrega- 
tion of Sisters of Charity and Chris- 
tian Instruction at their mother- 
house in Nevers in 1866, taking her 
own baptismal name, Sister Marie 
Bernard. She was beatified in 1925. 
Immediately after the beatification, 
the Most Rev. Alexis Lemaitre, 
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Archbishop of Carthage, present at 
the translation of the body of Berna- 
dette in Nevers, was instantaneously 
cured of a dangerous infection con- 
tracted in North Africa which had 
been pronounced incurable. His 
case was one of the two officially 
considered as evidence of the inter- 
cession of Bernadette in the final 
process for her canonization. The 
Archbishop was present at the cere- 
monies in St. Peter’s on the 8th of 
December. St. Bernadette’s Feast 
will be April 16th, the date of “her 
heavenly birth.” 


<i 
—_—— 





REPEAL OF PROHIBITION 


THE Eighteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, which was ratified 
on January 16, 1919, and went into 
effect one year later, was repealed 
by the adoption of the Twenty-first 
Amendment on December 5, 1933. 
According to the j oint resolution 
passed by Congress a year ago, this 
repealing amendment was embodied 
in three sections: (1) The eight- 
eenth article of amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States is 
hereby repealed. (2) The trans- 
portation or importation into any 
State, territory or possession of the 
United States for delivery or use 
therein of intoxicating liquors, in 
violation of the laws thereof, is 
hereby prohibited. (3) This article 
shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by con- 
ventions in the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of sub- 
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mission hereof to the States by 
Congress. 

It was required that thirty-six 
States ratify this amendment before 
it could become law. This number 
was reached by December 5th. Be- 
cause of local laws, twenty-nine 
States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Hawaii, remain “dry.” 
They are protected by Section 2 of 
the new amendment. Shipments of 
wines and liquors may pass through 
“dry” States to “wet” ones. Because 
of existing laws governing the Post 
Office Department, which may be 
changed by the in-coming Congress, 
newspapers and magazines carry- 
ing advertisements of intoxicating 
liquors, may not enter “dry” States. 
Special editions, therefore, must be 
printed for circulation in these 
States and territories. 

The State Department in Wash- 
ington was notified officially of the 
ratification by the various States 
and on December 5th, when the last 
three cast their votes and wired the 
notification to Washington, the Act- 
ing Secretary of State, William Phil- 
lips, signed the proclamation certi- 
fying to the adoption of the amend- 
ment, whereupon President Roose- 
velt, in accordance with the instruc- 
tion of Congress, issued an official 
announcement of the repeal. The 
President took occasion in this 
proclamation to enjoin upon all a 
greater respect for law and order; 
he asked that all purchases of al- 
coholic beverages be made from 
agencies that have been duly li- 
censed in order to destroy what he 
called “the notoriously e vil illicit 
liquor traffic,” and in order, fur- 
thermore, to ensure buying wares 
that have passed Federal inspec- 
tion, and so that reasonable taxes 
would come to the Government and 
other taxes be superseded. 
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The President especially asked 
that no State authorize the return 
of the saloon in its old form or in 
some modern disguise. He con- 
cluded by saying that he trusted in 
the good sense of the American 
people that they would not bring 
upon themselves the curse of exces- 
sive drinking, “to the detriment of 
health, morals and social integrity. 
The objective we seek through a na- 
tional policy,” he said, “is the edu- 
cation of every citizen towards a 
greater temperance.” 


in 
— 





APPPEAL BY GERMAN CARDINAL 


THE whole Christian world con- 
tinues to watch with anxiety the 
conflict in German Protestantism. 
Catholic interest is keen because we 
feel that the very fundamentals of 
Christianity are being threatened 
by some of the policies of the Nazi 
Christians. On the first Sunday of 
December His Eminence Michael 
Cardinal von de Faulhaber, Arch- 
bishop of Munich, made an appeal 
to German Protestants, according to 
a special wireless to the New York 
Times, to make a determined stand 
against the pagan and racial teach- 
ings of the Nazis. “Not blood but 
faith is the foundation of religion,” 
the Cardinal was quoted as saying. 
His Eminence warned against the 
elimination of the Old Testament, 
which is the inspired Word of God, 
and which he maintained was more 
necessary for the preservation of 
Protestant faith than it is for Cath- 
olic faith. He pointed out, more- 
over, that German classicists 
through the centuries have obtained 
inspiration from the Bible, and 
many expressions would have to be 
rooted out of the German language 
if the Old Testament was banned 
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from textbooks and schools, as some 
of the extreme Nazis wish to have 
done. 

“The German Catholic Bishops,” 
to quote from a recent dispatch to 
the New York Times, “remain firm 
in their demands for non-interven- 
tion in the activities of the non-po- 
litical Catholic societies and charita- 
ble organizations, in accordance 
with the provisions of the concor- 
dat. It has become known that the 
Vatican is demanding complete ex- 
emption from the provisions of the 
anti-Semitic Aryan paragraph in so 
far as it threatens the liberty of the 
clergy, church officials or communi- 
cants. 

“*We are a community of the 
Holy Ghost and are not concerned 
about the racial extraction or color 
of our communicants,’ a well-known 
Catholic layman has declared. ‘Ger- 
man Catholicism,’ he added, ‘was in 
complete accord with old-line Prot- 
estantism on this point.’” 


-— 
— 





DEATH OF Dom CHaApMAN, O.S.B. 


Tue Right Rev. Dom Henry John 
Chapman, O.S.B., Abbot of Down- 
side Abbey, Bath, England, distin- 
guished Scriptural and Patristic 
scholar, died early in November. 
He had been Abbot of the famous 
seventeenth century Benedictine 
monastery since 1929. Like so 
many of the churchmen and schol- 
ars of England Dom Chapman was 
a convert. Born in 1865 the son of 
an Anglican Archdeacon he pre- 
pared for the ministry and was or- 
dained a deacon of the Church of 
England. He became a Catholic in 
1890 and three years later was pro- 
fessed in the Benedictine Monas- 
tery of Maredsous, Belgium. Most 
of his priestly life was spent in Eng- 
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land but he served as a Chaplain 
during the World War, and he spent 
some years in Rome. He became 
Prior of Downside in 1922 and Ab- 
bot seven years later. 

Dom Chapman attained an inter- 
national reputation as ascholar, 
and in 1914 he was appointed to 
the Commission for the Revision of 
the Vulgate. In connection with 
this work he wrote his Notes on the 
Early History of the Vulgate Gos- 
pels. In the field of controversy he 
is best known for his Bishop Gore 
and the Catholic Claims. There are 
scholarly defenses of the Primacy 
and of Infallibility in two works: 
Studies on the Early Papacy and 
The First Eight General Councils 
and Infallibility. Besides, we have 
from his learned pen, John, the 
Presbyter; St. Benedict and the 
Sixth Century, and many contribu- 
tions to standard magazines such as 
the Revue Benedictine, the Dublin 
Review, and the Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies. 

Dom Chapman was an artist, a 
musician and a linguist, and a man 
of deep spirituality; he was much 
in demand for Retreats and as a 
guide of souls. 

May he rest in peace! 


ip, 
— 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS AT 
RELIGIOUS GATHERING 


THE Federal Council of Churches 
in America held a meeting in Wash- 
ington early in December to com- 
memorate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of their organization. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who made a short 
address, took occasion to speak out 
boldly in support of Christian prin- 
ciples in the conduct of government, 
and business and social relations. 
“The early Christians,” the Presi- 
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sent said, “challenged the pagan 
ethics of Greece and Rome; we are 
wholly ready to challenge the pagan 
ethics that are represented in many 
phases of our boasted modern civi- 
lization. We have called on en- 
lightened business judgment, on un- 
derstanding labor, and on intelli- 
gent agriculture to provide a more 
equitable balance of the abundant 
life bet ween all elements of the 
community.” 

After asserting that the collective 
effort of social planning is wholly in 
accord with the social teachings of 
Christianity, the President contin- 
ued: “This younger generation is 
not satisfied with the exposure of 
those in high places who seek to 
line their own nests with other peo- 
ple’s money, to cheat their govern- 
ment of its just dues, or to break 
the spirit of the law while observ- 
ing its legalistic letter. This new 
generation seeks action—action by 
collective government and by indi- 
vidual education, towards the end- 
ing of practices such as these. 

“This new generation, for exam- 
ple, is not content with preachings 
against that vile form of collective 
murder — lynch law— which has 
broken out in our midst anew. We 
know that it is murder and a delib- 
erate and definite disobedience of 
the Commandment, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill.” We do not excuse those in 
high places or low who condone 
lynch law.” 
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The President concluded by call- 
ing upon the Churches to exercise 
their great influence to overcome 
the present tendency toward greed. 
Prosperity, he maintained, should 
be built on spiritual and social val- 
ues rather than on special privilege 
and power. 


—_— 
— 





SURPRISING RESULTS OF SPANISH 
ELECTIONS 


THE elections for seats in the 
Cortes held early in December re- 
sulted in the parties of the Right 
capturing 212 seats, while the So- 
cialists and Syndicalists forming 
the Left, secured only 98 seats. Be- 
sides 162 seats went to the Center, 
which is moderate and opposed to 
the anti-clericals. It was the first 
time women voted in any general 
election in Spain, and the women 
are given large credit for the gains 
made by the conservative and mod- 
erate elements. 

The extremists, beaten at the 
polls, resorted to violence, and a few 
days after the election, the Asso- 
ciated Press carried alarming re- 
ports of a reign of terror sweeping 
over northeastern Spain, in which 
many were killed and wounded. 
Trains were bombed and a general 
strike was threatened. The Gov- 
ernment maintained they had put 
down the rebellion except in the 
province of Saragossa. 














KEEPING in close touch with af- 
fairs in Germany, Dr. ALBERT 
Branpt, whose highly interesting 
“Hitlerism versus Catholicism” in 
the September number occasioned 
much comment, analyzes for us 
calmly and convincingly the in- 
sidious propaganda in “The Nazi 
International.” Read together with 
our leading article last month, we 
would seem to be between the devil 
of Communism and the deep sea of 
National Socialism. We refer our 
readers to the September issue for 
information concerning Dr. Brandt. 


PossisLy only to those with a 
keen sense of hearing do the deaf 
seem to have certain compensations, 
but the latter will surely thank 
Marcie Cannon (“To One Deaf- 
ened”) for a consoling thought and 
its beautiful expression. Miss Can- 
non is a young poet living in Den- 
ver and is particularly interested in 
the writing of children’s plays. Her 
tribute to a fellow Colorado poet, 
Vera Marie Tracy, in our May, 1932 
issue introduced her to THE CaTH- 
OLIC WORLD. 


BEATRICE BRADSHAW BROWN 
(“Debt of Honor”), a new name this 
month, has inherited many artistic 
interests, her father and grand- 
father having been well-known mu- 
sicians and painters. Born in this 
city, she studied at the University 
of Chicago, has spent much time in 
Europe and now lives in that Mecca 
of artists, Provincetown. In col- 
laboration with her sister she has 
published two successful juveniles, 
A Paris Pair and A Doll’s Day, and 
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she is a contributor to The Pictorial 
Review, The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, The Youth’s Companion, 
The Christian Science Monitor, etc. 


Rev. Paut F. SPECKBAUGH, 
C.PP.S. (“The Christ Child With 
Pomegranates”) is fulfilling the 
promise of his first work for us. A 
member of the Congregation of the 
Most Precious Blood, he is contin- 
uing his studies at the Catholic 
University. 


Wipe reading and deep study as 
well as an able pen make the Rev- 
EREND BERTRAND L. Conway, C.S.P., 
a redoubtable defender of historical 
truth, and equip him well for his 
present task, the defense of “Mary, 
Queen of Scots.” Always a valu- 
able collaborator of ours, Father 
Conway has reviewed no fewer than 
3,660 volumes for THE CATHOLIC 
Wor p since the days of Father 
Doyle’s editorship—truly a unique 
record. Which, in Father Conway’s 
case, means actually having read 
3,660 volumes, a record even more 
unique in these days of purloined 
opinion. The work of his Catholic 
Unity League grows apace. 


JOHN Moopy, one of the eminent 
converts of 1932, gave us a very 
readable account of his search for 
the Faith in The Long Road Home, 
published several months ago. In 
“The Call of the Angelus” he takes 
us down one of the bypaths of that 
search in a manner no less read- 
able. Mr. Moody has written a num- 
ber of books on financial and busi- 
ness subjects, but we trust that he 
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will continue now to write in other 
fields. 


LIKE our literature, our music 
and our dress these days, perhaps 
our travel will now again “go ro- 
mantic.” If so we shall find JAMEs 
W. BENNETT a most engaging 
cicerone. With him we “Re-dis- 
cover the Caribbean” most enchant- 


ingly. 


PARTICULARLY opportune in vir- 
tue of the outgoing of prohibition is 
THoMAS F. HEALy’s “The Apostle 
of Temperance,” in the compilation 
of which Mr. Healy had access to 
hitherto unpublished material. 
Though he has been living in New 
York for the past few years, Mr. 
Healy’s home is in Ireland, and his 
writings in various American mag- 
azines—The American Mercury, 
The Commonweal, America, etc.— 
have all been in the interest of his 
native land. His first short story, 
“Tim the Tinker,” appeared in our 
September, 1929 issue. 


CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 
(“The Overturn of the Century’’) 
speaks out of his experience of sixty- 
two years as a writing man, during 
which he has traveled from one end 
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of the United States to the other, ob- 
serving, deducing and absorbing 
Southern and Northern, Eastern 
and Western standpoints and hab- 
its of thought. Mr. Thompson’s 
name appears frequently in the col- 
umns of our best magazines, Cath- 
olic and secular. 


“THE SinGING Dunes” of which 
ANNE (Mrs. B. E.) Sutron writes 
are not far from her home in Colo- 
rado Springs, which may explain 
why we have so many poets from 
that city. Her last contribution was 
on “Goethe as a Friend” in our 
September number. 


In LovuIsE MOULTON FRAZIER we 
introduce a new poet to our read- 
ers, one with an ear delicately at- 
tuned to the hushed “Music of the 
Snow.” She makes her home in 
London. 


WE recommend Grace TURNER’S 
“Bursting Open the Doors” to those 
seeking an answer to the prevalent 
question concerning the employ- 
ment of leisure. Miss Turner is at 
present Publicity Director for the 
Carroll Club and therefore well 
qualified to explain its many oppor- 
tunities for adult education. 











This Our Day: Approvals and Disapprovals. 


Mew Books 


By James M. Gillis, C.S.P.— 


What Everybody Wants to Know About Money. Edited by G. D. H. Cole— 
Erasmus. By Christopher Hollis—Mary of Nazareth. By Mary Borden.—The 
White Armies of Russia. By George Stewart.—This Russian Business. By E. T. 


Brown.—Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
phlet Publications. 


This Our Day. Approvals and Dis- 
approvals. By James M. Gillis, of 
the Paulist Fathers. New York: 
The Paulist Press. $4.00. 
Looking over again the editorials, 

with which Father Gillis has each 

month for the last ten years de- 
lighted readers of THE CATHOLIC 

Wor.p, it is highly interesting to 

note how time has verified many of 

the judgments that he passed upon 
men and things as they defiled be- 
fore him. Prohibition, for instance, 
the Smith candidacy, Mencken, 

Bolshevism, Birth Control, Irving 

Babbitt, Prosperity, the crisis of 

Capitalism, Freud, Progress —one 

might almost list the whole table 

of contents! There is no accident 
in this; it seems to me that the rea- 
son is clear, and that it is a reason 

in which we Catholics can find a 

very solid satisfaction. 

It is, in a word, that Father Gil- 
lis has viewed the passing show sub 
specie xternitatis and brought all 
to judgment in that tremendous 
perspective. Not only this but he 


has brought to that show an un- 
usually “seeing eye.” The vast ma- 
jority of us as we grow up lose that 
priceless possession of childhood— 
the eye that goes straight to the 
essentials and the mind that asks 





By G. K. Chesterton.—Shorter Notices.—Pam- 


the fundamental question. For in- 
stance, a three-year-old boy, accus- 
tomed to gather up all past experi- 
ence in the one word “yesterday,” 
and being told that it was not “yes- 
terday” but “last Tuesday” that he 
had visited his grandmother, asked 
“When was last Tuesday?” Many 
times in these pages Father Gillis 
displays the same relentless push to 
the very heart of things. In this 
lies the essence of the paradox 
which Chesterton so effectively em- 
ploys. And it is the sudden “thrust 
to the vitals” in the “Chestertonian 
paradox” that is its real offense to 
the modern mind—not the form in 
which that thrust is delivered. 
Father Gillis can handle the same 
weapon—and does—with equal ef- 
fectiveness. It is the dialectical 
equivalent of the Japanese jujutsu, 
and equally deadly! 

It seems to this reviewer that it is 
peculiarly in times of great social 
upheaval and at turning points of 
history that the perspective of eter- 
nity, and it alone, makes compre- 
hensible what is happening to the 
world. The plain truth is that the 
“Catholic point of view” to-day 
stands out as the only synthesis of 
thought which explains the mess in- 
to which mankind has got itself, and 
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points the way out. Not in a long 
time has that point of view made so 
powerful an appeal to the robust, 
trained intelligence as it does at this 
moment. Forty years ago, for ex- 
ample, Leo XIII. was ignored as a 
preacher of empty idealism in eco- 
nomics; to-day, Pius XI., reiterating 
Leo’s doctrines, is gradually gain- 
ing recognition not merely as a 
“practical” economist but as the 
only real “economist” to whom the 
world can look for guidance. 

We are sitting in the ruins of 
what to the nineteenth century 
seemed indestructible. Who now 
believes in the progress of which 
men were so confident fifty years 
ago? What remains of the nine- 
teenth century “science” that was 
supposed to have buried “religion” 
once and for all? What remains of 
the “modernism” that was supposed 
to have reconciled that science with 
religion? What has become of the 
“Liberal” ideas whose condemna- 
tion by Gregory XVI. afforded a 
sciolist generation so shining a mark 
for ridicule and reprobation? To- 
day the battle ground is cleared of 
neutrals, weaklings, middle-ground- 
ers, compromisers and hybrids, and 
the Church confronts once more the 
ancient enemy—atheism, commun- 
ism, naturalism — in all its naked- 
ness. And, lo and behold! people 
are beginning to suspect that their 
comfort and their happiness e ven 
on this earth are in some strange 
way bound up with the fortunes and 
the mind of the Church. 

This is the thread that runs 
through these editorials of Father 
Gillis, and the reader will often be 
struck by the way in which it guides 
him unerringly, like the fabled fila- 
ment of Arachne, through the con- 
fused maze of fact and talk sur- 
rounding him to the real truth of 
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the matter. Editorials of this sort 
can stand reprinting and re-reading 
long after the event, teste the pres- 
ent reviewer, who (having himself 
practiced after a fashion the edito- 
rial craft for many years) found 
This Our Day good reading to-day. 
T. F. W. 


What Everybody Wants to Know 
About Money. Planned and edited 
by G. D. H. Cole. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 

This is a very useful and timely 
book. It is the joint production of 
nine economists from Oxford of 
whom the best known is probably 
the editor of the volume, G. D. H. 
Cole. Each contributes one chap- 
ter except Mr. Cole, who is respon- 
sible for four. Every important 
phase of the money question re- 
ceives a fair amount of attention, 
but readers will naturally disagree 
as to which are the most important 
chapters and which are most satis- 
factorily done. Some idea of the 
field covered may be gathered from 
the titles of six of the chapters: 
Money and the World Crisis; Cur- 
rency and Central Banking; Foreign 
Trade and the Exchanges; Capital 
and Investment; Money and Prices; 
Debt. Not the least helpful feature 
of the volume is the long topical in- 
dex which follows the title of each 
chapter in the table of contents. 

Chapter VIII. deals with four 
monetary heretics of whom the best 
known is Major C. H. Douglas. The 
reviewer has found Professor Gait- 
skell’s description of Douglas’ so- 
cial credit theory the most intelli- 
gible that he has read—much more 
intelligible than any coming from 
the pen of Major Douglas himself. 
In the last paragraph of his study 
Professor Gaitskell makes, however, 
this confession: “The critic must to 
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the end remain in difficulties, fight- 
ing not only dogma but obscurity.” 
The concluding chapter by Mr. 
Cole on “The Monetary Factor and 
Other Factors” is one of the most 
satisfying in the volume. His prin- 
cipal conclusions are: A stable do- 
mestic price level may be more de- 
sirable than stability of interna- 
tional exchanges, despite the ortho- 
dox authorities who “held up their 
hands in pious horror at the blas- 
phemies of Mr. Roosevelt’s famous 
message” (to the World Economic 
Conference); in the absence of an 
internationally unified economic 
system, that is, one of complete free 
trade and freedom of migration, “it 
is not self-evident that an interna- 
tional monetary system is to be pre- 
ferred to one managed by each 
country, or perhaps each group of 
countries in accordance with its 
conception of its own needs.” Fi- 
nally, “any community which sets 
out to control its price level by 
monetary means will find itself un- 
der the necessity of controlling its 
wage level as well, and of insisting, 
as the Americans are now attempt- 
ing to do, on a wage policy in har- 
mony with the monetary policy 
which is being simultaneously pur- 
sued. J. A. R. 


Erasmus. By Christopher Hollis. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co. $2.25. 

An extraordinary yet never quite 

a noble figure, Erasmus stands out 

as a type of intellectual genius re- 

vealing in more than usual degree 
the weakness of unsymmetrical 
character. Misunderstood by his 
contemporaries, largely through his 
own fault, he has remained a bone 
of contention to posterity. Perhaps 
until the appearance of Mangan’s 
biography in 1926, Erasmus was 





generally regarded by English read- 
ers as a sort of pioneer of the Ref- 
ormation; but the authoritative con- 
clusions of that writer showed this 
tradition to be anything but true. 
There still remained room for a 
more popular sketch of the great 
scholar for the use of readers un- 
willing or unable to study him in 
the two big volumes of Mangan; and 
this need Christopher Hollis under- 
took to supply. Of the author’s 
ability there can of course be no 
question. Working with great care 
he has produced a readable and re- 
liable biography based chiefly upon 
the subject’s own writings, with 
intelligent and objective criticisms 
added. He makes generous ac- 
knowledgment of his debt to Man- 
gan and to Dr. Allen, editor of the 
Letters of Erasmus. At the same 
time he states his own independent 
conclusions and, in some cases, not 
only differs from his predecessors 
but throws new light upon certain 
vexed questions. In the account of 
the death of Erasmus, for example, 
he recalls evidence presented by 
Msgr. de Ram to show that Erasmus 
certainly died in the presence of a 
priest and probably received the 
last Sacraments. In view of the 
needs of the average reader, for 
whom presumably this volume was 
intended, we wish it had been pro- 
vided with an Analytical Table of 
Contents; and the lack of even an 
Index must be set down as a real 
defect. J. Mcs. 


Mary of Nazareth. By Mary Borden. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 

This is a piece of fictionized biog- 
raphy of little interest as fiction, and 
altogether inadequate and mislead- 
ing as a biography of the Mother of 
Jesus. “I have based my story,” 
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says Miss Borden in her preface, 
“on the events in the life of Jesus 
and his mother, as recorded in the 
four Gospels. . . . Mary herself is 
not mentioned often.” One would 
think, then, that since they are so 
few the author would use with par- 
ticular care all the Gospel references 
to Mary, but Miss Borden omits 
both narratives of the Infancy, and 
except for two passing allusions, 
does not refer to the Wedding Feast 
at Cana. There are, indeed, strange 
“memories” of the Infancy, for in- 
stance, Mary remembering “that a 
holy woman had spoken” the words 
of Simeon, “And thy own soul a 
sword shall pierce.” 

The thesis of the book is that 
Mary was the mother of five sons 
and at least two daughters and that 
she and all the “brothers and sis- 
ters” of Jesus did not believe in Him 
even to the end. This is probably 
not prejudice since Miss Borden de- 
precates prejudice in others, but it 
shows a total disregard for the be- 
lief of the millions who, for nearly 
two thousand years, have main- 
tained that Mary of Nazareth was 
the Virgin Mother of God, that she 
remained always a virgin and that, 
therefore, the “brothers and sisters” 
of Jesus mentioned in St. Matt. xiii., 
55-58, and St. Mark vi., 1-5, are not 
the children of Mary. 

If, for the purposes of her story, 
Miss Borden wanted a family of 
children in the household of Mary 
of Nazareth, she could have adop- 
ted the theory of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa and St. Cyril of Alexandria 
that these “brothers and sisters” 
were the children of Joseph by a 
former marriage, though more prob- 
ably they were cousins. St. Justin 
Martyr, the only one of the Fathers 
listed in a three-page bibliography 
at the end of the book, defends the 


Virgin Birth of Christ (Apol. xxxi., 
46; Dial. cum Tryp., 85). This 
bibliography, by the way, contains 
not a single Catholic authority, 
though there is nothing in modern 
Scriptural scholarship to equal 
Felder’s Christ and the Critics, De 
Grandmaison’s Jesus Christ, and 
Archbishop Goodier’s very recent 
series of volumes on the Life of 
Christ. 

Besides being wrong in her thesis, 
Miss Borden is mistaken about 
many details of chronology, about 
the identity and characteristics of 
the Apostles St. James the Less and 
St. John, and about so many other 
things, that her book is worthless 
as a biography of Mary of Nazareth, 
and as a picture of New Testament 
times. 

It is said that Miss Borden’s early 
religious training has imbued her 
with “a distaste amounting to hor- 
ror for any form of emotionalism 
in religion.” If so, this book is con- 
vincing evidence that she has es- 
caped from any such inhibition. 

J. 1. M. 


The White Armies of Russia. By 
George Stewart. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

This Russian Business. By E. T. 
Brown. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $2.75. 

A book of 435 pages, 77 illustra- 
tions, 18 maps, and a bibliography 
of 139 works in the Russian lan- 
guage and 133 in as many as nine 
languages other than Russian,— 
truly a formidable array of docu- 
mentation to support the text, and 
Mr. Stewart is to be congratulated 
thereupon. The aim is to make a 
standard source of information, 
and it is well carried out. 

The introductory chapter, how- 
ever, calls for critical comment. 
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We shall have to look elsewhere for 
a just evaluation of the causes back 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. 
Whether or not the author so in- 
tended it, he has given the impres- 
sion that he regards that revolution 
as primarily a factional struggle 
between the Whites and the Reds, 
and he wishes to remain an impar- 
tial historian. This we would ex- 
pect him to do so far as he is con- 
cerned with his task as a historian 
of the several struggles. But he 
should not bracket the Whites and 
the Reds together in the matter of 
their objectives. Lenin urged his Red 
army on by the lure of booty,—the 
estates and belongings of other peo- 
ple, though the Czarist government 
had for years been doing all in its 
power to place the peasants on free 
and unoccupied land. Does Lenin’s 
program differ from that of other 
freebooters? Get your reply from 
the sardonic grin of the Red leader. 
It is a pity for an excellent book 
to get off to a bad start. The his- 
tory of Russia did not begin with 
the recent revolution, though pres- 
ent-day writers on the subject seem 
to think so. 

Turning to the subject proper, 
the author does full justice to the 
military aspects of the several 
struggles. The Reds had an enor- 
mous advantage over their oppo- 
nents, aside from the matter of 
arms, equipment and supplies. 
They had one single objective— 
booty, and an organized band deter- 
mined to get it. Naturally this sim- 
plified their program. For their 
opponents, no such simplicity was 
possible. They had a nation to re- 
build out of its disorganized, dis- 
couraged and contentious frag- 
ments. As a result, the succession 
of independent actions under vari- 
ous leaders was in effect but little 
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better than a series of forays 
against an intrenched enemy. In 
separate chapters the author takes 
up in order the leadership of Kor- 
nilov, Denikin, Yudenitch, Kolchak, 
Wrangel, the German-Austrian in- 
vasion, the Allied attempt at Arch- 
angel, the Czech adventure in Si- 
beria; describes the operations in 
each instance, illustrates with maps 
and photographs, and sums up the 
reasons for failure. It is a good 
work that needed to be done, both 
as a military history and as a trib- 
ute to the heroism of the Russian 
soldier at his best. 

The second book under review is 
one of impressions and reflections, 
as the author browses around the 
streets of Moscow and what was St. 
Petersburg. Students of the Soviet 
experiment will naturally prefer to 
draw their own conclusions from 
first-hand information, but they 
might do much worse than listen to 
the genteel philosophizing of Mr. 
Brown. What many people want 
is a guide through the Russian 
maze who is not too technical in 
his observations, and who can pre- 
serve an even balance in the midst 
of conflicting testimony. Such a 
class of readers will readily forgive 
the author for his harmless levity, 
not to say frivolity, introduced in- 
nocently enough, by way of season- 
ing for the narrative and descrip- 
tive matter. Those who like good 
description and narrative playfully 
told, and much sound philosophy 
therewith, will find it here. 

J.E.C. 


Saint Thomas Aquinas. By G. K. 
Chesterton. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50. 

He is still the amazing G. K. C 

One approaches this new volume 

with a certain uneasiness which 
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deepens as one begins to read. Here 
are the familiar defects of the great 
man—the sort that go with his kind 
of greatness. He strains, he exag- 
gerates, he sweeps along, grandly in- 
different to the openings in his ar- 
mor. He anticipates neither criti- 
cism nor refutation. He is careless, 
he is annoyingly obscure, he is para- 
doxical to weariness. Then comes a 
gleam, and then another, of beauty 
or wit or imaginative genius; the 
heavens light up and the barriers 
crumble at the flash and the roar of 
his heavy guns. 

With reservations, then, the book 
delights us. It reveals the person- 
ality of St. Thomas in a way to 
make new friends for him in ranks 
where he has been little admired 
and less understood. But one still 
wishes the author had not set a con- 
trast of “Augustinian Puritanism 
against the Aristotelian liberality,” 
nor spoken so condescendingly of 
Augustine and Platonists, nor gen- 
eralized about the stiffening of the 
pre-Thomistic theologians. And 
does it quite pass for wit to write 


SHORTER 


History AND BioGRAPHY: Testa- 
ment of Youth by Vera Brittain 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50) is the biography of a group— 
the promising, pulsating collegiate 
youngsters of the War generation. 
It is, moreover, a story of young love 
on Parnassus, pure, delicate, poetic 
rather than passionate, and there- 
fore all the more enduring. Vera 
Brittain tells her own story with 
compelling sincerity and sensitive- 
ness, from her provincial adoles- 
cence through her studentate at Ox- 
ford, and the subsequent tragedies 
that pervaded her personal life and 
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that since St. Francis and St. Thom- 
as might be thought of as uncle and 
nephew, therefore a fanciful ex- 
cursus on St. Francis “may appear 
only a highly profane version of 
‘Tommy make room for your 
uncle’ ”? 

When all has been said, it re- 
mains true that these pages are 
fresh proof of the author’s extraor- 
dinary gifts. The story of the bran- 
dished firebrand is delicious in this 
telling. The elucidation of Thom- 
ism as the proper philosophy for ra- 
tional and free men is brilliant and 
persuasive. Mr. Chesterton is on 
favorite and familiar ground when 
he presides over the duel between 
the Catholic ideal and the Mani- 
chean; he is edifying and rev- 
erent when he reveals the holy 
friar’s inner life; he is a great teach- 
er when he popularizes the implica- 
tions of the philosophia perennis. 
Perhaps we should accept uncom- 
plainingly the fact that Chesterton 
is only wonderful and not all per- 
fect. At any rate we are glad to 
have his book. J. McS. 


NOTICES 


her nursing years in London, Malta 
and France. The deaths of her 
fiancé, her only brother and her two 
dearest friends make poignant read- 
ing when related by one who has 
lived through the horrors of war as 
vehemently as has Vera Brittain; 
but if she asks us to share the crush- 
ing sorrow of her memories, she 
does not stop there, but shows us 
also an intense love of the beauti- 
ful, an inspiring loyalty and sym- 
pathy in human relationships, and 
an admirable spirit of courage and 
self-sacrifice. From the ashes of 
her devastating grief she rises to 
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hold aloft the torch of Peace. Her 
Testament is undoubtedly one of the 
few significant books of the Great 
War. 

Father Urban Young, O.P., the bi- 
ographer of that remarkable Father 
Dominic who received Newman into 
the Church, now gives us the Life of 
Father Ignatius Spencer, C.P. (Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
6s.), who with Kenelm Digby and 
Ambrose Phillips, the little trio of 
Cambridge men, anticipated on a 
smaller scale the later movement 
from Oxford towards the Catholic 
Church. This sketch is complete 
and clear with abundant dates and 
much personal detail of the sub- 
ject’s career both as Anglican and 
as Passionist priest and missionary. 
It is based largely upon the diaries 
and correspondence of Father Spen- 
cer. By origin the son of an earl, 
he entered the Catholic Church by 
way of Eton and Cambridge in 1830, 
and was in close touch with Wise- 
man during the first period of the 
latter’s interest in the conversion of 
England and active in the mission 
field until his death in 1864. 

In 1912 the first complete biog- 
raphy of Bernadette Soubirous was 
undertaken by a Religious of the 
Mother House of the Sisters of Char- 
ity and Christian Instruction of 
Nevers, where Bernadette entered as 
postulant in 1866 and where she 
lived until her death in 1879. 
Thanks to Father Price of Mary- 
knoll, the book was translated into 
English in 1912 and is now being 
distributed by the Sisters of Mary- 
knoll at a reduction from the orig- 
inal price (Bernadette of Lourdes. 
$1.15 instead of $2.00). The vol- 
ume is well bound, generously illus- 
trated with interesting photographs 
and in view of the revived interest 
in our new saint, most timely. Out- 
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side of the eighteen days which in- 
cluded the miraculous visions, the 
course of Bernadette’s life was quite 
simple and her virtues like her op- 
portunities were made up out of the 
daily routine. For this reason, as 
well as because of her unique rela- | 
tionship to the Immaculate Concep- | 
tion—our national feast—she | 
makes a particular appeal to Amer- | 
ican readers.—Father Lawrence Mc- 
Reavy who published Bernadette | 
Child of Mary (St. Louis: B. Herder | 
Book Co. $1.25) last March has 
made use of the book above men- 
tioned and also of the three impor- 
tant volumes of Pére Cros, S.J. Pére 
Cros, who began in 1877 to collect 
and classify all the documents and 
testimonies which might one day be 
useful for a critical history of 
Bernadette, continued this work un- 
til his death in 1913. His collection 
was given to the public only in 1925. 
The reader will find that on the 
basis of these two books—and in a 
small degree one or two others— 
Father McReavy has given a satis- 
factory summary of the Saint’s life 
within the compass of a_ handy 
small volume.—In a charming naive 
series of brief prose poems, My 
Daughter Bernadette (Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. $2.50), Francis 
Jammes tells the story of his little 
daughter’s infancy, from the mo- 
ment of her arrival. A little more 
sentimental than the accepted rhap- 
sodies of an English-speaking par- 
ent, these musings are nevertheless 
undeniably sincere and beautiful. 
With much simplicity and great 
frankness they tell a story of father 
love in a delicately sensitive and 
poetic Christian soul. 

Amid the deluge of books on the 
Oxford Movement which have been 
written for this centenary year, Mr. 
Dawson’s The Spirit of the Oxford 
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Movement (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $1.50) gives the reader a 
new understanding of its inner 
significance. The Oxford Move- 
ment, he says, “stood above all for 
the preservation of the spiritual 
identity of Christianity, . . . it stood 
pro causa Dei against the apostasy 
of the modern world.” Unless this 
fundamental aim be understood, the 
whole meaning of the movement is 
lost. The leaders worked for “a 
stronger hold on dogma and a more 
objective view of spiritual truth.” 
Fired by this ideal they gave the 
movement its spirit: a spirit com- 
bining the Evangelical tradition and 
love for the Apostolic Church, the 
old Tory High Church tradition and 
a spirit of supernaturalized chivalry, 
a high sense of religious values and 
an intense ethical idealism. It may 
easily be surmised how great would 
be the influence of this rich union. 
Mr. Dawson makes much of it and 
says that “as the friendship between 
Keble and Froude prepared the way 
for the Oxford Movement, so that 
between Froude and Newman made 
it a reality.” 

With the disappearance of Ma- 
chado from the scene, some of the 
edge is taken off Carleton Beals’ The 
Crime of Cuba (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3.00), which is an 
indictment of our policy in that 
domain. Yet not all; for our poli- 
ticians and our financiers are still 
far from having cleaned their 
hands. The tale told here will serve 
to sharpen the sight of those whose 
business it is to examine into the 
integrity of our representatives in 
the little Island which with some 
good has also received so much evil 
at our hands. Mr. Beals has been 
at no little pains to make himself 
familiar with the Cuban people and 
their history. It is to be regretted 
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that he leans so habitually toward 
sneers and overstatement for this 
provokes unfavorable reaction. One 
comes to regard him in the light of 
a poet or propagandist rather than a 
sober historian. It would be desir- 
able too for him to strive for greater 
clearness of style—many times he 
leaves us in the dark as to what he 
is really trying to say, especially 
when, in the earlier part of the 
book, he describes the life and cus- 
toms of the country. 

Rev. Henry L. Hughes’s brief 
Sketch of Frederic Ozanam (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.25) 
and his times is most welcome in 
view of the recent centenary of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul which 
Ozanam founded. Father Hughes 
gives a good account of the status of 
early nineteenth century Catholi- 
cism in France, which had suffered 
so much during the Revolution, and 
had been hampered in its progress 
by a too close alliance with the 
throne under the Bourbons. Oza- 
nam was a pioneer of the Catholic 
revival, which he fostered by the 
Lenten apologetical lecture at the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, and by his 
remarkable apostolate of charity. 
Eight years ago by the unanimous 
desire of all the conferences of St. 
Vincent de Paul throughout the 
world the preliminary steps were 
taken by the curia of the Archdio- 
cese of Paris for the introduction of 
the cause of canonization of Fred- 
eric Ozanam. 

Written with fervor by Rev. 
Henry Perroy, S.J., well translated 
by Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 
S.T.D., neatly printed and bound, 
A Great and Humble Soul (New 
York: The Paulist Press. $1.50), 
the life of Mother Thérése Couderc, 
Foundress of the Cenacle, intro- 
duces the principal character of a 
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remarkable story to the English 
reader. Within the last half cen- 
tury the Society of the Cenacle has 
made itself felt as a spiritual force 
of no small value to the Catholic 
Church, in France, in Italy and in 
America. From the humble begin- 
nings in this country in 1892 there 
has developed a Province with six 
houses whose activities have become 
indispensable to priests engaged in 
the winning of converts, in the 
steadying of the penitent, in the en- 
couragement and instruction of the 
spiritually ambitious. The reader 
of this biography will note with in- 
terest how entirely the first House 
of St. Regis was dependent upon di- 
vine aid and especially by what a 
curious succession of trials the de- 
votedness of the Foundress was 
tested. The seeds of her life-work 
were sown in humility and self- 
denial; and the rich harvest now be- 
ing gathered brings new evidence to 
this generation of how safe a thing 
it is to trust the Lord. 


Fiction: Twelve oddly-assorted 
guests at a house-party given by 
Lady Denham at Kingussie Castle in 
Scotland find themselves plunged 
for long hours every day into debate 
on serious and varied subjects. This 
is the outline of the loosely-con- 
structed novel, Sanctions (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $1.50), used 
by Father Ronald A. Knox to stim- 
ulate the interest of the greatest pos- 
sible number of people in the great- 
est possible number of vital prob- 
lems. We find Mr. Chase (one of 
the two Catholic members of the 
party) consistently upholding the 
system of definite, certain sanctions 
held to by people who have prin- 
ciples in which they believe and an 
authority which they know to be 
right. We find Canon Oxenhope 
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proving himself “broadminded” on 
all subjects, — except the Catholic 
Church and a few elemental princi- 
ples too positive and all-embracing 
to rest on his mental quicksands, 
We find in the other members of 
the party varying degrees of Car- 
tesian and Kantian thought. And 
from beginning to end of the book 
the reader receives one stimulus 
after another to greater interest in 
the questions raised and in their an- 
swers. In this stimulus, apart from 
its wit and the crispness of its style, 
lies the chief merit of the book. 
Marie Belloc Lowndes, whose 
hair-raising mystery stories are fre- 
quently on the best-seller _ list, 
swings the pendulum now and then 
and presents to us a serene novel 
in the manner of a past generation. 
Perhaps Duchess Laura (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00) isa 
concession to the prevailing passion 
for valances and puffed sleeves and 
other relics of the Edwardian era. 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has dated her 
style in close harmony with the 
characters and period of her story. 
It makes calm and pleasant reading, 
not unlike an old copy of Godey or 
The Illustrated London News, re- 
plete with gently stirring stories of 
lovely blind girls, impoverished lov- 
ers, disfigured heroes, rich villains, 
murderous damsels, family retain- 
ers and above all—noble Nobility. 
Dorothy Canfield, whose family 
have been Vermonters for more 
than a century and a half, brings to 
life a small but complete Vermont 
village community in her latest 
book Bonfire (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50). These hills, 
valleys and farms, these townspeo- 
ple—doctor, nurse, minister, teach- 
er, spinster, farmer, decayed gentil- 
ity or rag and bobtail, bear the un- 
deniable stamp of familiar knowl- 
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edge. When we come to Lixlee, the 
central character, we cease localiza- 
tion. She, a creature of fire and 
complexities, is none the less real; 
however, she is not native to any one 
place but can spring up wherever 
neglected rubbish and accumulated 
kindling lie ready to the accidental 
spark. The story is dramatic, ab- 
sorbing and thought-producing, but 
we deplore Mrs. Canfield’s evident 
pandering to the current taste for 
extreme realism, unworthy of her 
and sure to repel many of her hith- 
erto enthusiastic readers. 

No Second Spring by Janet Beith 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$2.50). Miss Beith has imprisoned 
a good share of local color in this 
story of the Scottish West High- 
lands—the foggy, frosty color of a 
lonely Calvinist parish and the 
foggy, half-pagan immobility of the 
peasant parishioners. Unfortunate- 
ly she has been less successful in 
plumbing the dramatic possibilities 
of the wistful, unfulfilled romance 
between Allison, wife of the domi- 
nant, bigoted preacher, and the 
Bohemian young artist whose path 
for a few dreamy months crossed 
her own; while the sudden death of 
the three children for whose sake 
the woman sacrificed her own hap- 
piness seems a quite unnecessary 
cruelty. In style the book is too 
often either hasty or pedantic: as a 
prize novel, in fact, it is distinctly 
disappointing. 


PuiLtosopHy: The _ sub-title of 
Msgr. Walshe’s book, The Quest of 
Reality (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $4.25), is “An Introduction to 
the Study of Philosophy.” It might 
equally well have been “An Intro- 
duction to the History of Philoso- 
phy”; and yet in either case we 
should regard it as both something 


more and something less than what 
its title would imply. In either case 
also, the volume would deserve to 
be ranked as an original and valu- 
able contribution to our philosoph- 
ical library, relating with great care, 
as it does, the story of man’s Quest 
for Truth, Beauty and Goodness 
from the beginnings of recorded his- 
tory. Quite properly, St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas Aquinas stand 
out in heroic proportions; but mod- 
ern non-Catholic writers receive full 
and indeed generous consideration. 
The author knows, of course, that 
certain (minor) statements of his 
provide opportunity for debate; and 
that he may be challenged for hav- 
ing given insufficient consideration 
to such men as Newman and Mer- 
cier; and that the Index would be 
more helpful if enlarged. There is 
no room, however, to dispute the 
verdict that this book is important 
enough to challenge the attention of 
every one interested in philosophy 
and scholarly enough to justify an 
expression of pride in its Catholic 
authorship. 

Durant Drake is one of those 
teachers who profess reverence for 
scientific impartiality and historical 
thoroughness but in personal prac- 
tice provide an exemplum horren- 
dum. Observing readers will note 
with amusement that the first chap- 
ter of his Invitation to Philosophy 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.25), which deals (superficially 
enough) with the important matter 
of authority in religion, draws al- 
most exclusively upon Protestant 
sources and gives a list of suggested 
readings which includes not a single 
Catholic (although to be sure Ches- 
terton’s Orthodoxy is mentioned). 
Dealing with a principle so pecul- 
iarly Catholic, one would have 
thought it worth while to go a bit 
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farther afield for information. 
The author has placed a noble title 
on a superficial book. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Few treatises on 
making the most of life contain 
nearly as much helpful counsel as 
Professor Pitkin’s latest little vol- 
ume, More Power to You (New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $1.75), 
which will of course surprise no 
reader of Life Begins at Forty. He 
directs attention first to the rather 
somber fact that although each of 
us, during our lifetime, can gener- 
ate only a certain fixed amount of 
energy, we are disposed to waste it 
in most reckless fashion without 
even planning for economy of out- 
put relative to accomplishment. 
Using the results of hundreds of in- 
vestigations by research workers, he 
then outlines a technique for mak- 
ing the most of our energy. He 
gives full allowance for possible er- 
rors in current scientific views and 
also for personal differences be- 
tween man and man in both phy- 
sique and mentality. He draws 
largely upon his own observations 
and his private experiments. And 
he contributes toward the formation 
of a sensible and efficient routine of 
life by practical comments upon the 
sane attitude toward sleep and food 
and play and work. Premising that 
the sick, the neurotic, the unambi- 
tious, the very young and the very 
old can get comparatively little from 
his book, he hopes—and with good 
reason—that to multitudes of read- 
ers it will provide the knowledge 
necessary to live lives valuable 
above the average. For he has an- 
swered many a question that mil- 
lions of people ask—or should ask— 
every day. 

Behind the Doctor (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.75) who walks 
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into your room for the diagnosis 
and the treatment of your illness, 
there lie centuries of history, hosts 
of pioneers, multitudes of stories, 
In lively fashion Dr. Logan Clenden- 
ing—already well known as a popu- 
larizer of medicine—tells the tale of 
the beginning, the progress and the 
latest developments of medical and 
surgical science. To Spain and 
South America and Greece, to Paris 
and London and Vienna, the tangled 
threads lead the story teller and his 
hearers; and we are given a most 
interesting series of chapters, com- 
prehensive enough for the layman 
and, as an outline, acceptable to the 
professional man as well. Now and 
again the author comments upon re- 
ligious beliefs, or on the Church, 
sometimes in disparagement and 
sometimes with a sneer. These 
things of course attract the attention 
of the casual reader, as may easily 
be seen by published references to 
some of Dr. Clendening’s para- 
graphs. It would have been fairer 
of him to balance his criticisms by 
drawing attention to other facts 
which reflect credit on the Church. 

Eric Gill is one of England’s 
most notable sculptors and is said 
to be steadily displacing the much 
vaunted Epstein in public favor, 
which speaks well for British dis- 
cernment. Once a member of the 
Ditchling group, Gill’s work has be- 
come synonymous with the modern 
Catholic art movement. He is con- 
sidered also one of the great typog- 
raphers of the time. As if to em- 
phasize his artistic versatility, he 
gives us in Beauty Looks After Her- 
self (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.00) a group of essays which are 
stimulating in content and display 
in form marked qualities of unity, 
strength and clarity. They discuss 
such topics as Repository art, Art 
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and sanctification, Architecture and 
the machine, Art and the people,— 
all bound together by the rhythm of 
the author’s very Catholic personal- 
ity. He assures us that in art, as in 
all things, beauty will result nat- 
urally when we have attained to 
goodness and truth. He reveals art 
as an Applied Thomism. It is a 
book interesting to artist and lay- 
man alike. 

If Baedeker fits at one end of a 
list of travel books, then An Italian 
Winter by Charles S. Brooks (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00) 
belongs at the other. The traveler 
therein leaves his little boys at 
school in Switzerland, and tours 
Italy during the winter. He stops at 
most of the well known places, and 
at a few of the more remote. When 
he settles down, he writes enchant- 
ing prose, with the fervor and in- 
sight of a poet, and with a wealth 
of literary background. Into the 
history of some places he weaves 
gossippy details with which we 
could well dispense. As if Byron’s 
Lake Como escapades were not 
enough, Caroline, wife of George 
III., comes to life here, in much un- 
glamorous detail. After all, why 
spoil a heavenly lake with unsavory 
recollections? 


PAMPHLET Pus ticaTions: Rev. E. 
C. Messenger’s An Introduction to 
Comparative Religion begins a valu- 
able series of essays designed to re- 
place the History of Religions series 
long since out of print. The whole 
field is to be covered in forty essays, 
each from the pen of an authority in 
his branch of the subject, which if 
written in the same clear, compre- 
hensive, balanced manner as this 
contribution from the Editor of the 
series, will form a work of inestima- 
ble value and of easy access to stu- 


dent and scholar alike; the glorious 
past of Catholic Oxford and Catholic 
Cambridge and the astonishing story 
of the Second Spring into which 
they are gradually emerging, are in- 
terestingly outlined by Msgr. A. S. 
Barnes, M.A. (Oxon.), and Rev. G. 
J. MacGillivray, M.A.Cantab., respec- 
tively, in pamphlets whose covers 
show fine cuts of Worcester and 
St. John’s Colleges; the Pilgrim 
Steps of Canterbury Cathedral ap- 
propriately appear on Hilaire Bel- 
loc’s Becket, whose life and death he 
embodies in the phrase “Constancy 
and its Fruit”; like Becket, Father 
Martindale’s Edmund Campion was 
first published as a chapter in The 
English Way, a volume of studies in 
English sanctity edited recently by 
F. J. Sheed; Twelve Catholic Bishops 
and the Elizabethan Government by 
Rev. Edward Quinn furnishes one 
of the clearest proofs of the lack of 
continuity between Elizabeth’s set- 
tlement and the old Ecclesia Angli- 
cana; exposing the amazingly scien- 
tific and accurately biological Chris- 
tian teaching on Eternal Life, W. J. 
Blyton explains the truth about The 
After Life and some modern distor- 
tions of this truth; Mother Keppel, 
R.S.C.J., continues The Story of the 
Church, giving us in Part VII. the 
epic of the Missions in South Amer- 
ica, Asia and North America in the 
sixteenth and _ seventeenth cen- 
turies; to warn visitors apt to be 
misled by the claims of Anglican- 
ism, Rev. R. Scantlebury has adapt- 
ed from the French of Canon Cou- 
turier How to Tell a Catholic Church 
in England which tourists in this 
country also would do well to read; 
a reprint of Msgr. A. S. Barnes, No 
Sacrifice—No Priest or Why Angli- 
can Orders Were Condemned, is 
useful now when the centenary of 
the Oxford Movement impels study 
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of the essentials of Anglicanism; 
Dora Lennard writes a sympathetic 
sketch of the eleven short years of 
the life of little Anne de Guigné, al- 
ready the subject of a French vol- 
ume recently translated into Eng- 
lish; The Pilgrimage of Two Little 
Blackamoors by a Franciscan Mis- 
sionary of Mary and two of Bertha 
Radford Sutton’s stories, reprinted, 
one from The Ave Maria and the 
other from THe CaTHoLic Wor Lp, 
complete an unusually interesting 
list of the Catholic Truth Society of 
London (5 cents each). 

Known for many years as speaker 
and writer on subjects of apologetic 
interest, Rev. Albert Power, S.J., is 
now one of the most successful 
broadcasters on the Melbourne 
“Catholic Hour.” The three series 
of talks on The Bible in the Modern 
World which he gave on consecutive 
Sundays in the summer of 1933 as 
they appear in print, explain his 
success, for in simple, clear lan- 
guage he elucidates a somewhat 
vexed and difficult subject; a Vin- 
centian Father, evidently one of 
wide experience, writes Home Life 
in an effort to re-awaken the Chris- 
tian ideal in parents and children 
alike; Matt. Talbot, the saintly Dub- 
lin working man whose extraor- 
dinary influence on all classes of 
people increases daily, is eloquently 
portrayed by Father Stanislaus Ho- 
gan, O.P., while Rev. J. Phillips, 
S.J., draws an appealing picture 
of the seventeenth century Cath- 
erine Tekakwitha, The Lily of 
the Mohawks (Melbourne: Aus- 
tralian Catholic Truth Society. 5 
cents each). 

Two pamphlets from Our Sunday 
Visitor Press are by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., Chaplain of the 


Catholic Students at the University 
of Illinois and therefore aware of 
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the intellectual and moral needs of 
our youth. In one, Can Indulgences 
Be Bought?, he harks back to an old 
question in a new way,—in the sec- 
ond, Is the Church Woman’s Enemy?, 
he disproves the words of an advo- 
cate of the so-called “newer free- 
dom” for women, “The Church is 
not the friend but the enemy of 
womanhood in this modern day”; a 
third pamphlet from the same press, 
“This Is My Body,” introduces a new 
writer in this field, Rev. John M. 
Riach, C.S.P., one of promise who in 
a running commentary stresses the 
dramatic elements of the Mass 
(Huntington, Ind.: Five for 25 cents 
or 10 cents each). 

In his forthright, dynamic style, 
Father Daniel Lord, S.J., writes of 
The Christmas Child in a format 
suitable for use in place of a Christ- 
mas card and ready for personal in- 
scription (St. Louis: The Queen’s 
Work. 10 cents). Designed for the 
same purpose is Lucille Papin Bor- 
den’s brochure, Star Trail to Bethle- 
hem, a Christmas story of the faith 
and love of Passamoquoddy John 
Lome and his wife ($1.00 a dozen). 
Two supplementary pamphlets des- 
tined to be of help to many well- 
meaning, harassed people are Fa- 
ther Apollinaris’ Another Baby? and 
The Right Way. Frankly and sim- 
ply they show the reasonable de- 
mand of the Church in the married 
relationship and the help she af- 
fords for meeting that demand 
(Yonkers: Mission Almanac. 5 
cents each). 

The last four issues of The Cath- 
olic Mind, in tune with the times and 
the ecclesiastical season are devoted 
to Ethics, considering the “Morality 
of Sterilization,” to Esthetics, dis- 
cussing “Church Statues and their 
Betterment”; to Principles and 
Practice, set forth in the Apostolic 
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Delegate’s address on “Catholic Ac- 
tion,” in a sermon for lawyers, “The 
Kingdom of God,” and in two papers 
on the dead and dying, “The Church 
Suffering”; to Our Lord, in the 
study of “The Unexpectedness of 
Christ,” to His work as it is carried 
on by His priests in His world, 
“The Priest and Social Work,” 
“Man and Civilization”; to Grego- 
rian Chant, celebrating Motu Pro- 
prio’s thirtieth birthday, in “Cantate 
Domino Canticum Novum” and 


“The Revival of Plain Song” ;—all 
gathered with discrimination from 
the pages of our best magazines and 
the lips of eminent speakers (The 
America Press. 5 cents). 

International Conciliation for Octo- 
ber is devoted to a detailed analysis 
of “Recent Policies of Non-Recogni- 
tion” by Chesney Hill, Ph.D., Assist- 
ant in Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (New York: Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. 5 cents). 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
CRITICS OUT OF THEIR ELEMENT 


ARELY—too rarely— there 
comes to Broadway a noble 
play fraught with deep spiritual 
meaning and instinct with authen- 
tic religion. When it comes, it is 
infallibly underestimated and dis- 
paraged by the critics. Naturally 
so, for what is there in the ordi- 
nary course of a critic’s occupation 
to fit him for an understanding of 
the deepest drama of all—that of 
the soul in relation to God? A critic 
may know good play-writing when 
he sees it; he may also be able to 
say whether a well-written play is 
also “good theater.” But what spe- 
cial aptitude does he develop to 
judge whether or not a spiritual ex- 
perience is bona-fide; whether for 
example, a play about the conver- 
sion of an atheist back to the faith 
of his boyhood rings true? Nightly 
attendance at “Follies” and “Van- 
ities” and “Scandals,” alternating 
with more “serious” but not less 
lascivious and meretricious plays, 
tends to unfit a man, I should im- 
agine, to evaluate properly a play 
like Eugene O’Neill’s Days Without 


End. Even an acquaintance with 
the O’Neill of Emperor Jones, 
Strange Interlude, Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, and Dynamo is no 
guarantee that the critic will not be 
out of his element in the presence 
of a drama depicting the torture of 
a soul antecedent to its finding peace 
once again in God. 
A critic who does 
not believe in the 
soul or in God, 
should flatly decline to review such 
a play. If that be impossible, he 
might at least observe a little mod- 
esty and humility in judging the 
dramatic presentation of a religious 
experience which he himself has 
never had, and which in conse- 
quence appears to him unreal. 
But your typical Broadway crit- 
ic recognizes no limitations. He 
tackles anything that comes along, 
and though he may indeed insert in 
his review some slightly deprecatory 
phrase about the job being a bit out 
of his line, he does not really feel 
diffident about it. He passes judg- 
ment on the authenticity of a con- 
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vert’s agonized prayer of faith be- 
fore the crucifix as confidently as on 
an adulterer’s protestation of devo- 
tion to his paramour. It’s all in the 
night’s work to him. 

To tell the truth, he thinks reli- 
gion a silly business. He has no 
sympathy with the bloody sweat of 
a man fiercely battling within him- 
self for faith. He prefers, as one 
critic confesses, the “Man-Who- 
Asks-No-Questions,” calls him “a 
fortunate fellow” and praises him 
as “no coward in life’s presence.” 
He thinks “simple faith” an “ano- 
dyne,” and he considers anguish of 
soul nothing but “spiritual indiges- 
tion.” In fine, he declares that “the 
playgoer is irked beyond measure 
at the reversion of O’Neill’s hero to 
what he looks upon as Christianity’s 
ancient superstition.” 

At the moment I am not object- 
ing to such a critic’s opinion. I am 
merely insisting that his state of 
mind makes him hopelessly unfit to 
say whether religious conversion 
can be in any case a true and noble 
spiritual experience and whether 
the playwright has described it 
validly. 


NOTHER reviewer, with mock 
humility, admits himself to be 

a “dog of an unbeliever,” but not 
until he has permitted himself to 
denounce the play rather fiercely. 
He calls it “a religious tract clumsily 
tied to unpicturesque claptrap and 
most threadbare wording.” He de- 
clares that the characters in the play 
“live ... only because somebody is 
pulling at their strings,” and he 
speaks of their “infantile emotions.” 
Again, I beg the reader not to mis- 
understand my point of view. I am 
not denying a critic’s right to judge 
a play as a play and not as a sermon 
or a religious tract. But I do hold 
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that a critic who looks upon the 
psychological phenomenon of con- 
version as merely a backsliding into 
superstition has not the where- 
withal to evaluate that phenomenon. 
It would perhaps seem too much to 
ask that a writer of dramatic criti- 
cism should have read Tauler and 
Ruysbroeck and Henry Suso: we 
hardly dare ask that he retire to a 
cloister and make the Exercises of 
St. Ignatius as a preparation for 
judging a play about conversion; 
but he really might have read a little 
in William James or E. T. Starbuck. 
If he has perchance looked over The 
Varieties of Religious Experience 
and thought them all evidences of 
abnormal mentality, he is the kind 
of man who should sidestep the as- 
signment to review Days Without 
End. 


ESIDES, why does an editor send 
“a dog of an unbeliever” to re- 
view a “miracle play”? The review- 
er may indeed attempt to keep his 
theological views segregated from 
his professional opinions. But can 
that be done? I think it a psycho- 
logical impossibility. The critics 
may protest, as one 


of them does, that The Skeptic 
their “objections Sits in 
have not anything Judgment 


whatever to do with 

the nature of O’Neill’s faith or of 
John Loving’s conversion, but are 
based on the suspicion that it is all 
dramatically phony.” I doubt, how- 
ever, that a critic who is also a skep- 
tic can look at a play as a critic and 
not as a skeptic. The normal man, 
even the normal critic, takes his 
theological prepossessions with him 
to the theater and if it be his job to 
review a theological play, those pre- 
possessions willy-nilly are going to 
color his judgment. Speeches in the 
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play that seem to the believer elo- 
quent expression of sincere soul ex- 
perience will seem claptrap to the 
skeptical reviewer. What he finds 
“dramatically phony” might seem 
accurate expression of authentic ex- 
perience were it not for his belief 
that all spiritual experience is 
“phony.” When good and evil debate 
in John Loving’s soul, it sounded to 
one reviewer like nothing but “dia- 
logue monkeyshines.” But probably 
that flippant fellow would think the 
same of St. Paul’s description of a 
similar conflict thrice recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and of St. 
Augustine’s in the famous folle lege 
passage of the Confessions. 

The critic who is a priori hostile 
to religion is simply unequipped to 
pass judgment upon the substantial 
veracity and authenticity of any re- 
ligious document, even though it 
were sanctioned by the centuries as 
part of the great literature of the 
world. It is not necessary to say— 
indeed I do not even wish to sug- 
gest—that as literature O’Neill’s 
Days Without End is in the same 
class with the New Testament or St. 
Augustine’s Confessions, or even 
with Francis Thompson’s “Hound 
of Heaven.” But I do confess the 
suspicion that they who have failed 
to see anything whatsoever of 
beauty and power and spiritual ele- 
vation in this latest play of Eugene 
O’Neill’s would see little or nothing 
in the recognized masterpieces of 
spiritual literature. 


ND that leads us to the ques- 
tion: what is or what should be 

the equipment of a first-rate critic 
of the drama or of literature? An 
attempt to answer that question 
would carry us far—too far for my 
purpose here. But in The Imitation 
of Christ (1 hope it will not seem in- 
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congruous to refer to that sacred 
little book in connection with play- 
writing and critics) there is the ex- 
pression of a deep truth that may be 
applied to the solution of our prob- 
lem. “No one,” says 4 Kempis, “has 
so keen a realization of the passion 
of Christ as he to whom it hath hap- 
pened to suffer like things.” To the 
man who has not sweat blood in his 
own Gethsemane, and who has not 
been crucified on his own Calvary, 
the agony of Christ, or of any soul, 
remains to a degree unreal and un- 
important. So too, a man who has 
not experienced the soul-piercing 
anguish of a struggle with a temp- 
tation, cannot evaluate rightly even 
the stage presentation of a harrow- 
ing soul-experience. 

In great drama the spectator sees 
himself in the characters on the 
stage—particularly perhaps in the 
hero, but also to a degree in every 
one of the dramatis persone. He 
weeps with those who weep, rejoices 
with those who rejoice, is on fire 
for those who are _ scandalized, 
agonizes with those who suffer. If 
he cannot agonize he must at least 
sympathize. If he cannot so lose 
himself in the play, the fault may 
be not the playwright’s but his own. 
If the playwright chooses to depict 
a man in the agony 
of religious conver- 
sion, but the observ- 
er thinks religious 
conversion a stupid reversion to an- 
cient superstition, the wisest thing 
for that observer to do is to get up 
and go home. Go home and not 
write a review for the public press, 
because religious conversion is a 
noble human experience utterly be- 
yond his ken. No decent ignoramus 
in physical science, for example, 
would pronounce a lecture by Ein- 
stein nonsensical. He would say, 


Unbelievers 
Rush in 
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“It’s over my head.” Why then does 
a “dog of an unbeliever” venture to 
pass judgment upon a psychological 
experience which he has never had, 
and which furthermore he thinks no 
sane man has ever had? He may 
argue that if the psychological expe- 
rience were real, the playwright 
could make the reviewer see it. The 
criterion is unfair. Even Toscanini 
couldn’t make Brahms or Bach or 
Beethoven beautiful to one who is 
tone-deaf. Why should Eugene 
O’Neill be expected to compel one 
who by his own confession is spir- 
itually deaf and dumb and insensi- 
tive, see and hear and feel the beauty 
and the truth of the awakening of 
the soul to a realization of God? 
After all, one must come to any seri- 
ous play with some preparation. 
And in this case the preparation 
must not be merely the technique 
of a craftsman at dramatic criti- 
cism. 


T the play, my companion and 
I were somewhat annoyed by 
the too audible running commentary 
of a woman behind us. “What is all 
this pother,” she said, “about the 
sexual act? To me it is nothing 
more or less than taking a drink.” 
It may be that the remark was 
meant only to shock us. If so, it 
was in vain-—priests are not to be 
shocked. But if by any chance the 
lady’s eyes fall on these lines, she 
may have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that she irritated us. We felt 
that some things should be whis- 
pered in a confessional rather than 
blabbed aloud in public — and we 
felt vicarious shame for one too 
hardened to be ashamed for her- 
self. 
Shortly after that observation 
from the pit, the devil in John Lov- 
ing expressed the same amoral view. 
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Outlining the plot of his new novel, 
which of course is his own life, he 
says, “As for the adultery itself, the 
truth is that this poor fool was mak- 
ing a great fuss about nothing—an 
act as meaningless as that of one 
fly with another, of equal impor- 
tance to life!” Elsa the wife, ac- 
cording to the stage 


directions, “stares at Adultery 
John as if he had __ Tragic if 
become a stranger— Marriage 
a look of sick repul- Be Sacred 


sion coming over her 

face—and she exclaims, ‘John! 
You’re disgusting’ and _ shrinks 
away from him.” The woman be- 
hind us doubtless considered Elsa’s 
sick repulsion ridiculous—perhaps 
affected. One may indeed feel that 
adultery is a peccadillo, or a morally 
neutral action like taking a drink, 
but be it said for the information of 
the lady in F 3 that there still are 
persons in this world who consider 
adultery a calamity and that to 
them the anguish of John and Elsa 
is not absurd but only too genuine- 
ly tragic. 


John and Elsa adultery was 
horrible because their marriage 
was, as Elsa explains to Lucy, a 
“sacrament.” Of course that view 
of marriage is, to those who don’t 
believe in the soul and hence in the 
spiritual nature of men and women, 
only one more “ancient supersti- 
tion. But again I submit the opin- 
ion that the outspoken lady, the 
critics and all that Broadway ilk 
who think God, soul, conversion, re- 
ligion, compunction and contrition 
for sin, the sanctity of love, the sac- 
ramental character of marriage to 
be superstitions one and all, have 
not the mental and moral prereq- 
uisites for judging this particular 
play. 
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N the judgment of all normally 

moral and religious persons, Days 
Without End will appear as O’Neill’s 
best work thus far. Indeed, not- 
withstanding the all but unanimous 
condemnation of the critics, and the 
dissatisfaction of the amoral intelli- 
gentsia, I imagine that the audience 
as a whole sensed the depth and the 
power of the play. It ventures bold- 
ly into deep waters. It faces the 
fact of the conflict between faith and 
unbelief — blasphemous unbelief— 
in the mind of man. It is a modern 
rendition of the two-men-in-one of 
St. Paul. It will perhaps be com- 
pared with Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, but the comparison 
will be inept because Hyde and 
Jekyll, though the same man, were 
not the same man at the same mo- 
ment, whereas John Loving is al- 
ways and at every moment both be- 
liever and scoffer, until at the very 
end the nobler side of his nature, 
by the grace of Christ, puts the bas- 
er side to rout. 


NE of the critics (they were not 

all hopelessly blind) says 
“Dynamo was the first adolescent 
chapter in the exciting search for 
faith,” and that “now again O’Neill 
is the poet seeking God,” and that 
“the spectacle of such a search is in 
itself rather tremendous.” If the 
poet not only seeks but finds, the 
consequence also will be tremen- 
dous. O’Neill’s power has never 
been questioned. Even those who 
now attack him confess that he is— 
to quote one of them—‘“by common 
consent our foremost dramatist,” 
that “he has dominated the Amer- 
ican drama for fifteen years” and 
that “there is no reason to believe 
that his reign is concluded.” Indeed 
not concluded. Probably just com- 
mencing. How high his genius will 
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take him no one now dare say. He 
may yet produce a play that will 
equal Francis Thompson’s poem, 
“The Hound of Heaven.” If he is 
not unfaithful to the heavenly vi- 
sion, he may come to achieve a dra- 
matic masterpiece not altogether in- 
ferior to that supreme masterpiece 
in the literature of conversion, the 
eighth book of the Confessions of St. 
Augustine. 





T is notoriously difficult — and 

even more dangerous than diffi- 
cult—to write of science in a popu- 
lar style. But in recent years— 
thanks be—there has arisen a small 
group who know how to present sci- 
ence to the general public with both 
accuracy and literary grace. Best 
of the group is J. W. N. Sullivan, 
reviewer of scientific books for the 
London Times. His most recent 
work, The Limitations of Science, 
is a model of reliable exposition of 
recent scientific opinion, written in 
a style that is fairly fascinating. 
The layman who would like to know 
just what Einstein has done to Sir 
Isaac Newton’s theories, or how the 
Darwinian hypothesis fares to-day; 
or what is meant by “quantum”; or 
what science thinks of Behaviorism 
and Freudianism; or 


what Eddington and _ Popular 
Jeans have really Science 
been saying about Well Done 


the nature of the uni- 

verse; or how far Einstein is indebt- 
ed to Millikan and Michaelson; or 
whether it is possible to present 
the theory of relativity so that 
you and I may be enthralled by 
it; even if we do not altogether un- 
derstand it; or what is meant by 
vitalism and how it is regarded; or 

iNew York: The Viking Press. $2.75. 
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what is the most recent and proba- 
bly the ultimate judgment of sci- 
ence on the Galileo case; or what 
has happened to our old friend of 
early school days the “indivisible” 
atom, and by the same token, how it 
has come to pass that the “ether” 
theory has been thrown on the scrap 
heap; or what is the latest news 
about the alleged ape-like ancestor 
of man; or how to account—if we 
can—for the fact that the Cromag- 
non man of 50,000 years ago was 
taller than the man of to-day, had a 
larger brain and was “in almost all 
respects the most perfect man phys- 
ically that has come within our 
knowledge” (a nut to crack, I 
should imagine, for those who be- 
lieve in the evolution of man); or— 
to make an end of this delectable 
menu of the feast prepared by J. W. 
N. Sullivan—any one who has not 
remained supinely uninterested in 
the astounding scientific revelation 
of the last one hundred years will 
rejoice in The Limitations of Sci- 
ence. 


UT before I venture to indicate a 
few passages that particularly 
interest me, let me in all justice ex- 
plain away two possible misconcep- 
tions, one of which may arise from 
the title of the book and the other 
from my running catalogue of some 
of its contents. Be it understood 
that though Mr. Sullivan calls his 
volume The Limitations of Science, 
that phrase really belongs to his 
sixth chapter rather than to the 
whole work, which is written in 
praise and not in disparagement of 
science. As for the second possible 
misconception: one must not imag- 
ine, from the multitude of topics 
considered in the single volume of 
some 300 pages that the treatment 
must be in the curt, clipped, hard, 
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dry fashion of an _ encyclopedia. 
Quite the contrary. The style is 
fluent, graceful, and the work in 
consequence is real literature. 


ND now for the features that 

have especially gratified me. 
I have been delighted beyond meas- 
ure to find a simple and lucid ex- 
planation of Einstein’s theory of 
relativity and of Max Planck’s fa- 
mous quantum theory. Previously 
I had looked far and wide for a not 
too technical and yet authoritative 
exposition of these two central theo- 


ries of modern physics. But only 
now have I found an 

explanation that I Simple 

can grasp, or imag- Enough But 
ine I can grasp. Not Authentic 


that I feel myself 

suddenly and miraculously prepared 
to set up as a volunteer spokesman 
for Einstein or Planck. Hardly! 
What I mean to say is that I, an 
ignorant amateur, hitherto hopeless- 
ly floundering about in the alien 
world of physics (strange that the 
world which is our native element 
should at the same time be alien) 
can feel a little satisfaction because 
“quantum” as used in physics is no 
longer merely a Latin word with a 
meaning unknown to my old lexi- 
con, and “relativity” which though 
a good English word might as well 
have been Volapiik or Hindustanee, 
now means, or seems to mean some- 
thing. 


UT what really pleases me much 
more, as one interested in reli- 
gion, is the evidence scattered about 
on almost every page of this very 
much up-to-date manual of science, 
that the late dogmatism and anti- 
religious bigotry of some scientists 
is now discountenanced. The arro- 
gance of Haeckel is put to rout; even 
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the relatively moderate skepticism 
of Tyndall and Thomas Huxley is 
no longer the vogue, and the dis- 
quieting treatises of Draper and 
White on the alleged antagonism 
between science and religion are 
now rendered obsolete, or at least 
irrelevant. 

Mr. Sullivan says, “Science has 
become self-conscious and compara- 
tively humble.” And he continues: 

“We are no longer 


The Latest taught that the sci- 
on Science entific method of ap- 
and Religion proach is the only 


valid method of ac- 
quiring knowledge about reality. 
Eminent men of science are insist- 
ing, with what seems a strange en- 
thusiasm, on the fact that science 
gives us but a partial knowledge of 
reality, and we are no longer re- 
quired to regard as illusory every- 
thing that science finds itself able 
to ignore. 

“This change in the scientific out- 
look seems to have taken place sud- 
denly. It is not yet sixty years since 
Tyndall, in his Belfast Address, 
claimed that science alone was com- 
petent to deal with all man’s major 
problems, and it is not yet twenty 
years since Bertrand Russell, con- 
templating the scientific answers, 
said that ‘only on the firm founda- 
tion of unyielding despair can the 
soul’s habitation henceforth be 
safely built.’ ” 


T is a far cry logically, though 

not so far chronologically from 
Huxley and Tyndall to Eddington 
and Jeans. Eddington has said 
again and again in recent years 
that there are “zsthetic, ethical and 
spiritual aspects of our environment 
which physics is not in a position to 
handle directly.” He goes much 
further, and declares that physics 
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cannot even explain such qualities 
as massiveness, substantiality, ex- 
tension and duration which were 
supposed and still are supposed to 
belong to its domain. The essence 
of the nature of these things is “in- 
scrutable,” he says. Necessarily, 
therefore, if we are to make an at- 
tempt to explain the universe there 
reénters the ancient science of meta- 
physics. 

Not only metaphysics but religion 
and not only religion but mysticism 
is now free to return. Witness these 
sentences, taken almost at random 
here and there from Mr. Sullivan’s 
pages; taken at random but not 
snatched from their context, for 
they are so numerous that they 
make their own context: 

“Science is at its strongest in 
dealing with the material universe. 
Its pronouncements on other mat- 
ters are relatively weak and hesitat- 
ing.” 

“Such a concept as Freud’s libido, 
for example, is called upon to ex- 
plain so much that it explains noth- 
ing. So far as scien- 


tific explanation is Science 
concerned, no more Humble, 
is gained by saying Repentant 


that the most amaz- 

ingly diverse manifestations ll 
come about through the libido than 
by saying that they all come about 
through the Will of God.” 

“We are no longer required to be- 
lieve that our response to beauty, or 
the mystic’s sense of communion 
with God, have no objective counter- 
part. It is perfectly possible that 
they are, what they have so often 
been taken to be, clues to the na- 
ture of reality. Thus our various 
experiences are put on a more equal 
footing, as it were. Our religious 
aspirations, our perceptions of 
beauty, may not be the essentially 
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illusory phenomena they were sup- 
posed to be. In this new scientific 
universe even mystics have a right 
to exist.” 

“Lord Kelvin said that he could 
understand nothing of which he 
could not make a mechanical model. 
... That seems to us now a strange 
criterion. Why should a man sup- 
pose that nature must be the kind of 
thing that a nineteenth-century en- 
gineer can reproduce in his work- 


shop?” 
“Science deals with but a partial 
aspect of reality ... there is no 


faintest reason for supposing that 
everything science ignores is less 
real than what it accepts.” 

“Our religious impulses cannot 
be satisfied with anything less than 
a belief that life has a transcenden- 
tal significance. And it is precisely 
this belief that the old philosophy 
of science made impossible. We 
conclude, therefore, that the truly 
significant change in modern sci- 
ence is not to be found in its in- 
creased powers to aid man’s prog- 
ress, but in the change in its meta- 
physical foundations.” 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago Huxley 
made a distinction between sal- 
vation by faith and salvation by 
verification. Religion rests, he said, 
on belief. Science is solidly ground- 
ed on proof. In accordance with 
that confidently dogmatic pro- 
nouncement, a good many thou- 
sands of persons, some of them sin- 
cere and honest, felt 


And No themselves obliged 
Longer to surrender faith 
Dogmatic because it could not 


be verified with 
mathematical precision, or proved 
in a laboratory. It used to be con- 
sidered smart to say—though to tell 
the truth it was only a sophomoric 
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smartness—that the surgeon had 
not touched the soul of man with 
his scalpel and that astronomers 
had been scanning the heavens, lo, 
these many centuries and had not 
picked up God with their telescopes. 
All that vulgar lingo has now been 
abandoned by science as childish. 
Indeed it has become quite the cus- 
tom to admit faith as a necessary 
preliminary and concomitant to sci- 
entific research. 

Even Darwin, as Sullivan shows, 
started with “assumptions,” rather 
than with proved facts. As a matter 
of fact, all evolutionists make many 
acts of faith. Sullivan, at least, 
does not balk at the phrase. He 
says: “The hypothesis that life has 
developed from inorganic matter is, 
at present, still an article of faith, 
although various chemists have put 
forward various hypothetical ac- 
counts as to how they think it might 
have been done. The fact remains, 
however, that none of these proc- 
esses have been reproduced in a 
laboratory, and so their possibility 
lacks experimental proof.” 

Even Huxley had to resort to an 
act of faith in spite of his bold proc- 
lamation about “salvation by verifi- 
cation.” “If it were given to him to 
look beyond the abyss of geological- 
ly recorded time,” he says, he 
“would expect to be a witness of the 
evolution of living protoplasm from 
non-living matter.” He is led to this 
expectation not by scientific demon- 
stration but by “analogical reason- 
ing”! But he concludes, “I have no 
right to call my opinion anything 
but an act of philosophical faith’! 
(I permit myself to add the empha- 
sis.) 


CCEPTANCE of the evolution of 
man from an ape-like form also 
requires an act of faith. “The re- 
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mains of several species of primi- 
tive man have been found,” says 
Sullivan, “but none of these are di- 
rectly connected with ape-like 
forms.” “It is generally agreed, 
however [agreed without proof and 

hence on faith] that 


Science the anthropoid apes 
Demands and the various 
Acts of Faith species of man hada 


common ancestor.... 
But the actual line of man’s descent 
from a definitely non-human stock 
is still a matter of speculation.” 

Belief in the evolution of intelli- 
gence also rests upon faith: “a great 
gulf separates even the lowest races 
of mankind from the highest living 
animals. We may suppose that the 
various fossil men exhibited differ- 
ent degrees of intelligence rising 
gradually from that of the anthro- 
poid ape up to modern man. But 
such a progressive evolution of in- 
telligence is, of course, conjectural. 
Within historic times there has 
been no development of human in- 
telligence.” 

Sullivan quotes a rather long 
passage from Herbert Spencer, ex- 
plaining how the evolution of mind 
took place, but kills it with the com- 
ment: “The chief interest of this 
passage is for the light it throws 
upon Spencer’s conception of an 
argument. ... As an explanation of 
the origin of consciousness, it is of 
course entirely valueless.” 


O this clear-headed, outspoken 
scientist continues. It would be 
enjoyable to me, and, I doubt not, to 
the readers of these pages, to take 
up with him further questions, es- 
pecially in psychology, for example 
his observations on Freud’s “Uncon- 
scious” and on John B. Watson’s 
Behaviorism. “Behaviorism,” he 
says, “gets rid of mind altogether. 
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We do not think; we make incipient 
speech movements. We do not per- 
ceive anything; we adjust our eye- 
balls.” Sullivan agrees with Dr. 
Broad that this psychology is “pre- 
posterously silly.” 

That is the strongest expression 
to be found in this temperate and 
coolly scientific volume. The au- 
thor does not permit his feelings to 
interfere with his urbanity. In the 
end he himself remains, it would 
appear, mildly agnostic. He indi- 
cates that if one wishes to believe in 
religion there is nothing in science 
to prevent his doing so. On the con- 
trary, science, followed far enough, 
leads to a belief in something be- 
yond sight and understanding. 

As I read the volume, I realized 
once more what I have felt for years 
—the folly of those who in all the 
years since Darwin have abandoned 
faith for what they thought to be the 
demands of science. Now it turns 
out that their sacrifice was not only 
tragic but altogether unnecessary. 
If science ever did repudiate reli- 
gion (true science did not) it now 
repudiates the repudiation. Science 
is running swift and sure towards 
God and religion. 


<i 
—_—- 





VO months ago in these edito- 

rial columns, at the conclusion 
of some comment upon the lynching 
of a Negro at the Eastern Shore in 
Maryland, I remarked that all the 
world would now look to Governor 
Ritchie for action, and I ventured 
to suggest that his friends and ad- 
mirers would expect that he show 
himself of heroic moral stature in 
dealing with that difficult matter. 
As all who read the newspapers are 
aware, the Governor did act with a 
courageous disregard of unpopular- 
ity, proving himself once more no 
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mere politician but an executive 
with statesmanlike qualities. That 
his attempt to see justice done ulti- 
mately—-or is it ultimately?—failed 
is due not to any negligence on his 
part but to the law of the State, and 
local public opinion at the seat of 

the crime. 
Governor Ritchie has courteously 
written two letters explaining suc- 
cinctly his action in 


Governor the matter, and the 
Ritchie reason for his ap- 
Explains parent temporary 


failure. Passages 
from these letters will, I feel, be the 
best reply to the expectations indi- 
cated in the editorial. His Excel- 
lency writes on December 16th: 


“DEAR FATHER GILLIs: 

“I am writing to express my 
grateful appreciation to you for the 
editorial comment on the Maryland 
lynching which appeared in the De- 
cember issue of THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp. In this State the Governor 
lacks the power to follow the thing 
through to the end. If the local au- 
thorities will not arrest, then the 
Governor can call on the National 
Guard acting as Sheriffs to do so, 
and that I did to the accompani- 
ment of commendation throughout 
the country and a good many brick- 
bats in this State. However, it 
seemed my very obvious duty, no 
matter what the consequences might 
be. The arrests once having been 
made, however, the Courts have 
complete and exclusive jurisdiction 
for all subsequent proceedings. The 
Governor has no power to force the 
Courts to hold the prisoners, and as 
a matter of fact the Judges let them 
go, although they had in their hands 
reliable testimony sufficient to hold 
them. There is no way to prose- 
cute except through the Grand Jury 
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of Somerset County, and there is 
scarcely any doubt that this Body 
will return no indictments. The 
Governor has no power to remove 
or supplant judges, States’s attor- 
neys or sheriffs. In fact, his au- 
thority stops after he has once taken 
the very drastic step of making the 
arrests through the militia.” .. . 


And again on January Ist: 


“Immediately after the lynching I 
appointed a very distinguished com- 
mission of Maryland judges and 
lawyers to recommend and draft 
legislation which would prevent the 
recurrence of any such thing in the 
future. The commission did this 
through a series of bills aimed prin- 
cipally at expediting trials. These 
bills were all passed at the Special 
Session, and I think they will have 
marked effect in reducing delays, 
etc. One of the bills did not pass, 
and that undertook to give the Gov- 
ernor power to remove prisoners to 
some other County, where there 
would be no danger; prevented the 
return of the prisoner without the 
written order of the Circuit Judge 
and gave the Governor power which 
he does not now have to remove a 
Sheriff who fails in his duty of pro- 
tecting prisoners and also made the 
fact of mob injury prima facie evi- 
dence of negligence, for which the 
Sheriff’s bond would be liable. I 
regarded this measure of particular 
importance, but the representatives 
from the Eastern Shore opposed it 
vigorously and were able to have 
with them enough votes to prevent 
passage through the Senate, al- 
though we did succeed in getting it 
through the House. ... 

“Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “Apert C. RItcHIE, 

“Governor.” 
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I have only to add that the Editor 
of THE CaTHoLic Wortp and its 
readers are grateful to the Governor 
for his entirely satisfactory reply. 
If all governors were equally coura- 
geous and conscientious, the lynch- 
ing problem would be quickly solved 
and the scandal removed. 

But the law must be amended, so 
that the efforts of enlightened exec- 
utives shall not be in vain. We, the 
people, must see to that. In the last 
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analysis public opinion is responsi- 
ble for both the enactment and the 
enforcement of the law. We dare 
not permit an executive to go be- 
yond the law. That way lies dic- 
tatorship and tyranny. It is only 
fair, therefore, that we provide the 
executive with the necessary law. 
Ultimately the responsibility rests 
not upon a governor, not upon a 
court, but upon the people. Which 
is as it should be in a democracy. 








SET AN ORIENTAL TO CHANGE AN ORIENTAL 


By DorotHy GRAHAM 


UMORS are fluttering about 
Peiping, rumors which the 
Chinese call “flying words.” In the 
profound darkness of the cold still 
night, a group of ricksha men 
crouch between the shafts of their 
vehicles, speculating in sibilant 
elusive syllables. By the flicker of 
a small unsteady flame that cuts the 
visages into sharp planes of light 
and grotesque distorting shadows, 
the coolies gathering about a vendor 
of steamed yams inquire anxiously 
if he has any news. Behind the lat- 
ticed parchment windows of the tea- 
houses, bulky merchants swathed 
like archaic figures in stiffly padded 
robes, unfold their newspapers, 
searching for some subtle message, 
an insinuation or an innuendo 
which they may construe as a 
prophecy. Contemplatively, with an 
implacable serenity, two scholars 
smile, masking an inner uneasiness; 
and in the vast troubled scroll of the 
past seek reassurance for a future 
tranquillity. 

It is of Japan they are all talk- 
ing. In the silent bitter cold that 
holds North China rigid through 
the winter months, armies are qui- 
escent; projects are necessarily held 
in abeyance. But with the spring, 
at the season of “lively insects,” it is 
believed that the battalions of Dai 
Nippon will again advance beyond 
the Great Wall. Penetrating this 
time to the plains of Chihli, verdant 
with the stalks of young millet; 
reaching dust-gray Peiping; attain- 
ing at last the ochre-tiled palaces of 
the Forbidden City. 

It is more than an invasion the 


Chinese fear; it is the crushing force 
of an idea. China has many times 
been swept by armies and found 
that devastation could be repaired; 
barbaric conquerors could, with the 
passage of time, be assimilated, 
transformed into weaklings more 
effete than the most super-civilized 
Celestials. But this is a menace 
new to the Middle Kingdom: an 
Oriental nation imbued with the 
systematized efficiency of the West. 

Stories have come to Peiping of 
the infliction of strict laws upon the 
recently organized State of Man- 
chukuo. Disciplinary measures im- 
posed to bring order out of an an- 
cient chaos. New roads, intended to 
facilitate commerce; new machines 
for agriculture and manufactures; 
new capital for rehabilitation. All 
these items are disturbing to the in- 
ertia of the Oriental mind. 

Such inventions and such regula- 
tions are, of course, not entirely un- 
known to the Chinese. For more 
than a hundred years Westerners 
have been bringing mechanical de- 
vices and making improvements: 
yet the spirit of drastic change has 
scarcely gone beyond the bound- 
aries of the Treaty Ports. A few 
railroads, countless tins of kerosene, 
tobacco, cotton goods, an occasional 
hot water bottle—these they have 
reluctantly accepted. But the im- 
mense inner surface of China still 
lies practically untouched. Its peo- 
ple have been too poor to be moved 
by economic innovations. They 
have gone on, keeping the customs 
and traditions of many thousand 
years. 
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But now, with Oriental minds di- 
recting the forces of progress, who 
can say what the result may be? 
May not Japan prevail? May not 
the aggressive Oriental modernize 
the methods of the passive Oriental? 

It is not the guns, the Chinese 
fear. But an economic war waged 
to insure the victory of Japanese 
mills, Japanese tinned goods, Jap- 
anese novelties: talking machines 
labeled “Victerolas” and dubious 
beverages marked “Best Irish 
Whiskery.” They are afraid that 
China’s innumerable millions may 
be made to abandon the simplicities, 
forced to a struggle for livelihood 
even more bitter than the present 
toil, in order to encumber life with 
useless oddities. They fear that 
Japan may impose upon China her 
version of Western civilization. 

The two scholars in the tea-house 
look into the past for a precedent, as 
is the inevitable habit of Chinese 
men of learning who believe im- 
plicitly in meeting an emergency by 
inquiring into the examples of by- 
gone ages. Here, ironically enough, 
is to be found the perfect paradox. 
China, peacefully, through the per- 
mutation of ideas, gave to Japan all 
that was worth having. By some in- 
version of historical balance, the 
swing of the pendulum theory, is 
Japan by violence to inflict upon 
China the things that China specifi- 
cally does not want? 

The scholars fold their arms 
across their chests and tuck their 
hands into their long jacket sleeves. 
One makes a point, bows in defer- 
ence to his colleague’s opinion, 
‘waits patiently for the other to 
make the next observation. Like an 
antiphonal chorus they repeat and 
reiterate their facts, presenting 
them not as assertions, but politely, 
in the form of queries. 
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The first questions: “Is not the 
Japanese kimona a replica of the 
graceful robes worn at the court of 
our T’ang rulers?” 

The other confirms this and in 
his turn asks: “And the wooden 
stilt-like clogs of ancient China, 
have they not become the geta 
which go clattering through every 
village of Japan?” 

“The headdress of the Japanese 
women, coiled with care, smoothed 
with unguent until it shines like 
ebony— is that not derived from the 
Chinese headdress of the T’ang 
era?” 

“The black moth eyebrows— 
were they not glimpsed in the por- 
trait of a Chinese beauty before they 
became in Japan the ultimate sym- 
bol of feminine loveliness?” 

Thus the scholars continue to re- 
mind each other of objects and cus- 
toms odd or inconsequential which 
the Chinese conferred upon the Is- 
lands of the East. The low tables, 
the sitting mats, the rolled bamboo 
blinds, the thimble cups of porce- 
lain, the string bags which the Jap- 
anese still use for traveling. All 
these are derived from articles in 
use under the rule of the T’angs. 

During the T’ang dynasty (a. pb. 
618-905) China reached the climax 
of her development, her arts at- 
tained their fullest flowering. Loy- 
ang, the city of the Emperors, was 
euphemistically called the Capital of 
Creation. For the Son of Heaven 
tribute junks by night and day trav- 
ersed the inland network of rivers 
and canals, bringing jade, finely 
spun silk, rare aromatic woods, deli- 
cate porcelains, pigments for art- 
ists’ brushes. Inexhaustible treas- 
ure, inexhaustible beauty, which the 
Chinese with superabundant vitality 
shared with other peoples beyond 
their own borders. 
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Only a poet could make imperish- 
able the transient aspects of this 
pageantry and the two scholars 
quote the cadenced verse Tu Fu 
traced with his writing brush. De- 
picting the Emperor in his Dragon 
Robes, glittering with gold. Offi- 
cials filing past for the Daybreak 
Audience, numerous as the wild 
geese flying south in autumn. Pal- 
ace halls with tall cinnabar pillars; 
aloes pavilions, halls of dark cedar 
wood that held beneficent shadows 
forever imprisoned. The wind tin- 
kling bells hanging from the palace 
eaves. Terraced gardens, blooming 
with imperial peonies. Palace 
maidens performing the posturing 
dance of the Two-Edged Sword... . 

At this time Japan was to the 
Chinese scarcely more than a name: 
Fu Sang, the country where the sun 
rises. . . . Islands in the outer 
reaches of the world. 

The Japanese were known to be a 
brave and war-like race. Already 
they had developed the energy, the 
thoroughness, the intensity of pur- 
pose which were to distinguish 
them. The aboriginal Ainus had 
for the most part been assimilated 
by the Malays from Formosa and 
the Archipelago. And for long cen- 
turies the stock had been infused 
with another strain, Tartar or Mon- 
gol from the mainland. 

Without this latter stimulus the 
Japanese might in their isolation 
have scarcely progressed beyond the 
condition of the Butan savages of 
Formosa. But as far back as myth- 
ical ages an infiltration of culture 
had proceded from the continent of 
Asia. From China, usually by way 
of Korea, had come artisans, agri- 
culturists, teachers, physicians. 
With them they had brought their 
tools and trades, their customs, 
medicines, their almanacs, 


their 
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their principles of civilization. 
Through them, incidentally, had 
come an impetus for religion. For 
the Japanese made heroes out of 
these useful men who had brought 
a new seed, healed the sick, or de- 
vised an implement. After death 
they were venerated as demi-gods. 
Upon the homage given them was 
gradually built the structure of 
Shintoism: a system which empha- 
sized the reverence due to ancestors 
and loyalty to the Emperor, the half 
divine being who stood as an exam- 
ple to his people and at the same 
time obeyed the will of heaven. 
Even the Sun Goddess, the sup- 
posedly divine ancestress of the Im- 
perial Japanese line, “the dynasty 
unbroken from ages eternal,” still 
worshiped at her shrine at Isé, is 
thought by the erudite to have been 
a Mongol woman who conferred 
some great benefit upon this semi- 
savage people. 

Rice, the staple food of the Jap- 
anese, was brought from China, by 
way of Korea. And saké, the fer- 
mented spirits distilled from the 
rice grain. Tea was introduced by 
a Buddhist monk: that beverage 
which quenched the thirst of the 
masses and at the same time grew 
to be a symbol, accompanied by 
ceremonies which embodied esthet- 
ic and ethical principles. Oranges, 
the fragrant golden fruit of the im- 
mortals, were brought from China. 

From China, too, weavers had 
come. Mulberry trees had been 
transplanted so that their leaves 
might feed the silk worms. Check- 
ers had been brought, to pleasantly 
occupy the courtiers’ leisure; and 
falcons for hunting. Polo had ar- 
rived from Persia by way of China; 
and finer breeds of horses were im- 
ported to improve the early stock. 
The potter’s wheel was introduced, 




















which was to fashion ornaments of 
exquisite proportions. The water- 
clock was brought to mark the 
hours; and a system for reckoning 
years and cycles. 

From China had come the chry- 
santhemum, the Taoist flower that 
was to become the emblem of the 
Japanese Imperial house. And the 
ethical books of Confucius which 
were to help formulate the code of 
the Samurai, inculcating stoicism 
and fidelity in the military caste. 
The art of writing was brought by 
Chinese scholars. And later the 
system of civil examinations by 
which students attained high gov- 
ernment positions by virtue of their 
learning. In Chinese folklore, the 
carp by an ascending leap over a 
waterfall becomes a dragon. So the 
boy who overcame the difficulties of 
these tests achieved office, rank and 
fame. 

At the height of the T’ang era, 
about the year 700 a. p., from China 
came the Buddhist bonzes, bringing 
with them the appurtenances and 
the intellectual trends of that highly 
organized civilization. Their pur- 
pose was to preach the cult of 
Amida, the Boundlessly Compas- 
sionate Buddha, yet they brought 
more than a form of worship, a 
seed of faith and charity, a promise 
of salvation. The Buddhists essen- 
tially were teachers; their influence 
permeated every sphere of social 
and scholarly activity. Not only 
theorists and philosophers, they di- 
rected their attention to material 
needs. They improved the practice 
of medicine; they constructed roads 
and sank wells. They molded the 
folklore, renaming the old deities so 
that, for instance, Ojin, the warrior 
god, became Hachiman, the Great 
Buddha of the Eight Banners, in 
whose efficacy soldiers still believe 
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and whose image they carry in their 
caps. The Buddhists brought their 
sweet-toned bells of bronze, their 
musical instruments, their prayer 
beads to help the mind to concentra- 
tion. Their ceremonies enriched 
the spirit; their rules for discipline 
curbed violent impulses and in- 
stilled a desire for obedience. 

Religion to the Chinese at that 
time was the cultivation of an zxs- 
thetic principle, rather than rigid 
precepts bounded by a stultifying 
asceticism. The Buddhists found 
in the appreciation of nature an ap- 
proach to peace. Learning to them 
was not only a delight but an ap- 
peasing exercise. So it was natural 
that they should impart to the Jap- 
anese the greatest of all arts: callig- 
raphy. At the same time they 
taught the construction of the five- 
syllabled verse, lu shih, poems ac- 
cording to law. The Japanese with 
enthusiasm began to indite verses to 
their cherry blossoms and to hang 
these tributes on the trees, white 
with a haze of petals. For the Jap- 
anese were receptive, having the in- 
stincts of artists, and knew how to 
absorb the canons of art which the 
Chinese bestowed. 

In the building of the great Bud- 
dhist temples, skilled Chinese arti- 
sans from Loyang taught the deft 
Japanese new methods of handling 
woods, metals, lacquered paints. 
For the vestments expert Chinese 
handworkers showed them how to 
weave gold threads with pure silk 
in an elaborate intricacy that never 
lost its essential quality of rhyth- 
mically pure design. Chinese art- 
ists brought the secrets of their 
painting: those stylized effects of 
elimination and suggestion which 
rendered perfectly the mountain 
crags, the falling torrent, the ex- 
quisite shadow of bamboo glimpsed 
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through the mist. Even the appre- 
ciation of flowers which the Japan- 
ese transformed into a cult was first 
fostered by the Chinese who knew 
that in the Emperor’s gardens at 
Loyang golden bells were hung 
upon the blossoms to frighten away 
the humming birds; peonies were 
tended by maidens in sumptuous at- 
tire; and plum trees cared for by 
wan, slender monks. The dappled 
deer at Nara that roam to-day 
through the streets of that tranquil 
decaying city are herds descended 
from the deer brought by the 
bonzes, who reverenced these ani- 
mals because they represented an 
incarnation of the Buddha. The 
dancers in the temple courts with 
their white long robes and their hair 
unbound, to-day repeat the hieratic 
gestures of the posturing dancers of 
Loyang. 

Indeed these Buddhist bonzes dis- 
seminated a culture and instructed 
the people in a way of life which 
endured unchanged for more than a 
thousand years: until Admiral 
Perry came with his battleships in 
1853 and demanded entrance to the 
Empire in the name of commerce. 
Then, as they had previously assim- 
ilated the arts of the East, the Jap- 
anese in a few decades absorbed the 
ideas and inventions of the West. 
The heirs of two distinct ages, they 
changed suddenly their purpose. 
They became in Asia the ardent 
apostles of Western progress. And, 
the limits of their own islands be- 
ing too restricted to contain the ex- 
plosive elements of a newly adopted 
industrialism, they looked for new 
lands to proselyte. 


In Peiping the two scholars went 
on enumerating the benefits con- 
ferred upon Japan by China. Then 
one asked: 
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“With Japan’s obsession for the 
new, what has Japan ever in- 
vented?” 

“Is it not only the fan?” the other 
queried courteously. “A fan that 
opens and shuts like bamboo leaves 
in the wind.” 

Gravely they shook their heads. 
Should a nation which had to its 
credit only a fan undertake to revo- 
lutionize the established system that 
had its roots in the traditions of five 
thousand years ago? 

They remembered that Japan was 
apt at the invention of pretexts. 
Japan claimed Korea by right of a 
mythical conquest: the Empress 
Jingu having landed upon those 
shores and taken possession with 
the aid of two crystal balls which 
controlled the tides, presented to 
her by the Dragon King of the Un- 
der Sea. The ebb-tide jewel, it was 
alleged, had drawn the Koreans into 
the ocean, the flood-tide jewel had 
drowned them. Though Korean 
history made no mention of this 
episode, the Japanese invaded the 
country in 1592, exacted tribute and 
in Kioto erected a great ear-tomb, a 
mound covering ears severed from 
thousands of Korean corpses, as 
tokens of Japanese victory. And in 
1905, buttressed by this old claim 
and other more timely excuses, they 
annexed Korea. 

Now when rumors come from all 
sides that the Japanese are shortly 
to place on the Dragon Throne at 
Peiping, Pu-yi, the former Emperor, 
the Chinese of every class are dis- 
tressed. The advent of an Emperor 
who never ruled is in itself of little 
interest. But the Japanese influ- 
ence back of the Son of Heaven— 
that is what they dread. Japanese 
law and order. Japanese competi- 
tion. The introduction of those ar- 
ticles of apparel which agitate the 
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British members of Parliament and 
cause them excitedly to demand 
tariff barriers for England: under- 
wear produced in Japan so cheaply 
that it sells in the retail shops of 
Manchester for the equivalent of 
twelve cents a garment; felt hats 
flooding the market in South Africa 
at thirty-five cents apiece. 

China, the scholars know, has al- 
ways assimilated her conquerors: 
the hordes of Kublai Khan, the Iron 
Tartars, the Manchus. Would China, 
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they asked each other, be able to 
maintain her economic equilibrium 
under this new form of conquest? 
Would she be able to swallow a new 
industrialism, adroitly administered 
by pressure? 

These final queries which the 
scholars asked over and over again 
and for which they could find no 
answer, were motivated not by an 
instinct for politeness, but by anx- 
iety; the apprehension that at this 
moment moves all China. 
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By CHARLES G. MoRTIMER 


F I never can earn a penny 


To spend on the things I love, 
I'll borrow a golden guinea 

From the sun that sparkles above. 
The Day can lend me a trifle— 

Some wandering, lonely beam, 
To kindle a wayside fire 

And warm my heart with a dream. 


If I’m never a penny the richer 
At the close of my sweetest tune, 
I'll beg for a bright new shilling 
From the purse of the harvest moon. 
If the tiniest star can spare me 
The gift of a silver mite, 
I'll find me a fairy lodging 
To shelter my soul by night. 








THE BRAMBLE BUSH 
By AGNEs M. FINN 


T was one of those mornings in 
early August when the heat and 
smoke of London drove all who 
were free and foot-loose into the 
smiling English countryside. 

Richard Gardiner, R.A., lazily 
tied the cord of his dark silk dress- 
ing-gown, stirred his tea and picked 
up the Morning Post. He turned 
first to a critique of his latest pic- 
ture, then to a large advertisement 
at the bottom of the page. 

“It’s a great day for the sale, 
Hawkins,” he said to the servant 
who hovered nearby. 

“That it is, sir. Lady Mary 
couldn’t have wished a_ better,” 
sighed Hawkins. 

“I see they’ve given it quite a 
space this morning.” Gardiner read 
the announcement of the sale of 
rare old furniture to be held that 
day to settle the estate of the late 
Lady Mary Southridge. “I’ve a no- 
tion to drive down there. ‘ 
There’s a Queen Anne highboy I 
think I'll take with me to America 
next week.” 

“Yes, sir. There were two tele- 
phone calls last evening, sir. Your 
cousin, Lady Cecily, asked if you 
were going down to the sale to-day. 
If you are, she and a school friend 
who is interested in antiques, would 
like to drive down with you.” 

“H’m. That’s the young 
widow who is visiting her.” Gar- 
diner, tall, typically American, his 
dark hair showing gray at the tem- 
ples, smiled behind his paper. 
“Rather risky, spending a whole 
day in the country with a widow 
you haven’t met, isn’t it, Hawkins?” 


“It is, sir... . The other message 
was from Mr. Crumbe, sir. He 
said his sister who just lost her 
husband is sailing for New York 
next week on the Majestic. He 
wants to know if you will more or 
less look after her, sir.” 

“More or less?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Gardiner hurriedly turned to the 
shipping news. “We’re sailing to- 
night on the Aquitania,” he an- 
nounced. 

“To-night, sir?” gasped Hawkins. 

“To-night. Cancel the Majestic 
bookings. Telephone Mr. Crumbe 
I am sorry not to—er—oblige the 
lady. Also, call Lady Cecily .. . 
say that I am uncertain but that if 
I can I'll run down to the sale. She 
and her friend must not wait for 
me. Be courteous but firm, Haw- 
kins. Now, have the car come right 
around.” 

He dashed into his bedroom, 
slipped out of his dressing-gown 
and into a tweed suit. Pausing 
only long enough to give Hawkins 
final directions, he hurried down to 
his car. He drove first to the of- 
fices of the Cunard Line but was 
soon speeding towards the country 
estate of the late Lady Mary South- 
ridge. 

The driveway was crowded with 
cars when he arrived but he had no 
difficulty in acquiring the highboy, 
which was a perfect specimen of 
the Queen Anne period. It was set 
aside in his name with directions 
for shipping it to New York. 

Getting into his car preparatory 
to the dash back to London, he 
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spied Lady Cecily, just arrived, on 
the steps. It had been hinted more 
than once for a number of seasons 
that he was the cause of her per- 
sistent refusal to marry and settle 
down. 

“Hi, there, Cecily,” he called. 
One quick glance assured him that 
she was alone—the widow was not 
in sight. 

Lady Cecily, English to the tip of 
her trim little brogans, ran down 
the steps looking like a girl in her 
chic sport clothes. 

“Hello, Dick old thing . . . So you 
managed to get here?” She smiled 
up at him. 

“In the flesh.” 

“How does it feel to find you’re 
the talk of the town?” she in- 
quired. 

“Every rogue gets his name in 
the papers now and then.” He 
smiled whimsically. 

“But not with an R.A. after it! 
The exhibition is posh. I went to 
it yesterday to see if your picture 
is as good as the critics say. And 


for once they are right. . . it’s the 
best of the lot.” She grinned. 
“You’re quite the family pride and 
joy.” 

He grinned back at her. “Glad 
to be appreciated at last... . Sorry 


I couldn’t drive you and your friend 
down this morning but as a matter 
of fact... .” 

“I know .. 

He gasped. 
such a thing?” 

“Haven’t you had an engagement 
every time I wanted you to meet 
her? And she’s divine, Dick.” 

“Where is she? Didn’t she come 
down with you?” he evaded. 

“She has gone inside to buy one 
of Aunt Mary’s pet treasures. She 
saw the thing when she visited me 
here years ago and she has come all 


. you dodge widows.” 
“How can you say 
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the way across the Atlantic to get 
it.” 

He glanced at his watch. 
old dear, but...” 

“Just a minute,” she interrupted. 
“Prove to me that you’re not afraid 
of this particular widow.” 

“How can I?” he parried. 

“She’s sailing for New York next 
week ... on the Majestic.” 

“And you want me to look after 
her?” 

“More or less.” 

He rested his elbow on the wheel. 
“It would be a_ great pleasure, 
Cecily, although you think I fight 
shy of widows... .” 

“You must have had a bad attack 
of widow once upon a time,” she in- 
terrupted, gazing hungrily at his 
profile, at the high-bridged nose 
connoting virility, at the stern chin 
of the realist. 

“I did . . . an indiscretion of my 
youth. In our family it’s either love 
at first sight or nothing.” He 
turned to her with a smile. “As I 
say, it would be a great pleasure to 
look after your friend, but as it hap- 
pens, I’m sailing to-night.” 

“To-night! I don’t believe it! 
You’re just...” 

“On the Aquitania.” He pulled 
the steamship tickets out of his 
pockets and showed them to her. 
“That’s why I couldn’t drive you 
down here and why I’m tearing 
back to town now.” 

“I'd never risk your meeting her, 
Dick, only she’s absolutely safe.” 


“Sorry, 


“A widow ... and safe? Cecily 
darling, you don’t know the breed.” 
He laughed. 


“She wouldn’t think of marrying 
a celebrity. ...I meant safe... as 
far as I was concerned.” Her color 
was high. 

He leaned down to her. “You 
know you’re quite the nicest per- 
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son in England, Cecily . . . and I 
shall miss you.” 

She sighed. “Nice, but not... 
nice enough.” She stood on the 
running board to kiss him good-by. 
“You’re hopeless.” 

“I admit it.” He started the en- 
gine. 

“But I still like you,” she called 
after him. 

Shortly after his return to town, 
she called him up. 

“Tell her I’m out, Hawkins.” 

The valet returned. “She is ask- 
ing for the highboy, sir.” 

An hour later, Hawkins answered 
another call. “It’s a lady ... she 
wants to speak to you.” 

“Get the message.” 

“She wants the highboy.” 

“Tell her it’s not for sale.” 

Hawkins returned. “She says it’s 
a matter of life or death to her.” 

Gardiner chuckled. “Lady Mary 
may have been a good judge of 
furniture but I guess I’m not so bad 
myself. I picked that out as the 
best of the collection. . . . Tell the 
interested party that the highboy is 
positively not for sale.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Late that night the wireless oper- 
ator on board the Aquitania han- 
dled two cryptic messages. The 
first, incoming, addressed to Gar- 
diner, read: WHAT PRICE HIGHBOY 
MUST HAVE IT CECILY. The second, 
outgoing, addressed to the sender, 
said: WHY SO EAGER WHATS UP 
DICK. 


It was almost a week later that 
Richard Gardiner, R.A., turned his 
high-powered roadster into the 
driveway leading to his old home, 
long a landmark in Southampton. 
With a soft grinding of brakes, he 
stopped the low-slung car and 
looked out over the rolling country- 
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side, the fresh green grass stretch- 
ing itself in the early morning sun. 
Beyond the dunes was the sea—to 
the left, the hilly undulating coun- 
try which had made that part of 
Long Island the playground of his 
kind. 

His long frame slouched behind 
the wheel, his hat pulled low over 
the hair grown gray at the temples, 
Gardiner took in deep breaths of the 
salt-laden air. “Broadacres,” the 
big rambling house on the hill, held 
all that to him was home. He need 
only lift the huge bronze knocker to 
waken the ghosts of memories, 
rushing back through the years to 
welcome him. 

On tiptoe he walked around the 
house and up the graveled path 
leading to the kitchen. An inviting 
odor came through an open window. 
“Could I buy a cup of coffee?” He 
leaned in, a boyish grin on his sun- 
burned face. 

“Mr. Dick!” 

He swung his long legs over the 
sill into the kitchen. “Jerusha 
Adams, the wanderer has _ re- 
turned!” He threw his arms 
around a spare woman of fifty. 

“Land sakes! I liked to drop 
when you telephoned yesterday 
from New York.” She looked him 
up and down... . “So now you're a 
great artist and the courts of Eu- 
rope are fighting to buy your pic- 
tures.” 

Dicked laughed. “Well, the 
courts of Europe are fighting but 
whether it’s over my pictures is a 
moot question.” He lit a cigarette. 
“By the way, did I tell you that I'd 
been hung?” 

Jerusha, her back to him, bent 
over the coffee pot, a look of horror 
on her face. “Hung?” she gasped. 
“It’s a wonder you’d be boasting 
about it.” 
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“Well, all things considered, | 
suppose it is; but I thought my one- 
time nurse should know it.” He 
changed the subject. “By the way, 
how is Lem?” 

“Oh, he’s fussing in the garden 
same as usual. I'll bring you some 
coffee to the breakfast-room right 
away.” She carried a plate of hot 
biscuits in one hand while she 
opened the pantry door leading into 
a room flooded with sunshine. “I'll 
get you some bacon and eggs in no 
time.” She bustled in and out. 
“Sure you aren’t fooling about be- 
ing hung, Mr. Dick?” 

“It’s my proudest boast.” 

“Well, I declare. I don’t know as 
I'd say anything to Lem about it,” 
she went on, “he might get to talk- 
ing down in the village. I suppose 
it’s bound to leak out, but I say, Mr. 
Dick, let it come from some one else. 
... It’s just as well.” 

“Perhaps you’re right, Jerusha. 
. . . The season must be in full 
swing, now,” he continued. “By 
the way, I noticed down at the en- 
trance gate a new mail box .. . for 
the next estate.” His elaborate un- 
concern failed to deceive Jerusha. 
“Land sakes,” she said to herself, 
“he hasn’t forgotten that widow 
yet.” Aloud she said: 

“Yes, sir. There’s some new peo- 
ple name of Abbott in the old Har- 
per house this summer. There’s a 
couple of children. . . . One is a 
cripple. . .. The mother’s a widow, 
I hear.” 

“Don’t frighten me, Jerusha,” he 
laughed. “I’m afraid of widows.” 

She looked at the fine head set 
proudly on the broad shoulders. 
“There’s no call to be afraid of her 
... She’s one of the flighty ones .. . 
gone skylarking off to Europe leav- 
ing her children to the mercies of 
hired help.” 


“Well, Jerusha, I’d rather have a 
cup of your coffee than a whole 
fatted calf ... Hawkins, my man, is 
coming down by train. Guess I'll 
stretch my legs a bit.” 

“Hung . . . and him boasting 
about it,” ejaculated the woman to 
herself as she watched him go down 
to the garden, shake hands with 
Lem and then disappear in the di- 
rection of the Harper estate. 

Glad to be at home again, Gar- 
diner wandered through a grove of 
scrub oak and pine down to the 
brook, stopping only when he 
reached a sheltered dell, carpeted 
with pine needles. A high hedge 
separating his property from the 
Harper estate stopped abruptly at 
the water’s edge. 

Throwing himself down on the 
sweet smelling earth, he closed his 
eyes to the present peacefulness of 
the spot. In his memory the hedge 
was drenched with moonlight, the 
brook a torrent of words stumbling 
one on the other, rushing headlong 
to their doom. Now, after ten 
years, he was not the disillusioned 
youngster who had flung himself 
on this selfsame ground. Now no 
woman could cause him an hour’s 
suffering. . . . Mollie Harper .. . 
her name no longer set his senses 
throbbing. .. . 

Suddenly he was aware of soft 
movements on the other side of the 
hedge. He peeked through an open- 
ing. A girl about six years old 
looked up from a brightly colored 
book. Gardiner saw beyond her, in 
a wheel chair, a boy whose drawn 
face wore a look of complete con- 
tentment as he held a fishing-rod 
out over the edge of the brook. 

“Just one more, Hugh, then I'll 
keep quiet so the fish will bite.” 
She read in a sweet sing-song 
chant: 
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“There was a man in our town, 
He was so wondrous wise, 
He jumped into a bramble bush 
And scratched out both his eyes.” 


The boy held the rod patiently. 
“That’s the craziest rime I ever 
heard. I asked Mother about it be- 
fore she went away. Who wants 
to scratch out both his eyes?” 

“But it was for only a little 
while, Hughie. Listen to the rest 
of it... 


“And when he found what he had 
done 
With all his might and main, 
He jumped into a bramble bush 
And scratched them in again.” 


The boy sighed. “I can’t under- 
stand it. Mother said the man was 
wise because the second time he 
did it he got back his sight.” 

“Not so flighty, that!”” murmured 
Gardiner to himself approvingly. 

A nurse in uniform looking flus- 
tered, emerged from an opening in 
the trees. Before Gardiner knew 
what was happening, the fishing- 
rod was hurled over the hedge at 
his feet. With a rapid movement 
of the wheel, the boy turned his 
chair away from the brook. 

“Fishing! I saw you!” accused 
the woman. 

“We often come here to the 
brook.” The little girl began to cry. 

“You’re a regular cry-baby, Deb- 
bie . . . stop this minute.” 

“She’s not a cry-baby.” 
pale face flushed. 

“Didn’t she cry yesterday when I 
changed your brace?” demanded 
the woman. 

“Anybody would then,” defended 
the boy. “You didn’t have to hurt 
me so much .. . Mother doesn’t.” 
He looked up at her bravely. 


Hugh’s 
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“Oh, she doesn’t, doesn’t she? 
Too bad your mother isn’t here to 
do it for you to-day then.” 

“To-day?” he faltered suddenly 
pale. 

“You heard me... you must be 
punished. You needn’t think you 
can sneak off the front lawn to go 
fishing and get away with it. ... 
We'll put your precious Debbie to 
bed first.” 

“I won’t go, you awful, cruel 
woman!” sobbed Debbie. 

“Dr. Preston doesn’t want the 
brace changed so often,” the boy 
said with trembling lips. 

“Debbie, crawl through the hedge 
and get that fishing-rod. . . . Then 
go to your room. ... I'll wheel 
you into the house now, young 
ad 

Gardiner saw the boy wince with 
pain as she rattled his chair over 
the uneven ground. “I’d say your 
mother’s not thinking much of you 
these days . . . she’s too busy over 
in England hunting a husband.” 

Gardiner watched with clenched 
hands the boy’s white face disap- 
pear in the trees. In a flash he 
was over the hedge and Debbie was 
in his arms. 

“She isn’t hunting a husband,” 
sobbed the child. 

“Of course not, you precious in- 
fant.” Gardiner patted the fair 
head which burrowed in his shoul- 
der. It wasn’t until his own grav- 
eled driveway crunched under his 
quick steps that she looked up at 
the stranger whose arms held her 
so tenderly. 

“Why .. 
stammered. 

He smiled down into her tear- 
drenched eyes. “Next to Santa 
Claus I’m the best friend you have 
on earth ... Let’s save Hughie 
from that awful...” He paused, 
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opening the door of his car, his 
mouth set in grim lines. “We'll 
just run down to the village and 
get Dr. Preston.” 

The child sat up very straight 
beside him, her short curls flying 
in the wind. He spoke to her only 
once, leaning down to ask, “Do you 
like me, Debbie?” 

She nodded solemnly, giving a 
little bounce on the seat. “Best 
friend on earth,” she _ confided, 
tucking a fat hand under his arm. 

Dr. Preston looked up in sur- 
prise when a dark blue roadster of 
foreign make came to a sudden 
stop at his front porch. “Who in 
the world .. .” he began, then 
started to his feet. “Come in, Dick! 
So you’re home again . .. and 
brazenly hugging a young lady in 
Southampton’s most public thor- 
oughfare!” 

“Hello, Doc. . . . Can you come 
right away?” Gardiner called over. 

Picking up his bag, the Doctor 
jumped on the running board. 

“It’s great to see you again, 
Fred.” 

“So I gather,” grinned the Doc- 
tor. “Do you mind telling me why 
you are eloping with young Debbie 
Abbott?” 

“If you'll just hold on to her so 
she won’t blow away, I'll step on 
the gas and tell you.” 

By the time the car turned into 
the Harper estate, Dr. Preston’s 
face was as serious as Richard’s. 
“lll take charge of this young 
lady,” he cried as it came to a stop 
at the porte-cochére. 

“Come over for lunch, Fred. I'll 
wait,” Dick called as he drove off. 

“Gracious, Debbie, where have 
you been?” cried a maid. “The 
nurse has been hunting all over for 
you.” 

The little girl clung to the doc- 


tor’s hand. “I’m responsible for 
Debbie. Give her some lunch and 
be very kind to her.” 

The maid watched him go up the 
stairs two steps at a time. Knock- 
ing at Hugh’s door, he opened it 
quickiy. ‘“What’s all this?” he de- 
manded looking over at the nurse. 
Hugh, limp, with tears rolling down 
his face, reached out thin arms to 
the doctor. 

“Just what does this mean?” the 
latter asked the nurse sternly. 
“You know this brace is only 
changed when I say to do it.” 

“I... I thought it was too tight,” 
she stammered, frightened. 

“You had every reason to think 
so.” He released the bands which 
bound the little fellow. “Get your 
hat and go.” 

, eee 6F 

“Get out of town and out of the 
nursing profession. You’re not 
wanted in either!” She looked into 
his accusing eyes, then slowly 
turned and left the room. 

Luncheon over, Gardiner led the 
way to a glassed-in porch which 
looked out to the Shinnecock hills. 

“Jerusha hasn’t done so badly on 
a day’s notice. I called her up 
when I docked yesterday.” 

The Doctor laughed, helping him- 
self to a cigarette. “She’s been air- 
ing and dusting the place every day 
for the past month.” 

“I suppose so.” Dick reached for 
his pipe. “I expected to get here 
the last of July but I was delayed 
in London. First of all by an exhi- 
bition I was interested in.” 

“T read about it. I tell you, my 
boy, Southampton is proud to claim 
the rising young artist as her own.” 

“And then my coming was post- 
poned because my Aunt’s estate 
was being settled up.” 

“So Lady Mary is dead? [I'll 
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never forget that summer she was 
over here. Do you remember how 
crazy she was about antiques?” 
Preston laughed. 

“They were her hobby. She was 
known everywhere in London as 
‘Antique Mary.’ . . . She had some 
fine old Chippendale and Hepple- 
white; in fact, her furniture was all 
the poor soul had to leave. The 
dealers were all over the place the 
day I sailed . . . but I managed to 
get a Queen Anne highboy... .” 

“Well, anytime you want to sell 
it, I’m sure General Saunders would 
be glad to take it off your hands. 
He pays very stiff prices for all that 
period stuff.” 

Gardiner laughed. “I remember 
he was almost as keen a collector 
as Aunt Mary... but if I give it to 
anyone I'll have to let my cousin 
Cecily have it. Why she’s so ter- 
ribly keen on getting it, I can’t im- 
agine.” He changed the subject. 
“I’ve taken quite a fancy to these 
Abbott children. Tell me about 
them.” 

“There isn’t much to tell. The 
boy has a chance to get well, if the 
mother will consent to an opera- 
tion .. . but it’s a long chance... 
and expensive.” 

“I see... . The mother’s a widow, 
I understand.” 

The Doctor nodded. Her hus- 
band was that good-for-nothing 
polo player who got killed over in 
England three years ago. She got 
fed up with having him always in 
the limelight. He led her such a 
merry chase I’m afraid she’ll never 
marry again.” 

“Afraid?” Dicked raised amused 
brows. “And she a widow?” 

“It’s a fact. Every eligible man 
in Southampton is after her. She 
has even got old General Saunders’ 
blood pressure up a bit.” 
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Gardiner grinned. “Well, I'll 
play about with the youngsters but 
as soon as Mamma returns, I shall 
quietly steal away.” 

“Don’t tell me the old wound still 
rankles . . . that Mollie Harper... .” 

Gardiner interrupted quickly. “I 
got over that years ago, Fred... 
but you know, it made me a bit 
wary of the wiles of woman. Re- 
member the old nursery rime about 
the Bramble Bush?” 

“Got your eyes scratched pretty 
badly, eh?” 

Dick smiled. “I went completely 
blind to all widows. The trouble is 
we Gardiners don’t take affairs of 
the heart lightly . .. it’s all or 
nothing.” 

For the next ten days, he was 
swept into the whirl of Southamp- 
ton’s mid-season social activities. 
But no matter how late the party 
might be, morning would find him 
fishing lazily with Hughie beside 
the brook, while Debbie scolded her 
dolls in the hedge. At any time of 
the day he could be seen driving 
over the country, the little girl at 
his side. Disgruntled mothers, 
jealous of their daughters’ charms, 
complained that they could never 
find him at home in the daytime. 

“Land sakes alive . . . Playing 
with children at his age,” com- 
plained Jerusha to Hawkins... 
“I never did see such goings on.” 

“Looks like his second child- 
hood’s coming on him early,” 
agreed the valet, coming from the 
telephone. 

“The whole town’s talking,” 
grumbled Jerusha. “Why, even Dr. 
Preston teases him about those 
children. I saw him yesterday in 
the village. He says to me, ‘And 
how is Mr. Gardiner to-day, 
Jerusha. . . . I suppose he’s off with 
his children,’ and he grins all over 

















his face . . . Was that the same 
lady on the telephone?” 

“It was. I dare say she has taken 
a desperate fancy to him... . Well, 
he’s not pottering about with the 
children this afternoon. I put his 
golf bag in the car. He’s playing a 
match with the Doctor.” 

“Land sakes alive. . 
time.” 

After Dr. Preston and Gardiner 
had finished their round of golf at 
the country club, they lingered in 
the locker-room below stairs, smok- 
ing and talking. Dick, suddenly 
looking up out of the window, no- 
ticed a roadster turn into the drive- 
way. As the car came to a halt 
the girl driving it smiled a greeting 
to some one on the porch. 

“Look there, Preston,” Dick cried 
excitedly. “Who is she?” 

“Do you mean you actually don’t 
know?” 

Dick shook his head impatiently. 
“Should I know everyone in South- 
ampton in ten days’ time? Who is 
she?” 

The Doctor grinned. 
mother of your children 

Bolting from the room, Gardiner 
hurried up the stairs and out to the 
club veranda. He saw a small road- 
ster, its driver very erect, slowly 
disappearing down the driveway. 
In a few seconds his long legs had 
covered the ground. He jumped on 
the running board. 

“Hope you don’t mind being held 
up like this, but Dr. Preston has 
just told me .. .” he stopped in 
sudden confusion, feeling all kinds 
of a fool. 

Hughie’s eyes, incredibly larger 
and wiser, laughed up at him. 
“Told you what?” 

“That you are the mother of my 
. . « little pals,” he finished, flush- 
ing under his tan. 


. it’s about 
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“I surprised the children at 
luncheon and was immediately told 
about their Fairy Godfather. I tele- 
phoned you twice since my arrival. 
. .. I had no idea you were so tall,” 
she murmured. 

“My legs have been known to 
fold up and disappear under the 
seat of a car.” 

“In which case you had better 
get in.” She moved over. For a 
fleeting instant Debbie’s dimple 
flashed into view. “You didn’t no- 
tice General Saunders anywhere 
about, did you?” she inquired. 

“That old man? .. . Now that 
you mention it, I haven’t,” he as- 
sured her gravely, “but if you 
should drive to Easthampton to a 
sweet little tea room I know . 
there’s a chance you might run into 
him.” 

She gave him a quick look from 
under her lashes. “Children have 
the queerest taste... .” 

“Children and dogs,” he amend- 
ed. “They always follow their in- 
stincts .. . that’s why they're usu- 
ally right. . . . You turn here for 
Easthampton.” 

Instead the car shot straight 
ahead. “General Saunders is prob- 
ably taking a nap... anyway, it is 
going to rain.” 

He glanced at her wind-blown 
hair, so much like Debbie’s. “Don’t 
you think Saunders would be a bit 
too fat to sport with Debbie on the 
lawn?” he inquired. 

“The General is a dear... and I 
love him!” she burst out. 

Gardiner picked up her handker- 
chief which was lying on the seat 
between them. He put it into his 
pocket. “Commendable . . . very 
. . . but of course, God tells us to 
love everybody . . . and like a few.” 

“Where can I drop you?” she 
asked sitting very straight. 
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“Drop me? When we've just 
met? ... Am I to infer that you 
don’t like me?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t . . and 
you’ve been so sweet to the chil- 
dren. ...” Her voice caught sud- 
denly. 

He leaned forward and took the 
wheel in his own hands. 

“Why ... what are you doing?” 
she gasped. 

“Turning the car . . . we abso- 
lutely must go to Easthampton. If 
you make forty we'll beat the 
storm.” For an instant gray eyes 
struggled with brown. “Shall I 
drive?” he asked. She nodded and 
silently moved over. 

“You're quite different from what 
I expected. . . . Cecily should have 
prepared me.” 

He gave her a startled glance. 
“Cecily so you know my 
cousin?” 

“I’ve just been visiting her.” 

He slowed up. “By Jove, you’re 
not the wid . . . the girl who went 
with her to Aunt Mary’s sale?” 

She nodded. “But I was too 
late.” She bit her lip. 

Gardiner studied her profile in si- 
lence, his heart knocking against 
his ribs. “Too late?” he echoed. 

She turned to him, “Why did 
you want the highboy?” 

“The highboy?” he _ repeated 
vaguely, groaning inwardly as he 
compared the crossing on the Ma- 
jestic to his solitary trip on the 
Aquitania. “The highboy? Oh, 
yes, the one I bought at the sale.” 

“Did you want it desperately?” 

“Not desperately, but I'd grown 
attached to it... I'd hunted so 
many collar buttons under it,” he 
laughed. “It’s rather nice.” 

“Rather nice,” she burst out. 
“It’s the best of the lot.” 

“You thought so, too!” he ex- 
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“But I remem- 
ber now, Cecily told me you had a 
flair for that sort of thing. ... By 
Jove, you didn’t happen to want it 
yourself?” 

She nodded, quick tears in her 


claimed, delighted. 


eyes. “Desperately.” 

He recalled the phone calls. “Not 
a matter of life or death?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“I’m a blundering idiot . . . but 
Debbie will tell you that I mean 
well. ... Can you tell me about it?” 

“It’s not a long story. General 
Saunders, who manages the Harper 
estate, decided to open the house 
this summer with a view to renting 
it. Times being what they are, he 
had no luck in getting a tenant... 
so the decision was to put in a 
caretaker. When he offered me the 
job.I jumped at it as it was the 
only way I saw to get the children 
out of the city. . . . I don’t suppose 
General Saunders took Southamp- 
ton into his confidence, although 
most of his friends know that since 
my husband’s death I have gone.in 
rather strenuously for antiques... 
to sell...” 

“I see.” The brown eyes were all 
sympathy. 

“As you probably know, the Gen- 
eral is a rabid collector. His prize 
possession is his guest room set. 
. .. It is Queen Anne, but it is not 
complete. . . . One piece is miss- 
A 

“The highboy!” 

“Exactly. He has haunted auc- 
tions and dealers for years in the 
hope of running across it. The 
minute I saw the set I remem- 
bered your Aunt’s highboy. I saw 
it when I visited Cecily one school 
vacation and as luck would have it, 
she had just sent me a catalogue of 
your Aunt’s impending sale, in 
which it was fully described. 

















“I tried not to show how excited 
I was when I asked the old gentle- 
man how much he would pay for 
the missing highboy. I knew he 
paid prohibitive prices but I wasn’t 
prepared for the amount he told 
me. ... The result was that I took 
the first boat I could get for Eng- 
land.” 

“I can understand your wanting 
to get it, of course, but you phoned 
it was a matter of life or death.” 

She didn’t answer for a moment. 
“As it happens it is. . . . You see, 
Hughie must face an operation... 
and the money from the highboy 
would have made it possible.” She 
looked up at him. “It could only be 
some very big reason that would 
separate me from him. . . from 
them both . . . for even these few 
weeks... .” 

“Perhaps,” he said gently after a 
pause, “under the circumstances 
we had better forego tea to-day and 
wake up the General from his nap.” 

She turned to him her face radi- 
ant. “You'll sell it to me?” 

He gave his attention to the car, 
heading it back towards Southamp- 
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ton. “I'll take it up with the chil- 
dren,” he confided. 

“The children. . . . What have 
they got to do about it?” 

“Everything.” He smiled into 
the gray eyes so near. “Hasn't 
Debbie told you I’m her best 
friend?” 

“Next to Santa Claus,” she dim- 


pled. 
“And hasn’t Hughie told 
you... ?” 


She put her hand for an instant 
on his rough tweed sleeve. “Oh, 
don’t . . . not even in fun. ... 
What that nurse did to him... .” 

“Hasn’t he told you that I’m 
strong for your theory of the Bram- 
ble Bush . . . that second chance 
for happiness we're all blindly 
groping for?” 

A warm color flooded her cheeks. 

“Too bad you don’t like me,” he 
murmured. He looked at her out 
of the corner of his eye. “You don’t 
think you ever could?” His voice 
was not quite steady. 

She moved a bit nearer. Flash- 
ing him a quick glance, “I'll take it 
up with the children,” she confided. 














THE PILGRIM OF THE ABSOLUTE 


Léon Bloy (1846-1917) 


By OLGA BENNIGSEN 


“Beati pauperes, quia vestrum est regnum Dei. 
Beati qui nunc esuritis . . . 


Beati qui nunc fletis . . 


Beati eritis cum vos oderint homines.” .. . 


E bells were calling the faith- 

ful to High Mass on the morn- 
ing of All Hallows, 1917, when the 
Last Sacrament was brought to an 
old man dying in a poor room of a 
humble house in Bourg-la-Reine, 
near Paris. 

For the last time on earth the 
sick man received his Lord with 
much devotion and love; he was 
seventy, and knew that his painful 
pilgrimage was nearing its end. A 
friend bent over him: “Do you feel 
any fear?” We imagine that for an 
instant the old fire shone in the dim 
eyes as the answer, so characteristic 
of the man, came: “No, no fear, 
only an immense curiosity!” Two 
days later he passed away peace- 
fully, and the weary body of the 
old fighter was laid down to rest in 
the local cemetery. It was a time 
of tense anxiety, war had reached 
its climax, and the fate of France 
still hung in the balance. Thou- 
sands of young lives were being 
sacrificed daily to the Moloch of 
War, so the death of an old man, a 
very poor man into the bargain, 
was not an event to attract much 
notice. Yet with this man France 
was losing one of her finest sons, 
and—a fact she is beginning to real- 
ize, though she chose to ignore it 
during his lifetime—one of the 





Luke, vi. 20-22. 


burning and shining lights of her 
literature. 

Life had been hard, very hard, 
upon Léon Bloy: success rarely vis- 
its the few who refuse to temporize, 
to bow to the spirit of the age, who 
attack all it worships and worship 
all it rejects. Revenge and punish- 
ment took the shape of silence—si- 
lence around him, around his 
books; he was stifled by it and this 
is why his name conveys nothing to 
the vast majority of readers, though 
for a small minority it means more 
than they can say, recalling the 
man whose writings or whose 
words and personal contact have 
marked the turning-point in their 
lives, given them a new meaning, 
and brought them, converted and 
repentant, to the feet of the Cruci- 
fied. It is one of Bloy’s great and 
faithful friends, the eminent scien- 
tist Pierre Termier, now dead, who 
says that no other secular writer has 
ever had so intense an influence 
upon some souls as Léon Bloy for 
whom writing was not a profession, 
not “money-making” but a sacred 
mission: he felt the gift of words 
had been bestowed upon him to im- 
part a message to the world, and he 
proclaimed it loudly, though the 
world remained deaf to this voice 
crying in the wilderness. 




















Léon Bloy was born in Perigueux 
on July 11, 1846, in the family of a 
small official. He attached great 
significance to the fact that he was 
born two months before the Appari- 
tion of Our Lady at La Salette, and 
this had a great influence over all 
his life and his particular devotion 
to “The One Who Weeps.” His fa- 
ther was an agnostic, whereas his 
mother, who was of Spanish de- 
scent, was, on the contrary, a very 
pious woman. We are told that the 
little Léon was a peculiar child, 
highly-strung, solitary and silent, 
prone to sudden and inexplicable 
fits of weeping; he was also refrac- 
tory to discipline, and left school 
without finishing his _ studies, 
though he continued his self-edu- 
cation and became a remarkable 
Latin scholar. He tried his hand at 
painting, architecture, showed a 
great aptitude for art, then went to 
Paris in quest of a living. A meet- 
ing with Barbey d’Aurevilly, the 
writer, laid the foundations of a 
friendship which, despite the great 
disparity of age, ended only with 
d’Aurevilly’s deathh Through 
d’Aurevilly, Bloy was introduced to 
the literary circles of the time. 
When the War of 1870 broke out, 
Bloy enlisted and fought with great 
valor, earning a brilliant military 
record. His war experiences are 
immortalized in Sueur de Sang. 

Peace reéstablished, Bloy definite- 
ly adopted a literary career, though 
sporadically he took up various 
small jobs, always unsuccessfully. 
Thus he existed for many years on 
chance earnings, painfully and fru- 
gally. The seventies were times 
when spirituality was at its lowest 
ebb, the Third Republic was openly 
bourgeois and atheist, and the mid- 
dle-class spirit prevailed not in the 
secular world only but, sad to say, 
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it had filtered into Catholic circles 
and contaminated them. Now Bloy 
was the living negation of the bour- 
geois spirit, the sworn enemy of 
everything bearing its hallmark. He 
was not of his times and never felt 
himself at home in the modern 
world: “I am not a contemporary,” 
he said of himself. He was lost in 
the nineteenth century, born a thou- 
sand years too late—a man of the 
first ages of faith, “sincere, child- 
like, deep, absolute, of the times 
when the glory of God was all that 
mattered and men spent their lives 
in building cathedrals to save their 
souls,” as Termier wrote so finely. 
Léon Bloy was only too aware of 
this, and through Marchenoir, his 
mouthpiece, made his profession of 
faith in La Femme Pauvre, a book 
which many consider his master- 
piece: 

“I am the Pilgrim to the Holy 
Sepulcher, only that, and nothing 
else. Life has no other object, and 
the folly of the Crusades does the 
greatest honor to human reason... . 
The unimaginable heavens have no 
other use but to mark the place of 
an old stone where Jesus slept three 
days.” 

And Bloy, whose Catholicism was 
as absolute as was his sincerity and 
outspokenness, could never conceal 
his indignation and contempt of 
modern Catholics: their weakness, 
concessions to the spirit of the time, 
their respect of persons, provoked 
some of his most violent pages. 
Those who may be shocked by them 
must bear in mind that this violence 
is but an excess of love; love for God 
and His Church, and for his fellow- 
men, are the foundation and the 
very reason of his books. |. 

“I am primarily a Roman Cath- 
olic,” he wrote to Signoret, Editor 
of a small magazine, Le St. Graal, 
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“and for a long time I have accepted 
all the possible consequences of this 
principle. It is my basis, my very 
substance, and those who do not 
realize it, are unable to understand 
anything that I write. I am, and al- 
ways shall be, for the weak and 
poor against the powerful, for the 
people of God against the people of 
the Devil. But on the condition that 
these poor and weak do nothing to 
soil the Altar, in which case |] 
should myself immediately become 
powerful and crush them. It is true 
that I am a vehement, independent 
Catholic but also an absolute Cath- 
olic accepting all the Church 
teaches. When I maltreat my co- 
religionists, it is because their cow- 
ardice or stupidity revolt my Cath- 
olic feelings. .. .” 

It is easy to guess that such a 
man, “contemporary of Tertullian,” 
as one of his biographers says, 
transplanted into the most mate- 
rialistic of all ages, could not fail to 
arouse implacable antagonisms and 
make enemies whose vengeance 
pursued him relentlessly. His ex- 
istence had been precarious enough; 
with infinite difficulty his books 
were accepted by publishers; La 
Chevaliére de la Mort (the Martyr- 
dom of Marie Antoinette), written 
in 1877, saw the light only fourteen 
yecrs later, the manuscript being 
sold for forty francs! In 1887 a 
bombshell exploded in the literary 
world of France. This bombshell 
was Bloy’s latest work, Le Déses- 
péré, a terrible book — autobio- 
graphical, uneven, rough, unique. 
It was devoid of any prudence or 
moderation; under the thinnest of 
disguises Bloy branded all the 
pseudo-great men of his time, spat 
his contempt into their faces, and 
openly proclaimed his own credo: 
he threw a challenge to the world, 
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to the Mammon it worships, de- 
clared himself the lover of Beauty 
and worshiper of the Cross. For the 
average reader this book, as most 
of Bloy’s writings, is bewildering: 
pages of violence, recalling the im- 
precations of the prophets of old, of 
ruthless, open, personal attacks are 
followed by others of incredible 
spiritual beauty, such, for instance, 
as the pages dedicated to the Grande 
Chartreuse. The book created a 
scandal; it was first spoken of in 
whispers, as of something too im- 
proper and indiscreet. People who 
extolled Zola and Maupassant were 
“shocked” and “outraged” by Bloy; 
he was accused of indecency, then 
he was spoken of no more, and si- 
lence descended upon him, the 
cruel, murderous silence which was 
to endure to the end of his life, a 
silence more deadly than the most 
virulent abuse. His industry was 
tireless, he wrote about a book a 
year, without counting his less con- 
siderable work, but, beyond a small 
circle of devoted friends, his writ- 
ings met with no success. Whilst 
Ohnet’s Maitre des Forges must be 
running into its thousandth edition, 
La Femme Pauovre is barely in its 
thirteenth. Bloy who had always 
been poor was now to experience 
the most grinding, abject misery, 
and that until his death. But he 
was not destined to bear his heavy 
cross alone. 

In 1889, Jeanne Molbech, daugh- 
ter of a renowned Danish poet, 
Christian Molbech, came to Paris to 
find work. At the house of Coppée 
she met a middle-aged man whose 
personality and conversation struck 
her. After he left Miss Molbech 
asked who he was. The answer 
came full of contempt: “That? 
Léon Bloy—a cadger!” But Provi- 
dence had willed to bring together 
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two exceptional souls: this answer 
which would have repelled another 
girl only increased Jeanne Molbech’s 
interest in Bloy. She wrote to him, 
a regular correspondence followed, 
becoming more and more intimate, 
mutual interest blossomed into 
friendship and affection, and lastly 
bore fruit in deep love and under- 
standing. Jeanne Molbech married 
Bloy, and became the admirable, de- 
voted companion of the remaining 
twenty-seven years of his life. It 
would be difficult to find any paral- 
lel to such a marriage—a madness 
in the eyes of the prudent and 
worldly-wise, but one truly “made 
in heaven.” Of her own free will 
a woman chose to share not a man’s 
prosperity but his destitution, his 
loneliness, his persecution, his suf- 
fering! 

Some years after her husband’s 
death Madame Bloy generously pub- 
lished the letters he had written to 
her during their engagement, Les 
Lettres a4 sa Fiancée; these, as well 
as another volume of Lettres a ses 
Filleuls, reveal Bloy under an as- 
pect hitherto unknown to his read- 
ers. There is no trace in them of 
violence or impatience, but only 
great gentleness, love, a delicate 
tenderness, and touching gratitude 
for the smallest, most trifling proof 
of friendship. And thus he lives in 
the memory of the friends who had 
been privileged to be his intimates. 
Jeanne Molbech had never found 
her spiritual home in the coldness 
of Protestantism, and guided by 
Bloy, she became a Catholic, whole- 
hearted and sincere. Bloy’s diaries 
—eight volumes from the Mendiant 
Ingrat to the last La Porte des 
Humbles bear witness to the great 
spiritual bond between his wife and 
himself, and often he quotes 
Jeanne’s sayings, those of a pro- 


found Christian and a mystic: here 
too the harmony of the couple was 
complete, for Léon Bloy himself was 
deeply mystical. 

These same diaries, at times kept 
day by day, reveal a terrible life, a 
path of thorns, bereft of any roses. 
At times poverty reached the last 
limits of human endurance, nearly 
every morning there arose the prob- 
lem of the daily bread, and the spec- 
ter of starvation actually haunted 
Bloy. He applied right and left for 
employment, for any work even of 
the humblest character, to feed his 
family. But this was denied him, 
and he subsisted mainly upon char- 
ity, the small sums friends or ad- 
mirers sent him, often unexpected- 
ly. They came in the way of a mir- 
acle, in answer to a prayer, and 
nearly always at the last most crit- 
ical moment. At times Bloy, con- 
demned to witness the sufferings 
and privations of those dear to him 
—and he was as tender a father as 
he was a devoted husband—cries 
out his pain to heaven. He was 
acutely conscious of his own genius 
and the injustice he was subjected 
to, yet such cries alternate with 
sublime passages of burning charity 
and humble submission to the will 
of God. “All that happens is ador- 
able”—he has the courage to say 
this at the most terrible moments 
of his truly awful life. His two baby 
boys died, victims of the conditions 
under which the family was con- 
demned to exist. The death of the 
child in La Femme Pauopre is that of 
his little André. Those pages of 
horror stir the reader to the very 
depths of his soul, and he cannot 
fail to experience a sense of deep 
personal responsibility and shame 
for a world where such conditions 
of life exist for only too many. 
Suddenly these terrible pictures give 
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way to other passages of unearthly 
beauty as Bloy, the great poet and 
visionary, spreads his wings, tran- 
scends the narrow limits of this 
earth and carries us far beyond it 
into those regions where dwells for- 
ever his little child, dressed by his 
parents’ hands for his last resting- 
place—the “cradle which the Word 
of God gently rocks amid the stars.” 

But besides these details, letters, 
passages of incredible depth and 
beauty, the diaries abound also in 
violent attacks and “personalities” 
which may shock and even repel the 
reader who does not understand 
Bloy. The following passage from 
M. Jacques Maritain’s Quelques 
Pages sur Léon Bloy elucidates this 
question and clears Léon Bloy from 
unjust accusations: 

“Bloy was generically incapable of 
seeing and judging individuals and 
particular circumstances in them- 
selves. He did not perceive them.” 
This is the reason of the exaggerat- 
ed violence of his attacks—“actual- 
ly they aimed at something else.” 
They were primarily a kind of very 
peculiar abstraction: every event, 
gesture, individual, was immediate- 
ly transposed by him, torn out of its 
human context, and became “trans- 
formed under the gaze of this ter- 
rible visionary into a pure symbol 
of some devouring spiritual reality.” 

M. Maritain and his wife owed 
their conversion to Bloy, and it was 
to them and another of his converts, 
the Dutchman Pierre Van der Meer 
Van Welcheren, that he wrote his 
moving Letters a ses Filleuls. 
These godchildren remained for 
ever his most devoted friends, 
aware of the fact that the debt they 
owed their godfather is one that can 
never be repaid. But Léon Daudet, 
a man who had never met Bloy and 
had reason to dislike him, in a fine 
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tribute to Bloy whom he extols as 
one of the greatest French writers 
of all times, says substantially the 
same thing as Maritain upon Bloy’s 
violence: 

“He lived on another plane, there- 
fore he had no true perspective as 
to people and things on this earth” 
—this is the reason of those pas- 
sages which may surprise or shock; 
Bloy thought and lived in the 
“fourth dimension,” and all things 
on this earth were for him but so 
many symbols. 


We have given a brief outline of 
Bloy’s life; an appreciation of his 
literary work by far transcends the 
limits of a short article. Bloy is so 
profound a writer, there are so 
many different aspects under which 
he can be studied, that it is well- 
nigh impossible to do so in a few 
pages. We have already said that 
Bloy is not a writer for everybody; 
the timid, the squeamish will do 
well to leave him severely alone. 
Some, after reading a few pages, 
close his book and will never touch 
any of his writings again, others 
may like some of his writings, but 
recoil in terror before his symbol- 
ical interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures, uneasily scenting heresy, last- 
ly those readers who have sur- 
mounted the difficulties and perse- 
vered in their study of Bloy, will 
reap a rich reward. They may be- 
times be scandalized, exasperated by 
an audacity of language and imag- 
ery, yet the sheer magnificence of 
his writing cannot fail to conquer 
them. “Man is so supernatural that 
least of all he realizes the notions 
of time and space”'—new and in- 
finite horizons are opened to the 
readers’ vision. They are carried 
away into regions unsuspected and 
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unexplored, where their ears will 
perceive the rumblings of the 
“thunders and voices” of the Apoca- 
lypse, and their eyes be blinded by 
its lightnings, for Léon Bloy is pri- 
marily an apocalyptic writer! If, 
afterwards, they chance to pick up a 
book of some modern writer, reput- 
ed great, whom they had formerly 
admired, they will be conscious of 
the difference: they will feel like an 
aviator who returns to the drab 
monotony of every-day life after the 
excitement and danger of a great 
and daring flight. 

It is in his Salut par les Juifs 
that Bloy’s symbolism reaches its 
summit. We shall again quote 
Jacques Maritain—“When we [he, 
and his young wife] were still in ut- 
ter ignorance of everything pertain- 
ing to the Christian faith, this book, 
doubtless aided by actual grace, was 
for us like a storm of supernatural 
lightning, the blinding manifesta- 
tion of Prophets and Figures, the 
Revelation of the divine meaning of 
human history....” But we must 
caution would-be readers that this 
is a difficult book, making a great 
demand upon their sense of the su- 
pernatural and the symbolic. 

Though he never wrote otherwise 
than in prose, Bloy was a great poet, 
endowed with the poet’s sumptuous 
imagery, penetration, beauty of 
form, expressive and rich vocabu- 
lary. “It is indispensable,” he said, 
“that Truth should be clothed in 
Glory. The splendor of style is not 
a luxury but a necessity.” He boast- 
ed of having studied all the five vol- 
umes of Littré “pen in hand,” de- 
voting five years to this herculean 
labor. 

There was nothing on this earth 
that could satisfy the great artist’s 
passionate love of beauty: he ever 
thirsted after the One Supreme 


Beauty — God. His whole work 
bears witness to this one all-devour- 
ing love. Paul Claudel, another 
great Catholic poet and countryman 
of Bloy writes: 

“Léon Bloy had two things to say. 
Firstly in an age, hardened by ma- 
terialism, he was a witness to God, 
one of those hungering and thirst- 
ing for Justice whose mission it is 
to disturb by their cries the deadly 
silence of so many powerful ani- 
mals, and his second claim to glory 
is to have taken the word of God 
earnestly, to have believed that It 
had something to say to men of all 
times and particularly to the men 
of our own time.” 

A priest, who had known Bloy 
well and been one of the faithful 
friends of his last years, said: 
“Léon Bloy is a gentle mystic; as 
long as this is not realized, one can- 
not understand him.” Bloy him- 
self spoke of the “wells,” the 
“abysses” of his soul: the abyss is 
an image which often recurs in his 
writings—“abysses of Light”—a 
magnificent image to meditate 
upon! 

Money and the Poor are also en- 
dowed with profound symbolism, 
the Poor—“Le Pauvre” being for 
him the symbol of Christ. “You 
shall always have the poor with 
you”—ever since the saying of this 
fathomless word no man has ever 
been able to say what Poverty really 
is. Saints, who have embraced her 
in marriage and begotten many 
children by her, tell us she is in- 
finitely lovable. Those who dread 
such a companion sometimes die of 
despair or horror at her kiss, whilst 
the multitude passes from the 
womb to the tomb without knowing 
what to think of that monster. 
When God is questioned, He replies 
that He is the Poor, Ego sum pauper. 
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When we do not question Him, He 
spreads out His splendor. Creation 
appears to be the flower of infinite 
Poverty, and the supreme master- 
piece of the One we name the Al- 
mighty was to have Himself cruci- 
fied as a Thief in absolute igno- 
miny.””? 

The poet of the Lady Poverty was 
also the poet of pain and tears and 
indignation and death, the poet of 
the suffering God, and also of the 
third Divine Person—the mysteri- 
ous Paraclete—in Whose impend- 
ing advent Bloy so ardently be- 
lieved, and Who is to come at the 
end of Time to explain and accom- 
plish everything. Pain is the domi- 
nant note in Bloy’s writing. The 
temptation to quote him is irresist- 
ible—his books are a treasury of 
priceless gems. What, indeed, can 
surpass in beauty the closing pages 
of the same Femme Pauvre, a 
beauty which will be realized even 
through all the deficiencies of a 
feeble translation. Clotilde, the 
“poor woman,” has lost everything 
she held dear on earth; absolutely 
destitute in the true spirit of St. 
Francis she haunts the churches 
and shrines. One day, as she is 
praying in tears before the Blessed 
Sacrament, a priest addresses her 
compassionately: “you must be 
very unhappy, my poor woman. .. .” 
“I am perfectly happy,” she an- 
swered, “we do not enter Paradise 
to-morrow, nor after to-morrow, 
nor in ten years: we enter it to-day, 
when we are poor and crucified.” 
“Hodie mecum eris in paradiso,” 
murmured the priest deeply moved. 

In the last scene of his incom- 
parable Satin Slipper, Paul Claudel 
strikes the same note. Both poets, 
Bloy—through bitter personal ex- 
perience, Claudel—through the 
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poet’s intuition—sounded the emp- 
tiness and vanity of the world: 
“What shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?” 

For Bloy the invisible world was 
a greater reality than the sensible 
universe, and he approaches and 
examines every question from the 
mystical point of view; in his eyes 
every fact in history bears a deep 
symbolical meaning. Napoleon 
(L’Ame de Napoléon) interested 
him as “the man of destiny,” fulfill- 
ing a mysterious fate, the reason of 
which he himself ignored. 

“In reality every man is symbolic, 
and he is alive only in the measure 
of his symbol. . . . No one knows 
what he has come to do in this 
world, what his acts, feelings, 
thoughts correspond to, who among 
men are his nearest, what is his true 
name, his imperishable name upon 
the Register of Light....” All from 
an emperor to the most insignificant 
of his subjects are but “figures of 
the Invisible.” Each man is on 
earth to signify “something he does 
not know himself, thus he realizes 
a fragment or a mountain of the in- 
visible material which is to serve to 
the building of the City of God.” 

Here is a passage from Bloy’s 
posthumous book, Dans les Téné- 
bres: “We are sleepers dreaming, 
half-effaced images of the lost Eden, 
blind mendicants on the threshold 
of a sublime palace the door of 
which is closed.” We are encom- 
passed by mysteries, the key of 
which is lost to us, but in our dull 
stupidity we take them for granted 
as natural phenomena, whilst only 
too many of us brush aside impa- 
tiently all that savors of the super- 
natural, all that is above or beyond 
our narrow circle of vision and ma- 
terial perceptions: Here again Bloy 
is not of the crowd; he is acutely 














sensitive to the mystery of the 
world of the dumb animals, “the un- 
conscious keepers of a _ sublime 
secret man lost under the glades of 
Eden. . . . Man does not see that the 
beasts are as mysterious as he is 
himself... . Adam gave a name to 
each of them, thus the beasts were 
created to the image of his reason, 
as he himself was created to the im- 
age of God, for the name of a being 
is that being itself.” 

The mystery of the lower crea- 
tion, the mystery of man, the mys- 
tery of the invisible world of Spirits 
which brings him back again to the 
mystery of man, for “who, indeed, 
are we to have such guardians [the 
guardian angels], and . . . who are 
they, those beings tied to our des- 
tiny, of whom it is not said that God 
created them, as He did us, to His 
image, and who have neither body 
nor face?’ 

The Christian mystic was natural- 
ly a man given to prayer; he him- 
self considered this one of God’s 
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great gifts to him—a gift which was 
a solace and delight amid his innu- 
merable and bitter tribulations. 
This aspect of Léon Bloy was mag- 
nificently expressed by his wife: 
“The soul of Léon Bloy is like a 
cathedral where the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is perpetually exposed.” 

What can be added to words 
which cover everything? They 
characterize not only the one spo- 
ken of, but the one who uttered 
them. In Léon Bloy’s posthumous 
glory his wife is justly entitled to a 
very high place. 

We cannot find a better ending to 
this essay than by borrowing again 
from Jacques Maritain: it is the 
closing sentence of his inspired 
speech at the inauguration of the 
monument on his godfather’s tomb: 

“The critical days you foresaw 
seem at hand, and how many minds 
are obscured by illusions! May 
God grant your friends a clear vi- 
sion of the truth, and the strength 
to bear witness for it as you your- 
self bore witness!” 














THE FLORIDA CRACKER 


By MARGUERITE PAcE CoRCORAN 


ONFRONTED by an imaginary 

graph of literary America from 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury up to now, we are impressed by 
the sudden lifts and dips, fairly 
breathtaking which mark our pro- 
gression. We have covered ground 
in thirty-three years, even though, 
according to Virginia Woolf, we 
may, if observed from an imaginary 
height be following a_ circular 
course. Perhaps now, that the line 
begins to strike a level, with only 
occasional tremors here and there, 
we are really about to arrive. 

There were the fabulous king- 
doms of the McGrath-Nicholson era, 
followed by an epidemic of Robert 
W. Chambers; then the ultra-real- 
ism of Dreiser, Hemingway and 
Lewis. Now America comes to the 
mature age when she can sit back 
and view with curiosity, if not al- 
ways pride, through the eyes of 
Cather, Repplier, Heyward, Brom- 
field, Norris and Rawlings, her vari- 
ous and quaint origins from the 
rocky bulwarks of Quebec to the 
sands of Florida, from the rice fields 
of Carolina, across the smoke of the 
Middle West to the golden shores of 
California. We are resting com- 
fortably on Mother Earth’s ample 
bosom and looking about at the sim- 
ple things. Our literature takes on 
definite form. It becomes indige- 
nous. 

It would seem that the pioneers 
have had their due and justly so; 
the Kentucky mountaineer, the Vir- 
ginia cavalier have had their meed 
of attention; the Southern Negro a 
little more than necessary of the 
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world’s amused admiration, 
now from his flat-woods hide-out 
emerges the Florida Cracker, led in- 
to the broad light of day by the deft 
hand of Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 
There he was all these years in our 
own backyard, unloved, unhonored 
and unsung, but it takes a lass from 
Wisconsin to gauge his romantic 
possibilities and to show us the po- 
etry and glamour of the whole clas- 
sical situation. The Encyclopedia 
says, “Cracker” is a name of appro- 
brium given to the poor whites of 
the Southern States, but, be that as 
it may, the Encyclopedia notwith- 
standing, we have in Florida a 
Cracker not wholly without appro- 
brium, ’tis true, but in certain in- 
stances, the glorified Cracker. Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings in South 
Moon Under has drawn the type to 
perfection, only idealizing in so far 
as is conceded necessary to a novel- 
ist. Literally she has put him be- 
tween the covers of her book, a book 
which has the simplicity of a classic 
and hence a kind of grandeur. As 
in Good Earth, personal opinions 
are withheld, but one gathers the 
picture is drawn with sympathetic 
understanding. 

Living as I have a good part of 
my life among Crackers and having 
my ancestors for four generations 
laid away in Florida sand (half-way 
suspecting myself of being one), 
perhaps my perspective cannot be 
as perfect as when measured by 
alien eyes. To me the Cracker has 
been as much a part of the land- 
scape as the live oaks and palmet- 
tos, but I realize and especially of 
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late, his picturesque and romantic 
dimensions. I know he is there, 
just beyond the daily rim of things, 
surrounding and binding us to- 
gether as the sand and the roots of 
trees bind our little towns. 

Biologically the Cracker differs 
not at all from the Nordic. He is 
of the same species and race, but 
with such differentiations as _ to 
make him a unique offshoot. Es- 
sentially he is American, which 
means he may have flowing in his 
veins the diluted mixtures of Ger- 
man, Irish, French and English 
antecedents, betrayed by such cog- 
nomens as Geiger (pronounced 
“Gigga”), Dougherty (pronounced 
“Dottry”), Huguenay (“Hugny”), 
L’Engle (murdered into “Lee An- 
gle”). By some strange linguistic 
quirk the good old Anglo-Saxon 
name of Jordan becomes “Jerdy.” 
These names mean nothing in his 
scheme of ethnology. To himself 
and others he is just “Cracker.” 
Really the Cracker is the back- 
woodsman who may be: found in 
several of the States, but in Florida 
he takes on special variations that 
make him a particular type. Nat- 
urally his physical characteristics 
are influenced by climate, diet and 
mode of life. He is generally tall, 
loosely knit, raw-boned with a pe- 
culiar loping gait. The body is 
bent slightly forward and the toe 
digs into the sand which is apt to 
slip if not firmly attacked. This 
gait, like the sailor’s sea-leg roll, 
persists on city sidewalks. He is all 
one color, hair, eyes, complexion, 
and that is, the pale umber of a 
well-worn calf shoe. 

The Cracker is as gregarious and 
clannish as any particular tribe of 
people on the globe. He lives gen- 
erally in small communities of 
wooden shacks, up creeks or in se- 
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questered pine groves, where his go- 
ings and comings and various op- 
erations may proceed without ob- 
servation. He comes to town with 
his family on Saturday to lay in 
supplies and swap stories with kin- 
dred spirits in the grocery and drug 
store. You see him squatted on his 
haunches at the street corner, ten 
gallon hat pushed back, mumbling 
to companions through half closed 
lips (punctuated by deft ejections 
of tobacco juice), because the 
Cracker is a wary soul. Secretive 
too. He will suddenly inform you 
in the middle of a conversation that 
he “has an errand” and off he goes 
without further explanation. The 
“errand” may be anything from 
pulling a gun on an enemy to buy- 
ing a bag of grits. 

Once my husband had occasion to 
make a trip down the State with old 
man Futch, a native timber looker. 
Their conveyance was an asthmatic 
Ford, the property of Mr. Futch, 
who characteristically disdained to 
ride in anybody else’s car. Arrived 
at their destination and their work 
finished my husband suggested to 
Mr. Futch that he come with him to 
the hotel as his guest. 

“Thanks, thanks, heaps, mighty 
kind of you. I'll be seein’ you.” 
And off he went in his rickety Ford, 
following a “dim” into the woods. 
That was all the explanation he of- 
fered and he didn’t show up again 
until next morning. Bright and 
early he was at the hotel, ready for 
the return trip. 

“Well, where did you sleep last 
night?” my husband couldn’t re- 
frain from asking. 

“Stayin’ with friends,” was the 
discreet reply. With a little investi- 
gation my husband found out that 
though ample funds were supplied 
by the timber company, old Futch 
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had certain cronies in various cor- 
ners of the woods, where he pre- 
ferred to stay, rather than go to a 
hotel. Thus he could preserve his 
aura of mystery and privacy, two 
prerogatives dear to a Cracker. 

However doubtful a Cracker’s 
lineage may be he is as proud and 
jealous of his origins as a Bourbon 
or a Hohenzollern. Recently, at a 
gathering on the court house lawn, 
where a State Senator was making a 
speech, I turned to a neighbor and 
remarked: 

“Senator Driggers was born out 
here at Rice Creek, wasn’t he?” 

Before my companion could an- 
swer, a Cracker woman nearby 
quickly intervened: 

“Hit don’t make no difference if 
he was borned in a gopher hole, so 
long’s he’s got the larnin’.” 

Compulsory school laws of late 
years have brought the Cracker off- 
spring to town where evasion was 
no longer possible. Naturally his 
woods life and close association 
with birds, beasts and vegetation 
seem to make book larnin’ super- 
fluous. His struggles are with the 
elements of nature, not of science or 
rhetoric. Whether the head of the 
Board of Education is a psycholo- 
gist with some knowledge of color 
impulses I do not know, but at any 
rate the school buses are gay wagon- 
ettes painted sky blue or shell pink 
or lemon yellow, no doubt an at- 
tempt to lure the adolescent Crack- 
er from what appears to the Higher 
Mind, his drab environment. 

“It is alleged” (journalism’s 
safety slogan) that a native Crack- 
er, patriarch of a family of ten, hav- 
ing pulled a few of the sand spurs 
out of his beard, joined the august 
body of law makers, at Tallahassee, 
and in a moment of rural ecstasy 
made the boast that nary a one of 
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his ten head had ever been spoiled 
by eddication. So the cultural opin- 
ions of the elders being what they 
are, one may look with only the 
most sanguine eyes toward the 
Cracker for literary or scientific 
achievement. But his obsession 
with matters of the law court, com- 
bined with a native shrewdness and 
chicanery have produced and will 
continue to do so, a few clever legal 
minds. A Cracker will drive twen- 
ty-five miles or more to attend a 
session of Court, even though he 
knows not a single party on the 
docket, so great is his awe and curi- 
osity about the majesty of the law. 
Apparently one might gather that 
“awe” included respect. With the 
Cracker this applies only where he 
is not concerned himself. For in- 
stance, he has always been a bitter 
opponent of the “No Fence Law,” 
believing that his cattle have a God- 
given right to roam at will over all 
the land, and that he has a right to 
burn the dead grass over limitless 
acres, on which some one else owns 
the timber, in order that the cattle 
may have fresh green pasture. The 
fact that some one else does own 
the land and timber and has to pay 
enormous taxes bothers him not at 
all. They oppose cattle dipping as 
well, not to spare the cow’s feelings, 
but for fear a correct check-up can 
be made of their possessions. Here 
again they consider this their own 
personal business. And look at the 
results in the cow! Do they look 
contented? Anyone who has ever 
seen Florida range cattle will tell 
you they are the sorriest aggrega- 
tion of live stock on earth, horns 
like reindeer and pelts that defy 
classification, having neither the 
beauty of leopard nor the symmetry 
of zebra. 

Once near Pahokee we came 
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across a man operating a coffee-pot 
saw mill. We stopped to pass the 
time of day and incidentally find 
out about his logs: 

“Where did you get your logs?” 
my husband asked. 

“In the woods.” 

“What woods?” 

“Back apiece.” 

“How far back?” 

“Just over yonder.” 

“Who owned the timber?” 

“Oh, I reckon I had as much right 
to it as anybody.” 

If we had stayed there all night 
we wouldn’t have got any further 
and as it was, laid ourselves open to 
danger. Because a Cracker looks 
with suspicion on questioners. He 
has the inborn feudal principle of 
the Right of Eminent Domain. 

Also he is a natural homesteader, 
loving to own a tract of land, but 
only willing to keep a small corner 
of it under cultivation. They bear 
out the maxim, “Just for to-day, 
Lord.” If he has a patch of greens, 
a few rows of corn and perhaps a 
still of corn likker in the offing, he 
reckons he can “make out.” The 
name Cracker came to him because 
in the early days he cracked corn 
between stones. And the signifi- 
cance still persists, for a Cracker’s 
main diet to-day is corn, in one form 
or another, grits, corn pone, corn 
likker. But, being a homesteader 
doesn’t necessarily mean they have 
any particular talent for home mak- 
ing. Their homes are of the utmost 
crudity with just enough furniture 
for necessity and their artistic sense 
of decoration finds outlet in patent 
medicine calendars, preferably em- 
bellished with a “Zondike” (to quote 
Piety Lantry), which can be con- 
sulted for changes of weather. 

Domestic duties consist generally 
in “sweeping out” with palmetto 


brooms and cooking the simplest 
messes. Fortunately financial and 
domestic cares never bother a 
Cracker to the extent of a nervous 
breakdown. He is never affected by 
insomnia, in fact his ability to sleep 
or to sit for hours in a kind of wak- 
ing sleep, often makes one suspi- 
cious that either he has been in- 
fected by hook-worm or a special 
kind of laziness. In one extreme 
case, a whole family became so list- 
less that when the fire-wood gave 
out and they had burned all but the 
merest necessities of furniture, 
finally resorted to burning the porch 
railings and posts. And this in the 
midst of virgin forests! 

If the Cracker comes to town to 
engage in “Public Works,” which in 
his vernacular only means working 
for some one else, he is not apt to 
stay at the job longer than neces- 
sary to accumulate enough cash for 
his present wants. The lure of trap- 
ping and shooting, pole-fishing and 
cane-grinding, is too strong in his 
blood. So that he only seeks a job 
on “Public Works” if the “money- 
crop” has been poor. 

Not long ago I had occasion to 
visit in Middleburg, a thriving settle- 
ment of the past. The “Church- 
house” which guards the graveyard 
(cemetery considered a biggety word 
in these parts) is a white frame 


structure of extreme simplicity, just 


a hipped roof box with a steeple on 
the front, and is alleged to be the 
oldest frame church in the United 
States. It is typical of all local 
churches of the simpler order and [ 
have no doubt that the services 
which are held inside are just as 
typical. A Cracker is suspicious of 
all forms of ritual. His church is as 
bare as a barn and his religious 
meetings free of all taint of cere- 
monial extravagance. 
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Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings in 
South Moon Under, has Abner say: 


“Hit don’t make no difference 
what a man perfesses. I been in a 
heap o’ churches. There’s_ the 
Nazarene Church and the Pentecost 
and the Holy Rollers and the Bap- 
tist, and I don’t know what-all. | 
cain’t see much difference to nary 
one of ’em. There’s a good in all of 
*em and there’s a bad.” 


Further on he continues: “We 
been getting a magazine. Hit tells 
about a heap of quare idees. Hit 


tells about them Moslems.” 

“I’ve heerd about them, seems to 
me,” Lonny said, “but I cain’t 
rightly place °em. Who was them 
Moslems? A form o’ Catholics?” 


And this sums up pretty fairly the 
Cracker’s knowledge of Rome. There 
are instances of deep hatred and 
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fear of Roman Catholicism among 
them, usually stirred up by carpet- 
bagging politicians, but as a rule a 
kind of simple abysmal ignorance 
prevails. 


No doubt where Mrs. Rawlings 
has led the way others will follow 
and volumes be written about the 
Florida Cracker. Since few places 
on earth can provide more thrilling 
episodes of magical loveliness than 
Florida woods, swamps and rivers, 
surely the human life in these 
places must share the interest of its 
background. And since more and 
more thinking people are beginning 
to realize that real life is not in the 
hubbub and hurly-burly perhaps 
readers will turn for their philoso- 
phy to the simple folk who have 
such an unsophisticated feeling for 
life that they can look on “birthin’ 
and dyin’” with equal calm. 
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By JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


O LITTLE Irish town that I 


Delight in. 


Just to breathe your name 


Can bring a purple-misted sky 
And hills of cinnamon and flame. 


In friendly groups along the strand 

The houses lean against the blue; 

And lingering one can understand 

Why hearts must dream; why dreams come true. 


I loitered long enough to know 
Your loveliness was antidote 


For grief. 


Yourself a cameo 
Fast at the river’s soft brown throat. 
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A CATHOLIC YOUNG WOMAN LOOKS AT BIRTH CONTROL 


By ELLen DE Costa 


URING the past few years, both 
before I was married and aft- 
er, I have been interested in all the 
agitation on the subject of birth 
control. I have read in magazine 
articles the professional advocate’s 
viewpoint, in pamphlets the theo- 
logian’s refutations, and now again 
the economist’s arguments, pro and 
con. 

So much has been said from an 
aloof professional standpoint, and 
so much on only one side of the 
question that I believe it would be 
interesting to present from a per- 
sonal viewpoint what I believe to 
be the attitude of any young, 
healthy, normal Catholic woman. 

Although my Church emphasizes 
the fact that in teaching birth con- 
trol to be wrong, she means essen- 
tially and impartially wrong, no 
matter what the religion of those 
practicing it, nevertheless, I know 
that as a Catholic my outlook on 
life is the result of my training 
both in a Catholic home and in a 
Catholic college, and must necessa- 
rily strongly influence my attitude 
on this subject. Let me state also 
that I believe my circumstances to 
be about average. I am twenty-five 
years of age, my husband thirty- 
two and our son almost two years 
old. We have been married almost 
three years and are still very much 
in love with each other! 

My philosophy of life is based 
upon first, a belief in an almighty 
God Who has created this universe 
and given it the natural laws by 
which it is governed. I recognize 


in these divine-given laws a divine 
purpose, a divine plan. Secondly, 
I believe the Founder of my Church 
to be Jesus Christ, the Son of God 
Who instituted the seven sacra- 
ments. I mention this because onc 
of these sacraments is the partak- 
ing of His Body and Blood, and an- 
other is the sacrament of Matri- 
mony. It has been a significant 
fact to me that while Christ always 
highly praised the state of virgin- 
ity, He did not make of that state 
a sacrament, and yet to the very 
category with the reception of His 
own Flesh and Blood, Christ raised 
the union of man and woman. 
For the two years before I was 
married, while the seed of love took 


\root, there began also an embryo 


of mutual understanding, of com- 
panionship, of respect for each 
other’s opinions, of interest in each 
other’s work. Perhaps you will call 
it sentiment to know that we 
looked forward with our mind’s 
eye into the portals of the future 
and saw ourselves hand in hand, 
sharing the joys, the sorrows, the 
sacrifices, the peace and the loveli- 
ness of our marital life together. 
Nevertheless, we value these things 
to-day even more, and, no doubt, as 
the years go on, they will find us 
with God’s help, still companions, 
helpmates, lovers. We have refused 
to focus a glaring spotlight on the 
subject of sex because we have so 
much else to enjoy in each other in 
addition to this solely physical en- 
joyment. 

I believe, however, that this ex- 








ternal expression of our love like- 
wise has a divine-given origin. I 
believe it is in man’s providence to 
differentiate that act of his from 
similar acts of the animal kingdom. 
It is neither, as some would have 
us believe, the grossness of our na- 
tures forcing us to give vent to an 
emotional outlet; nor a blind, irra- 
tional, inevitable surrender of all 
that is mental and spiritual to the 
body. It is an act that can be 
justified only by love. It is some- 
thing made desirous, made beauti- 
ful, made enjoyable, by the Divine 
Author for His purpose—bringing 
His creatures ultimately to Him! 

The physical enjoyment is the 
secondary privilege of married life. 
The first is the noble and sacred 
privilege of becoming, with God, 
the co-creator of human life. While 
the first is more important, it by 
no means eliminates either the ef- 
fect or the necessity of the sec- 
ondary. 

The expression birth control is 
frequently misused and conse- 
quently misunderstood. I have 
glibly used the term myself on the 
first page of this paper. Birth con- 
trol is not necessarily wrong or evil 
per se. It is the method of birth 
control, the artificial means, the 
use of contraceptives, which are 
condemned by those who believe in 
living a natural, healthful, rational, 
moral life. 

You might think as you read 
this that the writer is of the buxom 
country stock, vigorous and well- 
built for the rearing of a prolific 
family. Dear reader, you are 
wrong. I am scarcely five feet 
three inches. I weigh but a hun- 
dred and ten pounds and the birth 
of my first child necessitated the 
use of instruments. But, unlike 
contraceptives, they were not de- 
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structive instruments. They aided, 
they did not hinder. They helped 
preserve the little life that was in- 
trusted to me. They did not de- 
stroy it. They furthered the pur- 
pose of life’s initial expression. 
They did not prevent its fulfill- 
ment. 

I believe the use of contracep- 
tives, however, to be cowardly, dan- 
gerous, vicious and ugly. I believe 
their use is cowardly because the 
users are trying merely to retain 
the comforts of life at the sacrifice 
of a moral principle. I know a 
couple who admit that they have 
employed contraceptives for the 
past five years because they wanted 
to own a home before they met the 
expenses of raising a family. This 
same couple are now married more 
than six years. They have accus- 
tomed themselves to the luxuries 
provided by their two salaries. 
They have saved very little. They 
have spent freely. They have 
clothed themselves lavishly. But 
their home is still empty. It lacks 
the echo of a baby’s laugh. They 
are no longer “newly-weds.” Their 
love-making has become a routine, 
a habit. The wife is an acquaint- 
ance of mine. She has confessed 
her loneliness. She regrets those 
wasted years. She admits that for 
the past year neither she nor her 
husband has in any wise employed 
preventatives, yet they have not re- 
ceived the slightest hope that they 
can now order the “special deliv- 
ery” of an offspring as if it meant 
no more than the purchase of a 
new car or a winter coat. 

Whether that is a physical con- 
dition resultant upon the constant 
use of artificial devices or whether 
it is merely coincident, I refer to 
the medical profession for a solu- 
tion. I have merely given the facts. 

















I believe no state of life is with- 
out its responsibilities. No matter 
what walk of life we choose we 
meet duties not only with their ac- 
companying sacrifices, but also 
with their compensations. We have 
to meet these duties squarely and 
honestly. As soon as we begin to 
try to sneak around them or avoid 
them we lose something—usually a 
great deal, ultimately our self-re- 
spect, our peace and contentment. 
The more tangible losses vary with 
the individual and the method of 
“faking” employed. But we shall 
discuss that in greater detail later. 

The young girl who has decided 
upon the married state and fosters 
the idea of a birth moratorium in 
the back of her mind seems to me 
like a young woman who would ap- 
ply for the position of secretary 
and tell her employer that while 
she is willing to take his dictation, 
for the first five years she will re- 
fuse to transcribe her notes into the 
finished typewritten letter. In an- 
other sense it is as if she declares 
she will work but half a day and 
draw the salary and bonus of full 
time. In both fields the subject 
desires to enjoy the pleasures, and 
yet denies the purpose which justi- 
fies the pleasures. 

I believe the use of contracep- 
tives is dangerous physically. | 
have confirmed my belief in discus- 
sions I have had with eminent 
physicians and surgeons and they 
have been one in their opinion of 
contraceptives. One doctor told me 
that merely by a glandular exam- 
ination he could discover whether 
or not a man were employing such 
devices. Another declared that in 
his experience as a physician he 
did not know of a single instance 
where a man who made habitual 
use of contraceptives for a period 
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of several years did not become a 
neurotic of some type or other. 
And still a third has pointed out 
that more than thirty per cent of 
the men of middle age and even 
younger who come to him with 
stomach disorders, nervous head- 
aches and the like are in need of a 
doctor’s help because they have 
lived an unnatural sex life, fight- 
ing nature with mechanical devices 
or otherwise interfering with the 
vital functions. They pay dearly 
by lacking the satiety nature pro- 
vides for those who obey her laws, 
and this void affects every nerve 
center in their being, leaving in its 
wake physical ailments and mental 
disturbances. 

I believe the practice is vicious. 
I make this statement not so much 
because I have read the reports of 
noted statisticians like Louis Dub- 
lin of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, for example, who 
has written on the viciousness of 
birth control and its effects on the 
race. I have been impressed by 
such reports no doubt, but I was 
much more concerned and alarmed 
at its viciousness when I heard that 
a friend of mine recently had un- 
dergone a serious operation, the re- 
sult of her use of metal devices for 
birth prevention and again, when I 
heard that a woman who had for- 
merly been a nurse in my people's 
family for years recently left a case 
in which the patient died from a 
cancerous condition caused by the 
same practice. I might insert inci- 
dentally that the former case re- 
sulted from the use of the same 
type of contraceptive suggested to 
me by a woman doctor who told me 
she was on an executive commit- 
tee with a leader of the birth con- 
trol movement in this country—l 
had been unwittingly recommended 








to this woman by a fellow worker 
in the newspaper office where we 
were employed. My visit to her 
was necessitated by a cold that had 
been lingering too long and was not 
responsive to home treatments. 
While I was keeping my appoint- 
ment with this doctor she noticed 
my engagement ring and asked if I 
was acquainted with the various 
methods of birth control. My sur- 
prised expression evidently was 
mistaken for total ignorance of the 
subject for without further ado she 
plunged headlong into a discussion 
of ways and means, taking from 
her desk a book complete with il- 
lustrations to supplement her re- 
marks. My initial silence was the 
encouragement she needed. 

“Why not,” she asked, “enjoy 
more fully the sexual relationship 
on your honeymoon by starting it 
now? So many girls detract from 
the enjoyment by not having ac- 
tually practiced knowledge before- 
hand”! Here indeed was a unique 
suggestion. I wondered if she had 
been urged to perform a surgical 
operation before her graduation 
from medical school so as not to 
spoil her fun on the first great oc- 
casion afterwards. With what ac- 
claim a parallel suggestion would 
be heralded in the United States 
Supreme Court should a law stu- 
dent wish to write a decision on a 
constitutional question so as to 
fully enjoy that initial act (which 
ceases to be initial under such cir- 
cumstances) some years hence! 

Reason or the fitness of things 
never for a moment daunted my 
female medico. She glibly added 


that she would provide the infor- 
mation for me, and any of the de- 
vices which I should choose. 

To have reminded this young 
woman that there is such a virtue 
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as chastity or to suggest the sacred- 
ness of the marital act, and of the 
home, the asset of virginity before 
marriage, the responsibilities of 
married life, as well as other states, 
would have been an inexcusable 
burst of naiveté on my part. 

However, my progressive ac- 
quaintance became in one item a 
mere reactionary. Rather than per- 
form abortions herself because she 
“didn’t just believe in them,” she 
recommended such cases to an ac- 
quaintance of hers. “How prud- 
ish!” was my comment. 

Finally, I repeat, I believe arti- 
ficial birth control is ugly. It places 
the wife in a position of legal pros- 
titute. Her marital relationship is 
nothing more than legal prostitu- 
tion. She brings into that part of 
her married life the sordid arti- 
ficialities of a high-powered anti- 
septic or the danger of a potential- 
ly ulcerous metal, to burn out the 
beauty and the nobility of love’s 
expression, or at the moment when 
her loved one’s heart and mind 
should be consumed with the ob- 
ject of his love, and his love mate, 
he must first busy himself about 
the mechanical elements, the de- 
stroyers of total fulfillment and to- 
tal satisfaction, and because he en- 
deavors to frustrate nature he tries 
in vain to obtain the satisfaction 
and fullest joy which only those 
who are living normally can experi- 
ence. Consequently his whole at- 
titude is strained, unnatural, forced. 

At this point I am reminded of 
some of the arguments which a few 
of my acquaintances have advanced. 
One couple want to be in a position 
to give their children a college edu- 
cation when the time comes with- 
out sacrificing what they have 
termed “their own comforts” along 
the way. In this family there are 























two children, ages twelve and ten. 
No one, of course, can foretell what 
the careers of these two will be. If 
one could judge from their anti- 
scholarly conduct at the present 
time it would be a farseeing act of 
mercy to deter both from ever en- 
tering a university. Daddy’s money 
will probably gain an admittance 
but Dad’s money will hardly make 
of Junior a Phi Beta Kappa. I be- 
lieve of this junior as I believe of 
all juniors in the country—that if 
he had to make some effort of his 
own (financial as well as others) 
he would do far better than having 
a college education handed him on 
a silver platter. 

These children, like so many of 
their contemporaries, are being 
brought up in an atmosphere of 
bridge parties, cocktail parties and 
week-end parties. Such is their 
mother’s and father’s idea of “‘com- 
fort,” to be retained at any cost. 
Dinner hours to the children mean 
merely food, for the busy mother 
is at a bridge and the busy father 
is somewhere in the depth of “con- 
tentment” holding a royal flush. 
Sometimes these two youngsters 
beg the girl who takes care of them 
to let them visit for a while with 
the X’s next door. Mrs. X has five 
healthy youngsters. True, some- 
times it is hard going for Mrs. X 
and her husband, but somehow 
they seem to derive an abundance 
of happiness from those five joyous 
personalities and from their efforts 
to make the development and un- 
folding of those little lives worth- 
while. But I believe that not a lit- 


tle of their satisfaction must come 
from the fact that they have faced 
their responsibilities squarely; that 
they have shouldered their duties 
honestly and that they can face 
God and the world with a clean 
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conscience. The infinite amount of 
peace that their well-ordered lives 
bring them is true compensation 
and aid for an emergency. They 
know, as millions have learned, 
that life is no bed of roses, but the 
greater peace and the greater joy 
come to those who accept their life 
cognizant of its responsibilities and 
its concerns. Nature makes an in- 
sistent demand to obey her laws, 
and God supplies His grace to help. 

Several of my married acquaint- 
ances are strenuously, vigorously, 
passionately defending their right 
to pursue a career in lieu of raising 
a family. For some, more than 
half a decade has passed since they 
received their bachelor degrees and 
their matrimonial license. And 
their careers are still in the form 
of argumentation. If birth control 
by contraceptive is wrong, and I 
believe that it is, then it is wrong 
no matter what its purpose. No 
end has yet been found to justify 
the means. 

But of course no intelligent per- 
son in this day and age maintains, 
except perhaps, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that having a career neces- 
sitates a childless home. I have 
heard, however, fresh from the lips 
of college-bred brides that they will 
not have children till they have 
“done things”; just what, usually 
remains vague; and just when con- 
tinues vaguer. In a very short time 
they become saturated with leisure. 
I think the words of the author of 
The Art of Thinking are most apt: 
“Very busy people always find time 
for everything. Conversely, people 
with immense leisure find time for 
nothing.” I hesitate to make a 
purely personal statement but I 
shall do so to answer any such 
clamor: “What are you doing?” 
My answer is “Not nearly as much 
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as could be done, perhaps. I am 
no paragon, but I have managed to 
open a private kindergarten and 
primary school in my home; to 
have several articles, short stories 
and poems accepted; to handle the 
publicity work for the metropolitan 
chapter of my alumnz; to hold 
membership on various committees 
both in cultural and social organi- 
zations; and to begin courses for a 
Master’s degree; but withal, my 
greatest responsibility and my big- 
gest job is the profound one my 
title ‘wife’ gives me, companion to 
my husband and mother to our 
son.” 

Not so long ago while waiting my 
turn in a hairdressing salon I over- 
heard a remark of another of its 
patrons. She did not appear to be 
an educated type of person so per- 
haps it is unfair to quote her. 
Nevertheless, I have heard the un- 
fairness of her argument expressed 
in substantially the same way many 
times in so-called educated circles. 
She said she had two children and 
plenty of worries because her 
Church expected her to have a child 
every year. Perhaps I am mistaken 
but I believe I am correct in as- 
suming that that woman was a 
Catholic and that she really had 
talked herself into believing such 
nonsense. For nonsense it is in- 
deed. 

However, perhaps her source of 
information was “The Catholic 
Viewpoint” explained and refuted 
by some highly seasoned exponents 
of birth control who seem to relish 
feeding our magazines with erro- 
neous reasoning and fallacious in- 
terpretations of a moral ruling of 
which, as they quite plainly demon- 
strate, they know very little. My 
complaint with such people is that 
they are so ambitious that not con- 


tent with expressing their own ar- 
guments for birth control, they set 
up other premises and corollaries 
which they declare are the opin- 
ions and reasoning of those op- 
posed to artificial birth control, la- 
bel them the opinions of the Cath- 
olic Church and then proceed to 
shatter them. 

Of course the situation becomes 
ridiculous when one realizes that 
they rail against not the real, perti- 
nent arguments of those opposed 
to birth control, but merely what 
they think those arguments are. 
How far afield they go is evident 
when one of their leaders declares 
she cannot see the difference as far 
as the moral issue is concerned be- 
tween artificial birth control and 
pruning a tree! Such an analogy 
on the face of it is ludicrous; but 
I cannot refrain from pointing out 
here the great piéce de résistance of 
the same author when she makes 
with one sweeping gesture all the 
opponents of artificial birth control 
members of the Roman Catholic 
Church! I should like to suggest 
timidly to her that some hundreds, 
yea, even thousands, have not taken 
that step, and that furthermore 
they might resent the implication 
that they had. 

The Catholic Church has never 
been the sponsor for excesses. 
Moderation has been the watch- 
word and maxim both of the 
Catholic Church and her Founder 
through all the Christian era. 
Moderation is the distinguishing 
mark between the Christian and the 
Pagan. It is the evidence of an in- 
tellect that recognizes a principle 
and of a will that controls and 
checks the emotions and the senses. 
The crux of the matter seems to me 
to be this: The nature of the sexual 
act is plainly perceived in its re- 
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sults. To deny those results by an 
act of ours other than abstaining 
from the act itself which produces 
those results is against nature’s 
laws, against God’s laws, and 
against the teachings of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Well then, 
what is the answer? Are we to 
have a child every year? If we 
blindly follow our instincts and our 
senses then there can be only one 
answer, and nature provides for 
that. However, if our health or 
financial condition or other extenu- 
ating circumstance makes such a 
situation unfeasible then we must 
not employ the means and try to 
deny the end. 

Nature, too, takes care of this sit- 
uation. It is definitely established 
that there are times in a certain 
given period when the performing 
of the sexual act produces no later 
results whatsoever. This is nature’s 
own way of offering compensation 
for moderation. A period of rest 
between travails. When is this? 
Frankly I should much prefer that 
you receive this information from 
your own doctor as this article does 
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not pretend to be a medical treatise. 
It was explained to me that for a 
period of a little more than a week 
each month the female uterus is 
closed to the passage of spermato- 
zoids. Therefore, at this time con- 
ception does not take place. I 
should suggest that you ask your 
physician just when this period be- 
gins for you and when it ends. For 
the rest of the time, Nature herself 
supplies the answer. 

No manner or method of birth 
control is perfect. However, mod- 
eration, that is, total abstinence at 
recognized times before and after 
the sterile period, is surer, safer, 
cleaner and more certain than the 
use of any artificial contraceptive. 
But beyond and above all of that, 
it is living according to Nature’s 
laws and according to God’s laws. 
Moderation in the enjoyment of the 
physical expression of love is a de- 
fiant challenge to those sentimen- 
talists and advocates of an ignoble 
experiment that paganizes the very 
essence of marriage and makes of 
it a source of excesses and artifi- 
cialized love-making. 











THE LURE OF VOODOO IN BRAZIL 


By DouGLas NAYLOR 


E holy man had a prominent 

forehead that overhung bulging 
eyes. His gaze was evasive. The ex- 
pression on his black face was that 
of a mystic who had ventured into 
a labyrinth of dangerous ideas 
which might drive a man mad if he 
were able to understand them. A 
sculptor might have immortalized 
the holy man’s head in a portrait 
bust of ebony, and named it The 
Seeker After Religion. 

He was a priest of Brazilian ma- 
cumba, a combination of witchcraft 
and spiritualism strangely colored 
by a veneration for Catholic saints. 
It originated, he said, with Cyprian, 
who sold himself to the Devil in or- 
der to enjoy mundane pleasures. 
He seduced a girl, but later married 
her. Cyprian’s young wife con- 
verted him to a belief in a “just and 
true God.” The sinner thereupon 
gave up all his riches, dedicating 
himself to the task of revealing oc- 
cult laws to the world. 

This cult exists as an outlawed 
religion in Brazil to-day. It is a 
world of crazily beating drums, star 
worship, hate rays cast during se- 
cret ceremonies, maniacal dances, 
unforgettable séances. 

Americo, the colored holy man, 
flicked the ashes from his Bahia ci- 
gar, and puffed with evident appre- 
ciation of the strong tobacco, as he 
talked with me about his religion, 
one day in Rio. 

“Some souls of the spirit world, 
when they enter my body, want to 
drink rum and smoke cigars,” he 
explained. “All spirits enjoy the 
same old habits they followed when 


they were alive on earth. Others 
want to work for me, and then de- 
part. 

“I communicate with spirits from 
places on the African coast, includ- 
ing Mozambique, Monjolo, Mus- 
sambano and Angola. Spirits of 
Brazilian Indians also visit me.” 

With a small group of friends | 
attended one of his sessions in a 
suburb of Rio. I went there accom- 
panied by his acolyte, Jovelino. The 
youth was a mulatto, courteous and 
affable, a great admirer of the holy 
man. He reminded me of Kipling’s 
boy hero, Kim. 

Alighting from a suburban ex- 
press train in the evening, we 
walked through a village, and con- 
tinued down a grassy lane. At the 
rear of a yard was a light glimmer- 
ing through the open door of a mud 
hut. We entered, and the door was 
closed. 

After greeting the holy man and 
being introduced to his friends, I 
was invited to “bench” myself—a 
phrase used in the interior of Bra- 
zil, where rude benches are used in- 
stead of chairs. 

The host was lanky, garrulous 
and white. His wife was dark- 
skinned, with a baby in her arms. 
A withered old woman, called Vovo 
(Grandma), had brought along a 
bottle of rum for the holy man to 
drink during the séance if any of 
the spirits had a hankering for 
liquor. There was a boy of about 
ten, with somber staring eyes and a 
pallid, but animated face. He was 
a chocolate-colored youth with ab- 
normal psychic powers. At an open 
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side door were grouped three star- 
ing children. 

The tiny room was dimly illu- 
minated by a primitive kerosene 
lamp, having a reflector but no 
globe. On the walls were prints of 
the Child Jesus, the Mater Dolorosa, 
Christ wearing the crown of thorns, 
and St. George spearing a ferocious 
dragon, a sign of their deep admira- 
tion for the saints of the Church. 

In preparing for the séance, the 
holy man chalked a magic design 
on a small table which served as an 
altar. The figure was a square with 
the four corners joined by the let- 
ter X. St. George was represented 
by four swords, the handles at the 
sides of the square, and the points 
meeting at the center. Several ro- 
saries were laid upon the design. 
On the rear chalk line he placed a 
small image of St. Anthony, a bottle 
of Barbadian rum, and two lighted 
candles. 

Finally, the globeless lamp was 
extinguished and placed on the 
hard-packed dirt floor of the hut, 
out of the way beneath the table. 

The holy man faced the altar. 
Gradually his body became stiff, his 
eyes grew glassy. He swayed un- 
Steadily in the flickering candle 
light; this was followed by a con- 
vulsive tremor. At first, unearthly 
laughter gurgled between rambling, 
meaningless phrases. Then he be- 
came possessed. 

The first spirit which entered his 
body was Roberto Bahiano, a con- 
vivial soul who claimed he had been 
murdered with poison. In order to 
satisfy Roberto, the holy medium 
obligingly drank a glass of rum and 
smoked a cigar. The murdered 
man evidently was glad to celebrate 
his contact with the world again, as 
the medium was induced to em- 
brace everyone in a most affection- 
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ate manner, while, at the same 
time, he sang a hymn in adulation 
of the Virgin Mary. 

Stirred into activity by the swell- 
ing tide of emotion, the young 
mother and the boy prostrated 
themselves upon the floor, their 
foreheads upon the feet of the holy 
man. He helped them arise, and 
embraced them. These acts of hom- 
age were repeated many times dur- 
ing the night, lending an appear- 
ance of ancient vassalage to the per- 
formance of humble people, totally 
unaware of the weird beauty of 
their spiritual ritual. 

At midnight the long-awaited 
Cutyhara, spirit of a Brazilian In- 
dian, announced himself by whoops 
and war songs. This spirit was not 
content until presented with a col- 
lection of daggers, which, of course, 
were handed to the holy man. 

Turning his back to the door, the 
witch-doctor began hurling the long 
knives over his head, endeavoring 
to stick them in the panels. There 
were a couple of wild throws, one 
knife nearly hitting me as I sat on 
the bench. With a quiver of arrows 
slung over his shoulder, he marched 
up and down the room, three steps 
each way, chanting and whooping. 
At last Cutyhara was on the war 
path. 

The youthful mother now stepped 
to the center of the room, saying, 
“I am ill,” a sign that her body was 
being entered by a spirit. The holy 
man put his right hand upon the 
top of her head, twirling the woman 
round and round like a top until 
her body trembled. The two em- 
braced, and started marching rap- 
idly back and forth together. Their 
chanting cries soon changed to a 
song about the Rio Azul (Blue 
River). 

Emotional fervor kept rising. At 
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last the mulatto mother shook loose 
her negroid hair, which fell in a 
wavy bushy mass to her shoulders. 
Whirling and bending in sinuous 
contortions, she began to dance. 

The artistic effect was remark- 
able, as the dancer wore a loose red 
dress. The folds of the dress 
swirled in gay rhythmic patterns 
above her bare feet, while the faint 
wavering glow of the candle light 
created the mellowing appearance 
of stage lighting. 

The holy man was next visited by 
Seven Keys, who guards the gates to 
hell. Seven Keys had what one 
might term a glass complex. Two 
empty bottles were broken into 
jagged pieces and piled in a heap on 
the floor. The holy man removed 
his shoes, stepped upon the pile of 
glass, and twisted his heels into it. 
An examination revealed that there 
was not the slightest cut or trace of 
blood after the performance. 

As the glass was being swept up, 
Seven Keys wanted some to eat, but 
Jovelino stopped the medium from 
indulging in this pleasure. 

At about 2 a.m. a macumba de- 
sign was traced with chalk on the 
floor before the altar. Gunpowder 
was sprinkled along the lines. We 
all withdrew to the yard, except 
our priest, and gazed upwards at 
the star-spattered sky for a “sign.” 
Each person had wished that good 
fortune might come to some friend, 
or that an accident would bring in- 
jury to an enemy. It was believed 
that the wish would be fulfilled if 
“a star fell or moved” when the 
powder design was ignited by the 
holy man. 

I was the last to reénter the hut, 
all the others readily seeing their 
“sign” as the holy man set fire to a 
series of magic powder designs. I 
would have been relieved if a wob- 
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bling planet had thrown the entire 
universe out of gear, so eager was 
I to join the ranks of those with 
imagination enough to see shooting 
stars. But for me the sky remained 
unresponsive. 

The grand finale was performed 
on the verge of dawn, in the cool 
and shivering end of a fantastic 
night. We all gathered in the star- 
lit yard bordered by nearly invisi- 
ble bushes and faint trunks of palm 
trees, their leaves rustling like 
ghostly whispers in the fitful breeze. 

The holy man drew a large com- 
plicated design with chalk upon 
the smooth-swept ground in front 
of the hut. The composition in- 
cluded two banners representing St. 
George. At each side was a star. 
By joining the two stars with a 
chalk mark, “contact” was estab- 
lished with the “enchanted people 
of the African coast.” 

A small hole for a special charge 
of powder was dug at each side of 
the design, and partially filled with 
a handful of the powder. Names of 
enemies were written on sheets of 
paper, which were buried in these 
holes, then more powder was 
poured in until they were heaping 
full. The holy man inquired if I 
desired to add the name of one of 
my enemies to the list buried in the 
holes, but I refrained, principally 
because I could think of no one 
who was mean enough to deserve 
such a drastic form of punishment. 

All the chalk lines of the design 
were “reénforced” by dripping pow- 
der upon them, and streaks of 
powder were sprinkled from the 
main design to the pair of powder 
holes. 

We were ready. We all joined 
hands in a magic circle around the 
design of supernatural potency. The 
composition was about two yards 
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in diameter. An invocation song 
was intoned during the ritual dance. 
Some were amused at my awkward 
steps that were seldom in unison 
with the weaving shuffle of the 
band, while others encouraged me 
with false, but good-natured, com- 
pliments. 

Instead of being amused, how- 
ever, I had an intangible, startling 
impression of having sunk back 
through untold ages into the past 
when all men were shackled by 
conjury. I had actually joined 
hands with a ring of voodoo wor- 
shipers who still had faith in the 
miraculous power of the magic cir- 
cle, invented by primitive man to 
protect himself against devils. 

After the song and dance, the 
holy man applied a lighted match 
to the powder. The flame raced in 
all directions, and the design was 
revealed in crawling streaks of fire. 
There was a blinding flash as the 
flame reached the pair of powder 
holes, succeeded by deep darkness 
as the scene faded out. 

It was nearly morning when we 
reéntered the hut. The holy man 
stepped to the magic altar, remain- 
ing motionless until a queer shud- 
der indicated that communication 
with the spirit world had been cut 
off. Suddenly he was himself again. 
The lamp was lighted. A joke was 
told. A ripple of laughter helped 
establish a feeling of normal life. 

Along with the others, I congratu- 
lated the holy magician on his 
striking accomplishments. 

“What do you think of my night’s 
work?” he inquired, a slow smile 
intimating that he was quite sure I 
had seen many things not dreamed 
of in my white man’s existence. 

Unable to entirely shake off the 
feeling of bewilderment, I tried to 
think of a simple way to describe 
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the depth of my reactions, but it 
was impossible. I told the holy 
man I was not able to pass judg- 
ment at once on my confused im- 
pressions, a reply he found amus- 
ing and gratifying. 

Unquestionably, the evening was 
worthy of serious study, regardless 
of whether one doubts the validity 
of most attempts of spirit com- 
munication. I felt there was not 
much deliberate trickery or sham- 
ming on the part of the witchcraft 
leader. Perhaps there is a plausi- 
ble explanation for the broken bot- 
tle stunt, and possibly there were a 
few frills of conscious invention in 
some of his work as a medium, but 
I am convinced that, fundamentally, 
the holy man thought he was pro- 
jecting himself into the world of 
the spirits. Those who do not be- 
lieve in spiritualism—or spiritism 
as it might more properly be called 
—would find Brazilian voodoo a 
rich field for a study of primitive 
psychology. ' 

While the séance was going on 
that night we could hear a voodoo 
dance about three hundred yards 
away. Sometimes, in quiet mo- 
ments, we heard distant, blood- 
curdling yells that sent goose-flesh 
tingling along my spine. Our little 
gathering knew, of course, what 
was transpiring at the voodoo dance 
close by. Occasionally, after some 
particularly frightful yelling, some 
one would quietly remark that the 
dance was a pretty savage one. 

After the séance ended, the holy 
man conducted me to the dance, 
which was being held under the 
lean-to of a mud hut. Sitting with 
their backs to the wall were two 
young men with atabaques, the voo- 
doo drum made by stretching a goat 
skin over one end of a keg. It is 
played by tapping on it with the 
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tips of the fingers and the thumb, 
in a peculiar rhythm, hypnotic in 
effect, that at the same time stirs 
up one’s emotions to an incredible 
intensity. It seems to release some 
kind of animal madness imprisoned 
by civilization. 

I felt as if the talking voice of 
the drum was beating a call for me 
to return to primitive jungle life. It 
had an unmistakable note of sav- 
agery. A statement is made by one 
Brazilian historian that severe 
measures were taken in colonial 
days to prevent Negro slaves from 
possessing these drums, which were 
used to rouse their emotions to the 
bursting point of revolt. 

When we arrived at the dance, 
two half-crazed persons were per- 
forming on the clay floor. The man 
leaned forward at the waist so that 
the upper part of his body was 
horizontal, and barked savagely. 
The other dancer was a lithe-joint- 
ed young mulatto woman. She kept 
whirling round and round, her 
piercing screams sounding uncanny. 
She soon recognized the holy man 
who had joined the circle of on- 
lookers, and immediately dropped 
flat upon the ground, forehead at 
his feet. 

Later, we all entered the hut, 
where the image of St. George was 
on display. The tiny figure astride 
the white steed was on a stand pro- 
tected by glass. It was fancily deco- 
rated with festoons of artificial 
flowers. One by one, we approached 
the saint with reverence and hu- 
mility, genuflecting before him. 

A month or so later I discovered 
another phase of witchcraft in the 
Gavea woods. The ceremony was 
held in a small oval clearing about 
a half mile above the Botanical 
Garden. Above the dancing court 
were branches of trees, an awning 
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of green leaves as quiet as if they 
had been painted on a dome, a char- 
acteristic of tropical forests which 
often are as motionless as death. 
Bordering the court was a circle of 
bowlders. Upon them were seated 
the spectators, principally families 
of the white race, humble people, 
some evidently Portuguese immi- 
grants and their children. 

Music for the introductory ritual 
was furnished by two men playing 
a flute and a guitar. The choir 
consisted of about a dozen demure 
mulatto maidens. 

First there was a procession of 
the choir and devotees across the 
sacred plot of ground. All gathered 
in a group for prayer, the dark- 
skinned holy man turning his face 
upward to the sky as he pronounced 
an invocation to “Our Father, the 
Beneficent God.” 

Then came the dance, performed 
mostly by white people of the la- 
boring class, with music enlivened 
by the atabaque. 

A young man was the first 
dancer on the court. He started 
hopping on his left foot, with his 
right leg stuck out stiff. He was 
followed by a girl who leaped first 
on one foot, then on the other, her 
body bent forward at the hips and 
her arms hanging limply as though 
they were false. A man began 
jumping and whirling. A _ gray- 
haired woman shrieked and fell 
stiff-bodied upon the ground. A boy 
began leaping and kicking, and at 
last bent over, falling forward and 
letting the top of his head hit the 
ground, an act he repeated three 
times. 

At the height of this religious 
jamboree about thirty people were 
dancing. Each had a distinctive 
style of jumping, whirling, or tak- 
ing eccentric steps. It was a highly 














emotional dance, but not sensual. 
All the dancers had strange unsee- 
ing expressions, as though their 
eyeballs had become disconnected 
from half-crazed brains. Each per- 
son danced alone. 

I was aghast at the abnormal in- 
tensity of excitement. The state of 
psychic intemperance was worked 
up to such a frenzy that I marveled 
how the strain of the physical reac- 
tion could be endured. Hysterical 
relief often broke forth in the pierc- 
ing call of a long whistle, which 
sounded like the effort of mad souls 
trying to escape from tortured 
bodies. 

Sudden cessation of the music 
after an hour of dancing did not 
break the spell. There was a tem- 
porary halt of the dancers, followed 
by a final spasm of convulsive leap- 
ing, many at last falling exhausted 
and half unconscious upon the bare 
earth. 

This dance in the woods is per- 
formed four times a year, at the 
beginning of each season. It is 
thought that intimate contact can 
be made with the underlying forces 
of nature by dancing in the forest. 
There is a dance for each season, 
based on the theory that a different 
quality of the divine power in na- 
ture can be absorbed. 

I obtained some curious facts on 
macumba from Nobrega da Cunha, 
a Brazilian newspaper man who 
had studied the rites for many 
years. Holy smoke is used to con- 
secrate the room in which a session 
is to be held, he told me. By doing 
so it is thought that certain mag- 
netic forces created by enemies are 
neutralized. The smoke is produced 
in an incense burner, in which 
smolders a mixture of herbs, to- 
bacco, the husk of garlic, and at 
times the shavings of a deer’s horn. 
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Every follower smokes his house 
twice a week at certain definite 
hours. Some stores in downtown 
Rio are owned by members of ma- 
cumba. A person walking along 
the street in the morning before 
these shops are open will be aware 
of a sweet, peculiar scent. It is the 
holy smoke. 

Adepts have made a study of 
herbs, which tropical Brazil pro- 
duces in great abundance. Many 
medicinal properties have been dis- 
covered. Holy men boil certain 
leaves, giving the potion to their 
followers for taking internally or 
for sponging on the body. In Rio 
are many native herb shops, which 
sell ingredients needed for a magic 
bath. 

There are two popular signs in 
macumba. One is the star with five 
points, like the one which is be- 
lieved to have guided the Wise Men 
who went to worship the new-born 
Christ. The other is a Solomon’s 
seal, made by two triangles which 
form a six-pointed star. In ma- 
cumba, these two triangles repre- 
sent the physical and spiritual 
phases of human life, the seal com- 
bining the two in a perfect union. 

Voodoo is disappearing from Rio, 
as the réle of the witchdoctor has 
often been attacked by the medical 
profession. It was outlawed by the 
penal code, which prohibited the 
practice of magic “in order to fasci- 
nate and subjugate the credulous 
public.” The municipal government 
of Rio has fought the macumba 
doctors, whose work has ranged 
from the use of herbs to the appli- 
cation of mental suggestion in many 
fantastic ways. Sometimes the cures 
are in accord with science, but often 
one hears of remedies that are, to 
say the least, quite remarkable; 
while the improvement—or re- 
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covery—of the patient is even more 
surprising. 

The most remarkable curative 
ceremony is one in which the de- 
mon of sickness is driven from the 
afflicted person into a rooster. The 
fowlis then killed, wrapped in wind- 
ing sheets, and taken at midnight 
to a cemetery where it is deposited 
among the gravestones—providing 
the young Negro acolyte is able to 
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screw up enough courage to carry 
the dead fowl into the burial 
ground at that ghost-walking hour. 
The macumba doctor also can be 
hired to break a spell cast by a 
common witch. Voodoo holy men 
consider themselves far superior to 
witches, as the former claim to 
have a religion that is on a much 
higher plane than the black magic 
of a witch. 


THE ALTAR CANDLE FLAME 


By KATHLEEN E. HARTWELL 


R two brief hours my glory shines 
Against the darkling altar wood, 
And falls upon the gracious lines 
Of Christ’s own bitter, precious rood. 


I make the muted shadows fall 

Across bowed heads and reaching hands, 
And all the music’s plangent call 

My yearning beauty understands. 


I flicker as soft prayers stream up 
From trembling lips and riven hearts; 
I light the wine within the cup 
That peace and shining joy imparts. 


Aquiver to the organ’s boom, 
Reflected in the eyes of men, 
I go back at the touch of doom 


Into infinity again. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


E Eighteenth Amendment will 

long be remembered as a con- 
spicuous example of a law that pro- 
duced lawlessness because it trav- 
ersed the working conscience of the 
great mass of the people. This gen- 
eration of Americans, at least, has 
learned from it a more certain feel- 
ing for the truth that legislation, 
however noble in purpose, cannot 
effectively become the law unless its 
purpose is the actual purpose of the 
great mass of a community. Our 
forefathers would have said that the 
law must conform to the will of the 
people, and by that phrase they 
would have meant the abiding will, 
not the momentary opinion or the 
excited whim which propaganda or 
demagoguery or a spectacular event 
may arouse. They would have 
meant the will of the people which 
is founded in habits, needs and ex- 
periences that change so slowly that 
for the practical purpose of the mo- 
ment they are unchanging. To that 


' will all laws and all reforms and all 


schemes must in the long run con- 


form. 
—Watter LIPPMANN. 


Revolutions are not made by 
opinions nor prevented by them. I 
do not think it is possible to find an 
instance where a social order has 
been radically altered because some 
one thought some other kind of 
order would be better. There has 
to be a complete breakdown of the 
old order, a total paralysis, and an 
extinction of all hope that it can re- 
vive, before a genuine social revo- 
lution occurs. When these condi- 


tions do not exist, you may get a 
change of government, in moments 
of excitement even a violent change, 
you may get an Eighteenth Amend- 
ment or a grandiose law, but when 
the smoke clears away you are 
pretty sure to find the essential in- 
stitutions and habits of the nation 


the same. 
—Wa ter LippMANN. 


There is a serious danger in spe- 
cialization. It tends to develop a 
narrow and one-sided individual- 
ism. It concentrates intelligence 
within the radius of the interests 
and activities of a highly trained 
animal. It ignores much of the his- 
toric struggle of man to attain a rich 
and beautiful culture. It substitutes 
the expert for the philosopher, a 
particular cleverness for general 
understanding . . . Universities are 
filled with such people. They are 
not all scientists. Sometimes even 
alleged philosophers and teachers 
of the humanities are nothing more 
than “high-brow” trade unionists. 


—Everetr Dean Maatin, Civilizing Our- 
selves. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s remarkable 
achievements [since assuming of- 
fice] have been accomplished with- 
out any considerable sacrifice of de- 
mocracy, majority rule or repre- 
sentative government. The year 
1934 will not be a less critical one 
than the twelve months just past. 
This coming year will tell the story 
as to the success or failure of the 
Roosevelt program. If the Presi- 
dent holds his ground or veers fur- 
ther leftward, and if he receives 
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enough codperation from the lead- 
ers of the American economy, there 
is a reasonable chance that capital- 
ism and democracy can be made 
workable for another generation or 
so. If Mr. Roosevelt falters or turns 
to the right, and if the dominant 
forces in the American economic or- 
der deliberately and with determi- 
nation sabotage his efforts, our pres- 
ent system will in all probability be 
put beyond the range of possible sal- 
vage. In short, the year 1933 gave 
capitalism and democracy another 
chance. The year 1934 will reveal 


just how much of a chance. 
—Harry E_mer Barnes. 


We have entered on a new phase 
of culture—we may call it the Age 
of the Cinema—in which the most 
amazing perfection of scientific 
technique is being devoted to pure- 
ly ephemeral objects, without any 
consideration of their ultimate jus- 
tification. It seems as though a new 
society were arising which will ac- 
knowledge no hierarchy of values, 
no intellectual authority, but which 
will live for the moment in a chaos 
of pure sensation. Such a society 
is by no means inconceivable. It 
had its counterpart in the great 
cities of the Roman Empire, which 
lived for the games of the amphi- 
theatre and the circus. 


—CuristopnHer Dawson, Progress and Reli- 
gion. 


Probably the most convincing de- 
fense of the conduct of our banking 
community—and of the speculators 
and business men who have figured 
in a minor way in the recent in- 
vestigations—is simply that they af- 
ford a fairly genuine picture not 
merely of business ideals but of the 
rank and file of American stand- 
ards and ethics of business. The 
investigated have followed 


men 
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their own lights and the lights of 
the community in which they were 
resident. Though they have many 
critics, now that their conduct is ex- 
posed, this merely suggests at worst 
that there is a great deal of hypoc- 
risy among their colleagues, since 
these latter did not correct the 
abuses complained of. . . . The com- 
plaint that those who entertain a 
better standard of conduct have not 
had the facilities for making them- 
selves heard is well founded, but is 
largely offset by the fact that they 
have not on the whole attempted to 
get a hearing, and have shown little 
intelligent interest in problems of 
corporate management. 


—Dr. H. Parker Wiis, Professor of Bank- 
ing in Columbia University, in Current His- 
tory, January. 


As the nineteenth century 
clutched at the Franciscan romance, 
precisely because it had neglected 
romance, so the twentieth century 
is already clutching at the Thomist 
rational theology because it has neg- 
lected reason. In a world that was 
too stolid, Christianity returned in 
the form of a vague bond; in a 
world that has grown a great deal 
too wild, Christianity has returned 
in the form of a teacher of logic. 


—Grsert KK. Cuesterton, Sit. Thomas 
Aquinas. 


I would place the development of 
appreciation of things spiritual at 
the top of my list of the sweeter uses 
of adversity. It should not surprise 
anyone to learn that those who are 
weary and heavy laden have turned 
to the Great Comforter for solace. 
I speak only for myself, but I sus- 
pect that this feeling is widespread. 
Until the depression I had not en- 
tered a church since my marriage 
twelve years ago. While I was 
brought up a strict Methodist, I find 
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comfort today in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass of the Catholic Church, of 
which I am not a member. There 
is a wonderful stability, a sense of 
permanence about the Catholic 
Church which contrasts dramatical- 
ly with the ever-shifting, crazy 
world around us. It offers a quiet 
haven to those of us who are weary 
of the storm. After church on Sun- 
day, the winning of material suc- 
cess, or the present lack of it, seems 
entirely unimportant to one who 
has been an humble witness of the 
Supreme Sacrifice. 

—B. Gorpvon Byron, in The Survey Graphic. 


All over the Western world there 
has been a swing away from a 
mechanistic philosophy and a new 
stressing of spiritual values, but in 
Germany only has it assumed a 
militant form. Only the German is 
ready to drive out hated doctrines 
by force, to fight with fists in de- 
fense of the spiritual against the 
material. It is here that German 
idealists differ from those of the 
rest of the world. They seek for a 
purification and strengthening of 
the spiritual life of the people; but 
they believe they can bring it about 
by ruthlessness, cruelty. Their 
dream of a united nation is beauti- 
ful, but they think to accomplish it 
by wholesale exiles and imprison- 
ments. The world faces to-day a 
Germany that has, under her new 
leader with his army of devoted 
young fanatics, abandoned reason 
for emotion, degraded her institu- 
tions of learning, silenced or driven 
out her scholars, regimented her 
artists, and proclaimed Sparta as 
her model. That there is much true 
idealism mingled with the stark re- 
ligion of force only makes it the 
more formidable. But as to where 
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the responsibility rests for Ger- 
many’s surrender to the preaching 
of Hitler’s religion, that is another 
story. 


—A.ice Hamitton, M.D., Professor of Pathol- 
ogy at Northwestern University, in Harper's, 
January. 


On certain pages of this book 
[Paul Claudel’s Ways and Cross- 
ways] the case for Roman Catholic 
Christianity is stated as simply and 
magnificently as any living man can 
state it. The argument, the man, 
and the Church alike are noble. To 
be made to participate imaginative- 
ly in that nobility in these barren 
days is good; good, most of all, per- 
haps, for those who cannot accept 
M. Claudel’s answer. For it reminds 
them of the full conditions which 
any other answer must satisfy. 


—The London Times Literary Supplement, 
November 16, 1933. 


The flight from reason which be- 
gan with Luther has reached its 
apotheosis in the modern world. 
Twenty-five years have passed since 
Mr. Chesterton prophesied the sui- 
cide of thought. “We are,” he said, 
“on the road to producing a race of 
men too mentally modest to believe 
in the multiplication table.” Mr. 
Chesterton was a true prophet. A 
few weeks ago Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane, in the course of a corre- 
spondence with the present writer 
... gravely warned me that if I re- 
garded “the multiplication table” as 
“obviously true” I was “unlikely to 
go far in examining the foundations 
of mathematics.” In other words, 
for the humility of the Christian 
who believes in the multiplication 
table, the modern sceptic substitutes 
the humility which is prepared to 
doubt that twice two is four. 


—ARNOLD Lunn, Now I See 
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By Carroii K. MICHENER 


PART I 


HE sat trembling within the 

palanquin, a paleness that was 
not of rice powder whitening the 
ivory of her cheeks. 

A flying cudgel had torn away 
one of the satin curtains, exposing 
her frightened face to the crowd. 

“Servant of hell! Murderess of 
infants!” shrieked a woman. 

“A witch, who has sold her soul 
to devils!” gibbered another. 

Masculine voices took up the ac- 
cusing cry, braying to the scent. 

“A big-footed wench that smiles 
in public!” 

“A broken melon,” sneered an- 
other, echoing in street argot the 
taunt that is flung to courtesans. 

“May she be a toad when she is 
born again.” 

“She has eaten the eyes of chil- 
dren—may she be sliced with 
knives.” 

“Her mother was a beggar; her 
father was a temple coolie; she is 
accursed of Buddha!” 

The girl lifted appealing eyes to 
her chair coolies. 

“Go on, quickly, Wong—quickly, 
Mung,” she pleaded. 

Her servants, though they were 
afraid, would have obeyed, but they 
were pushed roughly aside. The 
crowd pressed more closely about 
the chair, until the venomous garlic 
in their breaths choked her; they 
spat at her, and threatened un- 
nameable violences. The uproar 


grew. 
“Take her out!” 





“Away with her, the wanton 
seeking strange gods.” 

“Into the well!” 

There was a concerted movement 
in the circle about her, and the girl 
closed her eyes, her heart nearly 
ceasing to beat. She shrank into 
the vise-like chair, trembling, and 
waited for the clutching of their 
hands. 

Suddenly there was a new voice 
above the uproar. It was a woman’s 
voice, but with a quality and accent 
foreign to the vocable Chinese that 
had been chorusing in her ears. 

“Swaying Willow! Swaying Wil- 
low! Where are you? What are 
they doing, my dear? Back, you 
dogs! Out of my way... . Oh, you 
heathen!” 

The girl opened her eyes, and 
they filled with the sense of miracu- 
lous relief. She saw Mrs. Saunders, 
of the Mission, pushing toward her: 
red-haired, angular, austere, ador- 
able Mrs. Saunders, towering half 
a head above the circle of under- 
sized coolies, and, with the assist- 
ance of a black umbrella handle, 
over-aweing her way through them. 

Nothing is more volatile than 
Chinese passion. Fierce as it may 
appear, a small thing is capable of 
instantly mellowing it; a touch of 
humor, a flash of superstition, the 
sudden awakening of an inherent 
respect for authority, and the mob 
becomes obeisant, grinning, com- 
plaisant. 

The ungainly figure of Mrs. Saun- 
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ders was a familiar one to the vil- 
lagers; they called her, among 
themselves, the “red-haired rak- 
cha,” which is the equivalent of 
“man-eating demon of the Buddhist 
hell”; they always grinned when 
they saw her. But she carried, also, 
a suggestion of authority, not only 
in her towering figure, but through 
association with an event painful tc 
the villagers’ recollection. The head 
of an elder still rotted in a wicker 
basket over the Yamen gateway be- 
cause of an affront to her person. 
There was a sense of humor, too, 
however coarse, in their appellation 
of the name of demon. This was 
due not to Mrs. Saunders’ reputa- 
tion, but to her militant bearing. 
She had gained respect for her 
known good works, and because of 
these no hand, save perhaps that of 
one who was ignorant or demented, 
would have been lifted against her. 
Instinctively, if not consciously, 
they had in their hearts the words 
of Buddha: “The wicked man who 
persecutes the good man, is like the 
madman, who, throwing back his 
head, spits at heaven; his spittle, 
incapable of sullying heaven, falls 
back upon himself.” 

Mrs. Saunders revived the spirits 
of the frightened chair coolies, 
helped them to their feet with vigor- 
ous jabs of her umbrella, and el- 
bowed a lane through the crowd. 
The small procession advanced and 
entered a less populous street, odor- 
ously belying its grandiloquent 
name of the “Avenue of Refreshing 
Breezes”; it shook off the last of its 
curious followers, and eventually 
splashed on alone through the ref- 
use-filled ditches upon with the 
thatched dirt houses of the village 
abutted. 

At the gate of the mission, Mrs. 
Saunders assisted the fainting gir] 
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from the chair, and half carried her 
into the courtyard. 

“Never mind, Willow,” she whis- 
pered in the girl’s own tongue. 
“They shall never hurt you. But we 
must be more careful. You must 
not go out alone again. Was it 
about the children?” 

Swaying Willow nodded, and 
composed her quivering lips. 

“They say I have murdered little 
Hiong Kwang, the child who disap- 
peared last week,” she cried. “They 
say I gouged out her eyes and made 
foreign-devil medicine of them.” 

“The old, old story,” sighed Mrs. 
Saunders. “When will they learn? 
The child probably was drowned by 
her own parents; or, worse, she 
may have been sold into slavery. 
And the other children—none of 
them came to-day?” 

“None; the school-room was emp- 
ty. That was why I went out to 
see—to inquire.” 

“It will be a long time before we 
get them back again, but we must 
try. We must go on with the 
work.” 

“Yes, it is the will of Jesus—it is 
a punishment for my sins,” wailed 
the girl. 

A servant brought tea, and a hot 
towel for her face. When her 
nerves were quiet, she spoke gravely 
of a matter that reflected its shad- 
ow in the faint ripples across her 
brow. ' 

“I heard them say I should be 
taken to the Yamen. Do you think 
that is possible?” 

It was evident that she knew the 
wisdom of the adage advising the 
dead to keep out of hell and the liv- 
ing to keep out of the Yamen. 

Mrs. Saunders was disturbed, but 
she endeavored to conceal her 
alarm. There was no evil that 
might not befall Swaying Willow if 
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she should be hailed before the 
magistrate to answer a charge 
brought by a hysterical populace. 

“You need not fear. God will 
protect you. You will not be sum- 
moned.” 

But as to the latter there was no 
such certainty in her heart, and 
there was no such certainty in fact. 
The lictors, those feared and hated 
bullying deputies of the Yamen, 
came blustering into the Mission 
compound on the following morn- 
ing. They took care, by their man- 
ner, to let it be known that they 
represented the Imperial govern- 
ment, and there was no gainsaying 
their demands. They denied Mrs. 
Saunders the right to accompany 
their prisoner. Her husband was in 
the provincial capital attending a 
mission conference, and she re- 
mained the only foreigner in the 
village. There was no one to whom 
she could turn for help. She was 
reduced to tears by the white and 
despairing face of Swaying Willow 
as the girl was borne away in a 
black chair adorned by the fateful 
insignia of the magistrate’s court. 
Fear inspired her to compensating 
energy when the lictors and their 
ward were gone, however, and she 
was presently enlisted, with the en- 
tire household, in arranging means 
of succor. There were certain offi- 
cials who might be found com- 
pliant; there were others who might 
be charmed by the sound of silver. 

Swaying Willow passed again 
through the village crowd, which 
was less venomous and insulting 
now than on the previous day. Per- 
haps a tinge of pity lightened their 
anger for the beautiful creature 
whose progress to the Yamen 
seemed full of promise of despair. 

Yet the girl was not entirely free 
from opprobrium, for the bearers 
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and the deputies took their fill of 
pestering. They alluded in loud 
and ribald terms to her personal 
charms. They were vulgar in their 
insinuations. They would not spare 
her from the coarse significance of 
their glances. 

The journey was not long, but to 
Swaying Willow it was of the dura- 
tion of purgatory. She shrank with- 
in herself, shutting her eyes, filling 
her ears, and trying to waft her 
spirit far from the imminence of 
her bodily misery. She prayed a 
Christian prayer, using a quaint 
formula of her own, and supple- 
mented it, oddly, with a Confucian 
invocation to her departed ances- 
tors. 

This was a process that brought 
her near to tears, for it summoned 
a picture of her childhood home 
with its corner devoted to the an- 
cestral tablets; from this, naturally, 
came a train of remembrance, al- 
most the flash of past life that is 
reputed to rise before the mental vi- 
sion of one who nears dissolution. 

There is always some picture out- 
standing in such a survey, inde- 
pendent of chronology. For Sway- 
ing Willow it was a black evening 
when the sound of bricks and 
stones hurled against the walls of 
her father’s house filled her soul 
with an indelible terror. Her father 
was a Christian convert, and one of 
the first of the native preachers. 
For this he was not generally re- 
warded with the good opinion of 
his neighbors. 

Swaying Willow’s woes began 
further back—further even than 
the extent of her memory. For she 
was born the sixth daughter in a 
family that was without sons, and 
this did not warrant an enthusias- 
tic welcome. Some of the more evil 
among the neighbor women had 
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even whispered that it would be 
well if the yellow waters of a canal 
should hide her; it was their sug- 
gestion that she should be “passed 
under the bridge.” 

A blind fortune teller was called 
in. He, too, said: “Kill her. She 
must die or no son ever can be born 
to you.” It was his advice that she 
should be exposed to the vultures, 
or buried alive under the mud floor 
of the house. 

There were other and less violent 
suggestions. It was proposed that 
she should be engaged to the infant 
son of a neighbor, and turned over 
to his family for a “rearing mar- 
riage.” This meant no less than 
practical slavery. It is doubtful if 
her parents would have listened 
even to this idea, but the wretched 
fortune teller relieved them from 
the responsibility of a decision by 
declaring that such a plan would 
never do. Swaying Willow, he said, 
was born under the cat star, and 
the boy under the dog star. The 
union of such a pair would affront 
the invisible magistrates of destiny. 

Fortunately the wife of the vil- 
lage missionary heard of the diffi- 
culty. She spent an aggressive half 
hour in the family councils, with 
the result that the unwelcome 
daughter became her adopted child. 
For two or three years Swaying 
Willow remained with her parents, 
under the missionary’s guidance 
and support. 

There were varied consequences 
of this arrangement. The child’s 
father became a convert to Christi- 
anity, and subsequently, as has 
been said, a preacher. For Swaying 
Willow, the outcome was perhaps 
even more momentous. One of the 
missionary’s first edicts as to her 
upbringing was that her feet should 
remain unbound. 
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Now, in those days, the crusade 
against foot-binding had not com- 
menced in earnest. To allow a girl 
child’s feet to attain natural growth 
was considered inexcusable neglect 
on the part of any but parents of 
lowliest birth. 

“You will never get a mother-in- 
law for her,” warned the neighbor 
women. 

“It all comes of falling under the 
influence of the foreign devils,” 
they whispered to one another. “The 
gods will not be appeased until 
these foreign creatures are driven 
out.” 

“Those feet!” the neighbor women 
would say, shaking their heads at 
her. “Rather a nice girl, but those 
feet!” 

“Bound-footed girls never enter 
the emperor’s palace,” whispered 
the old crones. 

“Big feet! Big feet!” jeered the 
urchins with whom the child 
played. 

Swaying Willow took refuge in 
the missionary’s home and in the 
Mission School. She became almost 
a social outcast, leaving the Mission 
compound only to visit her parents. 
Her father, who had been a magis- 
trate’s clerk and an aspirant for 
honors in the imperial examina- 
tions, taught her the Chinese clas- 
sics, and in the Mission School she 
acquired the elements of western 
learning. 

It was a misery for her to leave 
the shelter of her adopted home. 
Contact with her own people sub- 
jected her to innumerable indigni- 
ties. She was hooted in the streets; 
there was always the jeering cry of 
“Feet! Feet! Look at the two junks 
going by!” She was less respected 
than even the objectionable for- 
eigner. 

There was no future open to her 
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except that of mission work; she 
could be a ku-niong, as the unmar- 
ried missionary ladies are called. 
No one would have considered mar- 
riage and return to the ordinary 
village life as possible for her. She 
was fated to be an old maid—for 
the Chinese a hopeless disgrace, for 
it is only among western nations 
that there is tolerance for the 
woman persistently unwed. 

Of course, the lot of Swaying 
Willow was not wholly an unhappy 
one. She found compensations in 
the Christian life she was leading, 
and in the Christian teaching of the 
school. She was intelligent, and her 
learning was rapid, so she was 
trained to be a teacher. When her 
education was complete she was 
sent forth to the wretched village 
known as the Sesame Garden to 
conduct a school for girls. 

The swift and bitter fruit of this 
venture was now ripening in her 
experience. The school, established 
through the efforts of the Saun- 
ders’, seemed to have vanished in 
the first breath of superstition inci- 
dent to the disappearance of little 
Hiong Kwang. 

Swaying Willow’s unbound feet 
had not helped to establish her in 
the community; natural extremities 
were the symbol of the servant, the 
slave and the courtesan. And these 
were not the days of the emanci- 
pated woman: under the doctrines 
of Confucius unmarried females 
were not admitted to such enter- 
prises as Swaying Willow’s. She 
was, therefore, the subject of ridi- 
cule, contempt and suspicion. 

The words of opprobrium came 
to her ears now, as the stiff chair 
jolted her weary body. 

“A wench with the foot of a 
camel,” explained the Yamen coolies 
to idlers in the fields. 
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“Slave and harlot of the red- 
haired barbarians,” added another. 

“A witch who has gouged out the 
eyes of children; she goes to the 
Yamen for the removal of her 
head.” 

It was past noon when the gate 
of the city was reached. The heat 
of the day was intense, yet the girl 
shivered with an icy fear as her 
chair was swallowed by the cavern- 
ous entrance beneath the tower. It 
did not serve to compose her spirit 
when her eyes caught a glimpse, 
through the palanquin curtains, of 
a pair of sinister baskets suspended — 
from the gateway arch. These, she 
knew without twice looking, con- 
tained souvenirs of the magistrate’s 
justice. With ghastly jocularity, a 
queue hung like a tail from each 
wicker basket. 

A market crowd, constrained by 
the narrow streets inside the crenel- 
lated city wall, dizzied the girl and 
caused her to shrink from insolent 
glances. 

The crowd thinned presently, and 
in the midst of a wider street the 
chair was set down facing a gate 
that was flanked by stone lions. A 
miserable creature groveled there, 
almost at her feet, as she stepped 
from the chair. Around his neck a 
four-cornered, heavy wooden collar 
was suspended in such a manner as 
to prevent him from lying down, 
and so that his hands could not 
reach his mouth even for the pur- 
pose of taking rice. A long red 
strip of paper with the magistrate’s 
seal affixed was pasted on the in- 
strument, bearing the inscription: 
“This man is a thief; he will wear 
the cangue three weeks.” 

They led the trembling girl past 
the devil screen, which blocks the 
passage of evil spirits, and through 
a courtyard thronged with servants, 
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with mongrel dogs, and with offi- 
cials busy at the oriental profi- 
ciency of doing nothing. In a sec- 
ond courtyard they paused and 
made her kneel. A wretch, moan- 
ing and gibbering from the remem- 
brance of the torture which had 
just been administered to him by 
the rack to which he was bound, 
was dragged from the place to 
make way for her. 

Behind a large table covered with 
a red cloth sat a young mandarin, 
clothed in the official robes of his 
office. Crowning his skull cap was 
the distinctive mark of his rank, a 
round button of mother-of-pearl, 
signifying that he was of the Tsung 
class, sixth degree. A peacock 
feather, attached to the base of the 
button, sloped backward and down- 
ward. His outer garment was a 
long, loose robe of blue silk, richly 
embroidered with threads of gold, 
reaching to his ankles and bound 
round his waist by a belt. Above 
this robe was a violet tunic, extend- 
ing just below the knees, the sleeves 
wide and long, folded back over the 
wrists. On the front and back of 
this tunic there was embroidered in 
silk a cormorant, with wings out- 
stretched, gazing at the sun. Round 
his neck was a long chain of beads. 

All this Swaying Willow caught 
in the swift and maidenly half- 
glance that swept under her long 
lashes as she sank into the posture 
of obeisance. She carried into vi- 
sual memory, too, the impression of 
a handsome face, and eyes with the 
kindly but passionate smolderings 
of youth. 

The magistrate sat quite still, for- 
getting even his jasmine-flavored 
tea and the silk fan chained with 
jade links to his wrist, while the 
bailiff at his elbow intoned majestic 
syllables imputing the degree of her 
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abased at his feet, her knees aching 
against the stone flags. 

The face of the oriental is not 
always or entirely inscrutable, 
though this is the writer’s tradi- 
tion. A succession of emotions was 
reflected faintly in the magistrate’s 
features as the charge was read. 

Tseng Yu-wei was young, and 
youth is iconoclastic. He was not 
quite so patient with tradition as 
his aged predecessor in office, nor 
did superstitions sit so sternly be- 
side his sense of justice; yet his 
modernity was full of the oddest of 
inconsistencies. Being young, he 
had felt to the full the breath of the 
new age that foreigners were blow- 
ing over his land. The charge of 
witchcraft, therefore, filled him with 
an incredulous but troubled amaze- 
ment. Doubt assailed him as he 
weighed the accusations; there was 
unsavory animus as well as super- 
stition in the charge. When the 
reading was done, a slow anger had 
written itself in his face, and he 
rose, yielding himself to an im- 
pulse that was wholly independent 
of any judicial scruple. The girl’s 
beauty had not escaped him in the 
brief glimpse he could catch as they 
flung her at his feet. With this in 
memory he ordered a lictor to as- 
sist her to rise. 

The meanness of her garments 
did not deceive him. Skirt and 
tunic, meagerly embroidered, and 
fashioned to confute the curious 
eye, could not wholly conceal the 
grace of her boyish figure. She had 
fallen under the austere regulations 
of the Mission, and wore no pend- 
ants from the lobes of her ears; 
scarcely an ornament was visible 
against the sable background of her 
hair. Her cheeks were innocent of 
rice powder, and no artificial rose- 
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bud of rouge, bisecting the curve of 
her lips, heightened their genuine 
bloom. 

All this Tseng noted, and more. 
He saw that her cheeks were 
smooth and round as ripe apricots, 
and that her black-lashed eyes were 
set at the true oriental angle; they 
were twin almonds, the full flavor 
of which was denied him by the jet 
fringes veiling them modestly from 
his gaze. With the poet, he could 
have sworn that her eyebrows were 
“like the chrysalis of the moth,” or 
that their delicate curve was that of 
the celestial marble arch spanning 
the Lake of the Lotus in the Em- 
peror’s palace. 

An approbation that would have 
remained unreserved was reflected 
in his regard, until his eyes sud- 
denly followed the downward in- 
clination of her own. With half a 
start, and with a swift intake of 
breath, he saw that her feet were 
unbound; to him they were not 
Golden Lilies, to his eyes their na- 
tural proportions were coarse and 
ungainly. His glance returned to 
her face with a lessened interest, 
which nevertheless recuperated 
swiftly, though not completely, as 
he recapitulated the charms in 
which he could find no blemish. 

“You have eaten rice?” he asked, 
falling into the conventional saluta- 
tion. 

“Thy miserable servant craves 
his excellency’s pardon, for she has 
eaten.” 

The sound of her voice, like 
golden wind-bells on a temple roof, 
startled him into a moment’s pause. 

“How old are you?” 

“Thy slave has known twenty 
summers.” 

“Is it true that you have forsaken 
the Lord of Light to worship the 
God of the red-haired barbarians?” 
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Her assent was a further inclina- 
tion of the head. 

“The priests of this God have 
taught you their wisdom and their 
magic?” 

“There is no magic, your excel- 
lency—only wisdom and gentleness. 
I have read their sacred book. It is 
better than the words of our 
Sage—” 

“Silence!” a bailiff interrupted, 
rattling the joints of an instrument 
of torture. The young magistrate’s 
impatient hand waved him away. 

“I have heard that you know the 
Classics of the Middle Kingdom as 
well.” 

“My honorable father deigned to 
pour into my worthless ears the an- 
cient wisdom.” 

“If this be true let me hear a 
suitable text.” 

Rapidly and surely she enumer- 
ated the six shadows that attend 
the six virtues, beginning: “Love of 
goodness without the will to learn 
easts the shadow of foolishness; 
love of knowledge without the will 
to learn casts the shadow called in- 
stability,” and so on to the end. 

The magistrate gazed at her with 
sharpened interest. 

“Can you repeat the Trimetrical 
Classic?” 

She nodded, growing bolder un- 
der the influence of her own words. 

“Have you studied ‘The Five 
Ching’ and ‘The Four Shi’?” 

“Thy handmaiden has read 
them.” 

“Let us see how well you have 
read. I will recite from “The Doc- 
trine of the Mean, you shall finish 
what I begin.” 

In the stilted melody of the Chin- 
shih, which was his scholarship 
grade, he began: 

“The heaven now before us is 
only this bright shining spot; but 




















when viewed in its inexhaustible 
extent, the sun, moon, stars and 
constellations of the Zodiac are sus- 
pended in it, and all things are 
overspread by it.” 

He paused, and with the subtler, 
finer melody of a cultured woman’s 
intonation, Swaying Willow began 
where her inquisitor had paused. 

“The earth before us is but a 
handful of soil, but when regarded 
in its breadth and thickness it sus- 
tains mountains like the Hwa and 
the Yo, without feeling their weight, 
and contains the rivers and seas 
without their leaking away.” 

The magistrate was silent for a 
moment—a pleased silence of 
thought—recollecting that it was a 
scandalous violation of Yamen eti- 
quette thus to be bandying classi- 
cal couplets with a woman. He re- 
turned to the case. 

“You are accused of being a 
witch, of murdering infants, of 
gouging out their eyes for the mak- 
ing of potions. Do you confess?” 

The girl did not answer, but she 
noted the reluctance that colored 
the harshness of his statement. The 
impatient bailiff with the cruel en- 
gine of persuasion bestirred him- 
self: when the questioning calls 
forth no confession it is time for 
the rack. But anger again mounted 
into Tseng’s face, mingling with an 
expression of shame. 

“Away, dog! Son of naught! The 
prisoner is freed. She is innocent. 
Let her accusers sit in the stocks 
for a night and a day.” 

When she had been led away, 
after touching her brow once more 
to the flags at his feet, the Magis- 
trate Tseng strode apart from his 
underlings and shuffled meditatively 
through the courtyard. His eyes 
rested aloft on gilded tablets sus- 
pended from the eaves, setting forth 
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good and excellent words. “Father 
of the People,” read the sprawling 
ideographs; “Father and Mother of 
the People,” “Bright Star of the 
Province,” “Benefactor of the Age.” 

Yet his thoughts were not upon 
these conventional and unearned 
tributes to himself, but upon the 
memorized figure of Swaying Wil- 
low. Since he was of the literati, 
his images clothed themselves in 
poetic metaphor. 

“Listening, she is an open sessa- 
mum flower, tilted to catch the 
spring breeze,” he murmured; 
“speaking, she is the voice of the 
wind among temple bells; walking, 
she moves with the gentle swaying 
of the willow. Her cheek is a dim- 
pled moon; her feet...” 

But the magistrate’s imagination 
had outrun reality. He recalled the 
fact of her unbound extremities. 
Their length was six, rather than 
three dainty inches, or the dimen- 
sions of those even smaller ones of 
the fabled Yao Niang. She was no 
“Swaying Willow,” after all, with 
such outlandish feet—feet strong as 
those of a coolie woman innured to 
the rigors of countryside toil. Sigh- 
ing at this fatal blemish, Tseng 
moved toward his seat of justice, 
then paused, suddenly, at a flash of 
thought. He clapped his hands, and 
gave rapid orders to a_ hurried 
deputy. 

“Let a cavalcade of honor be pre- 
pared for the woman falsely ac- 
cused of murder. She must be over- 
taken before passing the city gate; 
if this is otherwise, may your bones 
be splintered and your flesh jel- 
lied.” 

In consequence, though Swaying 
Willow had gone to court in fear of 
death, she returned in royal state. 
The villagers, her accusers, were 
utterly confounded, for this, more 
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than her acquittal, caused them loss 
of face. They gaped at the caval- 
cade, consisting of two double re- 
lays of chair coolies, a head coolie 
to clear the way before her with 
raucous and bullying cries, three 
military officers on horseback, two 
servants behind her chair, and a 
cart to carry the relieving coolies. 

Mrs. Saunders, after a day of fail- 
ure in her efforts to organize meas- 
ures of assistance, yielded to tears 
at sight of the procession; then, in 
the midst of drying her eyes, drew 
a feminine conclusion. 
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“You have found favor at the Ya- 
men,” she said. “This is an unpre- 
cedented honor. * I am told the 
magistrate is a young and intelli- 
gent man.” 

The girl 
abashed. 

“You would not marry a wor- 
shiper of idols?” asked Mrs. Saun- 
ders, striking indelicately but di- 
rectly at the heart of the case. 

Swaying Willow hid her face in 
her sleeves. 

“That,” she murmured, “must be 
as Heaven wills.” 


lowered her eyes, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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By CrisTEL HASTINGS 


Y mother came from fisher folk 
And so I dream of spars 
That write a tale of bravery 
Between the misty stars. 


My father tilled the ground and plowed 
Somewhere beyond a hill— 

I never knew what this would mean 
To one like me until 


I climbed the hill and saw beyond 

A shining bay of blue, 

And then it seemed my mother spoke 
And all at once I knew 


That I must face the salted wind 
Where stars and spindrift spill— 
My mother came of fisher folk— 


My father from a hill. 








—— 
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By RoBErT pu CHALIEU 


T the beginning of 1917 Pope 
Benedict XV. warned the Al- 
lies and the Central Empires to put 
an end to the World War. But only 
the Catholic Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment advanced proposals of 
peace, which were spurned by Eng- 
land, France and Italy. 

During the following year and a 
half millions of men were killed or 
maimed, and enormous sums were 
wasted on ammunition and war 
equipment. Finally, when the Cen- 
tral Empires collapsed, the Allies 
decided to reconstruct the map of 
Europe according to the dictates of 
their materialistic interests; and in 
so doing they unchained the devas- 
tating forces of rivalry, hatred and 
economic unrest which now threat- 
en to destroy western civilization. 

To better explain such a state- 
ment, applying especially to Central 
Europe and the Danubian countries, 
it is necessary to analyze the aims 
of the French post-war policy, ap- 
proved by England out of fear of a 
rebirth of a militaristic Germany. 

The French endeavored to cripple 
Germany by burdening it with a 
paralyzing war-indemnity up to the 
third generation; by favoring the 
growth of German minorities an- 
tagonistic to the ideals and national 
aspirations of the majority of the 
German people; and by gaining an 
indirect control over the Slav coun- 
tries born from the smash-up of the 
Austrian Empire. 

Thus they favored the building of 
Poland into a nation of 32,000,000 
inhabitants. That was a commend- 
able thing, for Poland, a Catholic 





country with a glorious history, had 
a right to independence and a bril- 
liant future. But the ink was bare- 
ly dry on the documents of the 
Peace of Versailles and the Treaty 
of Trianon when the French Steel 
Trust, the Comité des Forges, in- 
vested enormous capital in Upper 
Silesia. The French-controlled Si- 
lesia Zine Co., the Societé Fermiére 
des Mines de Il’Etat and other 
French syndicates organized all 
over Poland a network of mining 
and manufacturing activities which 
attracted to the towns hundreds of 
thousands of Polish peasants, and 
made industrialists out of them. 

While some of these enterprises 
and others strictly Polish supplied 
the needs of independent Poland, 
quite a few of them, the Silesian 
principally, intensified a production 
depending on the neighboring Ger- 
man and Russian markets for out- 
let. 

For example, all the coal neces- 
sary to the needs of Poland is sup- 
plied by the mines of Dombrova 
and Cracow. When Upper Silesia 
was German, its yearly output of 
40,000,000 tons of coal was ab- 
sorbed by the German market. But 
now that the French-controlled 
mines of Upper Silesia produce 
56,000,000 tons of coal a year, the 
Germans refuse to buy any part of 
it, and so do the Bolsheviks, who are 
exploiting to the limit the immense 
mineral resources of Russia and Si- 
beria. 

Therefore the Upper Silesian coal 
is disposed of at cost. In order that 
these coal companies may carry on 
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until better times, they receive a 
subsidy of fifty to sixty million 
zlotys a year from the Polish Gov- 
ernment, which likewise is forced to 
subsidize quite a few other shaky 
industries. 

To make matters worse, the fact 
that the dreamed-of exports fell be- 
low the mark expected caused the 
release of an enormous number of 
workingmen, most of whom subsist 
meagerly to-day on a Government 
dole; and to such burdens are added 
the enormous Polish military ex- 
perses, rendered necessary by the 
geographical position of Poland be- 
tween Bolshevik Russia and a Ger- 
many antagonistic on account of the 
much debated question of the Cor- 
ridor. 

Besides these difficulties, Poland 
faces a less well-known political and 
religious struggle in Galicia and the 
Ukraine. 

In justice to Marshal Pilsudski 
and to the Cardinals and Bishops of 
Poland, it must be said that they 
originally advocated the granting to 
those provinces of diets, or semi- 
independent governmental assem- 
blies; a provision especially adapted 
to Galicia, where the tradition of 
the former benevolent Austrian 
rule is particularly cherished. But 
unfortunately Russian-schooled Pol- 
ish politicians and anti-Catholic ele- 
ments supported by the all-power- 
ful anti-Catholic associations of 
France succeeded in imposing a 
steam-roller policy which is foster- 
ing a resentful wave of Galician and 
Ukrainian opposition. 

The attempt to force a few Gali- 
cian and most Ukrainian commu- 
nities to discard their ancient Uniat 
Church ritual is one of the worst 
features of the ensuing struggle; for 
the Uniats, or observers of the an- 
cient Byzantine rite who obey the 
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supreme leadership of the Pope, are 
recognized members of the Roman 
Catholic Church; so that it is hard 
to understand why, when the Holy 
Father looks benevolently on their 
form of worship, the civil Polish 
authorities of the Ukraine should 
endeavor to suppress it. 

As far as international politics 
are concerned, Poland supports 
France and the Little Entente. But 
many leading citizens are beginning 
to think that an understanding with 
Germany would improve Polish 
trade considerably; while Germany 
on the other hand, is coming to the 
conclusion that the friendship of 
Poland is more important to Ger- 
man interests than _ ineffectual 
claims on Upper Silesia and the 
Corridor. 

An understanding between Ger- 
many and Poland would further 
Hungary’s hopes to obtain a revi- 
sion of the Treaty of Trianon, 
which wrested three million Mag- 
yars from their mother country and 
placed them under foreign rule; 
Poland, bound to Hungary by cen- 
turies of friendly relations, favors 
such a revision, but is actually un- 
able to sponsor the Hungarian 
cause for fear that Germany would 
take advantage of it to annex Upper 
Silesia and Danzig. 

Czecho-Slovakia is the second 
Slav State created by the Peace of 
Versailles. It is composed of South- 
ern Silesia, Bohemia and Moravia, 
lands of the Czechs proper; Slovakia 
and two sizeable slices of Austrian 
and Hungarian territory. 

The Czechs, rulers of the com- 
bine, are one of the most intelligent 
and progressive races of Europe. 
Unfortunately only about one-third 
of them are Catholics, the remain- 
der being Protestants and agnostics; 
and Czech public opinion is forget- 
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ting very slowly the time when, 
abusing an age-old privilege, the 
Emperor appointed as Titulars of 
Bohemian dioceses, bishops who 
often preferred to keep their orig- 
inal Austrian residences, leaving the 
care of their dependent parishes to 
Czech priests consecrated after only 
a single year of seminary training; 
and the discriminating federal tax- 
ation, which was heavier than in the 
other provinces of the Empire. 
Though enjoying a local semi-inde- 
pendent government like all other 
provinces of the Hapsburg Empire, 
Bohemia was discriminated against 
by the late Emperor Francis Joseph. 

His heir presumptive, Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, who had mar- 
ried a Czech commoner, had prom- 
ised to give Bohemia a new deal. 
The Serbian conspirator who mur- 
dered him at Sarajevo precipitated 
the World War and shattered what 
would have been a period of peace 
and prosperity for all the Danubian 
countries; so that to-day the Czech’s 
natural liking for Austrians as indi- 
viduals is dwarfed by the memory 
of Emperor Francis Joseph’s rule 
and a fear that, by making com- 
mon cause with the Austrian Reich, 
they would eventually slip under 
the control of another Hapsburg 
prince who would revive Francis Jo- 
seph’s policies. 

In this attitude lies the cause of 
all the evils of Danubia, because 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Hun- 
gary represent, as a whole, Catholi- 
cism and the Western trend of 
thought, while the two remaining 
countries of the Danubian Basin, 
Yugoslavia and Roumania, are, on 
the contrary, heirs to the Greek- 
Orthodox, anti-Catholic leaders of 
the former Czarist Empire; and 
Czecho-Slovakia, united with them 
as a member of the Little Entente, 
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insures their supremacy in south- 
eastern European affairs. 

Economically, Czecho- Slovakia 
has nothing to gain from its present 
alliances, because neither Roumania 
nor Yugoslavia offers a_ sizeable 
market for Czecho-Slovak manufac- 
tured products. On the other hand, 
Czecho-Slovakia would fit well in a 
combine with Austria and Hungary 
because it owns the greatest num- 
ber of industrial plants of the for- 
mer Hapsburg Empire, while Aus- 
tria specializes in the manufacture 
of artistic and luxury wares. Hun- 
gary, the agricultural country par 
excellence, furnished in the past 
both Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 
with food products and could do so 
again, buying in return their manu- 
factured goods. 

As in Poland, French Trust Com- 
panies control various industrial 
plants in Czecho-Slovakia; for in- 
stance, the Schneider-Creusot steel 
syndicate holds the greatest number 
of shares of the famed Skoda plants, 
third steel works of Europe and for- 
mer armament factories of the Aus- 
trian Empire. But their failure to 
keep up the standard of business 
prosperity enjoyed by Bohemia and 
Slovakia under Hapsburg rule is 
putting to a severe test the Czech 
sympathy for France; for to-day 
Czecho-Slovakia counts 700,000 un- 
employed out of a total population 
of 14,730,000 inhabitants. 

Besides, on French suggestion al- 
so, the Czech authorities subsidized 
a very extensive farm-development 
which proved a white elephant; be- 
cause to-day, were it not for the pro- 
hibitive import duty, Czechs and 
Slovaks could buy from Hungary 
livestock and all kinds of agricul- 
tural products at half the cost of 
their respective home-raised com- 
modities. 
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On the other hand, fear of Ger- 
many and distrust of Austria and 
Hungary are responsible for the ex- 
tremely efficient, but also very ex- 
pensive, Czech army, which includes 
140,000 men under the colors and 
1,524,000 drilled reserves. 

Lately, perhaps on account of the 
fact that Nazi Germany constitutes 
a menace to Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia alike, the Czech authorities 
seem disposed to throw a bridge to 
the government of Chancellor Doll- 
fuss; but how far that will go re- 
mains a matter of speculation. 

Yugoslavia is the second of the 
three powers constituting the Little 
Entente. The un-Catholic makers 
of the Peace of Versailles formed it 
by placing Catholic Croatia and two 
sizeable strips of Austrian and Hun- 
garian territory under the rule of 
Greek-Orthodox and rather back- 
ward Serbia. 

The Austrians and Hungarians of 
Yugoslavia are by no means recon- 
ciled to their present state; but, be- 
ing protected to a certain extent by 
the minorities clause of the Treaty of 
Trianon, they are not so exposed to 
the full extent of Serbian violence 
as Croatia, which is “a part of Yugo- 
slavia in its entirety and Serbia’s 
partner, and as such out of the 
League’s jurisdiction,” according to 
one of the earliest and most absurd 
decisions of the League of Nations. 

As a result, deprived of the local 
autonomy they enjoyed as a part of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, out- 
raged by the dogmatic, anti-Catholic 
stand of the Greek-Orthodox Church 
of Serbia, and ill-treated in every 
way, the Croats fight the Serbian 
policies at every turn. The feud 
waxes so bitter that it often degen- 
erates into bloody quarrels and gen- 
erally in Croat casualties, for the 
Yugoslavian Government keeps 
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Croat civilians disarmed while it al- 
lows Serbs to carry as many weap- 
ons as they wish. Nor have the 
Croats any Parliamentary or judi- 
ciary redress, because no Croat rep- 
resentative-elect is admitted to the 
judicial bench or the Parliament un- 
less he promises under oath to sup- 
port in every instance the King- 
dom’s policies. 

Yugoslavia has 13,930,000 inhab- 
itants, a mediocre industrial devel- 
opment and fertile agricultural dis- 
tricts which support comfortably 
the peasantry and small land-own- 
ers, but return scanty revenues to 
the Government; in the towns, un- 
employment is rampant. In spite of 
this Yugoslavia keeps a standing 
army of 185,000 men with 2,000,000 
trained reserves. The aims of the 
international policies of Yugoslavia 
are one-sided: inviolability of its 
territory as sanctioned by the Peace 
Treaties, and continuance of the ac- 
tual limitations which keep Austria 
and Hungary helpless. 

Hungary, key-nation of Danubia 
on account of its central position, 
claims to be still a monarchy; ac- 
cording to its ancient Constitution, 
the Sacred Crown of St. Stephen is 
the symbol of the unity of the Mag- 
yar country, and in the absence of a 
king, the royal rights are exercised 
by the regent, but proclaimed in the 
name of the crown. The Govern- 
ment of Hungary is a parliamentary 
one, but the county councils and 
district administrations preserve the 
partial autonomy they enjoyed un- 
der Imperial rule. 

The Treaty of Trianon took from 
Hungary three million inhabitants, 
all its industrialized provinces and 
practically all its rolling stock; 
nevertheless after a troublesome 
post-War period the sounder ele- 
ments of Hungary took the helm 

















and stabilized the country. Smash- 
ing down all speculations detrimen- 
tal to the welfare of the people, they 
kept prices low, utilized the abun- 
dance of agricultural products to 
feed regularly the jobless, and pro- 
vided lodgings for them. The Cath- 
olic clergy, who play an important 
part in all Hungarian activities, 
helped in these successful undertak- 
ings and besides organized the 
workingmen into Christian societies 
which checkmated radicalism at 
every turn, according to the spirit 
of the far-seeing Encyclicals De 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno. 

But, owing to the fact that its in- 
dustrial districts are under foreign 
domination, and its agricultural 
products barred from Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia by an unsurpassa- 
ble tariff wall, Hungary suffers from 
a paralyzing lack of money. 

After 1920, Hungary attempted to 
meet the Allies halfway. But France 
insisted on her preferential treat- 
ment of Yugoslavia and Roumania, 
England remained noncommittal; 
the Italian Government proffered its 
friendly advances and went no fur- 
ther. 

As a result, out of need of the 
support of a major power, Hungary 
lined up its claims of Treaty revi- 
sion beside those of Germany. 

Such a line-up is looked upon 
sympathetically by the Protestant 
third of the population of Hungary, 
who are on the most friendly terms 
with the Catholic majority, but 
fearful of a restoration of the un- 
compromising Catholic Legitimate 
Hapsburg branch; and their atti- 
tude is shared very forcibly by His 
Highness Regent Horthy de Nagy- 
banya and Premier General Goem- 
boes de Jafka, who know that the 
former Empress Zita finds it diffi- 
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cult to forget their opposition to the 
return to the throne of Hungary of 
her late husband, Emperor Charles. 
Both Catholic and Protestant Hun- 
garians are lukewarm toward an 
unconditional union with the Aus- 
trian Republic in its actual unhappy 
financial condition; so that, on the 
whole, the official Hungarian atti- 
tude is that Hungary could do very 
well alone if it could get back the 
provinces wrested from her by the 
Treaty of Trianon. 

Roumania, which got most of 
these provinces, naturally opposes 
at every turn the Hungarian aspira- 
tions. Rich in natural resources, 
with a pleasure-loving ruling class, 
a skeleton government of shrewd 
politicians and a peasant majority 
of inhabitants Easternized by cen- 
turies of Turkish influence, Rou- 
mania is a country of great possi- 
bilities but as yet unsettled in many 
ways. Its Greek-Orthodox State re- 
ligion and the knowledge that its 
present position of power is due to 
the crippled condition of Hungary 
and the difficulties of Austria, make 
of Roumania the natural ally of 
Yugoslavia not of Czecho-Slovakia. 
The latter country would fare much 
better if it could forget its bitterness 
against the Magyars, realize that 
modern Austria has nothing to do 
with the Austria of Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph, and form an economic 
combine with the Austrian Reich 
and the Kingdom of Hungary. Like 
Yugoslavia, Roumania has an army 
out of all proportion to its 17,820,000 
inhabitants: 259,000 men under the 
colors and nearly 2,000,000 trained 
reserves. 

All these countries are faced with 
the latest German plan of conquest, 
which includes two phases: first, a 
commercial agreement, and, later, a 
political lining up. 
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Paradoxically enough, the French 
—the bitterest foes of German ag- 
grandizement-- were the first to 
suggest this scheme to the Germans. 
For it was a high executive of a 
French syndicate who, to reassure 
the Parisian political world, dis- 
turbed by the technocrat warning 
that super-mechanization would 
force governmental changes, made 
a speech concluding thus: 

“Super-mechanization has not yet 
exhausted the buying power of the 
present markets of the world. If 
it should, without going beyond Eu- 
rope itself, we will open new ways 
of communication, work out meth- 
ods of lowering tariff-barriers and 
send our products into numberless 
virtually isolated communities of 
Southern Hungary, Transylvania 
and Bulgaria, whose inhabitants 
now depend on home-made, clumsy 
manufactures, and who will become 
our paying customers of to-mor- 
row.” 

Several Parisian newspapers and 
magazines indorsed this speech 
with articles that demonstrated its 
truth. But while the French con- 
sidered the plan as a possible safety 
valve for the future, the Germans 
took it into immediate cognizance. 

However, the activities of the Ger- 
man experts studying the potential- 
ity of the Southern-Danubian mar- 
kets were interrupted by a momen- 
tous happening: the advent of Hit- 
ler to power. 

Hitler rode to leadership on the 
wave of German resentment against 
the policies of France and England; 
but privately he must be grateful to 
these nations who put the Chancel- 
lorship within his grasp by refusing 
the pleas of the former Catholic 
Chancellor Bruening, who had so far 
succeeded in rescuing his country 
from its post-War chaos that, had 
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France renounced even a fraction 
of the un-Christian war-indemnity 
saddled on Germany by the Peace of 
Versailles, the German people would 
have settled down as an industrious 
Republic within the frame of the 
League of Nations. 

For the German children of 1914- 
1918, who form the majority of the 
German voters of to-day, allege, and 
not unreasonably, that they were 
too young at the time of the War to 
be considered in any way responsi- 
ble for it; that during the four years 
of conflict they fared even worse 
than the children of France on ac- 
count of the Allied blockade which 
starved Germany; and that there- 
fore they do not see why they should 
lead a penurious, joyless existence 
of hard work for the sake of pour- 
ing a steady stream of gold into the 
well-filled Treasury of France, as 
dictated by the reparation proviso 
of the Peace of Versailles. 

But, hasty and impetuous as 
youths are bound to be, they mis- 
take governmental prudence for 
weakness. Hitler, who flattered 
their pride in the destiny and mis- 
sion of Germany and promised them 
everything under the sun, drew 
them in droves around his swastika 
emblazoned flag. 

His call to power by President 
von Hindenburg has been widely 
misunderstood; the truth is that aft- 
er Chancellor Bruening’s resigna- 
tion and during the two short Chan- 
cellorships which followed his rule, 
the youth of Germany lost all con- 
fidence in the Government. Only 
the Catholic Centrist party  re- 
mained steady; but, except in Ba- 
varia, the Centrists constituted a 
minority unable to stem the tide. 
On the other hand the Communists 
were forging ahead rapidly. Exag- 
gerating perhaps the Communist 
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danger, Hindenburg offered the 
Chancellorship to Hitler. At the 
time most of the bureaucrats of the 
Reich reasoned thus: “The Nazis 
are mostly underpaid clerks and 
workmen, and jobless fellows. As 
Chancellor of a Germany whose re- 
sources are exploited to the limit, 
Hitler will be unable to do anything 
for them. As a result the National 
Socialist Party will dissolve and the 
steadier elements will group around 
the flag of the Government and of 
the Conservative parties. To regain 
his prestige Hitler will pester the Al- 
lies with aggressive requests; 
alarmed Europe will eventually ask 
Germany to get rid of him, and pos- 
sibly offer as the price of his doom 
concessions which will strengthen 
the Reich. After that it will be easy 
to get rid of the Communists too.” 

Of course, German Government 
officials and even the Jews them- 
selves did not think that Hitler 
would carry out as Chancellor his 
anti-Semitic campaign threats. 
However, that was the first thing he 
did do as soon as he became the 
chief executive of Germany; and 
with the thousands of lucrative jobs 
wrested from helpless German and 
exiled Jews he rewarded his follow- 
ers. Thus he consolidated his hold 
on the German National Socialist 
Party, and that of the Nazis over 
Germany. 

As far as the international situa- 
tion was concerned, Hitler found 
France busy in opposing Mussolini’s 
bid for European leadership; France 
and the United States estranged by 
the debt question; England and the 
United States engaged in a cour- 
teous but ruthless commercial strug- 
gle, and all the western world 
amazed and worried by the Japa- 
nese seizure of one Chinese province 
after another. 


But, like Von Papen a few months 
before, Hitler was sharply rebuked 
by France and England when he 
said that the return of the African 
possessions lost during the War 
would absorb the excess of German 
population; when he mentioned in a 
few ringing speeches that Upper 
Silesia was basically German, Po- 
land poured a conspicuous number 
of its divisions into the Corridor. 

Unable to force a showdown 
against the highly organized armies 
of France and Poland, and the Eng- 
lish navy, Hitler limited his protests 
to the German withdrawal from the 
League of Nations; but simultane- 
ously the Nazi drive to annex Aus- 
tria at all costs was intensified. 

Now, with such a drive on full 
steam ahead, Hitler offers olive 
branches to France and Poland. 
Contrary to the belief of many skep- 
tics his advances are genuine, for 
the aims of Germany hinge on the 
economic conquest of Danubia and 
the Balkans; a plan which can suc- 
ceed only through the annexation of 
the Austrian ways of communica- 
tion and of Vienna, natural trading 
center of Danubian and southeast- 
ern Europe. 

Paradoxically enough, the Peace 
Treaties which endeavored to render 
Germany helpless not only failed to 
stem the mass-power of its 65,000,- 
000 inhabitants and, as heretofore 
explained, forced Hungary to line 
up with the German Reich; but, by 
crippling Austria and by placing 
hundreds of thousands of Austrians 
within the borders of the French-in- 
fluenced nations of the Little En- 
tente, compelled these German-Aus- 
trian minorities to look to Prussian- 
led Germany as their racial protec- 
tor, and no longer to Austria, which 
had been reduced to the rank of a 
third-class nation. 
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Hence Allied blunders, force of 
circumstances and their own relent- 
less will have built a far flung net- 
work of bases which favor the 
Nazis; but against them stands a 
power stronger than all the ma- 
terialistic forces that are now on the 
Nazi side: the Catholic spirit of the 
Austrian people. 

Actually Austria is a small nation 
without adequate resources. Its few 
thousand soldiers could never be a 
match for any of the armies of its 
five major neighbors. The disas- 
trous years following the World 
War fostered the split-up of the 
Austrian electorate into several po- 
litical parties. To-day the most im- 
portant among them are: 

The Christian, composed mostly 
of small land-owners and peasants, 
thoroughly devoted to Chancellor 
Dollfuss and the mainstay of the 
Government; the Guilds; the ¢x- 
service men and Nationalists, under 
the leadership of Prince Starhem- 
berg; the Socialists, opposition party 
with a strong membership in 
Vienna, but weak in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

The smaller parties are many; 
and among them, those who make 
the headlines on account of their 
virulence, and often of their out- 
rages, are the Soviet-subsidized 
Communists, and the German-sub- 
sidized Nazis of Austria. To make 
matters worse, the Austrian Govern- 
ment will be unable to cut the latter 
off entirely from the influence of 
Berlin, until it shall have found a 
substitute for the large influx of 
German tourists, which insured a 
living for thousands of Austrians up 
to a short time ago. 

Furthermore, other factors mili- 
tate against Austria in its struggle 
to preserve its independence: 
Though devoted to the Government, 
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the Guilds and Starhemberg’s party 
are at loggerheads; the Socialists 
rabidly in opposition; Italy discour- 
ages the union of Austria with Ger- 
many for obvious reasons, but is 
also quietly and firmly opposed to 
a growth of Austria’s power that 
would foster a Danubian confedera- 
tion; the French stick to their policy 
of a Little Entente looking to 
France for support at the expense 
of Austria and Hungary. 

On the other hand the English, 
though loudly condemning the 
“bullying of little Austria by Ger- 
many” do nothing to help effectively 
the Austrian Reich, and see perhaps 
in its difficulties one of those oppor- 
tunities which in the past England 
exploited so well for the furtherance 
of its own interests. 

But, as in the desperate post-War 
years, a devout Catholic is at the 
helm of the Austrian Republic. 
Chancellor Dollfuss, son of God- 
fearing parents, former Austrian 
soldier who gained a commission 
and various decorations by deeds of, 
conspicuous gallantry, shares with 
his illustrious predecessor and 
savior of Austria, the late Monsig- 
nor Seipel, the experience of a 
wound from an ill-advised mur- 
derer’s bullet while engaged in self- 
sacrificing, patriotic work. 

Strong in his faith, he is using as 
a lever the geographical position of 
Austria, the advantages of which 
are so undeniable that many busi- 
ness and banking concerns, after re- 
moving their centers of activity to 
Leibach, now under Italian rule, to 
Czecho-Slovakia and Yugoslavia, 
finally found it expedient to take 
up their headquarters again in 
Vienna. Plain and direct in his ne- 
gotiations, Chancellor Dollfuss re- 
cently dispelled the fear of the 
Czecho-Slovak and Hungarian gov- 
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ernments that Austria contemplated 
a Hapsburg restoration and con- 
cluded with them and with the Poles 
commercial treaties; likewise, he 
succeeded in opening an Italian 
market for some Austrian products, 
such as timber, etc. 

If these treaties bring adequate 
returns and other favorable factors 
make an appearance before Nazi 
pressure and infiltration become too 
heavy for the limit of Austrian re- 
sistance, not only Austria will pre- 
serve its independence, but most 
likely Yugoslavia and Roumania 
will reach a commercial understand- 
ing with Austria and Hungary; and 
eventually all the Danubian coun- 
tries will agree in lowering their 
tariff barriers and reducing the for- 
bidding freight rates by reinstating 
the railway system of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

For, notwithstanding certain po- 
litical considerations, almost every 
intelligent inhabitant of Danubia 
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has come to the conclusion that the 
pre-War economic system was the 
best; as was proved by the pros- 
perity of all the provinces of the late 
Hapsburg Empire, which was thor- 
oughly self-supporting, importing 
only a limited amount of copper, 
cotton, and a few other raw ma- 
terials. So that, without rebuilding 
it politically, all nations born from 
its dissolution should find a friendly 
way of reviving its best features. 

That eventually will be the solu- 
tion of the problems of Danubia; 
and it will mark not only the end 
of the un-Christian march Nach 
Suden,: but also the triumph of the 
Catholic ideals which inspired the 
best features of Danubian civiliza- 
tion. For the sake not only of 
Danubia, but also of all central and 
southeastern Europe, let us hope 
that such a solution may take place 
as quickly as possible, and without 
strife. 

1To the South. 




















FORBEARS OF SOME ENGLISH WORDS' 


By Sister M. ANGELITA, B.V.M. 


HE study of the beginnings of 

the English language is, in its 
initial stages, usually attended with 
many surprises. If you come to it 
with an assemblage of preconceived 
notions, these are likely to be rude- 
ly disturbed as your acquaintance 
with it progresses. There is, per- 
haps also to begin with, the stu- 
dent’s own culpably hazy recollec- 
tion of the chronology of the moth- 
er tongue. Without troubling to 
investigate, you have a comfort- 
able assurance that, in entering 
upon the study of Anglo-Saxon, you 
are going to learn to read Chaucer 
with confident ease and noncha- 
lance, so that no longer will an in- 
ward qualm assail you when, in 
the course of community reading, 
you come across a brief citation, 
such as: 


“Of fustian he weréd a gipoun 
Al bismoteréd with his haber- 
geoun,” 


or, 


“And goon to vigilyes al bifore 
And have a mantel roialliche-y- 
bore.” 


After all, you tell yourself, this is 
only English in archaic dress! 
Once you are used to the quaint 
spelling and have learned a few 
things as to the approved proce- 


iFor typographical reasons, it has been 


necessary in this article to replace the Old 
English characters thorn and eth by English th. 
Likewise, it has been impossible to mark the 
distinction between the hard and palatal c 
and g. 





dure in managing unaccustomed 
stresses, Chaucer is very easy to 
read, you have heard. You may 
even go so far as to confide your 
pleasing anticipations to one of the 
professors, only to have him reply, 
with a scandalized look: 

“Oh, dear, no! Chaucer is Mid- 
dle English. The beginnings of 
Anglo-Saxon are seven or eight 
hundred years before Chaucer's 
time.” 

This does make an impression. 
You seize the first opportunity to 
brush the moss and scour the rust 
off your dates, thereby uncovering 
some interesting facts. And then a 
little later your guilty sense of 
shameful ignorance begins to seem 
only the universal human heritage 
of proneness to error when a fellow- 
student smilingly remarks to you: 

“Now I suppose we'll be reading 
Chaucer.” 

You try not to look shocked, and 
reply patiently and pleasantly: 

“Oh, no! Chaucer is Middle Eng- 
lish. Why, the beginnings of An- 
glo-Saxon are seven or eight hun- 
dren years before his time.” 

Your auditor is, of course, vastly 
impressed with your erudition; and 
so, secretly, are you. 

Then there is the common fal- 
lacy of “the short, round word.” 
Never was there a more deceptive 
phrase. You begin the study with 
the impression that henceforth, in 
your reading of Old English, you 
are to emit brief, explosive mono- 
syllables, like a boy firing off tor- 
pedo caps on the Fourth of July. 
You have read—who has not?—of 


























“Saxon brevity,” of the “blunt Sax- 
on word,” till you conceive of the 
language as made up of staccato 
phrases such as “a trig, smug prig” 
or “a short, smart slap.” You are, 
of course, in line for summary dis- 
illusionment on the latter point, as 
you discover when you first meet 
with gedafenlicre and awurtwallian 
and witodlice and xthelborennesse. 
You find also that “lord” and 
“lamp” and “neighbors” and “citi- 
zens” are simpler than their Saxon 
equivalents, dryhten (with its gut- 
tural h) and leohtfxt and ymbsit- 
tendan and ceastergewaran. Dezgh- 
wamlice seems to you a hopelessly 
unsatisfactory substitute for “daily” 
and mid sarlicum ondwlitan for 
“with a sad face.” 

And if the Saxon word is not al- 
ways short, still less is it round. 
On the contrary, it is too often 
knobby and many-angled, as diffi- 
cult a mouthful to manage as might 
be a small, irregular polyhedron, 
and apt to stick fast, like a fish- 
bone, and impede your utterance. 
It may not be at all formidable to 
look at, but when it challenges your 
unaccustomed vocal organs to sin- 
gle combat, you are not unlikely to 
go down in inglorious defeat. You 
wrestle singly and successively 
with innocent-seeming words like 
westm and scop and thee and adl 
and wilencu. Having vanquished 
these after several bouts, you go on 
more confidently, only to be routed 
horse, foot, and dragoons, by un- 
gewunelic and gecneordnesse and 
unforwandiendlice. 

But if the Anglo-Saxon words are 
not themselves short, they have, it 
is soon evident, left us as a herit- 
age the great majority of the terse, 
clipped monosyllables of our Eng- 
lish speech. Shorn of prefix and 
suffix, softened and telescoped by 
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phonetic changes, worn by the ero- 
sion of the centuries, they have 
come down to us in more compact 
and simple form, yet bearing the 
ineradicable marks of their ances- 
try. “Bliss” and “bless” and “bind” 
and “bite,” “child” and “choke” 
and “clap,” “deal” and “deem” and 
“dim” and “dull” and “dark,” 
“shape” and “shoot” and “shear,” 
“teach” and “tread,” “wan” and 
“wane” and “war” and “wit” and 
“wise,” and a host of others—they 
have come down to us pared to the 
quick of their quintessential mean- 
ing, blunt of sound, clear of sense, 
terse, swift, homely, the elemental 
stuff of daily speech for the child 
and the plain man and the busy 
worker. 

And they have more than brevity 
to recommend them. For we are 
not long in discovering that the 
language has a personality, and a 
most interesting one. It is not like 
the sonorous periods of the Latin, 
it is true, or the austere and noble 
dignity of the Greek (which the 
ear, having once truly heard, is 
haunted by). Still less does it re- 
semble the crisp, nervous vigor of 
the French, or the liquid melody of 
Spanish or Italian. It has most 
kinship, naturally with its maternal 
grandmother, the Germanic, and its 
modern grandchild, the present-day 
English. But, to whatever we liken 
it, a personality of its own, dis- 
tinct, individual, arresting, we can- 
not deny to it. 

For a language, whatever it may 
eventually become, is always in the 
first instance a living thing—called 
forth to satisfy human needs, 
framed to express human thoughts 
and emotions. It has been shaped 
by living lips and tongues, quick 
with life and joy, or slow and 
heavy with grief, stammering with 
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impatience or bashfulness. It has 
been carved by precise and logical 
statesmen; softened by twilight lull- 
abies; warped to crude form by ig- 
norance or weakness; clipped to the 
terse requirements of the day’s 
work in mart and town; chipped to 
the jargon of impatient youth; 
robbed of its edges and corners by 
inept childish tongues; rubbed to 
smoothness and roundness by the 
daily need of the sovereign com- 
mon people. 

These same rugged syllables, 
then, that confront us on the pages 
of Old English grammar and read- 
er, Alfred used to proclaim his sage 
laws. Athelstan and Edmund Iron- 
side and Harold hurled them in 
fierce challenge to Dane and Nor- 
man. Scop and gleeman turned 
them to sturdy music. A®lfric and 
Wulfstan shaped them to the praise 
of God. Edmund softened them to 
his wooing of the beautiful AZlfgiva, 
and Ethelbald fashioned rude songs 
of them for his lady light o’ love. 
Wamba wrought them to quip and 
jest for the entertainment of Cedric 
and fair Rowena; or, if not he, then 
some other fool, for some other 
thane and lady. 

Such a tongue, as it must, has 
come down to us with the aroma 
and tang of actual living from the 
thousands who have loved and bat- 
tled and prayed in it. Such a lan- 
guage, when it reaches us, has be- 
come a tapestry heavy with intri- 
cate and overlaid design of the life 
of the people who fashioned it, 
richly brocaded with their thought 
and fancy. Their history having 
been what it was, we may expect 
their speech to be such as we find 
it—blunt, rugged, sometimes crude, 
sometimes harsh; but downright, 
forthright, robust, and quick with 
life. 
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But it is a tongue which reveals 
its full resources only on longer ac- 
quaintance, and after patient and 
friendly study. If it appears at 
first sight gnarled, angular, and 
crabbed, what a kindly face does it 
show on further acquaintance! 
What homely strength and com- 
pression does it lend to the very 
commonplaces of everyday conver- 
sational exchange! With how many 
brief, trenchant words has it en- 
riched our English vocabulary! 
How much of color and pictur- 
esqueness has it added to our 
speech, how much of piquant flav- 
or, how much of simple tenderness! 
On the count of picturesqueness, 
let us remember that “the fire on 
the hearth” is pure Saxon (OE. fyr 
and heorth). So is “the kettle on 
the hob” (OE. cetel and hobb). So 
is “the thatched roof” (OE. thzxc, 
from theccan to cover, and hrof, 
roof). So is “the Yule log,” at least 
in part; for while “log” comes orig- 
inally from the Icelandic, it has 
been preserved to us through the 
Old English, and Yule is unmixed 
Saxon (geol, December). 

For succinct and racy speech 
that smacks of the soil, the Old 
English has given us such expres- 
sive words as “grim” and “grum,” 
“gripe” and “grasp” and “grope,” 
“bleak” and “blithe” and “buxom,” 
“claw” and “clutch” and “cram,” 
“reek” and “drip” and “dribble” 
and “drench,” “quick” and “quake,” 
“slip” and “slide” and “shuffle” and 
“splotch,” “trim” and “taut” 
(though about the latter there is 
some doubt), “tug” and “drag,” 
“wan” and “wanton.” To “hobnob” 
is good Saxon (habban, to have, 
and nabban, to have not, from ne— 
habban). So also are “shipshape” 
and “slipshod” and “shillyshally.” 
How much poorer would our lan- 























guage be, deprived of such vivid 
descriptive terms as “lank” and 
“lithe” and “leer,” “stiff’ and 
“stark,” “sneak” and “slink,” “grit” 
and “pluck,” “fumble” and “grovel” 


and “huddle,” “gangling” and 
“hulking,” “smirk” and “smear” 
and “smirch,” “churlish” and 


“clever” and “crafty” and “cun- 
ning,” “chaffer” and “haggle”! It 
was our Saxon forefathers, too, who 
first called a social outcast a 
“wreck,” and a group a “gang,” 
and a tale a “yarn.” Many of our 
modern slang phrases are of honor- 
able Saxon descent, as witness 
“nut” and “stunt” and “flapper” 
and “slacker” and “wire-pulling.” 
Even the belligerent “Wets” and 


“Drys” of our stormy 1932 politics | 


must trace a common ancestry in 
the Old English. 

When we turn to the vocabulary 
of the emotions, we are again aware 
of a very real debt to the tongue of 
Alfred and Alcuin. It has given us 
a goodly list of simple and vital 
words, so direct and homely that 
they well-nigh acquit themselves by 
their very form of the charge of 
sentimentality. Such are “father” 
and “mother” and “brother” and 
“sister” (though these had kindred 
Germanic forms) ; “dear” and “darl- 
ing,” “house” and “hearth” and 
“home,” “love” and “soul” and 
“heaven”—knit, every one of them, 
into the very warp and woof of our 
English speech. (And “warp” and 
“woof,” by the way, are genuine 
Saxon themselves.) 

A further interesting fact with 
regard to the Old English tongue, 
Professor March calls attention to 
in his Thesaurus Dictionary of the 
English Language. 


“When the language was young,” 
he says, “and uninfluenced by other 
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languages, it had the power of 
growing words within itself; that 
is, of building new words upon its 
own native roots. All words so 
grown have a family likeness. Take 
byrnan, to burn, as an example. 
This root gives us ‘brimstone’ 
(burnt stone); ‘brown’ (burnt 
color); ‘brunt’ (heat or shock of 
battle); ‘brand’ (burnt in, also a 
piece of wood on fire); ‘brindle’ 
(dark color on gray ground, as if 
branded). This power of English 
to grow its own words ceased after 
the Norman Conquest (1066). When 
a new word was needed after that 
period, it was found handier to take 
an old and somewhat ready-made 
word from the French (Norman), 
Latin, or Greek, and give it a place 
in our language.” 


Meiklejohn, in his The English 
Language, gives us a long list of 
words and their derivatives, as ex- 
amples of their power of growth 
within the language. A study of 
such words yields a wealth of in- 
teresting relationships, and has a 
tendency to improve our usage in 
the matter of precision. Here are 
a few from Meiklejohn’s list: 

Beatan, to strike, from which 
come beat, bat, battle, beetle (for 
pestle), batter (page Babe Ruth and 
Aunt Jemima!); beorgan, to shel- 
ter, and from it, bury, borrow, burg, 
borough, harbor, harbinger; brecan, 
to break, with its derivatives, 
break, breakers, brake, bracken, 
breach, brick, brook, brittle; cea- 
pian, to buy, which gives us cheap, 
cheapen, chop, chap, chapman, 
chapbook, chaffer; faran, to go, from 
which we have far, fare (noun and 
verb), welfare, ferry, ford; fengan, 
to catch, whence come fang, finger, 
newfangled; feower, four, which 
gives us not only four, fourteen, 
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and forty, but farthing and firkin; 
gyrdan, to surround, from which 
we have gird, girdle, garden, yard, 
and vineyard; galan, to sing, with 
such diverse descendants as gale, 
yell, and nightingale; hebban, to 
raise, from which are derived heave, 
heavy, heaven; scieran, to cut, with 
its long train of kindred, shear, 
share (in ploughshare), sheer, 
shire, scar, scare, score, sharp, 
short, shirt, skirt, shred, scrip, and 
scrap; stigan, to climb, from which 
we get stair, stile, stirrup and sty. 

It becomes increasingly evident 
as we proceed that it is the histori- 
cal study of the language which 
most rewards our search. It will 
be interesting, then, to take a few 
typical Old English words and trace 
down their life history in the course 
of centuries, noting the vicissitudes 
each has undergone, with the re- 
sulting changes of outward form 
and of social status. 

“Churl” (OE. ceorl), for instance, 
in its earliest significance meant 
only a male human being, a man, 
especially as the correlative to wife. 
So we find it used in the Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels of a. pv. 1000, where, 
in John, iv., 17, we read: Well thou 
sayest that thou hast no husband 
(ceorl), for truly thou hast had five 
husbands (fif ceorlas). Later, in 
the Old English constitution, it 
meant a man simply as such, with- 
out rank; a member of the third 
and lowest order of freemen. We 
find it in this sense in the Old Eng- 
glish Chronicle; and in 1630, Ris- 
don, in his Survey of Devonshire, 
says: “The Saxons . . . made three 
divisions of freemen; to wit—an 
earl, a thane, and a churl.” After 


1066, we find it used to indicate a 
tenant in pure villeinage, a serf or 
bondman, this being the position to 
which most of the Saxon ceorlas 
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were reduced after the Norman con- 
quest. So we read in Langland’s 
Piers Plowman (1377): “For may 
no cherle chartre make, ne his catel 
selle withouten leve of his lorde.” 
At about the same period and later, 
we meet the word in the sense of a 
countryman, a peasant. In subse- 
quent periods, however, we see il 
fallen to baser uses, and employed 
generally as a term of reproach; 
e.g., base fellow, villain. Thus 
Burns makes use of it in “Meg o’ the 
Mill”: “She’s left the guid fellow 
and ta’en the churl.” 

In modern times, it signifies 
usually a rude, lowbred fellow. 
“Unmannerly churl!” exclaims 
Sibyl, in Disraeli’s novel of that 
name. The word has another, but 
not more complimentary. significa- 
tion, to indicate one who is sordid 
or stingy, a miser. Deloney, in Jack 
Newberry, thus employs it: (He) 
“was not at any time found a churl 
of his purse.” And from these sev- 
eral meanings of the noun come 
the verbs “churl,” to take a hus- 
band, to wive; and to play the churl 
or niggard, to begrudge, to grumble 
at, act rudely toward. And so, 
“churlish,” which once would have 
stood for “manly,” or, at worst, 
“untitled,” has fallen from its hon- 
orable Saxon estate, and signifies 
“rude, miserly, ill-natured.” 

“Dole” (OE. dal) was first used 
in the sense of “the state of being 
divided; division.” From this was 
an easy transfer to the meaning “a 
part or portion,” another long obso- 
lete sense of the word, except in a 
few technical terms. Thus, in min- 
ing, it means a portion of ore; in 
surveying, a portion of a common 
or undivided field, from which 
came the term, “dole-meadow.” And 
in this sense it persisted in the 
nineteenth century as a portion con- 




















ventionally fixed for sale, a “lot.” 
A Doncaster tradesman’s bill, in 
1887, makes mention of “several 
hundred doles of superior Wake- 
field worsted.” 

The next signification which the 
word took on was that of a portion 
allotted to one, or belonging to one 
by right. By a short and easy step 
from this, it then acquired the 
meaning of “portion or lot in life, 
fate, destiny.” In this sense Shake- 
speare uses it in Henry IV.: “Happy 
man be his dole, say I!” By the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, it had come to have the sig- 
nificance of “the dealing out of 
gifts, especially food or money given 
in charity.” So we read of “the 
dole-penny given to all persons re- 
siding in this parish,” and of “a 
charity school and a dole every 
Sunday of twenty-one two-penny 
loaves.” By a very slight extension 
of meaning, the word came to stand 
for that which was so distributed. 
Hence, by a satiric, but not wholly 
unveracious interpretation of chari- 
ty as commonly practiced, came 
the connotation, sparingly “doled 
out.” A curious specific meaning 
also occurs in seventeenth and 
eighteenth century writings. Holme, 
in his Armoury, thus defines the 
word in 1688: “Dole is the reward 
of a Roe-Buck, given to the 
hounds.” 

“Doom” (OE. dom) underwent 
similar transformations. In_ the 
first instance, it signified that which 
is set up, a statute, a law, or enact- 
ment. (It was so used also as a 
suffix in the form -dom.) So #I- 
fric used it in his version of the 
Old Testament; and Green tells us 
that “the first Dooms of London 
provided especially for the recovery 
of cattle.” In Bede’s History, we 


find it standing for a judgment or 
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sentence, formally pronounced, 
though the word did not at that 
time necessarily have the adverse 
sense which later attached to it. 


“Then was that golden 
doome of al 
Graunted to her,” 


belt by 


writes Spenser in the Faerie Queene. 
At this date, also, it had the mean- 
ing of power or authority to judge, 
and so it is used in the Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels, and by Wycliffe, in 
1382, in his version of John, vi., 22: 
“Neither the fader iugeth any man, 
but hath given al the dom to the 
sone.” 

Relaxing the rigidity of its sig- 
nificance somewhat, “doom” came 
to mean merely personal or private 
judgment, opinion. Chaucer so uses 
it in the Monk’s Tale: 


“As to my doom, 
Thou art a maister when thou art 
at hoom.” 


At the same period, we find it in 
a transferred sense, as the faculty 
of judging, discrimination, discern- 
ment. Other transferred meanings 
contemporary with this sound 
strange to modern ears, as when it 
occurs in the sense of justice or 
equity. “Thou shalt swere in 
trouthe, in doom, and in _ right- 
wisnesse,” says Chaucer again in 
the Parson’s Tale. And Foxe, in his 
Book of Martyrs, writes quaintly: 
“David in the Sauter saith: Blessed 
beth they that done dome and right- 
fulness.”” One other obsolete use is 
interesting; that of a judge, as when 
Arnolde writes (1502): “Primate 
and chefe dome of cristen men.” 
In the seventeenth century, we 
meet “doom” in the sense of irre- 
vocable destiny, fate (and usually 
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of adverse fate); although Pope 
wrote, as late as 1725: 


“Such, happy Nestor! was thy glori- 
ous doom.” 


It is easy to see how, from this sig- 
nification, arose the more specific 
ones of the Last Judgment (now 
chiefly in Macbeth’s phrase, “the 
crack of doom”), the last day of 
one’s life, or any fateful day. 

We shall find some surprises 
awaiting us when we reconstruct 
the biography of the familiar word 
“soul” (OE. sawol, sawel). Its 
earliest meaning, that of the princi- 
ple of life in men and animals, oc- 
curs in the manuscript of Beowulf, 
and is still in common usage. So, 
too, is a contemporary use as the 
spiritual part of man, in contrast 
with the purely physical. We are all 
familiar, too, with its signification 
as “the emotional part of man’s na- 
ture”; as in Scott’s oft-quoted 


“Breathes there the man with soul 
so dead?” 


Other well-known meanings are 
those of “a disembodied spirit’; 
“the personification of a quality,” 
as in the phrase, “the soul of 
honor”; and “the inspirer or leader 
of a cause or movement,” as, “He 
was the soul of the European coali- 
tion.” 

We are not surprised, perhaps, 
to find the word “soul” signifying 
“intellectual power, or high de- 
velopment of the mental faculties”; 
as when Lytton writes, in Pelham, 
“The women love soul, Monsieur. 
Something intellectual . . . always 
attracts them.” But who would 


have thought to find it in some of 
its later uses? 
cried out, 


When Gratiano 
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“Not on thy soul, but on thy sole, 
harsh Jew,” 


what did he mean by “soul”? A 
dissolute fellow? Or the bore of a 
cannon? Or the lungs of a goose? 
Or the sound-post of a violin? Be- 
cause all these meanings attached 
to “soul” at one time or another in 
its career. “A Soule, or lover of 
Brandy,” is the definition given in 
the Dictionary of Cant, in 1770. “I 
find . . . the soul or bore to be one 
inch out of place,” writes Sturmy 
in the Mariner’s Magazine, in 1669. 
“One of his favorite tidbits,” says 
Banks, in the Manchester Man 
(1876), “was that spongy lining of 
a goose’s frame known as the soul.” 
“The object of this prop, called the 
sound-post or ‘soul’ of the violin, 
is . . . to make the face and back 
vibrate in exact unison,” says 
Brewer in his work called Sound. 

“Silly” (OE. szlig, fortunate, from 
sel, happy), too, had many meta- 
morphoses in its progress down the 
centuries. Now the reverse of flat- 
tering, it had, in its first youth, 
none but the most auspicious mean- 
ings attached to it. It signified, at 
that time, “deserving of pity or 
compassion”; and this usage still 
survives in the north of England 
and in Scotland. It was to this first 
unspoiled denotation that Aline Kil- 
mer returned in her touching lines, 
“To a Silly Poor Soul.” 


“Will God not make you clean and 
whole 

And Christ receive your silly poor 
soul?” 


From this meaning were derived 
very easily and naturally the kin- 
dred ones of “helpless, defenseless,” 
and a little later of “weak, feeble, 
or frail.” Still later, and again by 
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an easy stage, it had progressed to 
“insignificant or trifling.” In this 
sense Herbert used it in “Sighs and 
Grones,” in The Temple (1633): 


“Thou only art the mightie God, 
I but a sillie worm.” 


Other obsolete seventeenth century 
meanings were: “scanty, meager” 
(“We found but silly shelter,” says 
Jackson, in 1613); “humble or low- 
ly”; and “unlearned, unsophisti- 
cated” (“Socrates . . . found Philos- 
ophy in silly Tradesmen,” again 
writes Herbert, in A Priest to the 
Temple). A kindred meaning of 
the same period was that of “plain, 
or homely,” as applied to things; 
e. g., “Before the invention of 
Printing, the onely means of pre- 
serving good Arts . . . was by this 
silly instrument, the Pen” (Guil- 
lim, Heraldry, 1660). Again we see 
“silly” used to signify “weakly or 
ailing”; as when Scott writes, in 
The Heart of Midlothian, “Your 
health seems but silly.” 

Not till the latter part of the 
eighteenth century does “silly” ap- 
pear with a disparaging meaning. 
By that time it had acquired the 
signification of “lacking in common 
sense, foolish, empty-headed”; also, 
“feeble-minded or imbecile’; and 
in the next century, we meet it in 
the sense of “stunned or dazed, as 
by a blow” (chiefly in the phrase, 
“knocked silly”). Two curious 
nineteenth-century specific uses are 
found in England: “the silly sea- 
son”—in fashionable society, the 
months of August and September, 
when the newspapers supplied the 
lack of real news by articles on 
trivial topics; and “silly-point,” a 
position in cricket, whose descrip- 
tion, we can but hope, is clear to 
English readers. 
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We are all familiar with “stead” 
(OE. stede, place or town) in its 
modern meanings of “a property or 
estate” (cf. farmstead), “a site for 
a building” (homestead), and “the 
framework for the bedding” (bed- 
stead). We know it, too, in the 
sense of “the place or function of 
another.” “And hang some curious 
cobweb in its stead,” says Pope, in 
the Dunciad, in 1728. But do we 
know that originally “stead” meant 
merely “standing still or stoppage, 
as opposed to motion”? So Z£lfric 
used it in his Homilies (a. pv. 1000). 
By Chaucer’s time, it had come to 
mean “a point or tract in space.” 
When Spenser used it in the 
Faerie Queene, it was in the sense 
of “a particular locality”; and 
about the same time, it had also 
the meaning of “the place designat- 
ed by the context,” and of “an in- 
habited place, as a city, town, or 
village.” Just at that period, too, 
it was beginning to take on its 
modern signification of “an estate 
or farm.” In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we find Drayton using it to 
signify “a military position”; e. g., 
“So strong a stead, so fortified by 
nature.” 

But how many of us know that 
at one time or another in its his- 
tory, “stead” had the acceptation 
of “a definite spot in a surface, es- 
pecially in the human body”? (“In 
many stedys they were wounded.” 
Malory, Morte d’Arthur, 1485.) Or 
of “a mark, imprint, or vestige”? 
(“On the trampled clay and mud 
there were the steads of naked 
feet.” Crockett, Gray Man, 1896.) 
Or of “a space of time”? (“Would 
not let her rest a little stead.” 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, 1596.) Or 
of “a passage in Scripture or other 
writing”? (“And tharfor or in an 
uther sted he says,” etc. Nisbet, 
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New Testament in Scottish, 1520.) 
And from “stead” also come its de- 
rivatives, “instead,” in the place 
(stead) of; “steadfast,” firm, fixed, 
or fast in its place; steadily, etc. 

“Clerk” (OE. cleric, clerc, from 
Latin clericus, through OF. clerc) 
is another English word with a curi- 
ous history. It is obviously of Latin 
origin, adopted into the English, no 
doubt, after the advent of the Ro- 
man missionaries. At that time it 
signified, as “cleric” still does, a 
man in sacred orders, a clergyman. 
Murray gives the following expla- 
nation of the origin of its present- 
day acceptation: 

“As the scholarship of the Mid- 
dle Ages was practically limited to 
the clergy, and these persons per- 
formed all the writing, notarial, 
and secretarial work of the time, 
the name ‘clerk’ came to be equiva- 
lent to ‘scholar,’ and especially ap- 
plicable to a notary, secretary, re- 
corder, accountant, or penman. The 
last has come to be the ordinary 
sense, all the others being either 
archaic, historical, formal, or con- 
textual.” 

Then there are “knight” (OE. 
cniht) and “knave” (OE. cnafa), 
which in King Alfred’s time had 
precisely the same _ signification, 
that of “a male child, a boy or 
youth.” But how different has been 
their history! As so often happens 
with flesh-and-blood youths, from 
a common starting-point they have 
progressed in opposite directions, 
the one mounting steadily upward, 
the other going downhill. “Knight” 
ascended by the following stages: 
A boy, youth, or lad; a boy or lad 
employed as an attendant or serv- 
ant; a military servant or follower 
of the king; the attendant of a 
lady, or her champion in the 
tournament; a military order or 
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rank; an order of the nobility. 
And here are the gradual steps of 
“knave’s” decline: A male child, or 
boy; a boy or lad employed as a 
servant; hence a menial, one of low 
condition; an unprincipled man, a 
base and crafty rogue. The psy- 
chology of this last definition 
would seem to have been that what 
was deemed an ignoble occupation 
connoted an ignoble character. 
And thus, at the end of the jour- 
ney, we find the two terms, once 
interchangeable, at opposite ends of 
the scale, and serving when used in 
combination, to point a_ striking 
contrast. 

The list might be prolonged in- 
definitely, if time permitted. So, 
too, it would repay the student, by 
greatly enriching the connotations 
of English words, to associate these 
words as much as possible with 
their primitive meanings. Thus we 
find that herfest originally meant, 
not “harvest,” but “autumn”; and 
then, by metonymy, came to stand 
for the fruits of autumn. “Dream” 
signified joy, or the noise of rejoic- 
ing. (Had the Saxons none but 
happy dreams?) “Havoc” was a 
hawk. “Soth” was truth; hence our 
phrase, “in sooth.” 


But not for vocabulary alone are 
we indebted to our Saxon forefa- 
thers. It is an important principle 
that Professor Krapp lays down in 
his scholarly work, The Knowledge 
of English, when he states that, 
among the factors which tend to 
develop national unity and strength, 
the importance of a distinguished 
and admired written literature can 
scarcely be exaggerated. The strip- 
ling Alfred, then, turning from 
hawk and hound and the glories of 
the summer day, to bend with 
weary patience over the cryptic 
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characters of some old manuscript; 
the far-sighted king, deliberately 
taking time from the affairs of 
court and camp to transcribe Latin 
documents, was laying broad and 
deep the foundations of national 
unity and independence for Eng- 
land and the English-speaking 
races. What matter that he did 
not know, as he toiled over his la- 
borious transcriptions, that Magna 
Charta was virtually being written 
then, and the Petition of Right, and 
the Declaration of Independence? 

“When Alfred closed his reign,” 
says Terry, “English prose had 
been born, and the English mind 
had received an inspiration which 
it was not to lose until it emerged 
into the full day of the modern 
era.” 

But Alfred was himself, in no 
slight degree, molded by those who 
had gone before him. In no mecha- 
nistic or behavioristic sense we say 
it, but having due regard to the in- 
fluence of heredity and of a proud 
tradition. Ethelbert and Ina and 
Pena, Edilhun, with his golden 
dragon and his invincible brand, 
Edwin and Ethelwulf, had each 
spun a thread of the complex fab- 
ric of Alfred’s character. Even Ar- 
thur and Lancelot, from the far-off, 
cloudy days of myth and legend, 
may, through old tale and folklore, 
have wrought in him, and Gawain 
and the Green. Knight have contend- 
ed for his soul. 

And these and the things for 
which they stood have influenced 
us, too, here in our faraway corner 
of space and time. Tawny-haired 
warriors, laughing through their 
fair beards as they rode joyously to 
battle against overwhelming odds, 
have sent their bravery and their 
laughter echoing down the cen- 
turies. Proud dead ladies, their 
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fair Saxon heads laid low in dust, 
have not ceased from their quiet 
tombs to influence, not only the 
sounds that fall from our lips, but 
the thoughts we think, the aspira- 
tions we strive for, and the faiths 
we live by. Courage they have left 
us, and the spirit of adventure, and 
fierce patriotism; pride, it is true, 
but a pride having a large admix- 
ture of the sense of personal dig- 
nity which makes for sturdy self- 
respect; laughter and the joy of life 
and the fresh sense of wonder. A 
rugged loyalty they have be- 
queathed to us, and robust affec- 
tions, the love of a man for his 
country, of a man for a maid, of a 
man for his friend. Reverence, too, 
for things sacred, with the capacity 
for awe, though not unmixed with 
a touch of superstition; respect for 
maid and wife and mother. Un- 
chastity there was among them, as 
there must often be among a fierce 
and primitive people. But they did 
not, like their effete descendants, 
glory in their shame; and he would 
have been a hardy prophet indeed 
who ventured to urge upon them 
seriously the high excellence of free 
love or companionate marriage. For 
they had a sense of values which, 
despite savage impulses and sallies 
of passion, saw with remarkable 
clearness and simplicity the true re- 
lations of things. 

Other legacies they have left us 
which we might more easily have 
spared; among them, an egocentric 
tendency in politics and govern- 
ment, an overbearing love of domi- 
nance, which has persisted as a cu- 
rious dual strain in the English 
blood. As a result of this, we have 
witnessed for some centuries, a 
strange historical paradox. On the 
one hand, we have had a strong and 
free people, tenacious of its rights, 
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slowly struggling toward an ideal of 
personal liberty, and gradually 
evolving a constitutional govern- 
ment which represents the triumph 
of the rights of the common man 
over the privileged classes. And on 
the other hand, we have seen this 
same nation refusing to others what 
it so eagerly coveted for itself, and 
in its treatment of its colonies and 
dependencies exhibiting to the 
world a very travesty of justice; as 
witness the case of Ireland and 
Scotland and the American colo- 
nies and South Africa, not to 
speak of other matters which may 
be too recent to allow us a proper 
perspective for forming our judg- 
ment. 

Yet we cannot be unmindful of 
our debt to the Anglo-Saxon found- 
ers of our English tradition, not 
only for what they personally 
wrought, but for the whole literary 
development which has followed 
from that beginning. The little 
stream, swelled in course of time 
by numerous foreign tributaries, 
has become a mighty river whose 
current has borne to us, from the 
far-off past, a precious cargo. The 
Soviet State would have found a 
tougher resistance to its tenets of 
communism and free love, its rejec- 
tion of religion and patriotism and 
family, with an English-speaking 
race, which had Shakespeare and 
Milton and Lovelace and Crashaw in 
its literary tradition. The Russian 
peasantry had not a centuries-old 
heritage of such literature as: 
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“Let all the ends thou aim’st at be 
Thy God’s, thy country’s, and 
truth’s,” 


or, 


“Breathes there the man with soul 
so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
‘This is my own, my native land!’” 


or, 


“I could not love thee, dear, so 
much, 
Loved I not honor more,” 


or, 


“Follow the Christ, the King! 
Live pure, speak true, right wrong, 
follow the King— 
Else, wherefore born?” 


We who have learned, even from 
the days of nursery tales and Third 
Reader, to vibrate in sympathy with 
the stir of great movements, to feel 
ourselves one with great causes, to 
thrill with the contact of high 
ideals, must go back far indeed to 
disentangle the complicated threads 
of a great tradition’s weaving. Try 
to take God and patriotism and 
honor and the common weal and 
home from the hearts of the people, 
and you must first tear from them 
the English language that has 
helped to mold our thought since 
we stammered our first syllables at 
our mother’s knee. 
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DID GOUNOD COMPOSE “FAUST” ? 





By GeorcGeE CECIL 


VER since the production of 
Faust, in 1859, at the Théatre 
Lyrique, Paris, this fine opera has 
been ascribed to Gounod. His name 
figured on the title-page of the orig- 
inal score, and he accepted the con- 
gratulations of learned academi- 
cians and leading musicians, all of 
whom declared that, if the first per- 
formance had fallen somewhat flat, 
the work nevertheless was a most 
notable achievement. The music 
critics of the period referred to the 
advance made by Gounod since his 
Sapho faced the ordeal by criticism 
eight years previously. “It might 
have been the work of another com- 
poser,” wrote a sarcastic and far- 
seeing contributor to the Paris mu- 
sical papers. At the suggestion of 
the seconds whom the aggrieved 
Gounod forthwith dispatched to his 
traducer, a full apology was forth- 
coming, considered at length, and 
eventually accepted. Thus was hon- 
or satisfied. 

Five decades rolled by without 
anyone daring to question Gounod’s 
right to be considered the composer 
of Faust. Then, at the end of the 
late War, the subject was revived, 
again to be dropped. Recently, how- 
ever, two elderly Parisians, who 
profess to have known Gounod, de- 
clare that a poor student composed 
Faust and invited the “Master” to 
pass judgment on the score. Ac- 
cording to the story, the winner of 
the Prix de Rome retained the 
manuscript for a considerable pe- 
riod, and (upon the young man de- 
veloping madness and being incar- 





cerated in a lunatic asylum) put his 
own name to it. Such is the tale. 

The French papers, in discussing 
the allegation, take opposite sides. 
Those which possess competent 
writers make out a bad case for 
Gounod, declaring that he was in- 
capable of producing anything half 
so good as Faust. Others regard 
the attack as unjustifiable. 

All who understand music will 
doubtless admit that every compos- 
er has a musical idiom. They may, 
with age, make progress, and thus 
improve upon it, Verdi furnishing 
an especially shining example, and 
Wagner another. But the idiom re- 
mains: the new style more or less 
reflects the old. Gounod’s Sapho 
contains no hint of the coming 
Faust, while his Philémon et Baucis 
and La Reine de Saba, which fol- 
lowed close upon Faust, are singu- 
larly unlike the last named, Their 
immediate successors, Mireille, La 
Colombe and Roméo et Juliette, go 
to prove that, if Gounod really com- 
posed Faust, genuine inspiration 
came to him only once during a not 
particularly distinguished career. 
Nor do La Nonne Sanglante, Cing- 
Mars, Le Médecin malgré lui, 
Polyeucte, Le Tribut de Zamora, 
Maitre Pierre and Georges Dandin 
support the claims of Gounod’s par- 
tisans. A single act of Faust is 


worth all these operas put together. 

The nearest approach to Faust is 
Roméo et Juliette, which—in parts 
—suggests the same authorship. 
Portions of the music, however, are 
on a par with the above enumerated 
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works; others, happily, are suffi- 
ciently alluring to have kept Roméo 
et Juliette before the public since 
1867. In Paris and throughout the 
French provinces it still pleases. 
The manuscript score of Faust, 
like that of most old-time operas, 
has long since disappeared, unless 
some interested person, loath to un- 
veil the mystery, declines to pro- 
duce the instructive sheets. A nona- 
genarian Parisienne, who recently 
died, assured her musical friends 
that, when the authorship of Faust 
was first in doubt, an ignorant serv- 
ant threw the manuscript onto a 
rubbish heap. The bonne had been 
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ordered to get rid of newspapers 
and other dusty litter, and, being 
unable to read, she treated the valu- 
able (perhaps telltale) sheets as 
waste paper. The score may have 
floated on the Seine, to finally sink. 

Meanwhile, the original libretto 
of Faust is to be seen in the well 
arranged Saint-Saéns museum at 
Dieppe. Unfortunately, the neatly 
written contents of the little book 
throw no light on the question 
which is now vexing Gounod’s 
supporters. A study of the com- 
poser’s other scores alone enables 
intelligent musicians to form con- 
clusions. 


TO THE NEWLY ORDAINED 


JOHN DESMOND SHERIDAN 


UT yesterday and he was one of us 
Sharing the tumult of our boyish ways— 
And now he is a priest through all his days. 


His late-anointed hands are wet with sacrifice, 


His whispered breath 


Can summon Christ again to mystic death— 


He is a priest for ever. 


Let not this glory dim, O Lord, 


This fervor fade; 


Always remember him 


Whom Thou hast made 


Thine Own anointed, 


Keep his heart 


From all the dust of earth apart, 
And let Thy teeming comfort ever be 


Strength to his frailty. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


A MODERN MIRACLE PLAY 


“7~F the nature of the soul, let 

me speak briefly and in a fig- 
ure—a pair of winged horses and a 
charioteer. . The right hand 
horse is upright and cleanly made; 
he has a lofty neck and an aquiline 
nose; he is a lover of honour and 
modesty and temperance and the 
follower of true glory. The other 
is a crooked lumbering animal, put 
together anyhow; he has a short 
thick neck: he is flat faced and of 
a dark color with gray and blood- 
shot eyes; the mate of insolence 
and pride, shaggy eared and deaf, 
hardly yielding to whip and spur.” 


Such is Plato’s famous description 
in the Phaedrus of the two natures 
in man. 

It is of these two natures that 
Eugene O’Neill has written what he 
rightly calls a miracle play. To be 
sure it has neither the rollicking 
wit nor directness of the originals 
for the world is now a sadder and 
more complicated orb but the old 
formula is followed in using living 
figures for spiritual truths. Chas- 
tity and Passion confront each 
other in a drawing-room and the 
two natures in men’s souls are 
shown with a horrible veracity that 
haunts every scene, as behind the 
real John Loving always stands his 
lower self in a mask of hate. The 
play itself may be uneven in con- 
struction and diffuse in dialogue 
but the tensity of the spiritual situ- 
ation never slackens. It is uncanny 
with what precision the other Lov- 





ing breaks in upon John’s speech—- 
adding just that word or thought 
that we all of us so often add— 
knowing that it is the very thing 
we ought to leave unsaid. This is 
what raises the play from common- 
place to genius. 

The device which Mr. O'Neill has 
used for the basis of his plot is ad- 
mittedly clumsy. It entails the re- 
telling of the novel which John is 
writing in his enforced idle hours 
at his office; finding in it an outlet 
for the guilty secret that is eating 
his heart. Brought up as a Cath- 
olic, the desolation of his Father’s 
and Mother’s death turned all his 
love as a boy to bitterness and it 
was not until he married Elsa that 
he again found any light. But the 
unruly spirit that had driven him 
to defy God now made him defile 
his wife’s love. John yielded to the 
seductions of one of Elsa’s friends 
and ever since can find no relief for 
his remorse. At this point, his 
Uncle, a Catholic priest arrives and 
senses the desperation in John’s 
soul. Goaded on by his other self, 
John tells his Uncle and Elsa the 
plot of his novel and Elsa realizes 
the truth of it in their own case. She 
rushes out in the rain and suffers 
a relapse of the flu. John, in the 
crisis of her illness, wavers between 
suicide and despair. Elsa only 
longs to die. The pziest and the 


masked devil are there. At last the 
real John conquers. At the foot of 
the Cross he surrenders. He puts off 
the old self and stands free. 
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Whatever else the play may be, 
the last act swept the audience. It 
is not a dramatic masterpiece but 
it is the cry of a man. 

The Theater Guild has produced 
Days Without End with great sym- 
pathy. Lee Simonson’s sets are 
midway between reality and im- 
pressionism. Perhaps the scene in 
the office with its eerie light and 
the hideous spectral John is a bit 
too drear. There is a great deal of 
narrative throughout, redeemed 
however by the superior playing of 
Robert Loraine as the priest and 
Ilka Chase as the ill-behaved friend. 
Selena Royle is satisfying in her 
white draperies as Elsa, and as 
John, Earle Larimore achieves the 
zenith of his career. The other 
John is Stanley Ridges, whose 
forceful diction is always telling. 

Mr. O'Neill has bared his soul as 
a poet—-this time not only to man, 
but to God.—At the Henry Miller. 


Tue Lake.—lIbsen has entered an 
English drawing-room. His shadow 
falls across the landscape when Mrs. 
Surrege decides to cut down the 
copse that enriches with natural 
beauty the vista from her garden 
and transform it into an artificial 
lake. The lake thus becomes the 
symbol of conventionality and pre- 
tentiousness but the tragedy that 
may lurk in the follies of a selfish 
woman is brought into focus with a 
ruthless rapidity that has proved 
highly disconcerting to most of our 
critics. One objection has been that 
it is unfair to build the climax of 
the play upon an accident but if the 
lake is remembered to be the work 
of Mrs. Surrege then the catastrophe 
of the motor accident is traceable to 
character. 

Mrs. Surrege is the dangerous 
type of female executive who pos- 
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sesses administrative ability with- 
out any mental or moral superior- 
ity. She has cowed her husband in- 
to subservience but finds much to 
trouble her routine of life in Stella 
who is deep in an equine flirtation 
with a married neighbor. Stella, 
however, is also her Father’s daugh- 
ter and, though she is willing to 
crumple conventions and elope with 
Cecil, she takes decisive measures 
with her weakness when she discov- 
ers Cecil is the species of bounder 
who prefers to live securely and dis- 
loyally on his wife’s bounty. Disil- 
lusioned, Stella wires “Yes” to John 
Clayne’s proposal of marriage. 
During the interval of their engage- 
ment, she begins to appreciate the 
integrity of John’s devotion and be- 
fore starting out on their honey- 
moon, she decides she must confess 
her motive in marrying as she has 
now learned to both respect and 
love him. It is a spiritual experi- 
ence very far removed from her first 
adventure in passion. In complete 
and perfect understanding they 
start out in his car. It skids and he 
is drowned in the lake. 

In the fatuous universe of her 
Mother’s, there is nothing left for 
Stella. She is just about to follow 
John, when her Aunt shows her how 
she can still keep open the door 
which John unlocked for her. The 
really bitter tragedies in life are 
those that shatter our ideals and our 
memories. Stella is rich in having 
her supreme moment safe in eter- 
nity. The lake may have trapped 
her transient happiness but it is also 
the guardian of her treasure. In- 
stead of running away from the lake 
she must cling to it and to her 
ghosts as the living shadows of 
John’s love. Stella walks down to 
the lake. “Let her go,” says the 
Aunt, “there is no danger now.” 
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London saw in this play a strong 
idea well developed but it seems to 
awaken little response in the aver- 
age American. Perhaps memory 
plays too slight a part in our lives. 
Here it has also been made into a 
vehicle for a star and for the return 
of Katherine Hepburn to the stage. 
In England a competent but bal- 
anced cast made it an outstanding 
success. Miss Hepburn has prog- 
ressed very far since her charming 
young athlete in the Warrior’s Hus- 
band, but as yet she has not reached 
in the theater the zenith that was 
her’s in Little Women on the 
screen. Some day she will, for she 
is an actress of delicate and keen 
intelligence. As Stella she shows us 
a very young girl trying to make the 
worthless Cecil fit into the scheme 
of a romance. Stella has a fine 
power of dramatization. Her ac- 
ceptance of John is as climactic as 
her dismissal of Cecil. On the stage 
they are more or less synchronous. 
The avowal of her love for her hus- 
band takes place in the marquee 
during the wedding breakfast, 
where there is a comic interlude of 
wedding guests—tresented here but 
highly relished in London. As the 
set is very shallow Miss Hepburn 
has to play her great love scene di- 
rectly against the wide red and 
white stripes of the canvas. That 
effect seems to enhance the spas- 
modic quality that lingers with Miss 
Hepburn from Hollywood. So does 
the even flow of Miss Blanche Bates’ 
highly finished playing, whose por- 
trait of the candid and intelligent 
Aunt is one of the greatest pleasures 
of the production. 

Belasco’s other favorite, Miss 
Frances Starr, is the Mother, and 
the harassed Mr. Surrege is delight- 
fully portrayed by Lionel Pape. 
Geoffrey Wardwell is excellent as 
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the attractive but reprehensible Cecil 
and with very few lines, Colin Clive 
makes John Clayne as solid and sure 
as well-tempered steel. His Hussar 
uniform is just the necessary finish 
for Stella’s romance. In fact we are 
much more enthusiastic about The 
Lake than most of its critics.—At 
the Martin Beck. 


Tospacco Roap is in the back coun- 
try of Georgia and the Lesters, who 
have lived on it for generations, 
have deteriorated with the soil. Un- 
questionably the jack rabbits about 
them, live fuller and happier lives. 
A warm rabbit warren would be a 
better habitation than their forlorn 
cabin and a clean coat of fine soft 
fur would be magnificent apparel 
compared to their dirty rags. The 
rabbits also have a great advantage 
in their grass diet. Were the Lesters 
herbivorous, they mightn’t always 
be hungry. Old Jeeter Lester has 
forgotten how many Lesters he has 
sired. Fortunately for themselves 
his progeny have wandered away 
from Tobacco Road—all except Ellie 
May who has an ugly hair lip and 
Pearl with the golden hair, who, at 
the ripe age of twelve, has been 
claimed as bride by the farmer 
down the road. There is also the 
handsome but slow-witted Dude 
whom Sister Bessie, the female 
preacher, bribes to be her third hus- 
band when she stakes all her in- 
surance money on a new car. Eight 
hundred dollars that might have 
supported herself and the Lesters 
for as many years go into the pur- 
chase of the machine which after 
the first twenty miles begins to re- 
appear on the stage on the junk 
heap. Curiously enough the disinte- 
gration of that brand new car hurts 
almost as much as anything else in 
the play. It is less alien to us than 
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the half human creatures who ruin 
it. Poor little Pearl, escaping from 
the farmer dashes home to her 
Mother, but old Jeeter agrees to sell 
her back so that he can remain on 
his land which is his only loyalty. 
His slattern wife is hit by the new 
car but, dying, manages to set Pearl 
free. Her only desire had been for 
some snuff and a stylish dress to be 
buried in. Both were denied but 
Jeeter urges his son to dig her a 
good deep hole as the only gift they 
can make her. 

This is the story with its most 
bestial details omitted. As Jeeter, 
Henry Hull gives one of the most 
remarkable performances of this or 
many seasons. He doesn’t act—he 
is the shiftless old sinner—the sorry 
remnant of frontier stock. The rest 
of the cast make the story so alive 
that its truthfulness raises the 
searching query: If Tobacco Road 
exists, what are we going to do 
about it?—At the Masque. 


JezeEBneEL.—Did your French teach- 
er ever make you memorize any of 
Racine? If she did you will cer- 
tainly recall the pleasurable horror 
that crept down your spine when 
you muttered with curdling gusto 
those dithyrambics of Athalie about 
her Mother’s apparition when the 
dream figure dissolved into 


“un horrible mélange 
D’os et de chair meurtris .. . 
Des lambeauz pleins de sang et des 
membres affreux 
Que des chiens dévorants se dis- 
putaient entre eux.” 


It really is too unpleasant for trans- 
lation with its ensanguined frag- 
ments devoured by the dogs but that 
is the picture which any mention of 
Jezebel brings to my mind. We feel 
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that Mr. Owen Davis was vindictive- 
ly inclined when he christened his 
play. His heroine, Julie, is the mis- 
tress of a great plantation on the 
Mississippi in the decade before the 
War. Jasmine and roses wreathe 
the columns of her portal; the gray 
moss sways on her live oaks; slaves 
croon as they work in her cotton 
fields and New Orleans toasts Julie 
as her belle. But Julie only loves 
her cousin Preston whose temper is 
as hot as her own and after one 
squabble over the color of her frock, 
she sails for Europe and stays away 
for two years. It never occurs to 
Julie that Preston can possibly exist 
without her and when she returns, 
radiantly forgiving in white muslin, 
she expects to resume her romance 
just where she had left it. But 
Preston’s reaction had not been ac- 
cording to Hoyle—we blush to add 
he had married a Yankee! Besides 
being very rude to his bride, Julie 
promoted a duel at her dinner table 
—hence the title. Preston’s young 
brother, however, intervenes and 
takes the challenge and walks out 
at dawn to face fate in the person 
of the best shot in the county. 
Julie’s family disown her but as her 
Uncle and Aunt are leaving her 
house, the author relents and Pres- 
ton suddenly succumbs to yellow 
fever. The little Yankee bride in- 
sists on being allowed to go with 
him to the lazaretto down the river, 
but at the last moment she loses 
courage when Julie details the hor- 
rors and Julie then triumphantly 
volunteers to take her place by 
Preston. Amid the lamentations of 
her household Julie follows the 
stretcher. 

Miss Mariam Hopkins plays this 
last scene in a beautiful dress of 
somber ruby velvet. It does seem a 
bit incongruous for a June morning 

















in Louisiana yet romance is ro- 
mance and it is very becoming; but 
when it comes to nursing in a pest 
hospital, the addition of a large red 
velvet bonnet does outlaw reality. 
Jezebel is a rich spectacle of the 
drama in which a Bernhardt bur- 
geoned. So long as a great stage 
personality can overlay reason with 
emotion it is a grand experience but 
although Miss Hopkins is lovely to 
look at her in her billowing mus- 
lins, she has neither the presence 
nor the voice for this Creole trag- 
edy. She is at her best when she 
sings a vengeful pean with her 
slaves. Frederic Worlock is sure 
ballast as a general of the old 
school. Jezebel has the aroma and 
giddiness of good Southern punch. 
—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


Bic HEARTED HERBERT.—Faithful 
old Herbert! How well the Ameri- 
can stage knows both him and his 
family. So soon as the curtain dis- 
closes the familiar breakfast table, 
we can shut our eyes and allot the 
coffee cups. Besides Mrs. “Her- 
bert” there is big brother, at odds 
with the world and generous with 
“Gees”; “Sis” and her inevitable 
fiancé ; probably a fashionable Aunt 
and possibly a junior offspring, 
male or female. This time it is 
male. Otherwise the form is tra- 
ditional. But what saves this par- 
ticular comedy is that Mrs. Herbert 
has a sense of humor. When Her- 
bert, arrogant of his rights as a 
plain American flaunts his spittoon 
and his Father’s crayon and his bad 
manners before the fiancé’s family, 
—who come from Boston,—Mrs. 
Herbert determines to give him a 
dose of his own brewing, so when 
Herbert next brings his best cus- 
tomer and wife home to dinner, the 
Herbert house and family are meet 
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mirrors of the spittoon and crayon. 
This is really such a blithely funny 
scene that it redeems a platitudi- 
nous beginning. Of course as Her- 
bert, grouching over the Income 
Tax and Harvard graduates, J. C. 
Nugent is in his element. His 
comedy is never subtle, but it is 
forceful. As Mrs. Herbert, Eliza- 
beth Risdon is pretty and forbear- 
ing but transmutes a pleasing per- 
formance into hilarious farce when 
in spectacles and calico she pre- 
sides at the “plain” party of Irish 
stew and apple pie, and reduces 
Herbert properly to sawdust. A 
modest comedy that can dismiss its 
audience laughing, is permitted ex- 
pectations.—At the Biltmore. 


MonTeE CarLo BALLET RusseE.— 
They may enjoy it in Monte Carlo. 
One thing it did was to lay bare the 
weakness of Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony V., which we will never be 
able to hear again without visual- 
izing it in the crude magentas of 
the ballerinas who pirouetted across 
the stage embodying the tempta- 
tions of man—so said the program. 
One recalled with gratitude the dic- 
tum of Mary Wigman that great 
music is not written to be seen. Isa- 
dora Duncan came near to disprov- 
ing Wigman’s theory, but the Ballet 
Russe reveals every fault that Isa- 
dora tried to overcome. The tradi- 
tional steps, used without variety 
or imagination lose all grace in 
lack of meaning. Toe dancing’s 
only excuse is in the piquancy and 
perfection of its art. In “Scuola di 


Ballo,” based on a comedy of Gol- 
doni’s, the old postures are quite in 
keeping with the pantomime; it is 
their best performance; but in “Le 
Beau Danube,” endless repetition 
and hackneyed choreography lost 
all the flow of the waltz melodies so 
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beautifully sustained by the Joos 
Ballet in “A Ballin Old Vienna.” Be- 
tween the Joos and the Russe, the 
former soars to prominence. The 
Joos Ballet not only had drama and 
real emotions but their dancing 
seemed the natural expression of 
the pantomime. It had both dig- 
nity and meaning. We hope they 
will give New York a return en- 
gagement, for “The Green Table” is 
a masterpiece —a new and virile 
form of art. As for the Ballet Russe, 
perhaps Roxy has spoiled us.—At 
the St. James. 


CorneELia Otis SKINNER.—To the 
Wives of Henry VIII., Miss Skinner 
has now added another series of 
frailer ladies, The Loves of Charles 
II., which closes — perhaps a bit 
ironically — with his Queen! His 
Mother, the unhappy Henrietta 
Maria, heads the list, but between 
the royal ladies comes less dignified 
company —a Dutch woman, Nell 
Gwyn, and the Duchesses of Ports- 
mouth and Cleveland. The latter is 
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shown as Bellona for Lely and lets 
fly the coarseness of her temper 
over her rival from France who is 
shown in the next scene beguiling 
the King at the French Ambassa- 
dor’s. Nell Gwyn is given all the 
benefit of her honest devotion and 
her ready humor and the poor, 
plain, faithful Portuguese Queen 
comes in to bid Charles farewell on 
his deathbed with a crucifix con- 
cealed in her scarf. 

Miss Skinner is at her most color- 
ful best in the Dutch Tavern where 
she looks like a Franz Hals. Her 
Nellie and Catherine of Braganza 
also give full opportunity for con- 
trast. Her Henrietta Maria is the 
least satisfying. The exquisite fine- 
ness of the French Princess that 
Van Dyke suggested is not easily re- 
captured. It is interesting to note 
how the character of Charles 
emerges from these portrait studies 
which constitute not only a pictur- 
esque chapter of history but a varie- 
gated entertainment.—At the Forty- 
eighth Street. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1933 


An, WILDERNESS. — Bringing to 
Eugene O’Neill’s first comedy of 
American family life and young 
love in the ’90’s, the humor, the 
warmth and magnetism of his own 
personality, Mr. George M. Cohan 
has stamped it with the approval of 
his art. This is the very first time 
that Mr. Cohan has ever appeared in 
later years in a play of any but his 
own authorship. Comedy such as 
this has the mellowness of maturity. 
One scene—of the boy’s temptation 
—has the drab touch of O’Neill’s 
realism but the family dinner on 


July Fourth and the boy’s scene 
with his Father are as funny and as 
tender as any on our stage. It is 
possible to forget the ugly moment 
in a play that shows us American 
family life with such understanding 
and sympathy.—At the Guild. 


MEN IN Wuite.—With its climax 
in the operating theater of one of 
the large city hospitals, we follow 
the daily life of the internes and 
come to appreciate the sacrifices de- 
manded of them by their profession. 
The hero, splendidly played by Alex- 
ander Kirkland, is forced to make a 
decision between quick prosperity 














and an ill-paid appointment that is 
necessary for his further experience. 
The drama brings us the live sym- 
bols of the struggle when he is con- 
fronted by his fiancée before an op- 
eration. He remains true to the 
scalpel. It is a vital, absorbing play, 
excellently staged by the Group 
Theater.—At the Broadhurst. 


December 


Her MAstTeEr’s Voice.—One of the 
most altogether delightful light 
comedies that has come our way 
for years. Clare Kummer’s humor 
depends not on smart lines but on 
her sure characterization, and when 
she is abetted in her amiable joking 
at human nature by such well-tem- 
pered comedians as Roland Young, 
Elizabeth Patterson and Laura 
Hope Crews, the audience is the 
richer and the happier. The story 
is not very funny when retold, but 
the high moment of comedy is 
reached with such natural dexterity 
that neither the situation nor the 
laughs are in any way forced. This 
is one of the most popular plays in 
town.—At the Plymouth. 


ScHOOL For HusBanps.—Although 
France has laughed over Moliére for 
three hundred years, he has never 
been so very funny to the English- 
speaking world until the happy idea 
of having another witty pen tran- 
scribe his verse into modern rimes 
occurred to Lawrence Langner. Ar- 
thur Guiterman has preserved the 
sparkle and the charm in his de- 
lightful rimes but has condensed 
the long speeches and given the hu- 
mor a modern garment. Moliére 
was a sharp satirist, sharp enough 
for The New Yorker. Osgood Per- 


kins does one of his keenest studies 
as the self-satisfied bachelor and 
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June Walker is wholly delicious as 
his little ward—to say nothing of 
Flora Le Breton as the coquettish 
lady’s maid. There is a Humphrey 
and Weidman ballet as an interlude 
and, scattered like roses through the 
text, are songs of the period with 
words of to-day. The costumes de- 
signed by Lee Simonson are as love- 
ly as the songs.—At the Empire. 


As THOUSANDS CHEER. — Behind 
the front page of the newspaper 
that is the curtain for this clever 
review lie all the items that may 
pass for headliners. The sketches 
give dramatic reality to the person- 
ages most in the common eye and 
millionaires and rulers come in for 
their share of the spoofing. The 
Hoovers leaving the White House; 
John D., Jr., presenting Radio City 
to his Father; Aimée Semple Mc- 
Pherson having tea with Gandhi, 
etc. Then there is a gay dance of 
the Funnies with Mickey Mouse and 
the Toonerville Trolley and one of 
the nicest numbers is a rotogravure 
of the Easter Parade on Fifth Ave- 
nue in 1883. Clifton Webb is at his 
best in his caricatures and ably 
abetted by Helen Broderick and 
Leslie Adams, while Marilyn Miller 
dances by. The music is by Irving 
Berlin. It is a thoroughly lively and 
sophisticated entertainment. — Af 
the Music Boz. 


THE GREEN Bay TreEE.—Imported 
from London but with its unhealthy 
implications eliminated, this is one 
of the best acted and most finished 
of productions. The beautiful back- 
ground provided by Robert Edmond 
Jones for the drawing-room of the 
Mayfair hedonist is something to be 
remembered with delight. It em- 
phasizes the stakes that make the 
struggle between the esthetic bache- 
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lor’s adopted son and his fiancée 
when she tries to get the boy free 
from the toils of materialism. Lau- 
rence Olivier holds one’s sympathy 
for the boy even in his weakness, 
and O. P. Heggie, Leo Carroll and 
James Dale give finely finished per- 
formances.—At the Cort. 


THE Pvursurr or Happiness.— 
Back to the Revolution goes this 
comedy with its resurrection of the 
questionable custom of “bundling” 
which in cold weather found favor 
in Connecticut. As a young Hessian 
who prefers American ideals, Tonio 
Selwart is an engaging newcomer 
from Germany and Peggy Conklin 
is a very. pretty heroine. Good com- 
edy is also achieved in the contrast 
of the Virginia colonel and the 
Yankee captain of militia and hu- 
mor of lower order — sometimes 
very low order—is lent by the Colo- 
nial housemaid. We found the 
whole comedy decidedly coarse.— 
At the Avon. 


CHAMPAGNE, Sec. — Strauss’ old 
favorite Die Fledermaus has come 
back in new clothes and a new li- 
bretto which unfortunately is an ex- 
tremely dull one. The sets and the 
costumes are as exquisite as Dres- 
den china and Peggy Wood is very 
handsome as the heroine while Kitty 
Carlisle is equally so as the gloomy 
Russian Prince, but the jokes are 
crabbed with age. The music, how- 
ever, is rich and gay and the waltzes 
as alluring as ever.—At the Forty- 
fourth Street. 


January, 1934 


Mary or ScoTLanp.—From Eliza- 
beth the Queen, Maxwell Anderson 
has turned to her more charming 
and unhappy contemporary and has 
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achieved a contrast between the two 
types of women that is both intense- 
ly dramatic and more or less his- 
torical. For the purpose of the 
drama it is necessary to have Mary 
love Bothwell which is still a matter 
of debate among her biographers, 
but no one can object to the portrait 
of Darnley or Cecil or Knox or the 
double-faced Scotch lords. The play 
has the compact construction that is 
unusual in historical drama and is 
written in equally beautiful prose 
and free verse. The scenes designed 
by Robert Edmond Jones throw in- 
to strong relief the figures of the 
two Queens. As Mary, Miss Helen 
Hayes actually transforms her own 
small height into heroic stature by 
the dignity of her performance. 
Her Mary has the charm, the humor 
and the gallantry that so entranced 
her followers. Helen Menken’s 
Elizabeth is adequate and Philip 
Merivale makes Bothwell so bold 
and honest a bully that Mary’s 
weakness for his strength is intelli- 
gible. It is a notable and noble pro- 
duction.—At the Alvin. 


SHE Loves ME Nort. — There is 
such a fresh and infectious quality 
to the laughter of this college farce 
which is set on the campus of 
Princeton University that one 
laughs till one cries over its pre- 
posterous events. It really is a pity 
that some of the unimportant jokes 
and the heroine’s lack of costume 
prevent our endorsing it for chil- 
dren or the clergy! The story in it- 
self is innocent and concerns the 
efforts of two very simple under- 
graduates to save a runaway night- 
club dancer from being called upon 
as witness in a murder trial. The 
complications that ensue upon their 
concealing her in their study are as 
improbable as they are hilarious, 
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and Burgess Meredith, Charles 
Brown and John Beal never let the 
pace slacken.—At the Forty-sixth 
Street. 


PEACE ON EartH.—The shades of 
Eva le Gallienne still seem potent on 
Fourteenth Street where one of the 
most outstanding plays of the sea- 
son has suddenly appeared spon- 
sored by the Theater Union. It is 


peace propaganda but woven into a 
plausible and convincing story of a 
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college professor who espouses the 
cause of the strikers in a factory 
town who resist the shipping of ex- 
plosives. How a fighting spirit is 
fostered and culminates in rampant 
jingoism on the declaration of war 
is pictured with tremendous force 
and with a superb climax. The 
staging by Robert Sinclair and the 
acting of Robert Keith and Clyde 
Franklin are among the best of 
the season.—At the Civic Reper- 
tory. 














The Ball and the Cross 





Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaitH. I? is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CATHOLIC HOUR 


E problem of conversion has 

quite suddenly simplified itself. 
I do not mean that it has become 
easier: if anything it is harder. But 
it is simpler in this sense, that only 
one thing has to be done: people 
have to be made intimate with Ca- 
tholicism. Up to the day before 
yesterday, or thereabouts, two other 
things were necessary. First, the 
Church’s character had to be cleared 
from charges of murder, bigotry, 
lust, lying and general disreputable- 
ness. Men with earnest eyes want- 
ed to know about the Bartholomew 
massacre; about the monita secreta 
of the Jesuits; about the screams 
heard (by a cousin of a friend of 
theirs) issuing from a convent in 
Lisbon, or it may have been in Mon- 
treal; about the (mythical) burning 
of Wycliffe and the (mythical) 
blinding of Galileo. Also Pope Joan. 
Second, there had to be endless 
proving of the Church’s claims: 
texts tossed back and forth, Peter in 
Rome, the Church of all true believ- 
ers, Christians in England before 
Augustine, what Paul said to the 
Philippian jailer, and what is the 





true meaning of the word “ekkle- 
sia.” In other words, the Church 
had to do two things: to clear her 
character and produce her creden- 
tials. Both were important, but 
both were secondary. They pre- 
supposed a man who knew what the 
Church was accused of and accepted 
the general basis of Christianity. 
That man no longer exists: he has 
vanished like smoke in the wind. I 
should hate to exaggerate: I admit 
that there are still here and there 
men of that type: even, in remote 
places, there are little groups of 
them. But for the world at large, 
they no longer are. 

_ What we are faced with is an im- 
mense population without a Church 
—not with a rival Church. And the 
problem is to get them intimate 
with the Catholic Church. There is 
no point in beginning with a dem- 
onstration—to prove to them that 
Christ founded the Church is to be- 
gin wrong end foremost, for the 
statement contains two unfamiliar 
terms: they have lost all real knowl- 
edge as to who Christ is and have 
never had any knowledge of what 
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the Church is. They must first 
come to know the Church, to be 
really aware of her and familiar 
with her: and to know Christ, again 
intimately, as one knows a close 
friend. To men really intimate 
with both, the connection between 
them scarcely needs demonstration: 
at any rate such proof as is given 
will be advanced to minds prepared 
for it, not simply heavily neutral. 

The problem, then, is familiariza- 
tion. Every street-corner speaker 
knows that. But how do strangers 
become familiar with the Church 
or indeed with any person or thing? 
By seeing it, hearing it, at its most 
natural and unforced. A hint of ten- 
sion, and familiarity is over. Argu- 
ment is hopeless, so is self-con- 
sciousness, and too much conscious- 
ness of the other party. 

Now from this point of view, the 
Catholic Hour conducted on the 
radio by the National Council of 
Catholic Men is of priceless value. 
It is the Church really being herself 
—the Church as she lives, thinks, 
feels, worships. Not the Church as 
she argues. \The whole thing—ser- 
mon, prayer, the singing of the choir 
—is addressed to Catholics. The 
non-Catholic listener is made part of 
a family group. He must listen as 
one of the family, or not at all. For 
nothing is said or sung save to the 
family. 

Note how the radio conduces to 
ease and absence of tension. For a 
meeting in an auditorium, one has 
to face the stares of the curious, and 
one must stay till the end, for noth- 
ing is more ludicrous than a man 
trying to slip away unnoticed from 
an indoor meeting. The radio lis- 
tener commits himself to nothing: 
he twists a button and is present: 
he twists another button and has 
escaped. It is like a street-corner 


meeting in this ease of coming and 
going, and committing one’s self to 
nothing, and drawing no special ob- 
servation. 

That is one reason why the Cath- 
olic Hour is making contact with 
the non-Catholic man over so wide a 
space. Now that it is in its fourth 
year, it is broadcast all over Amer- 
ica on fifty-six stations, and re- 
broadcast by short wave length so 
that there are listeners in England, 
in West Africa, in Alaska, in the 
Antarctic, and in a score of places 
as diverse. From two to four thou- 
sand people a month write to head- 
quarters, and allowing for a per- 
centage of the eccentric, the enthu- 
siasm expressed is immense. 

But, I repeat, the principal thing 
is the nature of the program. The 
man who listens is not simply learn- 
ing what the Church thinks or feels; 
he is in living contact with the 
Church. Unconsciously he grows 
into intimacy, and to-day, at any 
rate, intimacy is the one road to 
conversion. 

It would be a tragedy if this 
extraordinary mode of contact were 
weakened: unthinkable that it 
should cease. Yet cease it might, 
for it costs money. Once before 
there was a great broadcasting of 
the essence of Catholicism: when 
the friars streamed out in their 
thousands to every crossroads in 
Europe. They were called the 
Mendicant Friars—it was their own 
name for themselves. They begged 
on principle, not doubting that the 
Catholic body owed them support. 
Their appeal was not to generosity, 
but to justice—because the duty of 
spreading the Faith is on every 
Catholic. Well, it still is. And, as 
Mr. Belloc says, the art of giving is 
to surprise. 

F. J. SHEED. 








THE MAIN ISSUE OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT 


Tue Oxford Movement brought a 
new element into the religious life 
of the 19th century. It stood above 
all for the preservation of the spir- 
itual identity of Christianity, and 
represents an attempt to restore the 
Catholic conception of an objective 
supernatural order and the Catho- 
lic idea of divine authority within 
the boundaries of the Established 
Church of Protestant England. It 
was by Newman that these princi- 
ples were most clearly realized, and 
through him that they received their 
full intellectual formulation, but in 
spite of the differences of character 
and mentality between the leaders 
of the Movement, Newman, Keble, 
Froude and Pusey were all in com- 
plete agreement on this fundamen- 
tal issue. They all stood for Au- 
thority and Tradition against Lib- 
eralism, for Supernaturalism 
against Rationalism and Natural- 
ism. The fundamental note of the 
Oxford Movement was its anti-mod- 
ernism. It is true that they began 
on the political ground—in a pro- 
test against the secularization of the 
modern State and its claim to inter- 
fere with the rights of the Church. 
But almost at once the conflict be- 
came an internal one between the 
opposing forces in the Church of 
England — not, however, between 
High Church and Low Church, be- 
tween Catholic and Evangelical, but 
between religious Traditionalism 
and religious Liberalism. In fact, 


the first great battle that the Trac- 
tarians fought—that against Dr. 
Hampden—was one in which they 
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had the support of the Evangelicals. 

Now Dr. Hampden held—or was 
supposed to have held—the charac- 
teristically Modernist view of 
dogma. A theological dogma was 
not the infallible definition of a re- 
vealed truth, it was the expression 
of the thought of a particular age, 
and reflected the passing fashions 
of the dominant philosophy. But 
philosophy is not religion, and con- 
sequently the Christian thinker has 
every right to exercise his powers of 
criticism in order to disentangle the 
kernel of religious truth from the 
mask of its temporary theological 
formulation. The modern age was 
not bound to the creeds of the past. 
It could form its own intellectual 
statement of Christianity out of the 
resources of its richer knowledge 
and its wider spiritual sympathies. 

It is obvious that this is nothing 
more or less than Modernism in the 
full theological sense, although it 
was not as yet applied to the Bibli- 
cal text or the Gospel narrative. 
But the essence of Modernism is to 
be found not in historical criticism, 
but in the anti-dogmatic principle— 
in other words, it is identical with 
what Newman describes as Liberal- 
ism. In the case of a man like von 
Hiigel, we feel at once that he was 
no true Modernist, however much 
he may have shared the views of the 
Modernists in critical matters, be- 
cause he whole-heartedly accepted 
the dogmatic principle of Catholi- 
cism—the existence of a divine 
Truth and a divine Authority to 
which the human mind and will 
must conform themselves. To the 
true Modernist, man is the measure 
of all things and the spirit of the 














age is the spirit of God. To say 
that a belief or a moral law is “un- 
modern” is to condemn it, for in the 
eyes of the Modernist there are no 
eternal truths and no divine law 
other than the law of change. 

Now the historical significance of 
the Oxford Movement is to be found, 
above all, in its recognition of the 
vital importance of this issue and 
in its acceptance of the Liberal 
challenge. It stood pro causa Dei 
against the apostasy of the modern 
world. The contemporary Catholic 
revival on the Continent was, no 
doubt, fighting the same enemy as 
the Oxford Movement, but it was 
fighting it as an external enemy; 
whereas for the Tractarians the 
enemy was already within the 
camp, seventy years before the same 
thing occurred within the Catholic 
Church. 

The fact that the leaders of the 
Movement, Keble and Pusey and the 
rest, could retain their confidence 
in Newman and their devotion to 
him after his conversion was due 
to their belief that they were still 
engaged in a common warfare with 
a common enemy. However pro- 
found were the differences which 
kept them apart from the Catholic 
Church, they could not condemn it 
for the same reasons as the average 
educated Englishman did—as the 
enemy of civilization and progress 
—for there they stood on precisely 
the same ground. When in the ’60’s 
Pius IX.’s publication of the Sylla- 
bus of Modern Errors aroused a 
howl of execration from Protestant 
and Liberal Europe, Oakeley could 
say with perfect truth that the 
teaching of Piux IX. was the same 
teaching that he had heard on the 
lips of Keble and Hurrell Froude. 
The Pope’s famous condemnation 
of the proposition “that the Church 
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can and ou ght to reconcile itself 
with Liberalism, Progress and Mod- 
ern Civilization” is precisely the 
view of the leaders of the Oxford 
Movement, and it might well serve 
as a motto for the Remains of Hur- 
rell Froude and Lyra Apostolica, 
Newman’s sermon on the Spirit of 
the Age, and Keble’s sermon on 
National Apostasy. 

To the Liberal, the truth of this 
proposition seems so obvious that 
to condemn it is an act of blasphe- 
mous folly, and consequently this 
sentence in the Syllabus has always 
shocked the Liberal mind in the 
same way as the denial of God or of 
the immortality of the human soul 
shocks the Christian. To the Trac- 
tarians, on the other hand, it was 
self-evident that the Church could 
not reconcile itself with the anti- 
dogmatic and anti-authoritarian 
principle which is the essence of 
Liberalism, while Progress, which 
is simply the natural process of 
cultural change, needs no inherent 
claim to the allegiance of a Chris- 
tian. And in the same way it was 
impossible for them to regard mod- 
ern civilization as an absolute good, 
so long as it represented the apos- 
tasy of the modern world and the 
revolt of Christendom against the 
Christian tradition. 

This was the main issue of the 
Oxford Movement, and all its meas- 
ures of ecclesiastical and liturgical 
reform were subordinated to this 


central preoccupation. 

—From The Spirit of the Ozford Move- 
ment, by CuristopHen Dawson. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, Inc. 


»— 
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A BracinG DoctTRINE 





FoLLow1nc immediately upon the 
greatest and most spiritual of all 
the Parables, the Parable of the 
Prodigal, comes the Parable of the 
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Unjust Steward. In this Parable 
our Lord points His followers to a 
clever rogue, and says to them, “You 
Christians can learn a lesson from 
such a man as that. 

“The man’s deed has two aspects: 
one, that of its dishonesty, upon 
which it is most blameworthy; the 
other, its prudence, its foresight, 
upon which, if not particularly 
praiseworthy, it yet offers a suffi- 
cient analogon to a Christian virtue 
—one which should be abundantly, 
but is only too weakly found in most 
followers of Christ—to draw from 
it an exhortation and rebuke to oth- 
ers; just as any other deeds of bold, 
bad men have a side, that, namely, 
of their boldness and decision, on 
which they rebuke the doings of 
the weak and vacillating good. We 
may disentangle a bad man’s energy 
from his ambition, and contemplat- 
ing them apart may praise the one 
and blame the other. Exactly so 
our Lord disentangles here the 
steward’s dishonesty from his fore- 
sight; the one can only have His ear- 
nest rebuke, the other may be use- 
ful for the provoking of His people 
to a like prudence employed about 
things of a far higher and a more 
lasting nature” (Trench, Notes on 
the Parables). 

Here is a man displaying great 
talents, clever, resourceful, able to 
turn everything to account, with his 
wits about him, ready for any emer- 
gency, full of energy and capacity, 
quick to take in the whole position 
and rapid in coming to a decision 
in a crisis. These were not his 
faults, they were his gifts; and great 
gifts they are, always meriting 
praise. The fault was the using 
such powers for a base and selfish 
end. But why should not these gifts 
be used for a good end? If the will 
of such a man as this unjust stew- 
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ard could be won for Christ, if he 
could be led to bring all these 
trained habits of business and nat- 
ural wit to lay them at His Feet, in- 
stead of using them for such un- 
worthy ends, what service he could 
render to His Kingdom, and what a 
character would be his! 

“The children of this world are in 
their generation wiser than the chil- 
dren of light.” The children of light 
do not lay sufficient store upon such 
gifts. Let them learn from this un- 
scrupulous but clever thief that the 
talents he is using for destruction 
may be used for edification. 

Our Lord thus refers His follow- 
ers to a class of persons whose gifts 
there is a tendency with some of 
them to despise, and He points out 
that there is a good deal in such a 
man that deserves imitation. The 
training that even an irreligious 
man gets in the world is not to be 
ignored. It is in itself, so far as it 
goes, good. The effect of such disci- 
pline and competition is to produce 
great gifts which would prove of 
incalculable service to the Children 
of Light. The supernatural graces 
of the Christian do not do away with 
the need of the natural virtues of 
the man. The grace of God and 
hours of prayer will not enable us 
to keep our accounts right unless we 
take the trouble to learn bookkeep- 
ing. Yet there is no doubt (that 
there is a) danger of setting such 
store upon the supernatural graces 
as to lead to the neglect or the 
slighting of the natural. The one 
can never atone for the neglect of 
the other. “These ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other un- 
done.” Those who are like Peter 
on the house-top, wrapped in heav- 
enly visions, must answer to the 
knock at the door, the intrusion of 
the practical life of action if they 




















are ever to understand the full 
meaning of their visions—unless, of 


course, in the case of those who are. 


called apart from the outward life of 
action by a special vocation. 

The Parable, then, is meant to 
correct the mistake of those who 
realising very highly the value of 
the supernatural virtues are in dan- 
ger of slighting the natural. 

But it corrects a further aggrava- 
tion of this mistake which is not un- 
common, the supposition, namely, 
that certain practical business hab- 
its must take some of the lustre off 
heaven-born virtues. Indeed it goes 
much further; it bids us, on the au- 
thority of our Lord Himself, balance 
the spiritual side—if I may so call 
it—of the Christian virtues by the 
practical. ... 

It is in the formation of the prac- 
tical virtues that these rich effects 
of Christian character are developed 
and matured. Neglect the natural 
virtues of the practical life and the 
others will become weak and mor- 
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bid. Such appears to be the bracing 
doctrine of this Parable. It gives a 
note of warning to religious people 
that is not unnecessary. Look, it 
says, at the wit and cleverness and 
the power of taking care of himself 
of this unscrupulous man, transfer 
all these gifts that he has shown to 
the Christian character, and in- 
stead of suffering from these earth- 
born gifts they will perfect the heav- 
enly. The more distinctively Chris- 
tian graces, if sublimated, and sepa- 
rated from the natural virtues, be- 
come weakened and diseased. The 
most delicate of them is far more ro- 
bust than you imagine. Go out 
with them into all the thronged ac- 
tivities of life, where you have to 
deal with men and fight your way, 
and behold the natural virtues de- 
veloped in contact with all these sor- 
did and unspiritual things will rise 
up and crown the gifts of grace, and 


show you what they are capable of. 
—From Practical Studies on the Parables of 

Our Lord, by B. W. Marurntn. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. 














THE MAKING OF PEACE 


THE purpose of peace must be a 
common good shared by all, as the 
end of war, called “defence” or “se- 
curity” or even “victory,” is sup- 
posed to be shared by all. This does 
not imply what is usually called “al- 
truism.” It is not that “I” work 
for “others”; but each works for a 
life that is in him as well as in oth- 
ers—the shared experience of effort, 
creative work and enjoyment. Our 
psychologists examine the remnants 
of the past in us and not the prom- 
ises of the future; but within the 
Nobodies who make the world there 
are, besides tendencies to relapse 
into barbarism, also impulses to 
civilised intercourse at levels higher 
than any so far reached. For that 
intercourse peace is essential; but 
peace is itself only the bare oppor- 
tunity for preparing something oth- 
er than war—only the opening of a 
road never yet travelled and per- 
haps not yet built. 

It is not necessary, however, to 
reorganise the whole of any com- 
munity in order to lay the founda- 
tions of a common service in peace. 
Changed institutions do indeed 
change attitudes; but changed atti- 
tudes can also transform even an- 
cient institutions. And at present 
the dominant attitude in civilised 
countries, almost as much as any 
obsolete institution, makes war like- 
ly; for the attitude of the most influ- 
ential persons even in the Churches 
to-day still implies admiration for a 
warrior’s rather than any other vir- 
tues. In plain terms, it is assumed 
that a soldier serving in war de- 
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He is a “hero”; he 
works not for gain, but for a com- 
munity which, if he dies in service, 


serves honour. 


he may never see. But the same 
person, leaving the armed forces 
and becoming a railwayman, a gro- 
cer or a business man, is assumed 
by himself and others to be seeking 
only his own gain. He is so far 
from being a “hero” that he is a . 
danger to any other person who 
does not keep his eyes open for 
smart dealing. Women as war 
nurses or munition workers gain 
prestige enough to be awarded a 
vote! But the same women, as tex- 
tile workers or wives in poor homes, 
are regarded as predatory hussies 
or helps to “some good man” on 
the make. Again. our public cere- 
monies rightly honour the armed 
forces. But if the Churches bless 
arms, why do they not bless ham- 
mers and spades? The flags of old 
battles are hung in chancels; but 
there are no signs of the services of 
peace. The mental attitude ex- 
pressed in our dominant habits is 
natural to primitive imagination. 
We are still in the nursery of civili- 
sation, “playing soldiers”! 

The alternative attitude, by which 
the services of peace could be estab- 
lished, would give honour to all 
work by which civilisation is se- 
cured. Such work would be hon- 
oured as service of a common good; 
and it would be only a secondary 
consideration that the worker “gets 
a living” by it. The railwayman, 
the clerk, the textile worker and the 
typist would feel the “honour” in 
their work as part of a larger life; 
and each would pay honour to the 














other because, however seemingly 
unimportant, he holds his place in 
the line. The Spiritual Power, in 
the Churches, the Universities and 
the schools, would create the com- 
mon life, raising it always to some 
higher level of shared work and in- 
tercourse; and they would express 
the honour paid to the services of 
peace in their ceremonies. The Gov- 
ernment in the State might even, in 
time, shake off its inheritance of 
armed force directed against other 
States, which it owes to ages before 
there was a State. It would be 
worth while to live in such a peace! 

But such a peace can begin here 
and now, in the changed attitudes 
of Nobodies. These Nobodies have 
little enough influence upon the 
platform politicians who use 
“peace” as a meaningless flourish in 
a peroration. Even dictators love 
“peace,” when they have suppressed 
their critics, especially if they can- 
not pay enough at the moment to 
the armament traders in order to 
obtain the only possible means they 
know how to use, for impressing op- 
ponents with their mission from on 
high. But real peace is based, deep 
down, in the normal habits and 
standards of Nobodies. The prob- 
lem is one of the imagination. The 
first effort must dismiss from the 
mind the ancient fears of “demons,” 
called foreigners, and the still more 
dangerous myth that we are at the 
end of civilisation and culture. We 
are still only very little higher than 
the premedizval civilisation in Eu- 
rope; and some of our prophets of 
doom assert that we can reach no 
higher but must now “decay,” as 
that civilisation did. But this is to 
make a theory of civilization out of 
the first efforts of barbarians. The 


way upward is still untried: from 
the level we have reached we can 
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move higher, if the motive force is 
an operative desire for a common 
good less primitive than war can be 
imagined to secure. That common 
good must be felt in the work we do. 

There is a place for such a desire, 
not only in the daily work of com- 
mon folk, but also in public policy, 
if anyone in power politically could 
give as much attention and skill to 
the making of peace as General 
Staffs in all countries give to the 
preparation for war. Making peace 
is a whole-time job. It is quite im- 
possible to pay spies in foreign 
countries, to “do in” foreign trad- 
ers, to obstruct intercourse across 
frontiers and at the same time to 
make peace. It is futile to promise 
to use one’s forces for a common 
good in a crisis, if we cannot work 
for a common good in normal times. 
Peace depends upon what other na- 
tions think of each nation; and oth- 
ers always judge by deeds, not 
words. But perhaps even our “‘lead- 
ers” will come in time to recognise 
that to postpone the facing of an is- 
sue is not the best way of avoiding 
the danger it may involve. Peace, 
for example, in Manchuria was lost, 
not in 1931 or 1932 among the futil- 
ities of our representatives on the 
League Council, but much earlier in 
the complacent promotion of the 
armaments trade by all the chief 
members of the League and one 
other Great Power. It was lost by 
the irresponsible ignorance, among 
the “Powers that Be,” of the suffer- 
ings of poor peasants in Japan as 
well as in China. And peace now is 
jeopardised much more truly by the 
indecision of our “leaders” as to 
which way to lead than by wicked 
“aggressors” of one sort or another. 

But if it be true that nations do 
not work for a common good above 
their conflicting interests, who has 
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ever tried to state and to preach 
that common good even in his own 
nation? Every politician in power 
and every dictator trembles in his 
shoes lest he should be mistaken for 
a civilised man rather than a bar- 
barian dancing to the good old tune. 
There is no dominant and enthusi- 
astic conception of the uses of peace. 
That is why, although we make war 
with increasing skill, we cannot yet 
make peace. 

—C. Detistz Buans, in The Contemporary 
Review (London), December, 1933 (American 
oa Leonard Scott Publication Co., New 
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MINISTERS OF DESPAIR 


Up to late Victorian days, many 
parents and guardians frowned 
upon novel-reading, on the ground 
that it gave young people too rosy a 
view of life. Virtue was nearly al- 
ways victorious and Vice nearly al- 
ways defeated in the novels of that 
era. The Hidden Will was found, 
the Lost Heir came into his own, 
the cruelly separated lovers fell once 
more into each other’s arms, the 
hero wedded the heroine, his faith- 
ful man-servant her faithful maid, 
and so on. Plain little governesses 
married handsome dukes, and the 
Long Arm of Coincidence ached 
from overwork in righting wrongs 
and bringing villains to justice. 
Such romancing, said Victorian eld- 
ers, softened the wills of young 
novel-readers and led them to ex- 
pect that the difficulties and disap- 
pointments of life would somehow 
come right through a Victorist bias 
in the very nature of things. We 
admit that there was some force in 
the elders’ objection; indeed, we go 
further and admit with chagrin that 
there are still a lot of obsolete writ- 
ers (many of them Catholics) who 
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are mechanically turning out “story- 
books with a good moral tone” and 
whose fountain-pens and typewrit- 
ers ought to be taken away from 
them with inexorable finality. 

But, so far as novels for the gen- 
eral public are concerned, the pen- 
dulum has swung from Victorism to 
Defeatism. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously following the dreary pes- 
simism of Tchekov, the most-ap- 
plauded novelists to-day are those 
whose tales exhibit the defeat of 
Christian virtue and the discredit of 
Christian institutions. In such nov- 
els, the woman or man you marry is 
a banal, unsympathetic failure, 
while the woman or man with 
whom you contract an illicit union 
is fine-grained, rare-souled and your 
ideal mate. The only way of land- 
ing upon an Island of the Blest is 
to escape from a shipwreck of 
Christian marriage or betrothal. 
And, in very many of the novels, 
there is much worse than this. Not 
only one’s Christian but one’s pagan 
experiments break down miserably. 
In Tchekovism, success and happy 
endings are vulgar. The only Great 
Light, for a truly artistic romancer, 
is the Fiasco; the only Victory is 
what all ordinary people would call 
total and utter and irretrievable De- 
feat. 

The optimistic novelists, with 
their happy endings, were at least 
ministers of Hope; but their suc- 
cessors are ministers of Despair, 
which in Catholic morals, is a sin. 
To-day’s suicide novel is on the side 
of the devils; because, in effect, it 
cries out disbelief in vitam venturi 
seculi. 

A French word, which has been 
taken into the English language, has 
given us the idea of morale as well 
as of morals. According to the 
lexicographers, morale means “a 
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moral or mental condition as re- 
gards courage, zeal, hope, confi- 
dence and the like,” and is “used 
especially of a body of men engaged 
in a hazardous enterprise, as sol- 
diers or sailors in time of war.” If 
ever our people needed “courage, 
zeal, hope and confidence and the 
like,” they need those qualities now; 
yet it is at this crucial moment that 
Defeatism in our literature is mak- 
ing “courage and zeal” a folly, 
“hope and confidence” a mockery. 
The time has come for a Re- 
moralization of the novel. What 
Catholics have to do is plain. Our 
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Catholic publishers and critics must 
discourage the further production 
of gushing books by writers into 
whose outworn fashions the Zeit- 
geist can breathe no breath of life. 
Our intelligence must overcome its 
ignoble fear of being “out of the 
movement” and must give no quar- 
ter to demoralized books, however 
modish and smart they may be. 
Our novelists must write, our re- 
viewers must encourage, and our 
rank-and-file must support, fiction 
which holds up the mirror both to 
Nature and to Grace. 
—The Tablet (London), December 2, 1933. 














BriTisH Museum Buys Fourtnr- 
CENTURY BIBLE 


Just before Christmas it was an- 
nounced that the British Museum 
had purchased from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment the Codex Sinaiticus for 
£100,000, about $510,000 in present 
exchange. This is acclaimed the 
greatest book purchase of all time, 
not only by reason of the price paid, 
but because the sale of a manuscript 
of such importance is unprecedent- 
ed. This gives to England three 
Bible manuscripts of supreme val- 
ue: Cambridge University has the 
Codex Bezae of the sixth century, 
and the British Museum has the 
Codex Alexandrinus of the fifth cen- 
tury and now this fourth-century 
manuscript. It is generally believed 
that the Codex Vaticanus, preserved 
in the Vatican Library, dates from 
the early fourth century and is older 
than any other known manuscript 
of the Scriptures. 

The German Biblical critic, 
Tischendorf, wandering in the Near 
East in 1844 in search of early Bible 
manuscripts, visited St. Katherine’s 
Monastery at the foot of Mt. Sinai. 
This monastery has been an inde- 
pendent unit of the Greek Orthodox 
Church since 1782. Tischendorf 
first found some sheets of old parch- 
ment containing a portion of the 
Old Testament in Greek; these are 
in Leipzig. Fifteen years later, on 
an expedition authorized by the 
Russian Czar, he found nearly all 
the rest of the Old Testament and 
all the New Testament. He per- 
suaded the monks to present the 
whole manuscript to the Czar, Alex- 
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ander II., who paid for its publica- 
tion in four folio volumes in 1862. 
The Czar also sent 7,000 rubles to 
the monks and gave decorations to 
their leaders. Naturally it fell into 
the hands of the Soviet after the 
overthrow of the monarchy, and ap- 
parently they set no value upon it 
except the price it would bring in 
the book market. It is expected 
that half the money needed for the 
purchase by the British Museum 
will be raised by popular subscrip- 
tion. The Codex arrived safely in 
England on Christmas Eve and was 
placed on exhibition a few days 
later. 
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RELIGION IN GERMANY 


THE religious conflict continues 
unabated in Germany. Nearly every 
day for weeks past the news dis- 
patches brought details of Protes- 
tantism facing a schism because of 
the resentment of several hundred 
Evangelical ministers against the 
dictation of the Reichbishop Ludwig 
Mueller. At the end of November 
the latter’s cabinet resigned. More 
than a month passed without suc- 
cessors being chosen. Meanwhile, 
the Pastors’ Emergency Federation, 
looking toward more moderate pol- 
icies, and standing firmly against 
the anti-Semitism and Scriptural 
changes, demanded the right to fill 
the places in the cabinet on the 
threat of seceding. Then Chancellor 
Hitler, who had kept silent in the 
Church dispute, was reported to be 
exceedingly angry, though no report 
came through news channels as to 




















what he said or did. However, the 
assemblage of bishops broke up 
without taking any action. — 

Immediately the Reichbishop de- 
creed disciplinary punishment of 
all Church officials who agitated 
against his authority either in or 
out of the pulpit. He declared fur- 
ther, that divine services were to 
be wholly confined to the preaching 
of the Gospel, and that the churches 
must not be converted into a forum 
for the settlement of religious con- 
troversies. They were likewise for- 
bidden to use handbills or the col- 
umns of the press for opposition ac- 
tivities. A spokesman for the op- 
position said the Protestant Church 
in Germany had been smashed. He 
declared that fidelity to Holy Writ 
and freedom of conscience must 
precede all political considerations. 
“Persecution,” he said, “is probably 
now in store for those who would 
serve God before men.” The next 
day, Sunday, the ministers defied 
the dictatorship and appealed to a 
clause in the Augsburg Confession, 
which enjoins disobedience to bish- 
ops when they preach or decree 
what is opposed to the Gospel. In 
Berlin the police broke up a proces- 
sion of Sunday school youths and 
arrested their leaders. 

Catholics, too, have clashed with 
Nazi policies. The Bishop of Mainz, 
for example, was denounced in Gen- 
eral Goering’s newspaper because he 
had forbidden the use of the swas- 
tika banner on Church festivals. 
The Bishop maintained that the 
flag ordinance issued last March 
specifically reserved to religious 
institutions the right to fly the 
Church flag. Two priests in Stutt- 
gart were arrested and interned in 
a concentration camp for alleged 
seditious conduct, though no defi- 
nite charges were revealed in the of- 
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ficial statement on the arrest. The 
New York Times reported that ex- 
amples of “reprehensible” activities 
on the part of priests were: one cele- 
brated Mass for six Communists 
who were to suffer the death pen- 
alty, another disparaged the Nazi 
movement from his pulpit, and a 
third had the audacity to hold a 
meeting of the Catholic Youth or- 
ganization at an hour when Chan- 
cellor Hitler was making a radio ad- 
dress to the nation. 

The “steriliization” law decreed 
last December roused, as was to be 
expected, a storm of opposition. 
The Supreme Pontiff in his Christ- 
mas address to the Cardinals De- 
cember 23d, referred to the dis- 
agreeable subject simply by calling 
attention to a decree of the Holy Of- 
fice in 1931 and to his own words in 
the Encyclical on Christian Mar- 
riage, December 31, 1930. The 
Church authorities protested so ef- 
fectively in Germany that they won 
three important concessions from 
the Government: sterilization oper- 
ations are to be performed only in 
state or municipal hospitals, thus 
exempting Catholic private hospi- 
tals; Catholic physicians will not be 
called upon to perform the opera- 
tions; and, most important, any 
Catholic sentenced to sterilization 
may refuse to submit and, instead, 
enter some institution which will 
assume responsibility for him. 


<i 
— 





CHARLES PHILLIPS, AUTHOR AND 
LECTURER 


Over thirty years ago, when he 
was a very young man, Charles Phil- 
lips made his first contribution to 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD. The subject 
was Modjeska, the great Polish ac- 
tress. Frequently since that time 
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his articles have appeared in our 
pages. Professor Phillips died after 
a brief illness on January 2d. He 
had been a member of the faculty 
in the English Department of Notre 
Dame University for several years. 

Mr. Phillips spent four years 
overseas during the World War, 
one year as a Knights of Columbus 
secretary, and three with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, first in charge of 
their publicity work in Poland and 
later as Director of Education in 
Child Health and Hygiene. Three 
times he was honored by the Polish 
Government for welfare work per- 
formed under fire. Charles Phil- 
lips’ book, The New Poland, pub- 
lished in England in 1923, was pro- 
nounced then the best book in Eng- 
lish on modern Poland. A bio- 
graphical study on the world- 
famous Paderewski was just pub- 
lished, after the author’s death. 
Professor Phillips was an authority 
on comparative literature and the 
drama. A Biblical play, Divine 
Enemy, was produced by Margaret 
Anglin in 1915. 

Charles Phillips was a native of 
New Richmond, Wis., and there he 
was buried. May his soul rest in 


peace. 





in. 
— 


NEW PRESIDENT OF CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHY GROUP 


Tue American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association, at its ninth an- 
nual meeting held in Pittsburgh at 
the end of the year, elected the Rev. 
Dr. Francis Augustine Walsh, 
O.S.B., of the Catholic University 
faculty, President for the coming 
year. The Rev. Dr. John Riedl, of 


Marquette University, was elected 
vice-president, and the Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Hart of the Catholic Uni- 
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versity, secretary-treasurer. 
signor John A. Ryan, in an address 
to the meeting, declared that the 
philosophy of capitalism comprised 
psychological, ethical, political, eco- 
nomic and religious elements, all of 
which were false or exaggerated or 
misleading. 


<i 
— 





GREAT MISSION EXHIBIT IN 
New YorkK 


TueE Bishop Dunn Memorial Ex- 
position was held in New York dur- 
ing the week of January 14th, end- 
ing with the observance of Mission 
Sunday on the 21st. The Exposi- 
tion was free and was open to the 
general public every day. His Emi- 
nence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, is- 
sued a special pastoral letter which 
was read in the churches on the 
14th. He called the Mission Exhibit 
the Bishop Dunn Memorial Exposi- 
tion because of the late Auxiliary’s 
long interest in building up the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Faith in New York. His Eminence 
pointed out that the Exposition was 
intended to be inspirational and 
educational. Thirty-two religious 
communities were active in its prep- 
aration. 

Each day there was a reception 
committee on duty from one of the 
colleges for men or for -women in 
the archdiocese. Prominent laymen 
made addresses each evening. The 
chief interest lay in the exhibits 
which showed a large cross section 
of every part of the mission world. 
Many of the exhibits shown at the 
Vatican Missionary Exposition a 
few years ago were reproduced here. 
There were illustrated lectures by 
priests and nuns who had actually 
served in the mission fields. On 
Mission Sunday at the close of the 
Exhibit, Cardinal Hayes presided at 














Pontifical Vespers in the Cathedral 
celebrated by Bishop James A. 
Walsh, Superior General of the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America. The sermon was preached 
by Msgr. William J. Flynn, director 
of the Marquette League for the sup- 
port of American Indian missions. 
That evening the Hon. James A. 
Farley, Postmaster General of the 
United States, addressed the closing 
session of the Exhibit. 


-— 
> 


DEATH OF NoTED Hoty Cross 
PRIEST 





THE Rev. Daniel E. Hudson, 
C.S.C., died on January 12th, at 
Notre Dame, Ind., where he had 
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lived continuously for more than 
half a century. Father Hudson was 
born eighty-four years ago in Massa- 
chusetts of Methodist parents; early 
in life he became a Catholic and 
studied at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. Later he went to 
Notre Dame University and in 1870 
he entered the Holy Cross Commu- 
nity there. After his ordination five 
years later, he was appointed to the 
faculty and named editor of Ave 
Maria. This latter post he resigned 
in 1930, but meanwhile he had made 
this small weekly a _ thoroughly 
worthwhile factor in Catholic peri- 
odical literature. 

May the soul of this devoted priest 
rest in peace! 

















TuHovcH DorotHy GRAHAM (Mrs. 
JaMEs W. BENNETT) has given us 
contributions of various kinds dur- 
ing the ten years she has written for 
us, it is as an interpreter of the soul 
of China that she is most interest- 
ing. Long residence in the Far East 
has given her a rare understanding 
of the Chinese mentality. The facts 
stated in “Set an Oriental to Change 
an Oriental” came to her direct 
from friends in Peiping. Mrs. Ben- 
nett, who was educated in Switzer- 
land and Italy, is a member of the 
Society of Women Geographers and 
the author of several volumes of 
fiction and travel, some of them 
written in collaboration with her 
husband with whose work our read- 
ers are also familiar. 


WeE introduce with pleasure a 
new contributor this month, AGNES 
M. Finn, author of “The Bramble 
Bush.” Miss Finn comes of a liter- 
ary and artistic family and writes 
for the sheer love of it. She is a sis- 
ter of Father William J. Finn, C.S.P., 
world renowned Director of the 
Paulist Choristers. 


CounTEess OLGA BENNIGSEN, an- 
other new contributor, is the wife of 
Count George Bennigsen, formerly a 
landowner in Central Russia, but 
since 1918 domiciled in London. 
The Countess became a Catholic in 
1923, her husband following her in- 
to the Church two years later. 
Their interests are literary and ar- 
tistic, among her works being the 
decoration of the Dominican Chapel 
of the Eastern Rite in Lille, and ar- 
ticles in various English periodicals. 


Our Contributors 





In forwarding us her essay on “The 
Pilgrim of the Absolute,” the Count- 
ess laments the fact that it is well- 
nigh impossible to compress her 
subject within the narrow limits of 
a magazine article, so “this is just 
to whet the readers’ appetite,” she 
says, “and give them an idea of a 
writer of outstanding importance, at 
present not too well known. 


As the wife of one of the founders 
of the Wilson Cypress Company, 
MARGUERITE Pace (Mrs. ARTHUR 
A.) Corcoran has lived for many 
years in the heart of “The Florida 
Cracker” country and writes with 
intimate knowledge of the life and 
habits of the native. About forty- 
two miles from her home at Sunny 
Point, Palatka, Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings lives in a simple Cracker 
shack near Island Grove. Mr. Cor- 
coran spent several years of his 
youth in the Oklawaha scrub, the 
locale of Mrs. Rawling’s story, 
South Moon Under. Mrs. Corcoran 
wrote “The Faith in Florida” in the 
September, 1924, CarHoLic Wor.p. 


As so much discussion still con- 
tinues “on the other side,” it is well 
to have a sane presentation of an 
unpleasant subject such as ELLEN 
DE Costa gives us in “A Catholic 
Young Woman Looks at Birth Con- 
trol.” Mrs. de Costa is a graduate 
of the College of New Rochelle and 
a member of Kappa Gamma Pi, 
honor society of Catholic Women’s 
Colleges. She is a contributor to 
America, The Commonweal and 
Truth Magazine, being dramatic 
critic of the last named as well. 




















WE publish this month another 
chapter of DouGLas Naytor’s pro- 
jected work on Brazilian life to-day, 
“The Lure of Voodoo in Brazil.” 
Previous contributions have been 
“Catholicism in Brazil,” in June, 
1932, and “Christian Folklore in 
Brazil,” in September, 1932. Mr. 
Naylor is a feature writer on The 
Pittsburgh Press and likes it. 


KATHLEEN E. HARTWELL was for- 
merly instructor in English at Smith 
College, but left teaching after three 
years for library work. She re- 
ceived her A.B. and A.M. from Rad- 
cliffe and was in line for a Ph.D., 
but a skiing accident unfortunate- 
ly intervened. “The Altar Candle 
Flame” is her first appearance in 
our pages. Miss Hartwell is an 
Episcopalian. 


CARROLL K. MICHENER, an occa- 
sional contributor, is Managing Edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. His story, 
“Swaying Willow,” will be conclud- 
ed in the March issue. 


A UNIQUE combination of the 
scholar and the soldier gives M. 
RoBERT DU CHALIEU a leading posi- 
tion in unraveling “The Danubian 
Tangle.” Born in San Francisco, M. 
du Chalieu was educated at Eton 
and various European Universities 
where his father, Count Anton Ste- 
phen Parr, held _ professorships. 
During his military career, M. du 
Chalieu saw service in the Spanish 
Hussars, the Foreign Legion and 
the French Colonial Army; during a 
period in the Touareg country he 
pursued his studies under the guid- 
ance of Father Charles de Foucauld. 
In 1929 M. du Chalieu returned to 
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America and has contributed vari- 
ous articles on economic politics, 
and ethnographic and archeological 
subjects to various leading maga- 
zines. A pamphlet of his on pre- 
and post-War psychology was trans- 
lated into four languages. This is 
his first contribution to THE CatH- 
OLIC WORLD. 


SisTerR M. ANGELITA, B.V.M., M.A., 
gives us as her first contribution a 
fascinating study in verbal geneal- 
ogy, “Forbears of Some English 
Words.” Sister Angelita is a mem- 
ber of the English Department of 
Mundelein College, Chicago, and is 
the author of Starshine and Candle- 
light. 


CapTAIn GEorGE CEcIL has been 
attending operas in various coun- 
tries, including distant India, for 
the past fifty years, having begun 
at the age of fifteen. By way of 
celebration, he is publishing this 
year his book of Opera Reminis- 
cences in which he relates many an 
anecdote of famous singers, con- 
ductors and composers. Captain 
Cecil claims that the opera perform- 
ances of the past are seldom dupli- 
cated to-day as few modern singers 
are of the first rank. Although he 
leaves his question “Did Gounod 
Compose Faust?” an open one, it is 
his opinion that the opera was writ- 
ten by another hand. 


Our poets this month include 
CHARLES G. MorTIMER (“The Mendi- 
cant”), JoHN RICHARD MORELAND 
(“Cushendun”), CrisTEL HASTINGS 
(“Strain”) and JoHN DESMOND 
SHERIDAN (“To the Newly Or- 
dained”), all old friends of our 
readers. 











and Class War. 
Over Here. 


Notices. 


Charles the First. King of England. 
By Hilaire Belloc. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $4.00. 

In the lifetime of Charles I. (1600- 
1649), says Mr. Belloc, “monarchy, 
while growing stronger than ever in 
Christendom, crumbled, or rather 
was destroyed in England.” After 
his death the kingly power passed 
from the hands of the monarch to 
the hands of an oligarchy of nobles, 
lawyers and merchants enriched by 
the Reformation loot of the Catholic 
Church’s property and endowments. 

The facts of the reign of Charles 
I. are well known, and Mr. Belloc 
adds but little to our knowledge of 
them. But he places them in quite 
a new perspective. Not all will 
agree with his high estimate of the 
King’s character, nor with his de- 
fense of monarchy, “for which,” he 
strangely holds, “all Christendom 
to-day is hungry”! 

Mr. Belloc reminds us that a sev- 
enteenth-century Parliament was in 
no sense a democratic body, but an 
assembly of wealthy men, called to- 
gether from time to time to grant 
monies to an impoverished crown, 
which they had robbed in great 
measure of its lands, its dues and its 
rents. England’s income from time 
immemorial had been based upon 
endowment, and not on taxes, as in 
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the modern State. That endowment 
had practically disappeared since 
the days of Henry VIII., and Charles 
had to meet the expenses of wars 
with France and Spain, hampered 
moreover by the fourfold increase 
in prices in fifty years, and a debt of 
nearly a million pounds bequeathed 
him by his improvident father, 
James I. A beggar King, he had to 
hold out his hat for monies to an 
antagonistic and reluctant Parlia- 
ment, who hated his advisers, Buck- 
ingham, Wentworth and Laud, and 
regarded him as a dishonest, weak 
and tyrannical sovereign. 

Mr. Belloc paints too rosy a pic- 
ture of the King’s character. That 
he was clean in his private life, and 
religious-minded, we readily grant, 
but the halo of sainthood decreed 
him by his admirers we must gain- 
say. No one can condone his ill- 
treatment of his wife and her house- 
hold on her first coming to Eng- 
land; his flagrant breaking of his 
treaty with France promising the 
protection of his Catholic subjects, 
“an artifice,” he admitted, “to re- 
ceive the papal dispensation”; his 
secret treaty with Spain pledging 
aid against the Seven United Prov- 
inces; his harsh treatment of Ire- 
land through his Minister, Thomas 
Wentworth, whose death warrant 




















he later on signed to save his own 
life; his connivance at Archbishop 
Laud’s cruel treatment of fanatics 
like Leighton and Prynne; his falsi- 
fying of the printed Petition of 
Right; his oppressive measures of 
raising forced loans, etc. 

Not that his opponents were high- 
minded saints and patriots. Far 
from it. Belloc paints many a good 
portrait of grafters like Sir John 
Eliot, thirsting for Buckingham’s 
blood; the liar Pym, dishonestly 
bringing forward the Bill of Attain- 
der that sent Strafford to the scaf- 
fold; the greedy Scot, selling Charles 
to the Parliament for 400,000 
pounds; the fanatical and hypocrit- 
ical Cromwell, planning and carry- 
ing out to the minutest detail the 
death of his king, etc. Nevertheless 
Charles’s “obstinacy of character, 
his duplicity, his deceit, his despot- 
ism and his tyranny,” spoken of by 
Lingard, cannot be gainsaid. 

B. L. C. 


The Shape of Things to Come. By 
H. G. Wells. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

“What a pity,” is this reviewer's 
comment upon the big book in 
which Mr. Wells, with so captivat- 
ing a manner, such critical insight, 
so fearless a scorn for stupidity and 
fraud and such abundant informa- 
tion lays low the pretensions of our 
contemporary civilization to be an 
achievement worthy of reasonable 
men. The pity of it is that the au- 
thor does so many things to spoil 
his case. His poor sense of propor- 
tion, his irrepressible prejudice, his 
habit of overstatement, his naive 
tone of omniscience, his whirlwind 
of unsorted ideas and his un- 
dammed torrent of words,—in 
brief his incorrigible “Wellsism”— 
cramps and in large measure de- 
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stroys the potential usefulness of a 
promising book. 

From afar, that is from the 
standpoint of the year 2106, he 
looks at and judges our present 
world, the insanities which pro- 
duced, waged, and followed after 
the Great War. The inconsist- 
encies, dishonesties, inhumanities, 
follies which have more recently in- 
vited and still persist in inviting 
world-wide disaster, are held up in 
their naked awfulness as this man 
knows how to hold them up. Even 
under the weight of all his defects, 
his pages almost rise to the level of 
prophetic denunciation, so much of 
their content is scathingly, devastat- 
ingly true. Had the author but 
known restraint, had he without 
discrimination welcomed the aid of 
those spiritual forces from which he 
dissociates himself so quickly and so 
completely; in a word had he with 
sincere and unselfish wisdom evis- 
cerated his book of materialistic pa- 
ganism, it might deserve to be made 
a textbook of social science. As it 
stands, it seems to be valueless for 
those who need its teachings most. 

J. McS. 


Work of Art. By Sinclair Lewis. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 

Sinclair Lewis, who has the eye of 

a camera and the memory of a car- 

bon copy, has also a lively style and 

is, we suspect, a tireless worker. 

His latest book accumulates an 

enormous amount of information 

about the history of the hotel busi- 
ness in the United States from the 

’nineties to the ’thirties, and dwells 

upon all the various details from 

menus to management. Even 
though the story should be included 
in the spring list of “most popular 
fiction,”—as we assume it will be,— 
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few readers will have sufficient per- 
sistence to read every word of every 
line of its 450 pages. We speak de- 
liberately of the author’s “camera 
eye,” which perceives details with 
photographic fidelity, yet does not 
pierce beneath the surface and con- 
fines itself to a material world 
empty of the subtler manifestations 
of the human soul. 

A not particularly interesting 
story weaves itself in and out of 
this mass of information with char- 
acters that are neither convincing 
nor attractive. The action is real- 
istic enough and no doubt has all 
occurred at one time or another, al- 
though hardly within the bound- 
aries of a single life. The hero, at 
first a sort of Horatio Alger model 
boy, rises to the rank of a big New 
York manager, then drops to the 
level of night clerk in a country ho- 
tel; and, as the tale ends, seems 
bent upon embarking in the busi- 
ness of tourist camps, in which one 
anticipates he will be moderately 
successful. Having named the au- 
thor, we feel it almost unnecessary 
to add that his outlook is sordid 
and depressing and that the reader 
will have to endure a good many 
forced attempts at wit and more 
than a little vulgarity. J. McS. 


Germany Enters the Third Reich. By 
Calvin B. Hoover. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The German Jew. His Share in Mod- 
ern Culture. By Abraham Myer- 
son and Isaac Goldberg. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.25. 

The Brown Book of the Hitler Terror. 
Prepared by the World Commit- 
tee for the Victims of German 
Fascism. Same publisher. $2.50. 
Mr. Hoover’s book is the ablest 

and most thorough account that has 

appeared in English of the princi- 
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ples, characteristics and economic 
effects of National Socialism in Ger- 
many. It traces the origin of the 
party to Germany’s anger at the 
drastic conditions of the Versailles 
Treaty, and adds that “it was the 
hostility of the people based on eco- 
nomic grounds which gave mass 
weight to the movement against the 
Republic and ensured its downfall.” 

Mr. Hoover shows how cleverly 
Hitler undermined the power of the 
Social Democrats, playing party 
against party, until finally he de- 
stroyed them all in favor of his to- 
talitarian State. He denounces the 
reign of terror inaugurated by the 
Nazis, comparing it with the Rus- 
sian terror he had personally wit- 
nessed a few years before. Na- 
tional Socialism, he tells us, is fun- 
damentally opposed to the demo- 
cratic principle, whether it be in the 
economic or political field; it de- 
spises the whole system of abstract 
and rationalized jurisprudence, re- 
fusing redress in the courts to both 
individuals and corporations. Its 
anti-Semitism is against reason and 
justice; its Nordic claim of su- 
periority is a senseless, emotional 
myth; its sterilization campaign a 
defiance of fundamental human 
right, and its Gleichschaltung the 
greatest tyranny outside of Soviet 
communism the world has ever 
known. 

Hitlerism means the end of West- 
ern liberalism, individualism and 
liberty in present-day Germany. 
Has it come to stay? We doubt it. 

The authors of the second book 
listed above, one a psychiatrist in 
Tufts College Medical School, the 
other a lecturer on Hispano-Ameri- 
can Literature at Harvard Univer- 
sity, strongly denounce the anti- 
Semitism of Hitler and his Nazis, 
not from the standpoint of Judaism, 

















but of toleration and human rights. 
A defeated Germany has gone mad, 
and powerless to combat any first 
rate power, must needs vent its fury 
upon some defenseless body. Why 
not the Jews? 

The German Jews, we are told, 
even more than the Jews of any 
other part of Europe, have so en- 
tered into the essential life of their 
home country that many of them 
have all but lost any deep conscious- 
ness of a racial identity. They have 
produced men of talent in abun- 
dance at a rate far beyond the pro- 
portion of the German Jew to the 
rest of the German population. This 
fact the authors prove by citing 
German Jews, who have been emi- 
nent in medicine, physics, mathe- 
matics, music, art, journalism, liter- 
ature and drama. 

Catholics cannot accept many a 
statement of fact and principle that 
figures in these pages; v.g., that 
Freud according to McDougal is the 
greatest psychologist since Aris- 
totle, and probably the most intel- 
lectually honest product of our 
times; that no man can say what 
truth may be, etc., but we can ac- 
cept the main thesis that anti-Semi- 
tism is contrary to the principles of 
right and justice. 

The Brown Book of the Hitler 
Terror has been compiled from 
declarations and affidavits of law- 
yers, doctors, journalists and others 
who have suffered from Nazi cruelty 
and intolerance. The sympathies of 
the compilers are plainly with com- 
munism, so that we must take some 
of their statements with a grain of 
salt. But even if but one-tenth of 
the documentary proofs adduced in 
these pages is authentic, we have a 
detailed story of atrocities com- 
parable with the terror of the 
French Revolution in the eighteenth 
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and with the Bolshevist terror of the 
nineteenth century. B. L. C. 


The End of Our Time. By Nicholas 
Berdyaev. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.25. 

Christianity and Class War. Same 
author and publisher. $1.50. 
Mr. Berdyaev has had unusual 

opportunities to study at close quar- 

ters the things of which he writes 
in these two books, really install- 
ments of the one work. Born at 

Kiev in 1874, and a disciple of Karl 

Marx in youth, he was banished 

from Russia in 1899 and threatened 

with a second banishment in 1917 

for criticism of the Orthodox 

Church. After the revolution he re- 

ceived a professorship of philosophy 

in the University of Moscow; but 
his religious views gave offense to 
the government, and he was exiled 
again. He lives now in Paris where 
he publishes a Russian review, The 
Way, and conducts an Academy of 
the Philosophy of Religion. The 
greater part of these two volumes 
was written before 1923; it was re- 
vised by the author and translated 
into French some six years ago. 
Mr. Berdyaev regards the present 
era as opening a period of barbar- 
ism. After looking at the elements 
which have been fatal to the old 
civilization, he points out the weak- 
ness and the strength of the two 
systems which now dispute the fu- 
ture of the world, materialistic Bol- 
shevism and supernatural Chris- 
tianity. The price of victory for 

Christians must be a consecration 

to their ideals no less earnest than 

the spirit of the Bolshevists. “We 
must build up a new spiritual 
knighthood.” 

In his interpretation of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, the author makes 
clear two things: first, that the proc- 
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ess of materialization and collectivi- 
zation of Russian life represents in 
the long run the victory of bour- 
geois society. And again, that Rus- 
sia has already entered the new 
Middle Ages, a night-time of history 
in which opposing forces conflict 
violently and there is no via media 
of gray neutrality. In neither of 
these opinions is Mr. Berdyaev 
alone, for while he says “the really 
terrible fact is that in the course of 
the communist revolution Russia is 
becoming a bourgeois country for 
the first time,” Waldemar Gurian, 
in his Bolshevism: Theory and 
Practice, declares that “Bolshe- 
vism does but voice the secret and 
unavowed philosophy of the bour- 
geois society ...” And of Russia’s 
entrance into the new Middle Ages, 
that time of “deadly warfare be- 
tween Christianity and anti-Chris- 
tianity,” Mr. Berdyaev says: “Rus- 
sia has, so to speak, jumped... 
right into the new middle ages and 
their satanocracy,” a view sup- 
ported by the poet Tiutchev, who 
believes that the long night of his- 
tory has begun. 

But for Tiutchev night is “holy”; 
and this brings us to Berdyaev’s 
most profound and most hopeful 
teaching about the effect of the Rev- 
olution upon Religion: “It (the 
Revolution) will help the work of 
regenerating the Church and reli- 
gious life,” he says. This startling 
and, at first sight, unbelievable 
statement is made clear by the ex- 
planation that “revolution always 
throws light on the real condition of 
a people,” and in this case it has re- 
vealed “an atmosphere of false- 
hood” in the Church. But the revo- 
lution with its rigorous persecution 
of religion has now created a situa- 
tion in which there is “no point in 
straining to appear orthodox, no 
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material gain to expect from the 
Church, no place or function for 
‘political piety’ . . . By the persecu- 
tion in the revolution the Church 
will lose in numbers but she will 
gain in quality,” for “Christianity 
is the religion of Truth crucified.” 
It is the author’s deep belief, that 
in the awful night of the age ahead 
this truth will shine out in the dark- 
ness and lead the faithful along the 
way of truth. 

The author possesses penetrating 
vision and a bold habit of speech 
with, at times, the tendency to ex- 
aggerate facts, or to overlook coun- 
ter considerations. His confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of good is 
enthusiastic. Presumably he aims 
his indictment of “The Church” at 
the Orthodox Church, although on 
occasions he seems to speak in more 
general terms and to need correc- 
tion. At any rate, he does provide 
us all with much material for a 
searching examination of con- 
science; and thoughtful men will 
concede both the general truth of 
his observations and the logic of 
his conclusions. J. McS. 


Our Times: The United States, 1900- 
1925. Vol. V., Over Here, 1914- 
1918. By Mark Sullivan. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.75. 

Mr. Sullivan has bared his breast 
to the weapons of critics by continu- 
ing in a volume devoted to condi- 
tions in the United States during the 
World War his evidently superfi- 
cial method of writing history. 
Both the strength and the weakness 
of his original plan are more clearly 
exposed in Over Here than in any 
of its predecessors. The subject is 
so intensely tragic that the light 
touch, the substitution of tales of 
folkways for those of the collective 














movement of a people through a 
crisis in its destiny, seems inappro- 
priate. The author has done his 
best to recognize this situation and 
to adapt his special process to the 
canons of genuine history without 
interrupting in any essential way 
the continuity of his treatment. 

That he has succeeded so well is 
proof of his ingenuity. His new 
volume is interesting from begin- 
ning to end, if only for the vivid- 
ness of his telling of the story of the 
Americans who did not fight and 
remained at home while the poppies 
were growing redder from blood in 
Flanders fields. He exhibits the 
merit of originality in treating of a 
war from the viewpoint of non-par- 
ticipants, which is thoroughly in 
conformity with the now popular 
mood of thinking of history in so- 
cial terms. 

Mr. Sullivan seems to pivot his 
story on a study of the mind of 
Woodrow Wilson, the evolution of 
which he considers the largest sin- 
gle factor in the war. Abhorring 
the conflict in the beginning as 
something monstrous (a mood un- 
doubtedly shared by millions of 
Americans), Wilson passed through 
one stage after another until he be- 
came the outstanding leader of the 
Allies’ cause. Until the time of the 
Armistice the tide of brilliant suc- 
cess rolled on with him. Then his 
star fell, blunder followed blunder, 
as it appears now, and he perished 
like a martyr who rushed on the 
spears of his antagonists at home. 

This is not a final judgment of 
Wilson nor is Mr. Sullivan’s account 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s prodding of 
Wilson for “weasel words” a final 
summing up of Roosevelt’s attitude 
in the war. His story of the general 
and sectional state of feeling at 
home from 1914 to 1918, the reac- 
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tions and emotions of the people 
and the manner in which they final- 
ly sustained a supreme national ef- 
fort, is a real contribution to history 
which no future investigator of the 
roots of America’s participation in 
the War can ignore. A. S. W. 


Talifer. By Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.75. 

Doubtless it is the three years of 
Depression which have determined 
us all to be light-hearted and no 
longer afraid of the Big Bad Wolf. 
Signs of the new translucence con- 
tinue to come in from the most un- 
expected quarters. A few months 
ago the tragic Mr. O’Neill surprised 
us with a charmingly humorous 
and tender domestic drama—a nd 
now here is Mr. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson turning his back upon 
melancholy problems to give us a 
serio-comic narrative in blank verse. 

Unfortunately there is nothing 
very distinguished about the plot, 
which concerns a young New Eng- 
lander who jilts the girl obviously 
made for his happiness to wed a 
girl rather alarmingly described as 


“A changeling epicene anomaly 
Who sleeps and finds her catnip in 
the classics,” 


and who is quite obviously inter- 
ested in nobody’s happiness but 
her own. His explanation of so 
fatuous a mistake is that he was 
seeking Peace (with a capital): but 
surely no young man ever stumbled 
into matrimony for that reason, 
even in New England! However, 
with the help of a friendly and lo- 
quacious doctor — and presumably 
of the divorce court — everybody’s 
troubles are eventually straightened 
out, and we leave Talifer beaming 
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upon his first love and their baby 
in a perambulator. 

The story has a few gracious 
lines, and is, of course, a cheerful 
foil to The Man Who Died Twice or 
Matthias at the Door. But one can- 
not help wondering why the author 
of Tristram should have thought it 
worth putting into verse at all. 

K. B. 


Oil for the Lamps of China. By Alice 
Tisdale Hobart, Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50. 

In this novel Mrs. Hobart has 
given a sincere and authentic ac- 
count of the functioning of a great 
American corporation in China, 
amplifying for an audience of fic- 
tion readers the experiences she out- 
lined in The City of the Long Sand. 
Only if one accepts oil as the sym- 
bol of progress, as the author spe- 
cifically intends, can one accept the 
attitude of the protagonists she pro- 
jects upon the scene. Men who 
have disciplined themselves to be- 
come effective instruments of a cor- 
poration which efficiently demands 
the last penny of profit. Young, 
callow men considering themselves 
altruistic pioneers, who in their un- 
thinking zeal hope that commerce 
may eventually bring industrialism 
to China — without imagining the 
ghastly consequences incident to 
such an experiment. Men who 
visualize China solely as a market 
of four hundred million souls. 

The Americans who bring this so- 
called civilization to an ancient land 
(in terms of kerosene and three- 
penny lamps) scarcely try to know 
the Chinese — except to gauge the 
honesty of native agents. They 
speak the language but their intel- 
lectual curiosity never seeks to 
penetrate the culture of the East. 
Famine and the privations of a 
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province are regarded from the an- 
gle of possible curtailment in prof- 
its. Devastating floods concern 
them only because the company’s 
tin-plate might become rusted. 

The debacle brought about by 
anti-foreign agitations leaves these 
people bewildered and _ resentful. 
Apparently they do not comprehend 
their place in the concatenation of 
events—the exploitation attempted 
by various Western nations for two 
centuries. They ignore wars for- 
merly fought fdr the right to sell 
opium and other commodities, the 
treaties imposed to open new ports. 
They realize, only after they have 
encountered mob violence, that the 
methods of the West have under- 
mined the ethical structure of the 
Chinese. They recognize the de- 
plorable tactics of the corporation 
only when their own careers are 
frustrated. They have given China 
kerosene in place of soy bean oil; 
unfortunately they have derived 
from China nothing but a liveli- 
hood. 

The author has indicted a sys- 
tem; incidentally she has _ con- 
demned, perhaps more explicitly 
than she intended, the servants of 
such a system. D. G. 


It Was the Nightingale. An Autobi- 
ography. By Ford Madox Ford. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.00. 

The nightingale of Romeo and 
Juliet, which awakens Mr. Ford 
every morning at dawn in his home 
in Southern France, gives him the 
title of this rambling, gossipy but 
fascinating literary essay. An Eng- 
lishman by birth, Mr. Ford inherit- 
ed his great love of France and his 
intimate knowledge of the French 
tongue from his grandfather, who 
was born in that country. His 














propaganda work for England, 
France, Italy and the United States 
during the War won him many 
friends in these countries, and his 
collaboration with Conrad, together 
with his editing of the English Re- 
view and the Transatlantic Review, 
brought him in contact with every 
worth-while writer in France and 
England. 

The man and the writer breathe 
in every page of this unique autobi- 
ography. Mr. Ford skips trippingly 
from London to Paris, from Paris to 
New York, from Strasbourg to St. 
Jean Cap Ferrat, giving his views on 
English politics, French literature, 
Greek scholarship, nudism, smug- 
gling, hog-raising, potato growing, 
prohibition, the comparative merits 
of red and white wines, writing for 
money, arts in Paris; he tells many 
an anecdote and gives many an esti- 
mate of his writer friends and 
enemies—John Galsworthy, Sir Ed- 
mund Gosse, George Moore, E. V. 
Lucas, Ernest Hemingway, Ezra 
Pound, Gertrude Stein, May Sin- 
clair, H. G. Wells; he reveals the 
mysteries of editing, the vagaries of 
his contributors and subordinates, 
his own successes and failures; he 
mildly shocks us at times with a 
bold expletive, and goes on his way 
rejoicing as he sets forth the foibles 
of the men the world calls great. 
How he chuckies when a French 
critic accuses him of being one of 
Proust’s closest imitators, although 
at the time he had not read a word 
of Proust; when a gentleman on the 
London Times—it had blacklisted 
him—assures him that he is not a 
literary personage; when E. V. 


Lucas tells him he cannot stomach 
Charles Lamb, because he cannot 
appreciate Punch; when he excuses 
Sir Edmund Gosse’s antipathy on 
the plea that this writer once held a 
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subordinate position on a Review 
his father owned! 

A most difficult book to review, I 
assure you. You must read it if you 
wish to spend a pleasant hour or 
two with what Mr. Ford calls “little 
imbecilities of a jocular kind.” 


BR. 4... ¢. 
America Faces the Next War. By 
Frank H. Simonds. New York: 


Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

Mr. Simond’s latest book is a good 
example of multum in parvo. No 
one who follows its close, clear rea- 
soning will be able to withhold as- 
sent from the main thesis,—to 
which by the way Mr. Belloc has 
lately subscribed,— that another 
great European war seems inevita- 
ble and may be precipitated any 
day. Visibly the nations are now 
taking positions for a new struggle 
over the same old traditional issue, 
the balance of power. “That Ger- 
many’s claim to equality in arma- 
ments with her neighbors is beyond 
challenge legally or morally must be 
conceded just as, for that matter, 
her right to absorb the German 
populations of Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia is, subject to their ap- 
proval, beyond cavil.” But the 
claims of Germany best founded in 
right and reason are precisely the 
ones most compromising for the se- 
curity of her neighbors. “And it is 
for those who believe a new war in 
Europe is not assured, to demon- 
strate how German aspirations 
which are unmistakable can be real- 
ized by other means than those 
which alone have won for other peo- 
ples their present national and ra- 
cial unities.” 

To the question, shall America be 
involved in the coming war? the an- 
swer given by Mr. Simonds is, “In- 
evitably.” The foreign policy of Mr. 
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Roosevelt is identical with that of 
Mr. Wilson. In Europe the two is- 
sues of armaments and of national 
policies cannot be divorced; to 
touch one is to be implicated in the 
other. For every gun which we in- 


SHORTER 


History AND BIOGRAPHY: The 
Achievement of Rome by William 
Chase Greene (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. $4.50) is 
a companion volume to Dr. Greene’s 
The Achievement of Greece, which 
he published ten years ago. He cites 
Freeman’s dictum with approval: 
“The history of Rome is the great- 
est of all historical subjects for this 
simple reason, that the history of 
Rome is in truth synonymous with 
the history of the world.” A fasci- 
nating theme indeed for, as the au- 
thor says, “while the individual 
can learn more from Greece, or- 
ganized society can learn more from 
Rome.” After a preliminary sketch 
of Italy’s geography, climate and 
peoples, Dr. Greene writes of 
Rome’s expansion from a small vil- 
lage to city-state and world-empire. 
Everything the student would know 
of Roman life and history is to be 
found in these interesting, well- 
written pages: Rome’s family life, 
its culture, its fine arts, its philoso- 
phy, its methods of government at 
home and abroad, its army, its laws, 
its superstitions, its religion, its 
amusements. The writer is not so 
reliable when he ventures outside of 
his own province, discussing for ex- 
ample the problem of authority in 
religion, the validity of papal 
claims, the dogma of infallibility, or 
the Catholic doctrine of develop- 
ment. 

Msgr. Arthur Stapylton Barnes, 
who has made a special study of the 
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duce another nation to scrap we 
shall be invited to substitute one of 
ourown. America is facing another 
war. Must she continue to face it 
with shut eyes? “The real question 
is all there.” J. McS. 


NOTICES 


question for the past thirty years, 
has just published another volume, 
The Martyrdom of St. Peter and St. 
Paul (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2.75), which treats in 
detail of the residence and martyr- 
dom in Rome of the two great Apos- 
tles. In a brief introduction he 
weighs carefully the proofs from the 
New Testament and the early Fa- 
thers, calling special attention to the 
many non-Catholic scholars who 
grant that the Babylon of the Epis- 
tle of St. Peter meant Rome. He 
cites Lightfoot, Elliott, Farrar, 
Westcott, Gore, Chase, Hort, Sal- 
mon, Kidd, Ramsay, Foakes Jack- 
son, Lake, Lietzmann, Wieseler, 
Harnack, Hilgenfeld, Renan, Zahn, 
Thiersch and Ewald. His main ob- 
ject, however, in the present vol- 
ume, is to identify the residence of 
the two Apostles from the famous 
inscription of Pope Damasus begin- 
ning Hic Habitasse, and to refute 
the thesis of certain Catholic Ger- 
man archzologists, who deny the 
traditional belief that the bodies of 
the two Apostles after their martyr- 
dom lay for a time in the Platonia, 
the underground mausoleum of 
what is now the Church of St. Se- 
bastiano. As Cardinal O’Connell 
says in his preface, “Monsignor 
Barnes deserves a respectful hear- 
ing, whatever the ultimate decision 
of scholars may be.” 

Sister Mary Agnes Sharkey, in 
three well-written and well-docu- 
mented volumes has with infinite 
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it 
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pains compiled a detailed chronicle 
of the foundation and development 
of The New Jersey Sisters of Charity 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
3 vols. $12.00). The first volume 
treats of the life and labor of that 
great disciple of Mother Seton, 
Mother Xavier, who ruled the Con- 
gregation for fifty-seven years; the 
second, of the growth of the com- 
munity under the able guidance of 
Mother Mary Cecilia, Mother Mary 
Alexandrine and Mother Mary 
Grata; the third, of the history of 
the various missions established in 
this country and abroad. The small 
band of seven which, under the 
leadership of Mother Xavier in- 
augurated this zealous apostolate of 
charity and education in 1859, has 
by the grace of God developed into 
a Congregation of 1,750 members, 
who devote their lives to sixty thou- 
sand children in our parochial 
schools, besides ministering to thou- 
sands of the poor and destitute in 
nurseries, homes, hospitals and or- 
phanages. These volumes will be 
welcomed by the many friends of 
the Sisters of Charity, for they tell 
the world how faithfully these Sis- 
ters have carried out in practice the 
three great virtues of their institute, 
humility, simplicity and charity. 
They afford the future historian an 
invaluable chapter in American 
Catholic History. 

Read in the light of Father Thurs- 
ton’s recent volume, The Church 
and Spiritualism, one can easily 
weigh the worth of W. G. Lang- 
worthy Taylor’s sketch of Katie Fox 
(New York: G. P Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.00), the nine-year-old medium 
who in 1848 startled the world with 
certain mysterious rappings at 
Hydesville, N. Y. Forty years after- 
wards her sister Margaretta in the 
presence of Katie declared: “I am 
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here to-night as one of the founders 
of Spiritualism to denounce it as an 
absolute falsehood from beginning 
to end, as the flimsiest of supersti- 
tions, the most wicked blasphemy 
known to the world.” A year later 
both sisters repudiated their public 
confession. They both died of 
drink, a fact that proves there was 
nothing divine in their supposed 
revelation. The Fox-Taylor Record, 
which comprises two-thirds of the 
present volume, covers nearly six 
years of sustained and continuous 
séances. Dr. Taylor tells us that 
the communications received lend 
this narrative “a truly epic interest, 
which thrills one to the very core.” 
We found it dull to boredom, and 
stupid in the extreme. The com- 
ments of Dr. Taylor are on a par 
with the text he annotates—words 
and preterea nihil. 

Dr. John O’Grady quite fittingly 
gives us a life of a pioneer leader in 
Catholic Charities, Levi Silliman Ives 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$1.25). While Episcopal Bishop of 
North Carolina, Ives, influenced by 
the Oxford Movement, founded a re- 
ligious community, known as “The 
Brotherhood of the Holy Cross,” 
which because of its Catholic views 
met with severe criticism from ultra 
Protestants, and later on from his 
brethren at the Episcopal Conven- 
tion of 1849. In 1853 Bishop Ives 
became convinced that his Church 
was in heresy and schism, and that 
its claim to continuity was a myth. 
He spent two years in Rome, and 
was finally received into the Church 
by Pope Pius IX. 

A married man, the priesthood 
was not open to him, and for vari- 
ous reasons the Church failed to use 
his talents as a platform lecturer. 
His love of the poor pointed out to 
him his real vocation. He joined 
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the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in 
New York City, studied at first hand 
the conditions of the immigrants 
and their children, founded the 
Catholic Protectory and became its 
first President, and helped more 
than any one Catholic of his time to 
mold Catholic leadership in chari- 
table work throughout the country. 


LITERATURE: Volume six of Mes 
Cahiers (Paris: Librairie Plon. 
15 fr.) spans interesting currents in 
the restless, paradoxical, original 
mind of Maurice Barrés, revealing 
anew his passionate preoccupation 
with many aspects of life, his fervid 
concern for art and self-culture. 
What James Huneker has called the 
evolution of Barrés from the ivory 
tower of egoism to the broad mead- 
ows of life, goes on apace. Though 
his natal Lorraine will ever remain 
for him “le bon gite,” he continues 
to grow out of a narrow regionalism 
into a wider nationalism. The diary 
(1907-1908) covers his visit to 
Egypt, reports his speeches as mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, af- 
fords glimpses of incipient germs to 
develop later into well-known books, 
and records his opposition to radi- 
cal policies. Barrés in his Journal 
reveals some of the hidden springs 
of a conversion that paid small 
tribute to the merely esthetic. A 
fascinating union of artist and mys- 
tic he could pass swiftly from the 
allure of the visible world to hidden 
spiritual significances. “Dogma is 
beyond me,” he confesses, but he ex- 
claims, “I breathe only in the Cath- 
olic Church . . . it is there I am nour- 
ished . . . the shadow of my soul... 
my abiding place.” 

W. Somerset Maugham’s wisely 
selected and well arranged “omni- 
bus,” Traveller’s Library (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
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$2.50) contains not things he has 
written but things which he likes. 
He gives us generous measure and 
the book deserves its title; for it is 
really nothing less than a whole li- 
brary and could well be used by the 
traveler to fill in the gaps of rather 
an extensive vacation. The authors 
quoted number nearly fifty and the 
book runs to almost 1,700 pages. It 
ranges from “Saki” and E. C. Bent- 
ley—in a very “different” detective 
story—to Rupert Brooke and Fran- 
cis Thompson; and as a rule one 
gets not mere extracts but complete 
stories and entire poems, some of 
them quite long. The editor con- 
tributes an Introduction and a num- 
ber of Notes. He has high esteem 
for Dryden as the man who released 
English “from the ponderous elo- 
quence that had overwhelmed it and 
made it the lovely, supple instru- 
ment which at best it is.” This is 
the sort of “omnibus” which seems 
to be really worth the trouble of 
putting together and is well worth 
the price asked for it. 

Fiction: Sir Philip Gibbs’ The 
Cross of Peace (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50) is a 
novel which has for its theme the 
struggle for world peace. It is fic- 
tionized propaganda of a telling 
kind. True, Sir Philip has spared 
himself a bit of labor in character 
building by giving his hero “fa D’Ar- 
tagnan look” (noticed without fail- 
ure by everyone who sees him), and 
by the simple device of repeating 
under new names in France a set of 
characters he has already used in 
Germany, but the strange thing is 
that these second-hand people some- 
how come to life, despite their au- 
thor. As across section of present- 
day France and Germany, it is en- 
lightening; as a novel it has sus- 
tained interest and a certain whim- 











sical charm; as peace propaganda, 
it is forceful in its presentation of 
facts even though it attempts no 
satisfactory program of procedure. 

Nicky D’Olier in L. A. G. Strong’s 
Sea Wall (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50) is a likable red- 
headed Irish lad with whom the 
reader grows up in and around a 
pair of twin houses on the Sea Wall 
at Kingstown. One shares his child- 
ish enjoyment of a bizarre environ- 
ment, and his early wonderings 
about the dear quaint people of his 
world, as well as the understanding 
of all these things that comes with 
the reminiscences of maturity. Mr. 
Strong’s sense of place is as vivid as 
his sense of person and he combines 
the two here in a vigorous and pic- 
turesque novel. 

Ursula Parrott, “one of the young 
moderns,” has set out to give us, ac- 
cording to the blurb on The Tumult 
and the Shouting (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50), an in- 
terpretation of four generations 
ranging “from those simple, honest 
souls who came from Ireland tc Bos- 
ton in sailing ships, with their belief 
in God, and good women, and hard 
work, to the disillusioned World- 
War generation that believed in 
nothing but the gratification of the 
senses and the moment’s pleasure.” 
This sweeping indictment of a 
whole generation seems a bit far- 
fetched, and it is hard to understand 
just why the “Catholicism” of this 
decaying family should be so per- 
sistently mentioned when the spirit 
of Catholicism is most noticeably 
absent. There is a belated and un- 
convincing attempt to make one 
right out of many wrongs at the 
finale. To add to the reader’s 


trials a number of minor lapses 
point to an absent-minded proof 
reader. 
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LirurGy: The General Editor of 
the valuable series known as Science 
and Culture Texts draws attention 
to the reciprocal influence of the 
modern Liturgical Movement and 
the agitation for a more vital pres- 
entation of religion in Catholic 
schools. With this comment he in- 
troduces Christian Life and Worship 
by Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co.), 
a volume which seems to be the first 
general textbook adapted to the 
study of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Mystical Body in a college course of 
religion. Father Ellard, an Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Orate Fratres 
since its beginning, and also identi- 
fied with the Liturgical Movement 
in both Europe and America, at- 
tempts here—and successfully—the 
systematic presentation of the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice as the living ex- 
pression of the life inherent in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. The book 
is adapted for use in a single semes- 
ter,—preferably the second of the 
Freshman year. To each chapter 
are added suggested readings and a 
list of topics for review or question- 
ing, and selected passages from the 
Fathers are interpolated frequently. 
Used by an intelligent teacher and 
an earnest student, the volume 
would help notably in the formation 
of a truly Christian mentality. 


RELIGION: Experience has taught 
Mr. F. J. Sheed that in promoting 
the spread of the Faith its presenta- 
tion is the most effective of argu- 
ments. Therefore, he sets forth a 
carefully made summary of the dog- 
matic teaching of the Church, not 
proving but merely stating the con. 
tent of Catholic doctrine. He calls 
his book by the happy name, A Map 
of Life (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$1.00), and makes continual use of 
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this figure of speech throughout its 
pages. After insisting on the need 
of revelation to make clear the pur- 
pose of human life, the author goes 
on to state briefly and logically the 
teachings of the Church on man’s 
nature and destiny, the Incarnation, 
the Mystical Body, Sin and Suffer- 
ing and the Supernatural Life. 
Throughout, as the author notes, 
the emphasis is laid on the signifi- 
cance of what Catholics are taught, 
, on the fact that Catholicism forms 
an organic unity. Two functions 
this valuable work performs: First, 
it makes clear that something more 
than a hasty glance is needed in or- 
der to appreciate to the full the rich 
inheritance of the faithful; and 
secondly, it provides the serious 
reader with an opportunity of get- 
ting a firm hold on that body of 
truth—speculative and practical— 
which lies behind the steady spirit- 
ual development of the Catholic 
saint. 

Theotokos, by Edouard Joly 
(Paris: Editions Spes. 10/fr.), isa 
beautifully written anthology of the 
Blessed Virgin in the mind of the 
Church, in the arts and in literature. 
M. Joly describes the honor paid the 
Mother of God in the Mass and the 
Divine Office; tells of the litanies 
and hymns in her honor; guides us 
through the catacombs, the medi- 
eval cathedrals, and the many 
churches, especially in Rome, dedi- 
cated to her; mentions the many 
tributes paid her by the Fathers 
from St. Gregory Nazianzen to St. 
John Damascene, and by St. Ber- 
nard, St. Bonaventure and St. John 
Eudes; quotes many a poem in her 
honor by modern French poets, Ver- 
laine, Pierre de Nolhac, Claudel and 
others. The author intermingles a 
few legends with his facts, v. g., he 
tells us that St. Bonaventure com- 
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mitted to the flames his Office of the 
Blessed Sacrament after reading St. 
Thomas’s inspired composition. 
This incident is not recorded until 
two centuries later by Denis the 
Carthusian.—There is an eighth edi- 
tion of Father Garriguet’s com- 
pendium of Marian theology, La 
Vierge Marie (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
15 fr.), which first appeared twenty 
years ago. While compiled from 
lectures given to seminarians, it 
does not, as the author says, pretend 
to be an erudite treatise, or a learned 
critique. It is a simple, methodical 
and clear exposition of the Catholic 
teaching, supported by quotations 
from the Fathers of the Church 
from medieval and modern saints, 
and from orators like Bossuet, Bour- 
daloue and Monsabré. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Joseph M. Fol- 
liet, one time President of The Cath- 
olic Association of Tunis, knows the 
colonial problem both from a prac- 
tical and a theoretic standpoint. His 
scholarly dissertation, Le Droit de 
Colonisation (Paris: Librairie Bloud 
et Gay. 30 fr), presented to the phi- 
losophical faculty of the Catholic In- 
stitute of Paris, discusses in detail 
the false and true theories of colon- 
ization. He sketches for us the life 
and labors of that great apostle of 
the Indies, Las Casas, and analyzes 
the eight documents he compiled as 
a protest against the evils practiced 
by the cruel, money-seeking con- 
quistadores. Other chapters deal 
with the doctrine of Francis de Vit- 
toria set forth in his De Indis re- 
center inventis and his De Indis, 
sive de jure belli Hispanorum in 
Barbaros, the suggestions, advice 
and orders of Popes Calixtus III. 
Alexander VI., Paul III. and Pius V., 
and the founding, organization and 
aim of the Jesuit Reductions of 























Paraguay. The importance of this 
work cannot be overestimated, for 
since the World War, Africa and 
Asia have lost their old-time respect 
for the nations of Europe, and are 
questioning their right to rule in the 
name of force, race superiority and 
imperialism. The agents of Bolshe- 
vism also are everywhere, urging 
the native to open revolt. 

About a year ago the village of 
Beauraing in Belgium seemed likely 
to become another Lourdes, for five 
children, eleven to fifteen years of 
age, claimed that the Blessed Virgin 
had appeared to them on twenty- 
three different occasions. Two 
theologians of Louvain, Father 
Bruno de Jésus-Marie and Father 
Janssens, and two physicians, 
Etienne de Greef, professor of crimi- 
nal anthropology, and Paul Van 
Gehuchten, professor of neurology, 
visited Beauraing, talked with the 
children, and carefully weighed all 
the evidence for the supposed ap- 
paritions. They studied the prob- 
lem, not as judges, for that was the 
Bishop’s duty, but as scientific in- 
vestigators, and came unanimously 
to the conclusion that the evidence 
did not warrant any belief in the su- 
pernatural character of the visions. 
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Their findings originally published 
in Les Etudes Carmelitaines, Vol. I., 
1933, have been reprinted in book 
form, by Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, 
Les Faits Mystérieux de Beauraing 
(5fr.). A final chapter treats of the 
teaching of St. John of the Cross on 
the Catholic attitude with regard to 
happenings of this kind. 

M. Wilned, a well-known French 
entomologist, has written Si les 
Hommes Avaient Su Regarder les 
Bétes (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 10/fr.), 
a sketchy, popular scientific treatise 
to prove that an intimate knowledge 
of created things is calculated to 
lead unbelievers back to God Who 
made them. He points out in scores 
of instances the fact that man’s in- 
ventions are often mere copies of 
the Creator’s work. After great la- 
bor and study men give the world 
something that insects have by in- 
stinct practiced from the beginning 
of the world. Our author studies 
the activities of beetles, spiders, 
ants, termites, glowworms, gnats, 
hornets, etc., and shows them clever 
at paper making, building and 
weaving, experts at camouflage and 
anesthesia, suggesters of the mono- 
plane, the diving-bell, the electric 
light, the smoke screen, etc. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
FATHER COUGHLIN, AL SMITH AND THE POPULAR MIND 


EADERS of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor tp will, I imagine, be in- 
terested in the account of a recent 
experience of mine in connection 
with a series of talks over the radio. 
The experience gave me and per- 
haps it will give others a light on 
what is called by some “the mind of 
the people,” and by others “the psy- 
chology of the mob.” 

The series commenced with a lit- 
tle homily on the need of modera- 
tion of thought, balance of judg- 
ment, and intellectual impartiality 
in our present eco- 
nomic and_ social 
crisis. Incidentally 
—in all honesty I 
say quite incidentally—I mentioned 
Father Coughlin and Al Smith. 
It may have been a tactical blunder. 
I might have known that temperate 
and impartial thinking would be 
jeopardized as soon as those two 
names were mentioned in close 
juxtaposition. Blunder or not, it 
was in accordance with my usual 
method of transferring a problem 
from the general to the particular, 


The Mind of 
the People 


the faithful readers 


from the abstract to the concrete. 

In accordance with that pol- 
icy, I declined to stay up in the 
clouds with my little exhortation to 
impartiality. I came down to earth 
and made the lesson vivid. The in- 
telligent reader can predict the re- 
action. 

But apart from the sidelight 
which the episode throws upon the 
mind of the radio audience, I ven- 
ture to think that the message I 
tried to convey, though obvious and 
trite, is not unimportant in itself. 
So, begging leave of 
A Demon- 
of these columns, I stration 
shall reproduce some 
paragraphs from that series of talks 
and quote a few typical rejoinders 
that came through the mail. I shall 
not, of course, repeat every word of 
the three radio talks, but I shall not 
omit any passage essential to our 
little demonstration in psychology. 
Any comment I may make in pass- 
ing will be placed between brackets. 

Well then, it all commenced with 
a plea for moderation. I said: : 
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E common citizen, you and I, 
ought to be intellectually hum- 
ble—wary of assuming the rdéle of 
the dogmatist in economics. To tell 
the truth, we don’t know exactly 
what is the matter with the world— 
at least with the economic world. We 
know a good deal about what ails 
the world morally, but who can say 
what is the fundamental fault with 
the financial, industrial, commer- 
cial world? Perhaps there is no 
one fundamental fault. When Our 
Savior on one occasion was driving 
out an unclean spirit He asked, 
“What is thy name?” And the de- 
mon answered, “My name is Le- 
gion.” So, our modern society is 
bedeviled, not with one demon but 
with many, and it would, I think, 
require a great prophet—yea and 
more than a prophet to call that le- 
gion of devils by their right names. 
Since therefore we don’t know just 
what is wrong— why dogmatize? 
There is an idea prevalent that since 
the great experts in the world of 
finance and industry admit more or 
less frankly that they are in the 
dark, every Tom, Dick and Harry, 
and every Jane, Jean and Joan 
think they have a right to supply 
what is lacking to the experts. I con- 
fess I don’t see the 


Every Man logic of that. It 
His Own would be recognized 
Oracle? as absurd for the 

man in the street to 
say, “What Einstein doesn’t know 


about physical science 7 will tell 
him: if Lindbergh admits that he is 
stumped on a problem in aviation, 
just come to me: since Marconi con- 
fesses that he doesn’t know what 
radio really is, why doesn’t he ask 
my opinion?” That is manifestly 
ridiculous. Why then isn’t it ridic- 


ulous—and indeed preposterous— 
that Bill Jones or Jim Brown should 
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volunteer information on economics 
to any and all professors of that sci- 
ence, and that even a common ordi- 
nary cracker-barrel sitter should be 
giving absent treatment—I almost 
said absent-minded treatment to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in the White 
House? 

But the man in the street has a 
different logic. He says, “Raymond 
Moley doesn’t know. Walter Lipp- 
mann doesn’t know. Dr. Tugwell and 
all the brains trust together do not 
known. Carter Glass doesn’t know. 
Therefore 7 will tell them!” If the 
fellow had a grain of uncommon 
sense he would say, “Well, if they 
don’t know I confess I don’t know.” 
And if he had two grains of uncom- 
mon sense he would add, “Since I 
don’t know I think I will be silent. 
All this babel of contradictory opin- 
ion only adds to the pandemonium. 
The fewer words, the more 
thoughts. The time I take for talk 
might be better applied to studying 
the situation, and if I study and you 
study and everybody studies, we 
may learn something to our ad- 
vantage. At least we can refrain 
from clouding the atmosphere with 
unconsidered notions, haphazard 
utterances, and stupid dogmatiz- 
ings.” 

Let me illustrate what I mean 
with a concrete instance. Almost 
any day now—and indeed a dozen 
times a day somebody asks you, 
“What do you think of Father 
Coughlin?” And almost every man 
at whom that question is fired, re- 
sponds with an avalanche of words 
like the avalanche of dirt and rock 
at Boulder Dam when the dynamite 
is exploded. 

But how many of the people who 
so promptly and so volubly praise 
or condemn Father Coughlin have 
taken any pains to find out whether 


























he is right or wrong? He purports 
to be interpreting the papal en- 
cyclicals; in particular two of them, 
the encyclical of Leo XIII. on The 
Condition of the Working Classes, 
published in 1891, and the encycli- 

cal of Pius XI. en- 


Father titled Forty Years 
Coughlin’s After, published in 
Message 1931. But is Father 


Coughlin rightly in- 
terpreting the mind of the popes? 
Does the Coughlin enthusiast or the 
Coughlin opponent know? Has he 
read the encyclicals? Could he him- 
self give a résumé of what Leo XIII. 
and Pius XI. have written on the 
subject of economic and social jus- 
tice? If not, what is he talking 
about? Talking about Father 
Coughlin’s voice? or his manner? 
his apparent sincerity or insincer- 
ity? his popularity or unpopular- 
ity? his influence with the masses? 
the size of his Sunday audience? 
the financial resources that enable 
him to rent time on 27 stations and 
give away millions of books, to say 
nothing of paying a battalion of 
secretaries? That may be all very 
interesting. But unless I mistake 
both the proponents and the oppo- 
nents of Father Coughlin they think 
they are arguing about his message, 
not his manner—his economics not 
his influence. Instead of arguing 
that he is or is not an accurate in- 
terpreter of the papal encyclicals, 
why don’t they take a day or a 
week off from arguing and study 
the encyclicals? If they will do 
so, I can promise them they will 
be surprised. Just in what way 
those documents of the popes will 
surprise them I shall not say. I sim- 
ply repeat that those who listen to 
Father Coughlin but haven’t read 
Pope Leo or Pope Pius haven’t 
heard anything yet! 
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T has become customary in recent 
years to say—lI have said it my- 
self more than once — “There’s 
dynamite in those encyclicals!” 
And there is, but it should also be 
said, “There’s gold in those encycli- 
cals.” The purpose of the dynamite 
is to blast out the gold. But neither 
the dynamite nor the gold has yet 
been discovered by the vast major- 
ity of the millions of persons, con- 
servative or radical, who spout so 
fluently and so incessantly pro or 
contra Coughlin. 

Father Coughlin, like all others 
who venture upon the difficult 
task of expounding a difficult and 
recondite science to the people 
at large, has made hundreds of 
statements that admit of doubt or 
at least of question. 


Yet great swarms of With the 
his hearers don’t Heart or 
look the matter up, With the 
and if I must con- Head? 


fess the whole ex- 
tent of my suspicions, even if they 
did look it up they couldn’t be cer- 
tain at the end of their investiga- 
tion whether he or they had it right 
after all. 

Having said that much I must say 
a little more—to prevent misunder- 
standing. When I say “swarms of 
hearers,” I don’t mean merely the 
uneducated. I mean both educated 
and uneducated. It happens that I 
meet both classes and as far as I can 
judge they sin almost equally in 
mistaking prejudices for principles 
and emotions for arguments. It 
may be that the miners and mill 
workers and stevedores and farm- 
ers and white collar wage earners 
listen to Father Coughlin with their 
hearts as much as with their ears, 
and judge him in the light of their 
preconceived opinions rather than 
on the basis of economic or moral 
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science, but so too do bankers and 
brokers and advocates in general of 
the capitalistic system “as is.” I 
have met Catholics who don’t know 
just what the popes said in the fa- 
mous encyclicals to which Father 
Coughlin so often refers. I don’t 
say they have to admit all that is in 
those documents: an encyclical is 
not of itself and by itself an infal- 
lible pronouncement on faith or 
morals. But there is such a thing 
as being in touch or out of touch 
with the mind of the Church (short 
of heresy), and I suspect that a good 
many otherwise educated Catholics 
don’t know the mind of the Church 
on social philosophy. And yet they 
too, just like the uneducated, air 
their opinions—air them? no, de- 
claim their opinions —of a priest 
who, whatever may be said of him 
has evidently given a good deal of 
time to study of the documents in 
question, as well as to observation 
of the conditions to which the docu- 
ments refer. 

In a word, my contention is this: 
that they who praise Father Cough- 
lin and they who condemn him are 
for the greater part equally ignorant 
of the accuracy or inaccuracy of his 
statements, the validity or the in- 
validity of his arguments. 

And that applies not only to the 
case of Father Coughlin. It applies 
to the economic situation in its en- 
tirety. We know too little and we 
talk too much. In one breath we 
confess that we don’t know, but in 
the next we proceed to “tell the 
world.” We justify our loquacity 
and our dogmatism with the reflec- 
tion that if we don’t know, neither 
does any one know. But as I have 
already observed, that is reason for 
silence rather than for speech. If 
no one else has the sense to be si- 
lent we ought to conclude that we 
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at least will hold our tongues. The 
opposite line of argument—since no- 
body knows we all may speak: since 
everybody speaks I must speak—is 
logic worthy of a madhouse. That’s 
just what they do in madhouses. 
Well, let’s not make a madhouse 
of the whole country. A little si- 
lence, a little modesty, a little pa- 
tience and tolerance, a little pious 
agnosticism will help. At least it 
will clear some of the murk out of 
the atmosphere, and then perhaps 
our duly elected leaders will be able 
to see more clearly the road to our 
economic and social salvation. 


( A’ the time of the delivery of 

that little speech it seemed to 
me innocuous and its lesson only 
too obvious. Looking back upon it 
now I still think so. The talk was 
not meant to be an altack upon any- 
one or anything except ignorance of 
Catholic doctrine on social justice. 
My purpose, as any dispassionate 
reader or hearer could see, was to 
send people to the encyclicals. But 
a great number of persons inter- 
preted my remarks as an attack 
upon Father Coughlin and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt! I was scolded— 
even vituperated. And I was warned 
to keep away in future from a mat- 
ter upon which I had shown myself 
a complete ignoramus. So I made 
a second speech—this time upon 
the ancient and honorable axiom, 
audi alteram partem.) 


OME time ago, I said, former 
Governor Smith vindicated his 
own right and, logically, every other 
man’s right, to speak out freely in 
criticism of the President, the ad- 
ministration, the NRA, the CWA, 
the AAA and the numerous other 
members of the well-known alpha- 
bet family. In consequence, he was 


, 
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rather vigorously denounced by the 
more militant champions of the 
New Deal, some of whom thought 
the present situation so ticklish 
that every good citizen should 
sit tight, say nothing and refrain 
from rocking the boat. But with 
characteristic courage and consist- 
ency he came back with the declara- 
tion that if ever there were a time 
when we should fight for free speech 
and a free press it is in a time like 
this when far-reaching and deep- 
searching changes are being made 
in the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the principles of the Consti- 
tution even while the Constitution 

itself remains substantially intact. 
Perhaps it will be well to refresh 
our memory by quoting the Gover- 
nor’s exact words. 


In Defense He wrote in the New 
of Free Outlook for August, 
Speech 1933: 


“Public opinion in 
a democracy has a tendency almost 
automatically to be all in one direc- 
tion. There is quite a little of mob 
rule about it. When a leader in busi- 
ness or public life is popular, every- 
one is expected to root for him. 
When a man or program meets with 
public applause, everyone is expect- 
ed to subscribe to it and boost it, and 
the man who does not go along with 
the crowd runs the risk of unpopu- 
larity and loss of influence. It is 
the pressure on everyone to be like 
everyone else. Nevertheless, the 
best service that an editor can ren- 
der to the community is to ignore 
hastily formed mass opinion and ad- 
vise and guide the public in its real, 
permanent interest, irrespective of 
whether at the precise moment the 
course he advocates is popular or 
not.” 
It would seem that Mr. Smith’s 
point is well taken. If an editor or 
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a statesman or any other thoughtful 
observer of the political and eco- 
nomic scene, feels convinced that 
the President and with him the gov- 
ernment and indeed the people at 
large are embarked upon a danger- 
ous passage, it is his patriotic duty 
to cry out, “Rapids ahead!” or “Be- 
ware the Rocks!” And if the one 
who utters the warning is a sober- 
minded, enlightened man with no 
ax to grind, not a demagogue or a 
professional fault-finder, but one 
who on a hundred occasions has 
proved his right to be considered a 
true friend of his country and of 
man, I certainly think he ought to 
be listened to and given every op- 
portunity to get the ear of the pub- 
lic. As far as Mr. Smith is con- 
cerned, I feel that he has on all oc- 
casions fought so fairly, expressed 
himself so honestly and, incidental- 
ly, suffered so unjustly for opinions 
that turned out afterwards to have 
been wise, that I consider it con- 
temptible to insinuate that his criti- 
cisms of the present course of ac- 
tion at Washington are dictated by 
disappointment or that he is ani- 
mated by the ignoble desire of re- 
venge. 

Furthermore, I think it inexcus- 
able that any one should allege that 
since Mr. Smith opposes the new 
financial and economic policy of the 
President, it must be that he, the re- 
doubtable “Al” hitherto so honest 
and so sincere a friend of the poor 
man has sold his soul to “Wall 
Street.” 

All such suspicions and allega- 
tions are, it seems to me, illegiti- 
mate. Mr. Smith has an unblem- 
ished record for moral and intellec- 
tual integrity. I, for one, cannot be- 
lieve that after so long a career of 
honest devotion to the public weal 
and after so much suffering for con- 
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science’ sake, he should suddenly 
have succumbed to the allurements 
of the money trust and become the 
spokesman of the rich against the 
poor. We may dismiss that suspi- 
cion as beneath contempt. 
(I MIGHT have added that in the 
midst of all the financial scan- 
dals and all the investigations that 
have cropped up so rankly of 
late, no official seems to have 
thought it necessary to subpana 
Al Smith. Ferdinand Pecora who 
has not spared J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, or Albert Wiggin or Charles 
Lindbergh would certainly not have 
refrained from asking Mr. Smith to 
a hearing if he had had any suspi- 
cion of the ex-governor’s financial 
rectitude. Few men have been un- 
der such scrutiny as Al Smith and 
have come through unscathed.) 


ND so let us return to the es- 

sence of the question. Should 
a man, any honest man, with or 
without the background and the 
prestige of Al Smith speak out in 
the present emergency, if he honest- 
ly thinks the President’s course a 
dangerous one? I think there can 
scarcely be two answers to that 
question. Any true patriot will 
speak his mind fearlessly whether 
it bring him good repute or ill 
repute. And incidentally I think it 
should be observed, the man who 
speaks against the prevailing opin- 
ion of the multitude evidences 
more courage than the man who 
runs with the crowd and speaks for 
them. There is no 
fun in staying off 
the band wagon 
when every one is 
climbing on. Herein is the differ- 
ence between the politician and the 
statesman, between the demagogue 


Patriots and 
Politicians 
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and the true patriot. The pclitician, 
the demagogue has his ear to the 
ground, he hears the rumbling of 
public opinion, and he promptly 
tells the people what they have, all 
unknown to themselves, told him. 
He discovers what they want and 
feeds it to them. He interprets the 
mind of the people to the people and 
he is always one or two jumps 
ahead of them in expressing 
their thoughts. He may be right or 
he may be wrong, but in either case 
he is popular. If he is a real dema- 
gogue, being right or wrong does 
not concern him. Being popular is 
his all. On the other hand, your 
statesman and true patriot rises su- 
perior to the natural craving for 
popularity; he consults not so much 
the mind of the people as his own 
interior lights, he has his ear not to 
the ground but rather to the voice 
of his own conscience. 

All this, as I am very well aware, 
may seem a rather wide digression 
from the main topic—free speech. 
But it is, I maintain, not really a 
wandering from the subject. Grant- 
ed that a man is competent and con- 
scientious, no demagogue but an 
honest patriot, he should be free to 
speak his mind even though his 
convictions are anti-administration. 
In fact I see no objection, or rather 
I think it desirable that those who 
sincerely disagree with the Presi- 
dent’s statement that “we are head- 
ed in the right direction” should se- 
cure some one as powerful and as 
influential as possible, with magnet- 
ism and with what is called a good 
“radio personality” to speak to the 
people of America on a nationwide 
hook-up, giving the arguments con- 
tra- as one very effective spokes- 
man (who happens to be a gentle- 
man of the cloth) gives the argu- 
ment pro-administration. 























ND now since I have mentioned 

or all but mentioned Father 

Coughlin, I think I had better make 

my stand in regard to him perfect- 
ly clear. 

I do not count myself in a posi- 
tion to judge who is right and who 
is wrong, what is wisdom and what 
is folly with regard to gold and sil- 
ver, inflation, deflation, reflation, 
unimetallism, bimetallism and 
symetallism and the host of other 
knotty problems that so many men 

discuss with such 


Every Man confidence and such 
in His Own dogmatic assurance 
Sphere in the present crisis. 


All I know is that I 
don’t know, and since I don’t know 
I think it only wise and honest not 
to pretend to know. And that is 
why I don’t venture to express an 
opinion one way or the other about 
Father Coughlin. I suppose, like a 
lot of other people, I could say 
whether I like his voice and his 
manner and his mode of attack. 
But what has that to do with it? 
The all-important matter is his 
message, and on that I suspend 
judgment. If he tells me that we 
shall never again get the trade of 
Europe, that in consequence we 
must go after the trade of Asia and 
that we cannot get the trade of Asia 
unless we put silver back where it 
belongs, I don’t know whether he is 
right or wrong. 

But when we drop technicalities 
and come to the consideration of 
ethics and justice and the applica- 
tion of moral theology in the rela- 
tionship of capital and labor, rich 
and poor, there, I hope, I know a 
little something. And on those sub- 
jects I have spoken as clearly and as 
forcefully as I am able. If those 


who have written in to ask just 
where I stand are concerned not 
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with the higher economics but with 
the basic principles of economic 
justice, the kind of thing that every 
priest studies in his moral theology, 
I would refer them to the editorials 
in THE CaTHOLIC Wor Lp for almost 
any month, particularly for May, 
1931, and October and December, 
1933. 


UT after all, it matters not what 
I think. The all-important 
matter is the teaching of the popes 
in the encyclicals so often men- 
tioned—and I fear too little read. 
My message is not that one should 
take sides, but rather that every 
man should read and study and try 
to be judicious. If he retorts that 
even after considerable study he 
still dare not talk, that may be no 
great calamity. 

Now to return to the original 
theme: free speech. Without going 
to extremes, like the radicals, I 
insist that even in the present crisis, 
perhaps especially in the present 
crisis, the American people are en- 
titled to hear both sides, and that in 
consequence opponents as well as 
champions of the policies of the ad- 
ministration are entitled to a hear- 
ing. We are venturing pretty bold- 
ly. We must not venture unwisely. 
We need advice and the advice must 
not be all one-sided. We must not 
be regimented or dragooned into 
revolution, even a peaceful revolu- 
tion, for a peaceful revolution may 
conceivably be the prelude to some- 
thing not so peaceful. 


( FTER the second talk came a 

greater swarm of letters of 
praise and blame, with the blame 
rather largely predominating. I shall 
presently give a few typical excerpts, 
but perhaps it will be well first to 
quote a paragraph or two from the 
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third speech. In it I remarked par- 
ticularly the fact that the President 
doesn’t want one-sided advice.) 


his great credit be it said that 

Mr. Roosevelt, though a deter- 
mined and aggressive man (I thank 
God we have such a one in the 
White House), has not closed his 
mind. He has proved again and 
again that he doesn’t seek to be sur- 
rounded with “yes-men.” Only a 
weak character demands that all 
shall agree with him. The strong 
man can brook opposition and profit 
by it. Witness Abraham Lincoln. 
And now in a crisis perhaps as great 
as that of Lincoln’s day—witness 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

Furthermore, the President has 
never declared dogmatically that 
the plan he proposes 
is the only one. He 
has said repeatedly 
that he considers the 
NRA and all other emergency de- 
vices experimental and he has add- 
ed that if they turn out to be un- 
successful he will ditch them or 
modify them. I don’t believe he 
feels cocksure even about his gold 
policy. He is not fanatically devot- 
ed to one idea; which is the same as 
saying that he is not a monomaniac. 
Again, thank God! It would be just 
as bad to have a bull-headed presi- 
dent as a weak-willed one. It is di- 
vinely providential that we have 
neither, but a man who while he 
knows how to maintain his balance 
is not content to stand still but goes 
ahead and does things. He most 
certainly does things. He does 
things not rashly, not recklessly, 
but after deliberation and consulta- 
tion. Now as long as he welcomes 


President 
Roosevelt 


deliberation and consultation, our 
chief citizens and all thoughtful stu- 
dents of the situation are entitled to 
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speak out their mind for his benefit. 
And whether the adviser is officially 
connected with the administration 
or merely a patriotic and well- 
minded observer from outside the 
official family of the President, you 
may rest assured that his opinions 
are weighed and considered and 
possibly incorporated into the Pres- 
ident’s plans. 


SHOULD like to hear a running 
debate on the gold question be- 
tween Al Smith and Father Cough- 
lin, over a nationwide hook-up. I 
think that such a debate would at- 
tract a hundred million listeners. 
I don’t see why it isn’t arranged. 
But the selection of those two men 
as champions on the one side and 
on the other is not essential to the 


argument. There might be a debate 
between Raymond 

Moley and Carter A Modest 
Glass, or between Proposal 


Walter Lippmann 

and Ogden Mills. As a matter of 
fact, in the Herald Tribune Walter 
Lippmann does reply to Ogden 
Mills’ recent speech at Topeka. But 
the all-important fact is that so long 
as we remain a democracy, so long 
as Mr. Roosevelt refuses the réle of 
a Mussolini or a Hitler, so long must 
we have free discussion, free speech, 
free press. If we abandon that, we 
are on the rocks, the Constitution is 
wrecked and the United States is 
through. 


INALLY, there seems to be such 
a demand especially from enthu- 
siastic adherents of Father Cough- 
lin that I state whether I agree with 
him or disagree, that I will now am- 
plify and clarify what I have said 
before. 
While Father Coughlin is inter- 
preting and expounding the funda- 
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mental principles of social justice 
as embodied in the papal encycli- 
cals and in the moral theology of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, as far as I have 
heard him or read him, I think he is 
quite right. But when he goes be- 
yond those principles and talks 
about the gold standard, the sur- 
render of all gold into the hands of 
the national government, the feasi- 
bility of a managed currency, the 
proper ratio of gold to currency and 
to credit, and a dozen other specific 
and detailed economic problems, I 
neither agree nor disagree. I simply 
don’t know. 

And now, dear listener, be you 
friend or foe of Father Coughlin 
(judging by my letters there are 
multitudes of each), tell me do you 
know? Take just one case in point 
—the devaluation of the dollar to 
59.06 cents. By one stroke of the 
pen our government, having cor- 
ralled all the gold in the country, 
profits by 2 billion 700 million dol- 
lars. Out of that 2 billion 700 mil- 
lion profit, 2 billion is to be set aside 
as a fund to be operated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to stabilize 
the dollar on international ex- 
change. This action we are told 
puts the United States back on an 
international gold bullion standard 
as a substitute for the former gold 
standard. Also the President re- 
serves the right to move the gold 
weight in the dollar up and down 
as he sees fit so that the value of the 
dollar shall fluctuate between 50 
and 60 cents. 

To go no further with this in- 
tricate and bewildering plan, I ask 
my hearers—“Do you understand 
it? And do you feel equipped to 
say whether it is wise or unwise, 
and whether it will be successful or 
unsuccessful?” If you do, you 
know a great deal more about it 
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than I. You know a great deal more 
about it than a hundred million or 
more of your fellow citizens. In 
fact, if you know with certainty that 
this measure will turn the trick, you 
have the advantage of the Presi- 
dent. He doesn’t feel sure of it. 
He believes in it, he hopes and I 
think he prays for the success of 
this plan, but I am sure he won't 
say he is certain that this latest 
move will bury the depression and 
give birth to prosperity. The New 
York Times calls it “a momentous 
measure.” It is that and more. 
Momentous, unexampled, and ad- 
venturous to the last degree. 

When Father Coughlin comes to 
speak of this measure, as doubtless 
he will, I rather guess that he will 
feel more confident about it than I 
do. That’s his right. Have I not 
said that every one who has given 
thought to the matter has a right to 
speak his mind? But when he gets 
to speaking of that gold dollar, that 
stabilized dollar, which though sta- 
bilized still fluctuates, when he gets 
to explaining how the Secretary of 
the Treasury is going to manipulate 
that fund of 2 billion dollars to 
maintain the value of our American 
dollar at between 50 and 60 cents in 
the foreign market, he will be soon 
beyond my depth. 

On the solid ground of funda- 
mental social ethics, and Catholic 
moral theology I think I am more 
or less at home. I can follow the 
Pope who in his encyclicals elabo- 
rates the principles of the Gospel. 
But when it comes to questions of 
high finance, international banking, 
exchange, the fluctuation of the 
price of gold, the stabilization of the 
dollar by the manipulation of a 2 
billion dollar fund, I cry “Help! 
Help! I’m drowning.” If Father 
Coughlin refuses to feel panicky 
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and disports himself like a dolphin 
out on the bosom of the deep, he is 
a fine swimmer. I admire him with- 
out being tempted to imitate him, 
and I shall say a Pater and an Ave 
that he may not sink. 


ND now for the reaction to 
those harmless speeches. I 
still consider them such. Even now 
I cannot discover in them any an- 
tagonism to Father Coughlin. A bit 
of a joke at the end, no doubt, but 
only the kind of joke one ventures 
to make with a good friend. , Surely 
nothing malicious. And nothing in- 
sincere. 
But I was deluged with letters, of 
which perhaps sixty or seventy per 
cent were hostile— 


Brickbats some of them vi- 
and ciously so. A few 
Bouquets: were too scurrilous 
Mixed to be quoted in these 


pages. But the point 
of this Editorial—our little demon- 
stration in psychology—would be 
lost unless I give some sample ex- 
pressions from the mind of the mul- 
titude. A few will do: 

“As a member of the Catholic 
Church I was thoroughly embar- 
rassed and incensed at your criti- 
cism and scandal of Rev. Charles 
Coughlin. Your talk created more 
doubt of the Catholic Church than 
even a layman could.” 

“Your radio address was interest- 
ing and enlightening. . . . For the 
past year or more I have been ask- 
ing my friends if they had read the 
papal encyclicals. Not one had. 
Some had never even heard of 
them.” 

“Your attack on Father Coughlin 
was uncalled for. I can easily see 
that jealousy is back of it all.” 

“You are trying to make Al Smith 
what he is not and you were trying 
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to make our beloved Father Cough- 
lin a radical or such.” 

“After all is not one who has 
shown himself as sound in his theo- 
ries as Father Coughlin entitled to 
demand a just hearing on this 
question?” 

“Your suggestion of a debate con- 
cerning our currency is timely. It 
would serve to enlighten many who 
are floundering around in all the 
troubled waters. Mr. Smith... 
courageous, outspoken and fearless 
could ably convey that which is so 
badly needed.” 

“A debate between Father Cough- 
lin and Al Smith is a preposterous 
notion.” 

< “I believe that Father Coughlin 
knows more about money than you 

*and Cardinal O’Connell and Al 
Smith put together.” 

“Mr. Smith lost his standing as a 
champion of human rights since the 

‘nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt.” 

“You are running 
wild to belittle Fa- 
ther Coughlin; he preaches no here- 
sy; he has not broken his vows. I 
never heard that he was seen drunk. 
. . . Let me say here that Father 
Coughlin could swing more votes 
than any one man on this earth. ... 
You know the Catholic Church 
made a mist with Galileo, Joan 
of Are and Dr. McGlynn. They 
ought to avoid trouble instead of 
looking for it.” 

“Is there any justification of your 
speaking on the radio as by your 
own admission the topics you allude 
to you know nothing about? It 
makes me ill and ashamed to think 
a priest of the faith I love and 
would die for should take such an 
attitude.” 

“I enjoyed your talk. 
rang true.” 


Alas, Poor 
Alfred! 


It certainly 











“I think the less we say of Mr. 
Smith the better.” 

“I am not wishing that you would 
get off the air, but please do not run 
down Father Coughlin.” 

“Some of Governor Smith’s most 
ardent supporters live around here 
{Lawrence, Massachusetts]. They 
have stood by him in his dark 
hours. So you can imagine what a 
consolation it has been to listen. 
You have been honest, fair and 
square.” 

“We think you don’t want to un- 
derstand Father Coughlin. We are 
firm believers in him.” 





CANNOT pretend to be surprised 
at this demonstration of the un- 
certainties of popular opinion. It 
is but one more evidence that calm 
thinking is difficult when passions 
are aroused. Nor can I ask that in 
present conditions the patriotic citi- 
zen should be altogether dispassion- 
ate. We are, in effect, in the midst 
of a war. Upon the outcome de- 
pends our social and economic sal- 
vation. We are, and must be fight- 
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ers all. But is it quixotic to expect 
that even at the height of the battle 
we should keep our wits about us? 
And can we not fight hard and yet 
fight fair? 

However, in spite of many similar 
experiences with the vagaries of the 
popular mind, I 
still have faith in °*Twas Ever 
the people. In the Thus 
heat of conflict men 
may get excited, mistake foes for 
friends. In their bewilderment 
they may shoot down some of their 
own. But their heart is right and 
perhaps in the last analysis the 
heart is nearer the truth than the 
head. The ideal tactics of course is 
to use both heart and head. And I 
am still persuaded that exhortations 
to calmness and fairness are not 
wasted. 


EANWHILE the psychological 
demonstration remains. I 
thought it would be interesting and 
perhaps even a little entertaining to 
the readers of THe CATHOLIC 


WORLD. 























THE MODERN ASSAULT ON CHRISTIAN MORALITY 


By, Dan W. GILBERT 


E modern assault on Christian 

morality differs radically from 
the attacks of previous ages in that 
it is primarily and essentially intel- 
lectual rather than emotional. It is 
a revolt of the intellect rather than 
of the flesh. It is a challenge to the 
authority rather than to the appili- 
cation of Christian morality. It is 
an attempt to abrogate rather than 
merely to circumvent Christian mo- 
rality. It is an effort to destroy 
rather than to modify Christian mo- 
rality. For these reasons, it is plain 
that Christian morality in the civi- 
lized world is threatened to-day by 
the most serious challenge which 
has been leveled against it since its 
ascendancy was first established as 
a directing force in the lives and 
destinies of Christian peoples. 

The assaults on Christian moral- 
ity during past ages were at times 
severe, but they were also sporadic, 
and for the same reason: they were 
essentially in the nature of emo- 
tional outbursts. They were revolts 
of the flesh, of undisciplined pas- 
sions, against the restraints imposed 
by Christian moral idealism. They 
were endeavors of individuals and 
of groups to escape conforming to 
the principles of Christian morality; 
they were mainly mass movements 
of non-observance. Consequently, 
they expired with the spent pas- 
sions of the rebellious souls who fo- 
mented them. 

There is, of course, no hard and 
fast line of demarcation between 
the intellectual and the emotional: 
they are interrelated and it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish the ex- 





pressions of the one from the other. 
Anarchic emotions have a habit of 
using the intellect to vindicate them 
before the seat of conscience; and 
rebellious intellects have a habit of 
orientating the emotions in accord- 
ance with adopted concepts of per- 
sonal liberty and self-indulgence. 
In former assaults on Christian mo- 
rality the réle played by the intel- 
lect was an impassioned one, highly 
tinged with emotion—a dramatic 
gesture involving rhetorical the- 
atrics in an effort to justify before 
an outraged conscience derelictions 
which had their genesis in the weak- 
nesses of the flesh. The young reb- 
els of former times, chafing under 
the restraints of Christian morality, 
gave vent to violent emotional up- 
heavals; whatever quarrel they 
might have intellectually with Chris- 
tian morality usually came as an 
after-thought, as an endeavor to 
salve a guilty conscience, and as 
such was in most cases lacking in 
genuineness and sincerity. The pro- 
cedure of the present-day rebel is 
exactly the reverse; with him it is 
the intellect which chafes under the 
Christian system of thought and 
which rebels against it. In many 
cases the emotions follow suit and 
cease to conform their expressions 
to a moral pattern which has been 
rejected by the intellect. But in a 
not inconsiderable number of in- 
stances we find individuals emotion- 
ally reconciled to Christian moral- 
ity, even though intellectually in ir- 
reconcilable conflict with it; among 
these are those who seek in human- 
ist cults a rational basis whereby 



































they may continue to live in essen- 
tial conformity with Christian mo- 
rality after having ceased to believe 
in its validity. Thus we come to 
understand the modern assault as 
basically an intellectual impeach- 
ment of the validity of Christian 
morality, while that of former pe- 
riods was fundamentally an emo- 
tional interference with the admin- 
istration of Christian morality, an 
effort to render it ineffectual. 
Despite the power of the emotions 
to color and distort the judgments 
of the intellect, the history of past 
assaults on Christian morality re- 
veals remarkably few instances in 
which the validity of Christianity 
as an authoritative source of moral 
principles was seriously called in 
question. The great leaders of past 
secessions from the Christian moral 
order seldom questioned the reality 
of that order, or the divine sanction 
upon which it is founded. True, 
they did take exception to certain 
of its applications and adaptations 
to human society; but in no large 
sense can it be reasonably main- 
tained that their refusal to conform 
to Christian morality was predicat- 
ed on any logical attack on its valid- 
ity. They had, indeed, very little in 
common with the modern rebel who 
from scientific premises speciously 
argues that there is no difference be- 
tween good and evil, that all moral 
codes are arbitrary, and that right 
and wrong overlap and even trans- 
pose positions with the flux and 
change of circumstance. The rebel 
of earlier periods never doubted that 
sin is sin; he never doubted that in 
the moral world there are absolute 
and immutable standards of right 
and wrong; he never doubted that 
Christian morality is substantially 
based on divine decree. While he 
might find it convenient to ignore 
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Christian morality, he seldom im- 
pugned it; and while it is not true 
that all moral rebels of past ages re- 
pented, it is true that few were with- 
out a consciousness of moral guilt 
which manifested itself in a number 
of ways. Intellectually they recog- 
nized the reality and validity of the 
Christian scheme of moral values; 
but emotionally they were either so 
undisciplined or so perverse as to 
find it thrilling and pleasurable to 
do evil rather than good. The most 
cursory examination of the litera- 
ture of moral revolt discloses that 
the rebels of bygone times recog- 
nized fully the reality of the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. The 
very basis of their revolt lay in an 
acute recognition and colorful ac- 
centuation of this difference be- 
tween vice and virtue: sin was 
portrayed as alluring, exciting, 
pleasurable; virtue was repre- 
sented as drab, dull, uninteresting. 
Intellectually they might perceive 
the consequences of sin; but per- 
verted tastes and anarchic pas- 
sions led them to embrace it and 
sing its praises. 

Charles Baudelaire and his disci- 
ples, perhaps, carried the revolt 
from Christian morality to as wide 
aberrations as it is possible to pur- 
sue depravity. Yet, Baudelaire never 
questioned the reality of sin and its 
damning consequences; few poets 
have as fully and poignantly recog- 
nized that the Christian moral code 
is ingrained in the universe and that 
there is no escxping its judgments. 
He knew the iminutability and eter- 
nal validity of Christian morality; 
he knew the inexorable results of 
transgression; he knew the meaning 
of repentance. Indeed, Baudelaire’s 
perverse passions, his emotional 
cravings for evil, his fiendish sen- 
sual appetites, were not concurred 
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in by his intellect. Intellectually 
he saw with awful clarity the conse- 
quences of sin; but emotionally he 
was driven to depravity by almost 
demoniac power. Baudelaire thought 
the Fleurs du Mal beautiful, but like 
the siren’s song he also knew them 
to be deadly. Even in his most rap- 
turous praises of evil, he did not 
wholly lose sight of its powers to 
damn. Baudelaire’s revolt from 
Christian morality was almost en- 
tirely due to his pitiful infirmities 
and perversities of the flesh; his in- 
tellect never erred in its acute recog- 
nition of the validity of Christian 
morality. 

To comprehend fully the essential 
difference between former assaults 
on Christian morality and that of 
the present generation, we need only 
set the poetry of Baudelaire down 
beside that of a modern moral rebel 
such as Robinson Jeffers. They 
have virtually nothing in common. 
They do not start from the same 
premises, and they are not even 
striving toward the same end. In 
his poems, Baudelaire, like his Eng- 
lish champion Algernon Swinburne, 
seeks to glorify sin; Jeffers seeks to 
destroy the very concept of sin. 
Baudelaire seeks to “build up” sin 
as a great, a glorious, and a central 
reality of life; Jeffers denies that it 
has any reality at all. Jeffers typi- 
fies the modern movement against 
Christian morality in that his in- 
dictment is a sweeping and uncom- 
promising one: he departs radically 
from the premises of all moral reb- 
els of the past; he will not be con- 
tent with a modified, a liberalized 
Christian morality; he will not be 
content to set up a revised and ra- 
tionalistic morality in its stead. 
No, he denies that there is or can be 
any objective moral standard of any 
kind: 








“. .. the old laws are abolished, 

They cannot be crossed or broken, 

they’re dead. The sanction is 
dead.” 


With the old laws of Christian 
morality, indeed of all objective 
moral systems, abolished, Jeffers 
holds that the supremacy of an in- 
dividualistic subjective standard has 
been established : 


“... What the 
heart desires, or any part of the 
body, 
That is the law.’’? 


That Robinson Jeffers expresses 
the spirit and purpose of the mod- 
ern assault on Christian morality 
when he says that the sanction for 
the old laws is dead and that free 
expression of human desires is the 
new law becomes clear when we 
consult the writings of that fore- 
most leader of the modern moral re- 
bellion, Bertrand Russell. In his 
What I Believe, Russell maintains: 
“Outside human desires there is no 
moral standard.” 

Now the effort of Russell and oth- 
er critics of Christian morality to 
substitute human desires for the 
Sixth Commandment is well 
known. We are all more or less ac- 
customed to hearing young intellec- 
tuals and moral rebels denounce 
Christian morality as it appertains 
to relations between the sexes; we 
know the arguments whereby they 
endeavor to prove that matings 
should be based on personal inclina- 
tions and desires. We are all famil- 
iar with this phase of the assault on 
Christian morality and it is needless 
to dwell on it here. 

But there are other phases of the 
assault on Christian morality which 
1-2 Italics mine. 























are less well known and which are 
even more shocking and indefensi- 
ble in their implications. For it 
must be remembered that the as- 
sault on Christian morality is in- 
clusive and directed equally against 
all tenets of the Christian code; in- 
deed, it is an impeachment of the 
very thesis that any objective sys- 
tem of ethics is or can be valid. 
Thus it is that we find even the 
commandments against theft and 
murder declared invalid by the mod- 
ern assailants of Christian morality 
who assure us that under certain 
circumstances, when they would be 
conducive of human _ happiness, 
theft and murder are entirely eth- 
ically permissible. And if one ac- 
cepts the proposition that the sanc- 
tion for the old laws is dead and 
that human desires and human hap- 
piness are the sole criteria of moral 
conduct, it can scarcely be denied 
that crime is no longer crime and 
that even stealing and killing are 
not unjustifiable. This is the posi- 
tion defended by the more scarlet 
variety of socialists who are to-day 
marching in the vanguard of the 
modern assault on Christian moral- 
ity. The extreme socialists are not 
only outspoken in their rejection of 
the Christian system of absolute 
moral values, but they have frank- 
ly urged the use and justification of 
any means which will achieve their 
end—and the socialist ideal is al- 
ways in the last analysis reducible 
to terms of human happiness and a 
larger satisfaction of human de- 
sires. The prominent American so- 
cialist leader, Morris Hillquit, 
openly maintained that a thing is 
ethical or unethical accordingly as 
it advances or retards the Social 
Revolution; in his Socialism in The- 
ory and Practice he held: “All 
forces that impede the path to its 
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approximate realization are anti- 
ethical and immoral; contrariwise, 
all factors and movements which 
tend in its direction are ethical.” 
Or, as more directly stated by a 
prominent European socialist: “All 
conduct is moral that tends to 
hasten the social revolution and 
all is immoral that tends to pro- 
long the dominance of the capitalist 
class.” 

According to this principle of 
conduct, honesty, law-observance, 
loyalty to one’s employer, and vir- 
tually all virtues as recognized by 
conventional morality are vices, 
forms of immorality which tend to 
preserve the status quo. On the 
other hand, under certain circum- 
stances, assassination, wholesale 
destruction and spoliation of prop- 
erty, outright theft, arson, and pil- 
lage would doubtless be recognized 
as moral and ethical, since it cannot 
be denied that conditions may arise 
under which the Social Revolution 
could be advanced by these meth- 
ods. Indeed, the more radical so- 
cialists and communists have al- 
ways contended that the Social 
Revolution can never be effected 
without bloodshed and murder. 
Karl Marx himself maintained that 
“we must finally have recourse to 
violence in order to establish the 
rule of labor.” But any dissertation 
on the tactics for the fomentation of 
the Social Revolution lies outside 
the purview of this discussion; the 
claim of the moderate socialist that 
peaceful methods are best adapted 
to bring about the coédperative com- 
monwealth is obviously irrelevant, 
since we are not concerned with the 
application of the principle that con- 
duct is moral or immoral according 
to whether it promotes or impedes 
the Social Revolution. The impor- 
tant consideration is that the adher- 
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ents of this principle reject all ob- 
jective standards of conduct and 
judge all actions as good or bad as 
they affect the advancement of a 
purely human ideal. John Spargo 
frankly and tersely stated the so- 
cialist position when he declared in 
his Syndicalism: “If the class to 
which I belong could be set free 
from exploitation by violation of the 
laws made by the master class, by 
open rebellion, by seizing the prop- 
erty of the rich, by setting fire to a 
few buildings, or by summary exe- 
cution of a few members of the pos- 
sessing class, I hope that the cour- 
age to share in this work should be 
mine.” 

Now the choice of methods by 
which the Social Revolution can 
best be effected is highly debatable 
and is largely a matter of opinion; 
hence, mistakenly to employ tactics 
which do not accomplish the end at 
which they are aimed is only an er- 
ror of judgment and certainly does 
not vitiate the high morality of an 
action which is sincerely intended to 
advance the revolution. Conse- 
quently, under the socialist princi- 
ple of determining the moral and the 
immoral, a Zangara who attempts 
to assassinate a president and there- 
by destroy capitalist society is rec- 
ognized as being actuated by a most 
noble and moral motive, and is 
guilty of nothing more than an er- 
ror of judgment. 

For those who accept human hap- 
piness, as does Upton Sinclair in 
his The Profits of Religion, as “the 
end of being and the test of all 
righteousness,” the proposition that 
it is entirely moral for the poor to 
plunder the rich is a logical deduc- 
tion from their primary postulate. 
The ethical right of the proletariat 
to rise en masse and expropriate the 
holdings of the capitalists has long 
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been preached by radicals; but a 
more extreme version of this theory 
is expounded by L. A. Rufener, Pro- 
fessor of Economics in the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, in his Prin- 
ciples of Economics. Therein he 
contends that even if we cannot cre- 
ate Utopia and make all of the poor 
rich by robbing the capitalists, that 
is no reason why we should not 
steal as much as we can from the 
rich: “Just because we cannot take 
enough from the rich to distribute 
among the poor to make all of these 
unfortunates rich is no good reason 
why we should not take what we 
can from the rich .. . If we accept 
the laws of diminishing utility, as 
all good economists must, then 
every dollar we take from the rich 
and give to the poor presumably in- 
creases the sum total of human en- 
joyment, and such taking and giv- 
ing would be justified by the prin- 
ciple of the greatest good for the 
greatest number, which seems to 
have pretty general acceptance at 
the present time.” 

Professor Rufener’s peculiar ap- 
plication of the law of diminishing 
utility serves as the basis for the 
justification of a very large amount 
of the crime against property being 
perpetrated throughout America to- 
day. It is an extremely common 
contention of present-day criminals 
that there is nothing wrong about 
stealing from those who have more 
than they need. If one accepts the 
principle that all actions which con- 
tribute to human happiness are 
moral, it is very difficult to demon- 
strate how and why stealings from 
the rich by the poor are wrong. 
And it is a patent fact, attested by 
no less an authority than Lewis E. 
Lawes, that a large number of in- 
mates of American prisons to-day 
actually believe they are innocent 




















of having done anything wrong and 
really feel themselves morally guilt- 
less. In his Life and Death in Sing 
Sing, he states: “I have found that 
the usual claim of innocence is 
based on the prisoner’s contention 
that, while he committed the act 
charged, he did not really do any 
wrong and was justified in what he 
did.” 

For this confusion and lack of 
clarity and conviction as to what is 
right and what is wrong, for the be- 
clouded and bemused consciences 
and the distorted moral senses 
which lead to so much crime to-day, 
the sophistry spread by the modern 
assailants of Christian morality is 
largely responsible. Once all objec- 
tive standards of conduct are de- 
stroyed, and moral conduct comes 
to be defined vaguely and variably 
in terms of human happiness and 
fulfilled desires, each individual be- 
comes a law unto himself. For it 
is the individual who must deter- 
mine what happiness is and how it 
can best be advanced. Under such 
moral individualism and self-deter- 
mination morality becomes a matter 
of high intelligence rather than of 
purity of purpose. For it is only 
the most sagacious who are able to 
discern in what direction lies the 
smoothest avenue to human happi- 
ness; the less mentally acute will be 
driven by faulty reasoning processes 
to seek the furtherance of the com- 
mon weal through the instrumental- 
ities of assassination, pillage, and 
mass murder; while those suffering 
from exaggerated egos, and whose 
limited reasoning processes are 


warped to coincide with self-inter- 
est, will be impelled to think of hu- 
man happiness solely in terms of 
their own happiness, giving to it an 
individualistic value—and the pity 
of it all lies in the fact that the 
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crimes to which this subjective mo- 
rality leads are always committed 
with a clear conscience. The man 
who is led to believe that the old 
moral laws and the Decalogue are 
invalid and no longer binding, that 
true morality consists in the pursuit 
of happiness, and that it is his right 
and duty to choose the means there- 
to—such a man certainly can have 
no sense of moral guilt if he acts 
upon the sincere conviction that the 
way to increase human happiness is 
for the poor to take away from the 
rich some of the surplus which the 
latter do not need. Indeed, his con- 
science is as clear and according to 
any fair interpretation of the New 
Morality is as spotless of sin as is 
that of his neighbor who acts upon 
the sincere conviction that human 
happiness is best advanced by indi- 
vidual integrity, industry, and ini- 
tiative. The difference between the 
two is not one of morality, but of 
economic theory. 

There is the added important con- 
sideration that this new subjective 
morality of human happiness based 
on fulfilled desires has no impera- 
tive; there is no objective sanction 
for imposing it on anyone who does 
not care to abide by it. It is frankly 
man-made and fallible. It has no 
majesty, no vitality or authority 
whereby it might deter, for example, 
a person of sadistic impulses from 
rejecting it and setting up a moral- 
ity of his own which has the reverse 
of human happiness for its aim. 
And from the sadist’s standpoint— 
and he need consider no other, since 
all objective moralities are invalid— 
cruelty would be a worthy moral 
ideal which coincides with that all- 
sufficient standard, human desires. 
What Huxley said of “cosmic evolu- 
tion” can be said with equal truth of 
the so-called New Morality, it “may 
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show us how the good and evil tend- 
encies of man have come about; but 
it is incompetent to furnish any rea- 
son why what we call good is prefer- 
able to what we call evil.” 

Besides these outstanding evils, 
moral laxity and indifference are in- 
evitably entailed by the destruction 
of the belief of the individual that 
there are absolute, divinely-ordained 
moral principles for the observance 
of which he is and will be held re- 
sponsible. When the doctrine is ac- 
cepted that all moral values are rela- 
tive, that what is right under one set 
of circumstances is wrong under an- 
other, all forms of conduct are rec- 
ognized as being right under certain 
conditions. Hence no action or type 
of conduct is felt to be morally 
preferable to another, per se; and 
this realization leads directly to the 
conclusion that it really doesn’t 
matter what one does, since there is 
no definite difference between right 
and wrong, anyway. If one pursues 
a course of conduct morally inap- 
propriate to the circumstances, 
there is certainly nothing more seri- 
ous about it than any other mis- 
take, oversight, or miscalculation. 
And if one is inconsiderate of his 
neighbor, if he neglects to fulfill his 
personal and public duties, if he is 
negligent of the rights of others— 
what difference does it make? 
While the initial result of rejection 
of Christian morality is usually a 
vast confusion and a great deal of 
conscientious theorizing over what 
course of conduct to pursue in given 
circumstances, the final result is 
usually a realization that morality 
doesn’t matter at all and that one 
does best to live as he pleases. 

Despite the glowingly phrased 
pretensions of its protagonists, it is 
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difficult to discern how the move- 
ment away from Christian morality 
can lead anywhere but back to bar- 
barism. The sum total of the ful- 
filled desires of all the members of 
any society forms an anarchic moral 
pattern which is utterly incompati- 
ble with the continued existence of 
that society. The survival of any 
civilized state depends upon an ef- 
fective repression of certain sets of 
carefully classified human desires. 
The New Morality, in all its forms, 
rejects and divests itself of the very 
qualities which have made Chris- 
tian morality a governing authority 
over men—it devitalizes itself of the 
very power to subdue and sublimate 
the destructive passions. More im- 
portant still, it refuses even to rec- 
ommend the voluntary repression 
of a large number of the human de- 
sires whose expression is fatal to 
any civilized state; on the contrary, 
the modern moralists urge the free 
expression of those very desires 
which strike at the foundations of 
civilization. To destroy the home 
and monogamous family-life is to 
destroy civilized society. Yet, the 
spear-point of the modern assault 
on Christian morality is aimed at 
the moral sanctions and conventions 
upon which these institutions are 
founded. 

When men adopt as their moral 
law and accept as the dictator of 
conduct, “What the heart desires, 
or any part of the body,” they can- 
not expect to live in a civilized 
world. It is doubtful if they long 
can live in any kind of world. It is 
a low state indeed, lower than any 
known form of barbarism, where it 
literally can be said that “outside 
human desires there is no moral 
standard.” 
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HILLS O’ CLARE 
By Liam P. CLANCY 


CH! drear and lone this London is,— 
And cold, and bleak, and bare; 
And day and night I’m missing still 
My own belovéd Clare. 


I mind the mountains hid in mist 
When skies are dawning gray; 
And, in the valleys, shadow-kissed, 

The hush at the heel o’ day. 


I mind the low wind’s lonesome croon 
In the Winter drear and long; 

The joys of Spring, the thrush’s tune, 
The lilt o’ the blackbird’s song. 


There’s grandeur here, and wealth untold, 
And mansions proud and fair: 

I'd give them all—their gloss and gold— 
For a hut on the hills o’ Clare. 


I miss the cross-roads dances gay, 
The laughter light, and loud, and free: 
Och! here it’s lonesome—tlong’s the day,— 
Here is no place for me. 


Then I'll be going where my heart is set, 
*Mid heath-blooms fresh and fair, 

Where the gold lights glow in the dawn dew-wet, 
On the gorse-gilt hills o’ Clare. 











THE ELUSIVE LADY OF MARYLAND 


By AGNES REPPLIER 


ER name was Margaret Brent, 

and we ought to know all about 
her, for she played an important 
part in her day. She was not timid, 
or retiring, or averse to notoriety. 
The background of a sparsely set- 
tled colony gave her plenty of light 
and space. She bore an honored 
name, and was related to people of 
note. She had a brave spirit as well 
as a sound intelligence; and her de- 
mand for a vote in the Maryland 
Assembly has fastened upon her the 
reputation of being a feminist with- 
out the name, a suffragist without 
the name, and an upholder of the 
rights and privileges which women 
have since secured. It is in recog- 
nition of this supposed allegiance to 
her sex that tablets commemorate 
her memory, schools have been 
named after her, and novels have 
been written about her; but these 
things tell us nothing. Students of 
Maryland history have made stren- 
uous efforts to establish an intimacy 
which has been denied them. If 
Margaret Brent emerges from the 
mists with startling and tantalizing 
distinctness, it is never for long. 
She says her word (usually incis- 
ive), she makes her gesture (usu- 
ally imperative), and promptly 
disappears. It is this elusiveness 
which has piqued the curiosity of 
chroniclers, and kept their interest 
alive. 

If the highways of English his- 
tory show us no Brents, they figure 
largely in more intimate annals. It 
is recorded in the Red Book of the 
Knights Fees in the Exchequer that 





shortly after the Conquest, Odo de 
Brent was Lord of Cosyngton—a 
name spelled in a charming variety 
of ways. He is also mentioned in 
the Domesday Book as holding land 
under the Abbots of Glastonbury. 
After him came a long succession of 
Brents, sometimes mentioned with 
the brevity of Genesis, sometimes 
with pleasant discursiveness. Rob- 
ert de Brent of Somerset, being a 
man mighty in war, went with Ed- 
ward the First into Scotland in the 
year 1296. Robert Brent, “Lord of 
Cosyngton,” being piously inclined, 
bequeathed the sum of forty shil- 
lings “to the glazing of the window 
in the tower of the parish church.” 
Giles Brent of Wymborne Mynster 
left to his daughter Grace, a feather 
bed and bolster; and Andrew Brent, 
who died in 1472, left to his wife 
“three girdles and a blaknotte’— 
presumably a blanket. 

Descended from these lusty gen- 
tlemen, landholders all of them, was 
Richard Brent of Gloucester, who 
under the threatening skies of Eng- 
land, where the first Charles was 
heading for disaster, desired more 
land for his sons and for two of his 
seven daughters. At home nothing 
seemed secure; but across the sea 
Lord Baltimore had founded a col- 
ony; and broad estates were to be 
had for the asking if gentlemen ad- 
venturers could bring some money, 
and promise emigrants to cultivate 
the soil. Moreover, though it 
sounded incredible, religious toler- 
ance was to be the keynote of this 
strange settlement where men 























would have to find something other 
than a creed to fight about. Mary- 
land was nominally an orthodox 
province, under “the order and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England”; 
but it was understood that no one 
would be molested on the score of 
religion. Bozman says that the An- 
glican rule was adopted as a de- 
fense against aggressive Puritanism, 
and against troublesome colonists 
whose “refractory humor” might 
make them difficult neighbors. To 
the Brents who, as Roman Catholics, 
had lived uneasily on a narrowing 
ledge of safety, any approach to tol- 
erance was welcome, and lent an in- 
centive to exile. They well knew 
that they had nothing good to ex- 
pect from the Puritans, and that, 
walk as warily as they might, the 
final triumph of Parliament would 
plunge them into stormy seas. The 
sooner some of them escaped, the 
better. 

Giles Brent, Richard’s elder son, 
came to Maryland in 1637. A year 
later Fulke Brent and two sisters, 
Mary and Margaret, landed at St. 
Mary’s. They brought with them 
six indentured servants, four wom- 
en and two men, whose names have 
been carefully preserved. The sis- 
ters claimed a thousand acres of 
land, pledging themselves to trans- 
port five able-bodied yeomen to be 
their tenants. A letter from Cecilius, 
second Lord Baltimore, justifying 
their demand is a trifle confusing, 
not only because it is innocent of 
punctuation, but because it men- 
tions Margaret only, alluding to her 
politely in the plural. It is ad- 


dressed to his brother, Leonard Cal- 
vert, governor of the Province, who 
in 1634 had conveyed over the 
sea two hundred families of good 
birth, and of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. 
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“Dear Brother, 

“I would have you to pass to Mrs. 
Margaret Brent and their heirs and 
assignees for and in respect of four 
maid servants besides themselves 
which they transport this year to 
plant in the Province of Maryland a 
Grant of as much Land in and about 
the Town of St. Maries and else- 
where in that Province in as ample 
manner and with as large privileges 
as any of the first Adventurers have 
for and in respect to the transpor- 
tacon thither of five men in the first 
year of that Plantation reserving to 
me and my heirs the like quitt rents 
also which are reserved from the 
first Adventurers and for soe doeing 
this shall be your warrant. Given 
under my hand and seal at London 
in the Realm of England this sec- 
ond of August, 1638. 

(Signed) “C. Baltimore.” 


The land granted to Margaret and 
Mary Brent adjoined that given to 
their brother Giles, who had “ad- 
ventured himself in person and at 
his own charge in the year of our 
Lord 1637, and had transported into 
the Province eleven men servants to 
plant.” The Manor of Kent Fort on 
Kent Island was part of the earlier 
grant. When Governor Calvert went 
to England in 1643 (Marston Moor 
had not yet spelled ruin for the 
Royalists), Giles Brent was appoint- 
ed Deputy Lieutenant General dur- 
ing his absence, and granted full 
discretionary powers by Lord Balti- 
more. He was a man of standing 
and influence, a member of the Up- 
per House and of the Council; yet in 
1645 we find him moving into Vir- 
ginia; and what is more remarkable 
—for colonists frequently held prop- 
erty in both provinces—we find that 
Margaret Brent had previously pur- 
chased her brother’s Maryland es- 
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tate, “land, goods, cattle, chattels 
and servants,” and was prepared to 
pay his debts (she and his uncle, 
Richard Reed, being the principal 
creditors) and clear her title. Either 
the lady had thriven and the gentle- 
man’s farming had been unsuccess- 
ful, or perhaps his loudly expressed 
advocacy of the King’s cause had 
made the transfer of his belongings 
a prudent measure. Margaret and 
Mary were the first women land- 
owners in the province; and the 
“Sisters’ Freehold,” as it was called, 
increased steadily in acreage. As 
for Fulke, we hear little of him save 
that he married and that his wife 
was childless. 

It was a pleasant enough life that 
these favored colonists led. There 
was little money—even the Calverts 
were noticeably poor—but the rou- 
tine of existence had been estab- 
lished on a fairly comfortable basis, 
and an ingenious system of barter 
kept the current of trade alive. 
What the beaver was to Canada to- 
bacco was to Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, a substitute for coin, an ac- 
cepted standard of values. It was 
plentiful and cheap, whereas most 
commodities were scarce and dear; 
yet so profitable were the crops in 
that rich soil that the colonists 
raised little else, depending upon 
the Indians to supply them with 
grain. A wise provision, however, 
compelled every farmer to plant two 
acres of corn so that there should 
be no dearth of food if the Red Men 
grew hostile, or their harvests failed. 
Three pounds of sugar were worth 
thirty-six pounds of tobacco, and a 
pair of shoes were worth forty 
pounds. We know that when Mar- 
garet Brent’s Virginia servants (she 
was one of those who had acquired 
land across the border) were short 
of their wages and disposed to be 
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mutinous, she promptly sent enough 
tobacco to pay them in full. No one 
knew better than she did the dan- 
ger of discontent. 

The beauty of the country meant 
much to these English settlers who 
had loved and lost the beauty of 
England. There are allusions in 
plenty to its woods and waters, the 
mildness of its climate, the excel- 
lence of its soil. A pamphlet print- 
ed in 1656 under the alluring title, 
Leah and Rachel, or the Two Fruit- 
full Sisters, Virginia and Mary-land, 
has nothing but praise for both 
provinces. The winters are pleas- 
antly warm, the summers are pleas- 
antly cool. Deer are so numerous 
that venison is esteemed “a tiresome 
meat.” Oysters are plentiful and 
“huge.” “The gallant root of pota- 
toes are common,” and the apple or- 
chards supply “a comfortable 
drink.” So honest and upright are 
the colonists that doors are left 
open, clothes are spread upon 
hedges, and plate, “of which there 
is good store,” is freely used 
“amongst all comers and goers.” 

It sounds like the Happy Valley; 
but George Alsop whose rhapsody 
upon Maryland was published ten 
years later with an agreeable por- 
trait of the author, and a species of 
map which is rightly called a “land- 
skip,” describes in the same extrava- 
gant terms the picturesqueness and 
the fertility of the country: “Had 
Nature made it her business on pur- 
pose to have found out a situation 
for the Soul of profitable Ingenuity, 
she could not have fitted herself bet- 
ter in the traverse of the whole Uni- 
verse, nor in convenienter terms 
have told men, ‘Dwell here, live 
plentifully, and be rich.’ ” 

The colonists did live plentifully 
on this generous soil, though nobody 
grew rich. Father Andrew White 























who came to America in 1634, and 
who has been called “the first true 
Marylander,” wrote in English and 
in Latin (he was a scholarly Jesuit) 
an animated account of his adven- 
tures and surroundings. He saw the 
promise of the future and he saw 
the well-being of the present. No 
man save Henry Adams understood 
so well as he did the exotic loveli- 
ness of the Potomac, “compared to 
which the Thames is but a rivulet.” 
He was, according to Calvert, “a 
most discreet and honest gentle- 
man,” as well as a painstaking mis- 
sionary. He wrote an Indian gram- 
mar and a dictionary, being, it is 
said, “the first Englishman to reduce 
an Indian language to grammatical 
form.” He had the pioneer’s de- 
light in overcoming difficulties, and 
it is characteristic of him that he 
found the American walnut with its 
adamantine shell, its intricate cav- 
ities, and its meager kernel to be im- 
measurably superior to the mild- 
mannered English walnut, so well 
suited to the dinner table of the 
polite. 

In 1647 there occurred the amaz- 
ing episode which has made Mar- 
garet Brent’s name historical, and 
which started her on her conten- 
tious and provocative career. Leon- 
ard Calvert died, and left her his 
sole administratrix. He is described 
as a man of honest purpose and me- 
diocre ability, and he was poor in 
everything save land. Father White 
testifies to his respect for Margaret’s 
judgment, and his gratitude for her 
services during the “Claiborne Re- 
bellion,” when she raised a small 
body of volunteers, consisting main- 
ly of her own tenants. Thomas 
Greene, his successor in office, was 
present in the death chamber, and 
witnessed the transaction which es- 
tablished the lady’s rights. His tes- 
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timony is set forth in the records of 
the Maryland Court, June 19, 1647. 
Allowance must be made for the 
economy of time and ink which 
eliminated vowels: 


“This day came Margarett Brent, 
Gentleman, and desyred the testi- 
mony of the present Governor, Mr. 
Thomas Greene, concerning the last 
Will and Testament of the late Gov- 
ernor, Leonard Calvert, Esquire. 
And the s’d Governor did authorize 
Giles Brent Esq’r one of his Counsell 
to administer an oath unto him, the 
s’d Governor, concerning the fores’d 
business. 

“The s’d Governor, Tho. Greene 
Esq’r answered uppon oath concern- 
ing the last will & Testament of 
Leo: Calvert Esq’r afores’d. That 
he the s’d Leo: Calvert lying upon 
his death bed, some 6 hours before 
his death, being in p’rfect memory, 
directing his speech to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Brent, sayd in pr’nce of him 
the s’d Mr Greene & some others, 
‘I make you my sole Executrix. 
Take all and pay all.’ After wh’ch 
words hee the s’d Leon. Calvert de- 
syred everyone to depart the room, 
and was for some space in private 
conference with Mrs. Marg: Brent 
afores’d. Afterwards the s’d Mr. 
Greene coming into the room againe, 
he heard the s’d M. L. Calvert ap- 
point certain legacies.” 


If there was something unusual 
in selecting a woman to administer 
an important estate, and in the dra- 
matic terseness of the words: “Take 
all and pay all,” no contemporary 
criticism has reached us, and only 
one comment: “In view of subse- 
quent occurrences,” wrote a medi- 
tative colonist, “one is tempted to 
think that if he” (Leonard Calvert) 
“had reversed his testamentary dis- 
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positions, and had made Greene his 
executor, and Mistress Brent gover- 
nor, it would have been on the whole 
a better arrangement.” 

Not for nothing did the Court rec- 
ord read “Margaret Brent, Gentle- 
man,”—pleasantly reminiscent of 
“We will die for our king, Maria 
Theresa!” Letters of administra- 
tion were granted to this capable 
lady on the 19th of June, 1647; and 
on 6th of June, 1648, her account 
was duly rendered. Among the 
charges on the estate is one for “a 
Beefe, a Veale, and other necessaries 
for the Burial,” which was largely 
and hungrily attended. 

It was as executrix of Leonard 
Calvert’s estate, and as manager of 
Lord Baltimore’s property (after 
Calvert’s death the Provincial Court 
had made her “attorney in fact” for 
the Lord Proprietor, and responsi- 
ble for the collection of his rents) 
that Margaret Brent claimed two 
votes in the Upper House of Assem- 
bly. Apparently she asked for them 
as a matter of course and as if she 
expected to get them. They would 
have facilitated her business; and, 
so far as we can judge, her keenly 
practical mind was absorbed by the 
actualities of life, and took scant 
heed of its abstractions. I say, “so 
far as we can judge,” for this as- 
tonishing woman, by all odds the 
most striking figure in the colony, is 
never seen or heard from save as the 
becasion demands. Those exhaus- 
tive diaries, those animated pages 
of correspondence which have made 
us so well acquainted with colonial 
ladies of Pennsylvania and New 
England are nonexistent in the case 
of the masterful Marylander. Why 
did not her sister Mary gossip oc- 
casionally? Why did not Margaret 


write to the sisters in England— 
Catherine, Elizabeth, Eleanor, Jane 
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and Ann? Perhaps she did, and 
some day the letters may be un- 
earthed from an attic chest, and 
their readers may enjoy a wealth of 
comment from her caustic pen. All 
we know now is that as executrix, 
as attorney, as agent for her brother 
Giles, and as a landholder constant- 
ly acquiring fresh acres, Mistress 
Brent’s name appears in the “Judi- 
cial and Testamentary Business of 
the Provincial Court” one hundred 
and twenty-four times in eight 
years. She was a diligent and a dis- 
putatious woman. 

Of course her demand for two— 
or for one—vote in the Assembly 
was peremptorily refused. Gover- 
nor Greene would not hear of such 
an innovation, and his colleagues 
were of his way of thinking. So also 
was the early historian, Bozman, 
who opined that “in popular assem- 
blies there would be an indelicacy 
in women’s mingling in the order of 
debate with the opposite sex.” He 
had, however, a respectful regard 
for Margaret herself. She pos- 
sessed, he considered, “a masculine 
understanding” (this was meant to 
be complimentary), and he observed 
gravely that “experience in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, to whose char- 
acter that of our Maryland lady can 
be aptly compared, has abundantly 
demonstrated that the monarchical 
power cannot be more safely lodged 
than in female hands.” 

Not a bad compliment for Mar- 
garet. 

Denied what she held to be her 
just right, Mistress Brent claimed 
as representative of Lord Baltimore, 
the privilege of “protesting in form” 
against any or all of the acts of the 
Assembly unless she might be pres- 
ent and vote. Her methods were 
modern and militant, and were 
probably as enjoyable to herself as 























they were exasperating to the law- 
givers. These conservative gentle- 
men were not to be bullied or irri- 
tated into submission, and their un- 
shaken resoluteness finally drove 
the defeated lady into Virginia. To 
their credit, however, be it said that 
they recognized the ability of their 
tormentor, and that in a crisis of im- 
portance they stood by her man- 
fully. 

The soldiers, so necessary to the 
safety of a handful of Englishmen 
surrounded by savages, had been 
long unpaid, owing doubtless to the 
chronic poverty of the Calverts. 
They had passed the stage of dis- 
content, and in 1649 were ripe for 
mutiny, when Margaret Brent, 
stretching a doubtful authority to 
its utmost limit, sold Lord Balti- 
more’s cattle, and paid them in full. 
An imminent peril was thereby 
averted; but it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the Lord Proprietor, safe 
in England, and with no money to 
spare, would sanction such a high- 
handed proceeding. His angry pro- 
test was received respectfully but 
not acquiescently by the Assembly, 
which had felt itself very unsafe in 
the province, and was disposed to be 
philosophical concerning the sale of 
cattle belonging to an absentee. A 
letter was dispatched, defending 
what had been done in words 
which must have been like balm 
to Margaret’s proud and angry 
spirit: 


“As for Mistress Brent undertak- 
ing and meddling with your Lord- 
ship’s estate, we do verily believe 
and in all conscience report that it 
was better for the Colony’s safety 
to be in her hands after your broth- 
er’s death, rather than in the hands 
of any man in the whole Province. 
The soldiers would never have treat- 
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ed another with that civility and re- 
spect; And though they were even 
ready at several times to run into 
mutiny, yet she still pacified them, 
till at last things were brought to 
that strait that she must be ad- 
mitted and declared your Lordship’s 
Attorney by order of the Court [a 
copy whereof is herewith inclosed] ; 
or else all must go to ruin again, and 
then the second mischief had been 
doubtless far greater than the for- 
mer. So that if there has not been 
any sinister use made of your Lord- 
ship’s estate by her from what it 
was intended and engaged for by 
Mr. Calvert before his death, as we 
verily believe there hath not, then 
we conceive that from that time she 
rather deserved favour and thanks 
from your honour for her so much 
concurring to the publick safety, 
than to be justly liable to those bit- 
ter invectives you have been pleased 
to express against her.” 


If Margaret Brent was the first 
woman in America, and possibly the 
first woman in the world, to hold 
the position of attorney at law, she 
held it to some purpose, and her 
adopted country was the better for 
her ministrations. 

Lord Baltimore listened to reason, 
but not to the exclusion of his own 
rights and interests. He consented 
to withdraw his protest against the 
sale of his cattle, provided the prov- 
ince made good his loss, which it 
eventually did. It is impossible to 
follow these early records and not 
feel convinced that the men who la- 
boriously conducted and controlled 
the early life of Maryland were 
painstaking servants of the public. 
The governor was a dull man, and 
his coadjutors in the Assembly and 
in the Provincial Court may have 
been equally dull; but they plodded 
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patiently along, looking after little 
things as well as big ones, striving 
always to preserve a decent and 
courteous order of procedure (no 
member was permitted to refute the 
speech of another member in “con- 
tentious terms”), and establishing a 
precedent when they found none to 
guide them—save, indeed, in the 
matter of suffrage. Perhaps they 
understood what Disraeli some two 
hundred years later asserted—that 
“every precedent embalms a prin- 
ciple,” and were reluctant to com- 
mit themselves to the principle of 
legislative rights for women. They 
listened to Mistress Brent as atten- 
tively as did the Provincial Court, 
advising, acquiescing, or stiffening 
into resistance, according to the na- 
ture of her demands. 

The Claiborne Rebellion—an im- 
posing name to give to a struggle 
over “squatters” and traders’ rights 
—made work in plenty for Leonard 
Calvert’s executrix. She had done 
what she could to aid in its sup- 
pression, and she did what she 
could, after the governor’s death, to 
rehabilitate his estate. In the Court 
records of 1647 we read that on the 
seventh of December “Came Mis- 
tress Brent, and required an opin- 
ion touching the patent of Mr. Leon- 
ard Calvert in the case of the tene- 
ments appertaining to the Rebels 
within his Manors, whether or no 
the forfeitures belonged to the Lord 
of the Manors.” The Court ruled 
that the forfeitures did so belong, a 
decision highly satisfactory to the 
petitioner. 

Virginia’s exuberant loyalty to the 
Stuarts (she proclaimed Charles the 
Second king of England as soon as 
she heard of the beheading before 
Whitehall) inspired Maryland to a 
somewhat similar demonstration, 
greatly to the displeasure of Lord 
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Baltimore who naturally desired to 
trim his sails as closely as possible. 
He had appointed as governor Cap- 
tain William Stone, an Episcopalian 
with Puritan sympathies, and he 
thought himself safe. But Stone 
chanced to be absent from the prov- 
ince in the winter of 1649, and 
Greene, acting as deputy, followed 
his monarchical bias. Stone, return- 
ing, strove to undo the mischief, and 
made prompt submission to Parlia- 
ment; but he found himself sub- 
merged, poor man, by the rising tide 
of polemical strife. The snake of 
rebellion had been scotched, not 
smashed, and Claiborne’s followers 
seized this glorious chance to come 
forward as champions of Christen- 
dom. To the dogma-haunted mind 
of the day religion was first and 
foremost an incentive to battle; and 
Lord Baltimore, born a hundred 
years too soon, and visioning a 
reign of reason when no man would 
even desire to speak insultingly of 
his neighbor’s creed, was a fantastic 
anomaly. The publication of Baby- 
lon’s Fall in Maryland, a pamphlet 
by Leonard Strong, who had as good 
a command of invective as any pie- 
tist outside of Scotland, must have 
convinced the Lord Proprietor that 
tolerance was not ripe in the new 
world. Alsop evidently had in mind 
the hopes and aspirations of the 
Founder rather than actual condi- 
tions when he wrote of his colony: 
“Here the Roman Catholick and the 
Protestant Episcopal (whom the 
world would persuade to have pro- 
claimed open Wars irrevocably 
against each other) contrarywise 
concur in an unanimous parallel of 
friendship and inseparable love in- 
tayled unto one another.” 
According to this amiable pam- 
phleteer the Hind and the Panther 
could not be told apart when they 





























roamed, hoof in paw, through the 
peaceful glades of Maryland. John 
Langford, a follower of Lord Balti- 
more, and keenly alive to the danger 
of theological bickering, wrote a 
refutation of Babylon’s Fall, which 
was so mildly spoken and so in- 
formative that few men read it at 
the time, and historians have quoted 
from it ever since. 

Margaret Brent’s disputatiousness 
does not seem to have extended it- 
self into the field of polemics. She 
was, in common with all the Brents, 
a Roman Catholic; but she appar- 
ently practiced her religion in the 
fashion so highly commended by 
Carlyle—she consumed it like her 
daily bread, and did her work on it. 
As we follow her track through the 
provincial records, the scanty 
sheaves of knowledge that we glean 
appertain exclusively to property 
rights, to payments, and to claims. 
A year after she had obtained the 
forfeitures for the Calvert estate, 
there is this forcibly worded entry 
in her name: 


“These present witness that I, 
Margaret Brent, doe acquit and dis- 
charge Edward Cummins of all 
debts and demands and damages 
whatsoever from the beginning of 
the World to this present day in be- 
haulf of myself and my brother, 
Giles Brent, whose Attorney I am. 
Witness my hand.” 


A charge committed some years 
before to the lady’s capable hands 
was the guardianship of a little In- 
dian girl, the daughter of the friend- 
ly chief of the Piscataways. The 
child, Mary Brent Kitomakund, or 
Kittamaquand, was taught polite 
manners and cleanly habits, togeth- 
er with such accomplishments as 
reading, writing, and the use of her 
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needle. Mistress Brent looked 
sharply after her ward’s property, 
seeing to it that she lost nothing at 
the hands of white men. Even 
Leonard Calvert, who shared in the 
guardianship, was called on to pay 
seven thousand pounds of tobacco, 
“the price of four kine, and four 
young cattell, and three calves,” 
which belonged to the little savage, 
and which had remained in the gov- 
ernor’s hands. 

When Mary Brent Kittamaquand 
was of marriageable age, the eyes of 
many colonists were turned in her 
direction. A personable, well-be- 
haved girl (even one of the Jesuit 
letters of the period speaks of her 
as having been carefully reared), 
the daughter of a chief, and alluded 
to occasionally, after the fanciful 
fashion of the time, as a princess. It 
was a matter of common knowledge 
that Indian wives were docile and 
desirable. The author of A Rela- 
tion of Maryland, published in 1635, 
assures us that they were not only 
obedient, they were refreshingly si- 
lent: “You shal seldom heare a 
woman speake in the presence of 
her husband, except he aske her 
some question.” It is generally said 
that Margaret married her ward to 
her brother Giles, then a widower. 
The statement is repeated so often 
that we can only suppose that it 
must have seemed a natural and rea- 
sonable thing to believe; but facts 
are as usual unaccommodating. The 
girl married an Englishman named 
Fitzherbert, who was of good stand- 
ing in the colony. 

All this time Mistress Brent was 
steadily adding to her estates in 
Maryland and in Virginia. Seven 
hundred acres of good land in West- 
moreland County, and lying on the 
Potomac, were granted to her in 
1654. In 1655 she acquired another 
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thousand acres “on the south side 
of the Rappahannock River.” In 
1662 seven hundred acres more. By 
1664 she held nearly seventeen hun- 
dred acres in Northumberland Coun- 
ty, and was mentioned in the Provin- 
cial Records of Virginia as “having 
been actively employed in taking up 
lands, and in affairs of all kinds re- 
lating to property.” Her desires in 
this regard were limitless. She was 
of an acquisitive disposition, and in 
the New World there was nothing 
to acquire but land. Therefore she 
could never get enough of it, and 
she was indefatigable in providing 
the needed laborers. Men asked 
themselves how far her demands 
would go. “Mistress Brent requires 
more land than we can afford to give 
her,” said a disaffected member of 
the Maryland Assembly. 

Margaret’s reply to this carping 
criticism was prompt and decisive. 
Aggrieved at being denied a vote, 
aggrieved at being begrudged the 
acres she was prepared to cultivate, 
she left the province forever, and be- 
took herself to Virginia, where she 
owned more land than she did in 
Maryland. There at Aquia she built 
herself a home which she somewhat 
derisively called “Peace”; but which 
might of a certainty have been chris- 
tened “Plenty,” for in it she exer- 
cised a hospitality which grew fa- 
mous even in a land where every 
householder was hospitable. Her 
rooms were spacious, her table was 
laden, her doors stood open to 
strangers. We know that she held 
court-leets as her ancestors had 
done before her, and that she gave 
feasts and frolics to her people. 
Giles Brent’s estate, called by him 
“Retirement,” adjoined hers; and 
her nephew, George Brent, seeing 
which way the family fortunes lay, 
came over from Republican Eng- 
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land, took up land on Aquia Creek, 
and built a house which was loyally 
christened “Woodstock.” George 
Brent became in time a gallant sol- 
dier when the Indians grew hostile, 
a stanch defender of colonial rights 
against the encroachments of the 
governor, Sir William Berkeley, and 
the ancestor of a long line of Brents 
who honor his memory. 

Once only does Margaret emerge 
from the dignified setting of her 
Virginia home. When she had 
reached “the advanced age of fifty- 
seven,” a Mr. Thomas White desired 
her hand in marriage, and he also 
desired to leave her his flourishing 
estate. He died before doing either 
of these things, and she made 
known to the Provincial Court his 
intentions in her regard. The Court, 
following the English law, held such 
intentions to have no validity, and 
the White acres were not added to 
the Brent acres which were broad 
enough without them. 

The date of Margaret’s death is 
not known; but her will was ad- 
mitted to probate in May, 1671. It 
is long, and full of troublesome de- 
tails, as were most of the wills of 
that period. Her land in Maryland 
and Virginia she left to her brother 
Giles and his heirs; but her bequests 
were many—a cow here, a heifer 
there, and to her niece, Mary Brent 
(a daughter of Giles), “all my sil- 
ver spoons which are six.” Amid 
the unadorned profusion of that 
Virginia household, plate was no- 
ticeably lacking. 

Colonial historians who have tried 
with signal unsuccess to get closer 
to Margaret Brent, have for the most 
part glossed over their failure with 
a few stock phrases—‘“this Portia 
of Maryland” being the most popu- 
lar because the most ill-fitting. Mr. 
James Walter Thomas in his Chron- 
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ictz:s of Colonial Maryland com- 
ments with a sort of agitated pride 
upon the courage with which she 
played her part, but forbears to try 
and understand. One advantage 
her elusiveness has given us. There 
are no conflicting sidelights to con- 
fuse the thin clear outline afforded 
by undisputed facts. What we know 
we know, and it is worth the know- 
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ing. If a single phrase could give us 
the clue we seek—which it never 
can—we might look for it, not in 
The Merchant of Venice, but in the 
motto blazoned since the reign of 
the sixth Henry on the arms of 
Kedleston—a motto which for the 
best part of five hundred years has 
bidden “Curzon Holde What Curzon 
Helde.” 


CRADLE SONG 


By FRANCES TAYLOR PATTERSON 


AFE within my arms I rock you, 
Sweet incarnate Word, 
Singing that the sound of hammers 
On the nails may not be heard. 


With my hands I shield your eyelids, 


Origin of light, 


Lest the bitter-growing cypress 
Cast its shadow on your sight. 


In the night-sky stars are shining, 


Son of Bethlehem. 


One falls headlong like a flower 
Rudely broken from its stem. 


“Stars shall darken in their courses...” 
Can I sing with mirth, 

Rock you gently when the protest 

At your death shall rend the earth? 


Ah, more gently for that violence. 
Hush, my baby, still! 

Singing lips shall drown the tumult 
Of the soldiers on the hill. 
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By JoHN DESMOND SHERIDAN 


ORA GALLAGHER stood for a 

moment on Lackagh Bridge to 
watch the brown froth bubbles float- 
ing down the swollen burn. She 
had a “fashion” —as her father 
called it—of standing and looking 
at things; at a foal testing its ridic- 
ulous legs; at a child from the vil- 
lage toddling off tearfully for his 
first day at school; at the white scut 
of a rabbit vanishing in the dusk. 
It was very still after the rain. A 
wisp of a breeze came down from 
the mountain to sway the burnside 
rushes and whisk the froth bubbles 
into great slabs like soiled icing for 
a fairy cake; and in a nearby field a 
corn crake was winding his rusty 
watch. 

When she took the road again she 
was sensible of the warmth of her 
stout woollen stockings and her 
“strong” shoes. All the day she had 
gone barefooted about the kitchen— 
that was another habit of hers 
which never failed to annoy her fa- 
ther. 

“Travelin’ about in your bare feet 
like a beggarwoman or a hired girl,” 
he would say. But Nora liked the 
coolness of the earthen floor under 
her feet, and the comfort of shoes in 
the evening. 

She was wearing the big black 
shawl that covered her dark head 
like a Spanish mantilla and framed 
her face as in a picture. An old 
seanachaidhe' describing Nora Gal- 
lagher once said in picturesque 
Gaelic: “Like Deirdre’s lover she 
has in her person the three desirable 
things—the color of the raven in 
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her hair, the color of fresh blood in 
her cheeks, and the color of snow 
in her skin.” 

Tall and stately she would have 
been cold-looking but for her eyes; 
—her eyes were full of laughter. 

Just beyond the bridge Hugh Caf- 
ferty was waiting. 

“An hour or more I’ve been 
watchin’ the Ballure road—and it 
seems like a week.” 

“You'll never get sense, Hugh,” 
she laughed at him. They crossed 
the earthen ditch and sat together. 
Below them the road dwindled 
down into the little townland of 
Ballure where Nora lived, and hav- 
ing left the houses behind went 
bravely on till it met Lough Sheelin 
and its green combers fresh from 
the Atlantic. Foiled there, it turned 
to the right, keeping to the shore for 
half a mile, and then climbing reso- 
lutely till it reached the high sum- 
mit of Knocksadon. On the far side 
of the Lough, three miles away, rose 
the green hills of Innishowen, the 
home in olden days of the Deeneys 
and Dohertys and O’Donnells—the 
proud hard-smiting chieftains of 
Donegal. 

“We're foolish, Hugh,” said Nora 
after a bit. “Sure everyone is agin’ 
us when-my father is agin’ us.” 

He made no reply and she looked 
at him sadly, at his broad shoulders 
and lean brown face, at his dark 
impudently-curling hair and the 
quiet gray eyes so out of keeping 
with the rest of him. He was think- 
ing, she knew, as she herself was 
thinking, of the hard lot of lovers in 
that dark Northern valley, where 


























farms were small, where the cold 
earth brought forth its crops sullen- 
ly, where the work in the fields end- 
ed only with the dusk. Money or 
land meant more there than young 
hearts. Though his few teeth might 
be rattling in his old gums a “com- 
fortable” farmer was still a “boy,” 
liable to come with a matchmaker 
and a bottle of whisky to ask for a 
girl still in her teens; and when he 
came the girl would have little to 
say in the matter. She would have 
to listen whilst her parents talked 
over her “fortune” with the tooth- 
less one, and offered him a few 
pounds or an animal less than they 
were really prepared to give. And 
Hugh Cafferty, whose farm was so 
high up on the slopes of Knocksadon 
that the harvest came to it a full 
fortnight after it came to the valley 
beneath, was not looked upon with 
much favor by the fathers and 
mothers of marriageable daughters. 
So there was an unspoken sadness 
between him and the girl who was 
foolish enough to rest her elbows on 
the little stone bridge of Lackagh 
every time she passed over it. 

“Do you really like me, Hugh?” 
asked Nora for the want of some- 
thing more sensible to say. 

“I don’t know,” he answered. 
“What’s in a word, anyway? But I 
know that to sit on the chapel wall 
on a Sunday with the men and see 
you pass in to Mass is worth wait- 
in’ a week for. And I know that 
when sleep won’t come and the 
darkness is in it I go walkin’ for 
miles just to pass your house and to 
feel that you’re livin’ and breathin’ 
within.” 

Just then the whir of tires made 
them look through the hawthorn 
hedge in time to see Constable Sul- 
livan fly past on his government 
bicycle. 
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“He’s often on the road these 
days,” said Hugh. 

“Aye, indeed, Hugh. Far too of- 
ten. He is never at a loss for some 
errand to Ballure. If it’s not to 
frighten some wean that’s not goin’ 
regularly to school, it’s to summons 
some one for not dippin’ his sheep. 
You’d think he was the only police- 
man in Derryleigh. I’m sick of his 
big voice boomin’ through the 
kitchen.” 

“He has a great leg o’ your fa- 
ther.” 

“My father thinks the sun shines 
out of him,” answered Nora, gefting 
to her feet. “But come on—or I'll 
be killed when I get back. I should 
be half-roads to Ardbeg by now.” 

“He’ll be askin’ you soon, I sup- 
pose,” said Hugh when they were 
on the road again. 

“I’m afraid he will. If only my 
mother were alive—God be merciful 
to her. But I'll never marry him.” 

“If only my book were taken we 
might snap our fingers at Sullivan.” 

“You got no more word since?” 

“Only a postcard from the pub- 
lisher in London acknowledgin’ the 
manuscript. Mrs. Marriot, who 
liked the book so well, has great in- 
fluence with the firm—-they publish 
all her own books—so I have high 


hopes. But hope is poor feedin’, 
Nora.” 
“God is good,” she answered, 


with the stoic faith of the Gael. 


When Nora got back to Ballure 
the big policeman was sitting by the 
kitchen fire talking to her father. 

“Good evening, Miss Gallagher,” 
greeted Sullivan in his deep court- 
house voice. “That’s a delightful 
evening.” 

“Good evening,” answered Nora. 

“You took your time,” said her fa- 
ther. “She was over at Ardbeg get- 
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tin’ a settin’ of duck eggs,” he ex- 
plained for Sullivan’s benefit. 
“Anne Bhiddy, beyond, got a new 
breed from Dublin—bully layers 
I’m told—and of course Nora had to 
get some of them. She’s the proud- 
est housekeeper in the parish.” 

Sullivan beamed. 

“You're not the first I heard say- 
ing that, Mr. Gallagher; and I must 
say I am in complete agreement 
with the sentiments you express.” 

He was always full of high sound- 
ing phrases and legal jargon. It 
was he who once mystified poor 
deaf old Micky O’Donnell by de- 
scribing his ancient donkey cart as 
a “‘vehicle within the meaning of 
the act.” Sullivan was a great de- 
tector of unlicensed dogs and name- 
less carts, and his officiousness in 
small matters like these had earned 
him the dislike of the Ballure 
folk. But his manly build earned 
for him a grudging admiration that 
came perhaps from the old Gaelic 
law which ordained that the chief- 
tain should be tall and handsome 
and free from blemish. He had 
youth and height and good looks— 
rather dull good looks. His fea- 
tures were annoyingly regular. His 
eyes lacked luster save when they 
were filled with self-esteem; and 
there was nothing in his character 
to correspond with the fire in his 
hair. A touch of temper or of wit 
would have made him more accept- 
able to Nora. She hated pomposity. 

“Hurry up now like a good girl 
and make a cup of tea for the Ser- 
geant,” said Jerry Gallagher as his 
daughter busied herself about the 
fire. 

Sullivan, not at all displeased at 
being called Sergeant, tried to look 
as if food and drink were the fur- 
thest things from his mind. 

“Now Miss Gallagher please don’t 
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disturb yourself on my account. I 
assure you that...” 

“Arrah, man, have sense,” broke 
in Jerry. “It would be a terrible 
thing if we let you face six miles of 
road without a bite and sup.” 

Jerry Gallagher thought a lot of 
the big policeman. He was a fine 
fellow. Sure they were all fine fel- 
lows—all the policemen from Derry- 
leigh. Their boots and belts shone 
and their pay came regularly; and 
they had nothing to do any day but 
stroll through Derryleigh—“shaved 
like priests”— as John Plant, the 
beggarman, used to say, and pass 
the time of day with people as idle 
as themselves. 

A fine match any of them would 
be for any mountainy girl, and yet 
his own daughter was turning up 
her nose at the best of them. But 
the match would be made. He 
would see to that. He wondered 
what fortune he could give Nora 
when Sullivan came to ask. Fifty 
pounds, perhaps. There wasn’t a 
girl between Ballure and Derryleigh 
would have as much as that in her 
fist on her marriage morning. 

They had tea down in the “lower 
room,” which was separated from 
the third and only other apartment 
of the house—the boys’ bedroom— 
by a wooden partition which ended 
a foot from the ceiling. The room 
was fresh and sweet-smelling. On 
the broad sill of the tiny window— 
Ballure windows have their sills on 
the inside—were two vases filled 
with sweet peas from the garden 
and wild woodbine from the banks 
by the shore. A pair of china dogs 
and a cheap clock shared the man- 
telpiece with numerous faded photo- 
graphs and small ornaments. On 
the walls hung a picture of the Sa- 
cred Heart and a colored enlarge- 
ment of Nora’s dead mother. 
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They had scones and wheaten 
bread; heather-honey and goose- 
berry jam; fresh butter and boiled 
eggs. Sullivan was full of compli- 
ments. 

“I must compliment Miss Gal- 
lagher on the excellence of her culi- 
nary achievements.” 

The phrase baffled Jerry. 

“You must be an excellent cook,” 
added Sullivan, turning to Nora. 

Jerry beamed. 

“She’s a ready-made _ bean-a- 
tighe,?_ Sergeant. There’s not a 
thing on that table but’s her own 
makin’.” But Nora said nothing. 

“What kept you this evenin’?” 
asked her father, to make her speak. 

“I met Nell Blayney and she made 
me come in to read a letter for her 
—from John Liam in New York.” 

“Aye,” snorted Jerry. “In New 
York, no less. An’ doin’ well, I sup- 
pose. I'l! go bail at the same time 
that the man has hardly the price 
of a stamp.” 

“I agree, Mr. Gallagher,” boomed 
Sullivan. “Few of the people who 
go to America in these days are ever 
able to come back again for a holi- 
day in the old country.” 

“Troth you might sing that, Ser- 
geant, if you had an air to it,” 
agreed Jerry. “Things aren’t what 
they were in America, no more than 
anywhere else. It’s a silly move for 
any young man to go to the States, 
the times that’s in it.” f 

“And worse for a young woman,” 
added Sullivan. 

Jerry sprang to his support. 

“Aye, indeed, Sergeant. 
worse for a young woman.” 

“Especially for any young woman 
who could make a good match here 
at home,” said Sullivan. 

“True enough, Sergeant. True 
enough,” said Jerry, delighted with 
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the turn the conversation was tak- 
ing. “It’s a wonder now that a fine 
young man like yourself isn’t think- 
in’ of settlin’ down.” 

“Time enough,” laughed Sullivan. 

“Maybe you have a notion of some 
one?” 

“I don’t mind telling you in confi- 
dence, Mr. Gallagher, that I have my 
eye about me—as the country peo- 
ple say.” 

“Good for you.” 

“And also,” went on the police- 
man, “that I could have my pick 
and choice of the whole wide parish 
of Derryleigh.” 

“Why not, indeed?” asked Jerry 
shamelessly. 

“I may also tell you, Mr. Gal- 
lagher, that if the one I’m thinking 
about gives me the encouragement 
I desire and deserve I’ll come asking 
for her hand before very long.” 

“Me bully man!” shouted Jerry 
delightedly. 

“It’s a poor thing to be taking my 
meals in a cold cheerless barrack 
room when I might have a place of 
my own and a woman to look after 
me.” - 

He looked across at Nora as he 
spoke and she lowered her head to 
hide the rush of blood to her throat. 
She was glad when the men drew 
back from the table and gave her a 
chance to clear the dishes. 

“I suppose you’ll soon have the 
stripes on your arm now,” puffed 
Jerry when the pipes were lit. 

Sullivan became confidential. 

“Had I been stationed in any oth- 
er part of Ireland I’d have been pro- 
moted years ago. There is no op- 
portunity for good police work 
hereabouts. There has not been a 
decent felony in the parish since I 
came to it—and Derryleigh itself is 
dead.” 

“It’s goin’ from bad to worse, but, 
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mind you, it was once a busy town. 
The steamer used to cross from 
Sard Point four times in the day, 
and her that low in the water that 
it was only the mercy of God kept 
her from sinkin’. I mind often see- 
in’ twenty sidecars lined on the pier 
—and now there’s nothin’ but Mar- 
ley’s old Ford.” 

“The police would have work to 
do in those days?” hazarded Sulli- 
van. 

“Troth they had. Every fair day 
the lock-up would be full of drunken 
men, and the Petty Sessions often 
lasted a week. But the new railway 
to Letterkenny killed the boats, and 
the comin’ of the Free State kept the 
British Fleet away. That finished 
Derryleigh. The sailors would leave 
more money in the town in one half- 
hour than the country folk would 
leave in a year.” 

“They used to drink a lot?” 

“Drink is it? Man alive they’d 
drink whisky for further orders. 
And when they’d have the town 
drunk dry they’d be out on sidecars 
scourin’ the country for poteen.” 

“I heard a rumor that some po- 
teen is being made in the glen,” said 
Sullivan as he rose to leave. 

Jerry was on his guard immedi- 
ately. 

“That’s nonsense. Divil a drop of 
whisky has been made in the glen 
since the bishop made it a reserved 
sin to make, drink, or handle it. 
Divil a drop!” 

“Well, maybe not. Anyway it’s 
high time I was thinking of moving. 


Good-night, Mr. Gallagher, and 
thank you.” 
“For nothing, Sergeant. Good- 


night now, and safe home.” 


There were hot words between 
Nora and her father when Sullivan 
left. 
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“You were barely civil to the 
man,” snapped Jerry, “and he the 
best chance you'll ever get.” 

“It’s a chance I don’t want, fa- 
ther, and you know it.” 

“What have you agin’ him?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Nothin’ agin’ him? And you 
won’t open your mouth to speak to 
him. I know what’s in your head. 
It’s that Cafferty clown from Cool- 
more—a long bogman with a wee 
patch of a mountainy farm that 
wouldn’t do for tetherin’ snipe. 
And what if he’d mind it—but no, 
stuck half the night he is in oul’ 
cabins takin’ down long ramuses in 
Irish from every dotin’ oul’ woman 
in the country.” 

“He’s clever, 
books...” 

“Books you say,” laughed Jerry. 
“Sure the only readin’ he ever gets 
—hbarrin’ the school primer—is the 
Derry Journal once a week. Books 
indeed !” 

He was furious now, and the big 
vein in his forehead was swollen 
ominously. 

“A fine way he has on him, too,” 
he went on, “with barely enough 
clothes to cover his back.” 

“There’s more than clothes to a 
man,” said Nora quietly. 

“No one ever called him a man 
but yourself,” thundered Jerry. 
“He’s as long as a wet Sunday, and 
less flesh on him than a corpse. 
Mind you if I catch him comin’ 
about this house again I'll leave 
marks on him that he’ll bring to the 
grave.” 

“There’s no need to get so angry, 
father.” 

“No need? Things are comin’ to 
a fine pass when you dare to speak 
back tome. No need? Well there’s 
two grown women about this house 
now and that’s just one too many. 


and he’s writin’ 
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Nan is old enough now to do the 
most of the work, so the sooner you 
come to your senses the better. Sul- 
livan won’t keep comin’ here for 
ever—and there’s not a girl in Done- 
gal wouldn’t jump at him, only 
yourself. And believe me, if he asks 
you'll marry him whether you like 
it or not.” 

The two boys and the hired man 
came in just then and Jerry stopped 
with the tremors of his passion still 
running through him. 


On his way through the village 
Sullivan noticed a thin column of 
smoke rising from the cabbage- 
garden at the back of Larry Gal- 
lagher’s house, and as he passed by 
a familiar smell made him turn his 
head quickly in that direction. But 
he as quickly turned away again; 
and for several reasons. 

First of all, he did not wish the 
villagers to know that he suspected 
anything. Secondly, he had no defi- 
nite proof. The smoke and the 
smell might have come from a pile 
of burning cabbage-stalks — “kale 
runts,” as the people called them. 
And moreover, Larry Gallagher, 
scapegrace though he was, hap- 
pened to be. Nora’s uncle. That 
made a difference. 

As he pushed his machine up the 
steep slope of the road other 
thoughts presented themselves. 
Duty was duty; and he was too old 
a hand now to be mistaken about 
the smell of poteen. If he reported 
what he had noticed the long-covet- 
ed stripes were as good as on his 
sleeves already. The capture of a 
still in full working order was cer- 
tain promotion. Nora was the only 
difficulty. If Larry Gallagher were 
lodged in Sligo Jail there would be 
no earthly use in a policeman’s go- 
ing courting Jerry’s daughter. 
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That was certain. He would no 
longer be a favored suitor, but a de- 
spised “informer” who had abused 
the hospitality of the glen. 

On the other hand, if he were pro- 
moted, he would be moved to some 
distant part of the country where he 
would be safe from the long mem- 
ories of the Ballure folk. A change 
always followed promotion. He 
might get a billet in the rich mid- 
lands where the farms were big and 
the maidens well-dowered. 

For several miles his road lay 
through bare moorlands, but near 
the town the face of the country 
changed. The hills gave way to the 
gentle slope of the loughside and 
the white sand of tiny bays came up 
to meet the road. In the gathering 
dusk he cycled into Derryleigh; 
sleepy old Derryleigh with the lough 
at its feet; kindly old Derryleigh 
where men who had grown old in 
far corners of the world came home 
to die—and being home grew young 
again watching the big waves roll- 
ing in from the Atlantic and the 
night mists creeping over the hills 
of Innishowen. 

When he dismounted at the bar- 
rack door Sullivan was still unde- 
cided. Derryleigh and its beauty 
meant less than ever to him then. 
He would have to report quickly or 
not at all, and before making up his 
mind he would have to weigh his 
chances of promotion against his 
chances of winning Nora Gallagher. 
But long before that the fire he had 
noticed in Larry Gallagher’s back 
garden had been stamped out, and 
even then three men laden with all 
the apparatus of their illicit labors 
were making for the mountain— 
Larry himself, Dinny Friel, and big 
Sean Mor. 


“God between us and harm,” ex- 
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claimed Sean Mor, rising from the 
fire over which he had been bend- 
ing. “What was that?” 

“I hear nothin’,” said Larry Gal- 
lagher, listening. 

Dinny Friel snorted. 

“What the divil could you hear at 
three o’clock in the mornin’ on the 
mountain—except maybe a_ hare 
snorin’ or a grouse talkin’ in her 
sleep. That fella’s as feared as a 
wean.” 

“And I have reason to be feared,” 
retorted Sean Mor. “Didn’t you see 
that redheaded bullock of a Sullivan 
sneakin’ through the village this 
evenin’. I never liked that fella’. 
He'd arrest his own mother—and he 
has a long nose that could smell po- 
teen a mile away.” 

“Don’t be like an oul’ woman,” 
said Dinny. “Sure if Sullivan did 
come back it’s to Ballure he’d go 
and not up to the mountain. And 
you know as well as I do that even 
if the police did think of the moun- 
tain they’d have still to cross the 
trimblin’ bog—and they’d never 
manage that in the dark. They’d 
sink to their waists.” 

“Of course,” agreed Larry. “And 
besides isn’t Sullivan courtin’ Nora 
Gallagher beyond — me own blood 
niece? Surely he wouldn’t play the 
black informer on her uncle?” 

But Sean was not satisfied. 

“I wouldn’t trust the fella’ as far 
as I'd throw him—and that’s not 
very far.” 

“Listen,” warned Larry. 

Not a sound could they hear but 
the wind in the heather and the fit- 
ful barking of some sleepless dog in 
the village beneath. 

“Well troth, you’re a warm pair 
of men,” said Dinny Friel in dis- 
gust. “I’m tellin’ you there’s not a 


Christian abroad this night but our 
three selves.” 
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The dawn came with a drizzle of 
rain and showed the valley clothed 
in white mist. It showed also the 
figure of a policeman standing in 
the heather a couple of hundred 
yards below the poteen makers. 

“I knew it,” wailed Sean Mor. 

“Hold your whisht,” snapped 
Dinny Friel. “Save your wind, for 
you'll need it all.” 

They left the sheltered hollow and 
ran towards the top of the moun- 
tain, but before they were well start- 
ed three policemen rose out of the 
heather at their very feet. Sullivan 
was there with a black revolver in 
his hand. He, too, had been waiting 
for the dawn. 

It was soon over. The captives 
were led back to the little hollow 
and handcuffed. Then, when the 
half-made spirit had been poured 
out on the damp ground the whole 
party took to the narrow sheep 
track and made for the Derryleigh 
road. 

When Jerry Gallagher heard of 
his brother’s arrest he cursed police- 
men in general and Sullivan in par- 
ticular. Nor were his feelings to- 
wards men in uniform softened in 
any way when he had to raise the 
heavy fine which kept Larry out of 
Sligo Jail. Sean Mor and Dinny 
Friel, having no moneyed relatives, 
got three months hard labor at the 
next Petty Sessions. 

Larry’s fine wiped out Nora’s 
dowry—not that it mattered very 
much. Hugh Cafferty married her 
without it, and got a publisher’s 
check on the eve of his wedding that 
made Jerry’s eyes roll with envy. 

As for Sullivan—a week after the 
trial he got his three stripes and was 
immediately transferred to a station 
in County Meath. But the true story 
of his promotion did not reach Bal- 
lure for fully a year afterwards. 





























It was Hugh Cafferty, strangely 
enough, who brought it. He met 
Sullivan in Dublin one day, and was 
surprised when the big policeman 
showed an inclination to talk. He 
had a strange tale to tell. The po- 
teen raid, he explained, was not the 
result of his report—for he had 
made no report—but of a sudden 
telephone order received from the 
District Inspector who had reliable 
information that supplies of poteen 
were being sent from Ballure to oth- 
er parts of the county. Sullivan’s 
orders were to take three men with 
him and make a raid in the Ballure 
district; and he had had to obey. 
But he maintained that he knew well 
that there was a still in the village, 
and that he had brought his men to 
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the mountain, not to make a capture, 
but to avoid one. He went to the 
mountain knowing nothing of Larry 
Gallagher’s flight, and was the most 
surprised man in the police patrol 
when the tiny glimmer of the still 
fire was detected. There was no 
drawing back then, of course. Duty 
was duty. 

Few of the Ballure folk believed 
Sullivan’s story when Hugh Cafferty 
brought it back from Dublin, but 
Jerry Gallagher was “half-inclined 
to think there might be something 
in it.” He even admitted (but not 
in Dinny Friel’s hearing) that Sul- 
livan “wasn’t a bad class of a man.” 

But by that time Jerry, having a 
rising novelist for a _ son-in-law, 
could afford to be magnanimous. 


SPRING SLEEPETH 


By K. O’NEILL-BAILEY 


OFTLY—for Spring is sleeping in this wood, 

And the least footfall may disturb her rest: 

She lies beside the brook, with flung-back hood 
Whence peep fair curls—her cloak a moss-green nest. 


And on her parted lips a smile—she hears 
The laughter of the catkins as they play, 
And knows the thrusting of the arum spears, 


The thronging primrose-buds up»n their way! 














WHAT ABOUT THE CONSTITUTION ? 


By Victor E. Cappa 


HE controversy still rages over 
the effect of the new emergency 
legislation on the organic law of the 
land. Does the new deal mean 
death to the Constitution? Some of 
our publicists and constitutionalists 
think so, others believe the present 
process of change is occurring with- 
in constitutional bounds and evi- 
dences the flexibility of the funda- 
mental law. The tendency of the 
official new dealers has been to as- 
sert publicly this latter view, al- 
though publications intended for in- 
tellectual and technical consump- 
tion have borne their admissions of 
the revolutionary implications of 
the new plan. Certainly, most con- 
stitutionalists clearly recognize in 
that legislation a grand-scale abro- 
gation of the most vital features of 
the venerable document, the only re- 
maining mystery being whether the 
process is one of temporary suspen- 
sion, or of permanent jettison. 
While the constitutional connota- 
tions of the recovery plan have not 
been generally apprehended by the 
masses, doubtlessly the decisive fac- 
tor in determining the fate of the 
Constitution will be the ultimate 
temper of the people. 

Their present temper has been 
one of acquiescence in the leaders. 
As noted by Clarence Martin, “The 
people have taken the word of our 
constituted authorities that, be- 
cause of the financial stress and eco- 
nomic emergency, the recovery leg- 
islation is necessary for temporary 
purposes, for a limited time, is ex- 
perimental in its nature and is in- 





tended as a narcotic or antitoxin, to 
bring the nation back to normalcy.” 
How have the radical changes 
from the basic principles of the 
Constitution which give rise to the 
present doubts been effected? Pri- 
marily by an official attitude of 
minimizing the threat to the Consti- 
tution in the new deal principles. 
The administration spokesmen have 
affirmed at every turn their loyalty 
to the oath to uphold and preserve 
the Constitution. Thus Donald 
Richberg, the general counsel of the 
National Recovery Administration, 
emphatically stated “that the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration ex- 
pects to operate so far inside the 
boundaries of constitutional power 
that judicial determination even of 
border line cases will not be neces- 
sary,” although a week or two be- 
fore in a momentary “off character” 
lapse, he had truthfully likened the 
changes under way to revolution. 
Homer Cummings, New Deal At- 
torney-General, denied that any of 
the changes are_ revolutionary. 
“There has not been the slightest 
departure from the former nature 
of our government... . The life, let- 
ter and integrity of our Constitution 
have not been impaired. . . . Its com- 
plete supremacy remains inviolate. 
. . . The law of the land is still the 
law of the land. There have been 
new laws and new powers, but they 
do not abridge any of our rights and 
liberties. They rest on established 
and traditional sanctions. . . . We 
are passing through a time when a 
courageous effort under the Consti- 
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tution and the law has been made to 
lead our people back to the path of 
prosperity and happiness.” Then, 
too, the terse testimony of Dr. Tug- 
well, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: “Constitution violated? No. 
Congress enacted the laws, the Pres- 
ident merely executes and adminis- 
ters them.” The fears of the people 
have been thus allayed. 

That the life, letter and integrity 
of the Constitution have been im- 
paired is apparent to all, including 
the courts which are sustaining the 
new legislation. These openly ad- 
mit the impairment, but seek justi- 
fication on the ground of a higher 
public interest. There can be no 
serious doubt of the following: that 
the mortgage foreclosure legislation 
which has swept the country vio- 
lates constitutional guaranties 
against impairment of the obliga- 
tion of contracts; that the control of 
the nation’s industry and economy 
contemplated by the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act and other new 
deal legislation runs afoul of the 
constitutional right of private bar- 
gaining and a long series of Su- 
preme Court decisions which have 
condemned child labor laws, the fix- 
ing of wages in industry by an arbi- 
tration board, State measures fixing 
the price of gasoline, regulating the 
price of theater tickets by specu- 
lators and the fees of an employ- 
ment agent and equalizing the price 
of milk throughout the State, as im- 
pairing the right of private bargain- 
ing; that the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act and the Thomas amend- 
ment and other measures confuse 
and violate the organic division into 
three departments of government by 
delegating legislative and judicial 
powers to the executive branch. 

There is thus no wonder that 
James M. Beck sees death to the Con- 
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stitution in the new deal legislation. 
The oath to uphold the Constitution 
apparently does not cover the kind 
of demolition by flexible interpreta- 
tion which stretches constitutional 
provisions beyond recognition. If 
the constitutional framework is re- 
tained, any interpretative incrusta- 
tions, although destroying the spirit 
of the enactment are permissible. 
The danger of the instant process is 
that the Constitution is being under- 
mined by men who are convinced 
they are preserving it. If they had 
openly denounced the document as 
a hopelessly outmoded instrumen- 
tality and sought its abolition, the 
wrath of the people might have been 
upon them. 

The disarming feature of the sub- 
versive movement is that at no time 
in the nation’s history have so many 
flattering compliments been extend- 
ed to the Constitution; compliments 
which usually have prefaced the 
sanctioning of legislation admitted- 
ly violative of constitutional guar- 
anties. Thus the New York Court 
of Appeals while conceding that the 
Milk Control Law, which provided 
for a State Milk Board to fix min- 
imum wholesale and retail prices 
for milk, was under accepted consti- 
tutional interpretation “a temarious 
interference with the right of pri- 
vate property and contract,” charac- 
terized the Constitution as “an effi- 
cient framework of government in 
peace and war, under normal condi- 
tions or in emergencies.” The Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota in up- 
holding a mortgage foreclosure 
moratorium act which it freely ad- 
mitted impaired the obligation of 
contracts in contravention of the 
Constitution rendered similar hom- 
age. The Attorney-General of the 
United States asserts the precedence 
of the Constitution over emergency 
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theories of the law: “My duty is not 
to make new law but to construe 
and uphold the law and the Consti- 
tution as applied and interpreted by 
the courts. . . . Emergency condi- 
tions do not justify emergency theo- 
ries of the law.” 

Violative of the foregoing profes- 
sions of faith, a legal philosophy 
which justifies the suspension of 
basic constitutional guaranties has 
aided the suspensory method. This, 
like the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, views constitutional law as a 
“progressive science,” or in the 
words of the Attorney-General as “a 
vital, growing thing fashioned for 
service and constantly refashioned 
for further service.” The courts 
should consider these constitutional 
questions according to both Mr. 
Cummings and Mr. Justice Holmes 
as they arise “in the light of our 
whole experience and not merely by 
what was said a hundred years 
ago.” 

Is this not a roundabout way of 
saying that the Constitution may be 
discarded in part or in toto when- 
ever its provisions do not accord 
with the then prevalent economic 
or social theories and that its fun- 
damental guaranties can be “freely 
submerged whenever some ostensi- 
ble justification is advanced and the 
police power invoked”? While the 
Constitution was never intended to 
be a document of perfect rigidity 
and has yielded to reasonably flexi- 
ble and prudent interpretation, it 
was never meant to be an India- 
rubber band. It intended to enunci- 
ate certain basic principles of gov- 
ernment which were deemed effi- 
cient for ordinary and emergency 
situations and a method of amend- 
ment was inserted to correct any 
deficiencies. The inadequacy of 


that method to meet the demands of 
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the present emergency has never 
been demonstrated. 

There have been occasions when 
principles alien to the fundamental 
doctrines of the Constitution have 
been inserted therein. Thus a con- 
tinual delegation to the federal gov- 
ernment of inherent powers of the 
States has resulted in a subordina- 
tion of these once coequal sovereign- 
ties. The income tax, woman suf- 
frage and prohibition amendments 
and proposed child labor amend- 
ment evidence this tendency of the 
past few decades. These changes 
viewed from the ideals of the found- 
ers were revolutionary, but they did 
not suspend or harm the Constitu- 
tion. Thirteen years ago the social 
philosophy then current delegated 
the State police power over the liq- 
uor traffic to the federal govern- 
ment as an amendment to the or- 
ganic law. To-day in conformity to 
a new social ideal, it is being re- 
turned to the States by the same 
amendatory process. What greater 
tribute to the flexibility of the Con- 
stitution? 

The foregoing process alone can 
effect change within the legal frame- 
work. If by the unrestrained ex- 
planation of Dr. Tugwell that 
“constitutional law changes pattern 
from time to time and is merely the 
then current theory” is meant that 
the Constitution is capable of as- 
similating new legal-economic theo- 
ries, then his prior declaration that 
the Constitution is not violated by 
the instant process is correct, if it is 
extended to include a recognition of 
the completion of the growth proc- 
ess by an ultimate harmonization 
and incorporation into the Constitu- 
tion of the new principles. This 
view is substantiated by our consti- 
tutional history. If, on the other 
hand, the dictum implies something 





























in the nature of an amorphous con- 
stitution in process of flux, the writ- 
ten guaranties of which are over- 
ridden at any particular moment of 
time by the then prevailing doc- 
trines, it is destructive of the Con- 
stitution as a vital guiding force, de- 
signed to safeguard life, liberty and 
property rights even in times of 
stress and suffering when, in the 
language of Judge O’Brien’s dis- 
senting opinion in the New York 
Milk Control case, “despairing and 
desperate majorities in good faith 
seek by forbidden methods to cor- 
rect temporary evils which, serious 
and distressing as they are, will 
prove less harmful and enduring 
than would the subversion of our 
fundamental principles of govern- 
ment.” 

It is feared that the amendatory 
process is not the one contemplated 
by the new deal definitions. They 
envisage a modification and suspen- 
sion of the Constitution by legisla- 
tion embodying the then current 
theory. This legislation supersedes, 
but is never assimilated by the Con- 
stitution, violating its basic princi- 
ples on the high pretense that it 
serves the higher interest of the peo- 
ple. Salus populi suprema lex est— 
the maxim of the police power. 
Predicated on the theory of the in- 
adequacy of the Constitution to 
meet emergencies, the only limita- 
tions which the police power recog- 
nizes are that it must be coextensive 
with the necessities of the case and 
is to become non-operative only on 
the termination of the emergency. 
Thus it has sanctioned legislation 
which impairs the obligation of pri- 
vate contracts and vested property 
rights contrary to constitutional 
guaranties. In sustaining legislative 
acts which impaired the freedom of 
private contract it has paved the 
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way for complete government con- 
trol of industry; in sustaining laws 
which confuse the functional divi- 
sion between the three branches of 
government it has abolished the 
check and balance theory of govern- 
ment. ‘Fhe culminating arrogance 
of the police power is the declara- 
tion by the District of Columbia 
judge in upholding the National Re- 
covery Act, that all laws including 
the Constitution must be read and 
interpreted in the light of the “law 
of necessity.” 

Verily, the Constitution—thanks 
to the police power—has become “a 
thing merely to be extolled in aca- 
demic halls, to be the subject of 
juvenile orations and to be tolerated 
as innocuous only so long as its pro- 
hibitions are unnecessary in prac- 
tical ways”—a quiescent, not vi- 
brant instrument, the very status 
Judge O’Brien said it should not oc- 
cupy. 

The “application and interpreta- 
tion of these emergency laws must 
(in the view of Mr. Cummings) con- 
form with our established jurispru- 
dence as well as with the new pat- 
tern of economic planning which 
the present conditions demand.” 
Can the economic pattern be con- 
formed to the Constitution and the 
established jurisprudence? If not, 
must the Constitution be jettisoned 
to permit us to retain any perma- 
nent benefits of the collectivist ex- 
periment? Presently that economic 
pattern lies outside of the Constitu- 
tion and is in some of its most es- 
sential features inconsistent there- 
with. While Hamilton and Clay 
were not adherents of Adam Smith’s 
“laissez faire” economy, and advo- 
cated a form of State paternalism, 
nevertheless, the historical judg- 
ment is that the theories of the 
“Wealth of Nations” influenced the 
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basic principles of the Constitution 
which were predicated on an indi- 
vidualistic economy. The Constitu- 
tion was formulated for a rural indi- 
vidualistic society, consisting most- 
ly of farmers and not for the urban 
State of to-day where the great ma- 
jority lives in the cities. The indi- 
vidualistic principles of the freedom 
of private contract from both gov- 
ernment regulation and legislative 
impairment and the protection of 
vested private property rights were 
woven in the Constitution as a fun- 
damental fabric. 

The new emergency legislation 
and the economic pattern are predi- 
cated on the opposite principle of a 
collectivist control of private con- 
tract and property in the public in- 
terest. So far as a temporary exer- 
cise of the police power in times of 
emergency is concerned, no suffi- 
cient reason has been advanced why 
the Constitution cannot serve the 
higher interest better than an illimi- 
table, destructive and unharnessed 
police power. If it be necessary to 
have a corrective and supervising 
police power to soften the applica- 
tion of constitutional principles in 
emergencies, a_ constitutional 
amendment defining the limits of 
the police power and the nature of 
the emergencies warranting the sus- 
pension of designated guaranties 
would better serve the purpose of 
intellectual honesty than the pres- 
ent chaotic condition. If there are 
certain conditions which warrant 
the impairment of the obligation of 
contracts and _ vested property 
rights, let them be enumerated. 


This solution is predicated on the 
belief that only temporary expedi- 
ents are necessary and that no fun- 
damental change in the politico- 
economic philosophy of the Amer- 
ican people will ensue. 





WHAT ABOUT THE CONSTITUTION ? 





“ If, however, after the two-year pe- 


riod of duration of the National Re- 
covery Act has elapsed, it is deter- 
mined that the nation cannot recov- 
er the individualistic economy, then 
the question of jettison will become 
acute. The social pattern of the act 
is fundamentally at variance with 
the older economy, for while it pre- 
serves the capitalistic system, the 
feature of a managed economy im- 
pinges inter alia on the principle of 
freedom of private bargaining, fun- 
damental to our Constitution. The 
reconciliation of the two may be im- 
possible. Although the Fascist Cor- 
poration Act and the Constitution of 
1848 exist in juxtaposition in Italy, 
the first complementing the latter, 
if the same harmonious solution 
cannot be achieved in America, then 
obsolescence by the States repealing 
and adopting a new Constitution is 
preferable to the present method of 
judicial repudiation and _ nullifica- 
tion. The dictates of intellectual 
honesty require the choice of the 
former method. To quote James M. 
Beck: “If our Constitution must 
now share the fate of all human in- 
stitutions, then the sooner the 
American people recognize that the 
Constitution should truly represent 
the changed political philosophy of 
the American people, the better.” 
Such a course would not be ef- 
fected without sentimental regret. 
The Constitution has served its pur- 
pose well. There are still those who 
believe with Lord Bryce that it 
“ranks above every other written 
Constitution for the intrinsic excel- 
lence of its scheme, its adaptation 
to the circumstances of the people, 
the simplicity, brevity and precision 
of its language, its judicious mix- 
ture of definiteness in principle with 
elasticity in details.” The Adminis- 
tration has carefully sought to avoid 
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a choice between the Recovery Act 
and the Constitution by assiduously 
avoiding a test of the constitutional- 
ity of the act. Is the thought to 
await upon the results of the collec- 
tivist experiment before proclaim- 
ing that the Constitution is hope- 
lessly outmoded and that the recov- 
ery statute is more indispensable to 
the general welfare? It is believed 
that if this declaration eventuates, 
the ultimate temper of the people 
will be not to discard the Constitu- 


tion. To quote Bainbridge Colby: 
“They [the American people] are 
not, however, of a mind to remodel 
the State in a spirit of dogmatic and 
theoretic revolution. . . . They are 
not willing to jettison the tests and 
validities of our history and na- 
tional experience. This they do not 
believe it either wise or necessary to 
do. They do not intend that the 
Constitution should be dismantled 
like an old ship. Reeevery—not 
revolution—is their goal.” 


RETRIBUTION 


By ELEANOR DOWNING 


HE angels of the Lord stand poised, in grim and terrible array: 
Against the sun their legions blot out the light of day. 
Their eyes are burning embers, and their wings are stirred with scorn, 
As they turn to the ancient fray begun before man’s race was born. 


Up from the earth are wafted reek of slums and of sweat, 

Stench of poison gases: and the end not yet—not yet. 

For the callous and the crafty have garnered blood and gold; 
Blood of their brothers slaughtered; price of their brothers sold. 


And Hunger, the latest specter, child of the loud machine 

That crushes soul and body, waits ravenous and lean. 

The poor man’s-board is empty: the boards of rich men groan; 
And he who pleads receives not bread, but a serpent or a stone. 


But the angels of the Lord are waiting, in grim and terrible array; 
Their brows are stern with judgment, and their swords flash keen and 


gray; 


Their eyes are living embers, and their wings are stirred with scorn, 
As they fight for the God of Justice, in a cattle-shelter born. 
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By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


“TY the literature of a nation,” 

says Newman, “is meant its 
classics.” If this view of literature 
be correct, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the vast majority of our 
English-speaking brethren care lit- 
tle or nothing about the literature of 
their race. They do not completely 
ignore it, they are not quite indiffer- 
ent to it, but their interest in it is of 
a very faint kind; or, if their in- 
terest happens to be enthusiastic, it 
is certainly not lasting. This is sim- 
ply because they have not taken the 
trouble to cultivate for themselves a 
sound literary taste, on which they 
could rely as a means of permanent 
pleasure. They do not see the wis- 
dom of Bacon’s advice when he bids 
us read, not to contradict and refute, 
not to believe and take for granted, 
not to find talk and discourse, but 
to weigh and consider. And so they 
readily fall into a ruinous habit of 
hasty and superficial reading, a vice 
which accompanies them when they 
turn to serious subjects, so that any- 
thing in the shape of a critical ap- 
preciation of what they read is ren- 
dered practically impossible. 

Every one who puts a business 
value on his time slips naturally in- 
to this trick of shorthand reading. 
It is more, even, by the effort and 
tension of mind required than by 
the mere loss of time that most peo- 
ple are repelled from the habit of 
careful reading. Every reader grad- 
ually learns an art of catching at the 
leading words, and the cardinal or 
hinge-joints of transition, which 
proclaim the general course of a 
writer’s thought. It is doubtless 


true, and is sure to be objected, that 
where so much is certain to prove 
mere iteration and teasing tautol- 
ogy, little can be lost by this or any 
other process of abridgement. And 
certainly, as regards the particular 
subject-matter concerned, there may 
be no reason to apprehend a serious 
injury. But it is not in that partic- 
ular interest, but in a far larger in- 
terest that the reader suffers a per- 
manent injury. He acquires an in- 
corrigible habit of careless reading. 
To say of a man’s knowledge that it 
will be shallow is to say little of 
such a habit; it is by reaction upon 
a man’s faculties, it is by the effects 
reflected on his powers of judgment 
and reasoning, that loose habits of 
reading eventually tell. And these 
are lasting effects. Even as regards 
the minor purpose of information, it 
is surely better, by a thousandfold, 
to have read but three score of 
books (chosen judiciously) with se- 
vere attention, and a critical attitude 
of mind, than to have raced through 
a whole library at a newspaper pace. 
Yet such is the method of reading 
adopted by the ordinary run of men. 

This being so, the question is per- 
tinently asked: What, then, is the 
explanation of the enduring fame of 
our classical authors? The answer 
is, that the fame of our great writers 
is quite independent of the opinions 
of the majority. It is not by the 
apathetic multitude, but by the se- 
lect few who are intensely and per- 
manently interested in literature, 
that the renown of genius is kept 
alive from one generation to anoth- 
er. The classics are not “banal” 
































enough for the vulgar herd; they are 
too delicate and refined for the 
groundlings; they are, as Hamlet 
would say, “caviare to the general,” 
but they are nectar to those who are 
capable of appreciating them. 

It is a pity that the names of our 
great authors should be merely 
names, and nothing more, to the 
average reader. Even among those 
who profess to be lovers of litera- 
ture, really genuine appreciation is 
singularly rare. They may see the 
beauty of an author’s style, but not 
the whole of it; they may feel it, but 
not with all their heart. They can- 
not realize in how many different 
ways of varying faultiness every- 
thing may be said, or how difficult 
it is to say anything even reasonably 
well, and so they cannot adequately 
prize the skill which finds the one 
perfect form of utterance. Lacking 
penetrative insight, they fail of full 
sympathy, and without this there 
can never be complete appreciation. 

If we appeal to the works of our 
great writers, we shall see that what 
has just been said is only too true. 
Take, for instance, the case of Rus- 
kin. Few men in the history of our 
literature have been so_ highly 
praised. Some of his enthusiastic 
admirers have even tried to do for 
him what he undertook to do for his 
idol, Turner. Ruskin wrote Modern 
Painters in justification of the art of 
Turner—to show, namely, that in 
landscape painting Turner was by 
far the greatest and most inspired 
artist of his day. In like manner, 
one disciple of Ruskin will tell you 
that he is “one of the greatest of 
great men of all ages,” while anoth- 
er will speak of him as “an acknowl- 
edged chief among the chiefs of lit- 
erature, the foremost man in mod- 
ern English literature, strictly so- 
called”; and yet another will con- 
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sider him “the resuscitator of the 
art of the fourteenth century, the 
precursor of social democracy, the 
Shakespeare of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

One wonders whether all this 
praise is sincere. Is it not more 
nearly or more literally true than 
many of Ruskin’s readers would be 
ready to admit? Is not the name of 
Ruskin, in short, merely vor et 
preterea nihil’ for the majority of 
his alleged admirers? Do they 
really appreciate him, or are they 
not rather at pains to convince 
themselves that Ruskin must be a 
great writer because Frederic Har- 
rison says so? To be sure, no edu- 
cated man will deny that John Rus- 
kin was great in literature and art. 
After twenty years of patient labor, 
he had established himself as the 
prince of art critics, and the chief 
exponent of painting and architec- 
ture. He had created a department 
of literature all his own, and had 
adorned it with works of wondrous 
splendor and beauty. He had en- 
riched the art of England with ex- 
amples of a new and beautiful kind, 
and the language of his country 
with passages of poetic description 
and eloquent declamation quite, in 
their way, unsurpassed. All this 
(and more) the fervent worshiper 
at the shrine of Ruskin will readily 
admit. But yet one wonders how 
many of his most enthusiastic disci- 
ples can say with truth that they 
have caught all the rare and subtle 
music of his speech, his rigid ana- 
lytical clearness, his exquisite choice 
of words and turn of thought, his 
astonishing versatility, his delicate 
play of wit and sarcasm and fancy, 
his gorgeous imagery, so rich and 
exhaustless, yet, like the ornament 
of his own beloved Gothic art, never 

1A voice and nothing more. 
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added for its own sake, but re- 
strained and deepened in a wonder- 
ful manner. And yet, no one who 
does not read Ruskin in this way 
can be said to appreciate him in the 
proper sense of the word. 

It is this lack of appreciation 
which accounts, in a large measure, 
for the popular prejudice against 
our classics. Perhaps the common- 
est objection to the works of our 
great authors is that they are dull, 
heavy, dry-as-dust — anything, in 
fact, but what is commonly called 
“light literature.” The force of this 
objection rests obviously on the 
meaning of the term “lightness.” If 
to interest the reader be really the 
chief point in lightness, even news- 
papers may be spoken of as light lit- 
erature. And since what interests 
us to-day may not interest us to- 
morrow, and may be entirely forgot- 
ten the third day, the lightness is 
undeniable in one sense, that the in- 
terest is ephemeral or for the hour. 
Yet the higher sense of lightness 
must certainly involve benefit to the 
spirit, the intellect, the fancy. 

To say that the works of our 
great authors do not possess this 
higher kind of lightness is simply to 
say what is not true. To take one of 
many examples: Macaulay’s His- 
tory, in spite of its faults, is really 
the very ideal of light reading, be- 
cause it is both delightful and satis- 
fying. Indeed, for lightness in the 
purest sense of the word—lightness 
which imparts profit with serenity 
—we have only to go to such ex- 
quisite examples as the writings of 
Addison, of Lamb, of Goldsmith. It 
is true that there are other writers, 
like Sterne and Swift, who are also 
considered light, but then these gen- 
tlemen do not respect our refine- 
ment. Of all our great writers, 


Charles Lamb is the least offensive 
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in this respect, while he is probably 
the most charming. Nothing can be 
more delightful than Lamb’s hu- 
mor. He can make us laugh with 
most joyous appreciation, while 
making us feel innocent as little 
children. Sterne and Swift can 
make us laugh as loudly as Lamb, 
but there is a laughter which is 
health, and which produces health 
from a sense of its purity, and even 
sweetness. Charles Lamb is the 
king of such laughter. His Essays 
are the most graceful absurdities in 
the language. Dull indeed must he 
be of soul who can take up these 
Elian masterpieces and lay them 
down without recognizing their 
pure drollery, their gentle irony, 
and their delicate charm. The read- 
er who does not feel the charm of 
“Dream Children: A Reverie,” “Mrs. 
Battle’s Opinions on Whist,” “A 
Dissertation upon Roast Pig,” and 
“The Praise of Chimney-Sweepers” 
must be possessed of a devil of ob- 
tuseness no power of pen can expel. 

The art of prose depends for its 
beauty upon the same qualities as 
we demand from the art of poetry. 
A choice of words, determined not 
merely by the argument enforced or 
the facts related, but by the suavity 
of the consonants and the music of 
the vowels which compose these 
words, a variety of cadence, ob- 
tained by a delicate interchange of 
one syllable and many syllables, a 
harmony, balanced or unexpected, 
—these are some of the elements of 
noble prose. In other words, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, prose should 
“neither possess meter nor be desti- 
tute of rhythm.” 

The English Bible is the chief 
glory of English prose. Through 
three centuries no other work has 
had a comparable influence on our 
speech and literature. We are ac- 
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customed to think this preéminence 
due to the intrinsic and sacred char- 
acter of its contents, to the fact that 
it brings man his knowledge of God. 
This is obviously true. Also it is 
true, and perhaps less obvious, that 
the Bible might have held the same 
message, have translated the orig- 
inals with equal faithfulness, yet 
never have gained a like place in 
people’s hearts. For it might have 
been done with ample care and 
learning, yet in such a way as to 
lack charm. How possible this is 
grows clear when we pass to other 
renderings. We can applaud the ex- 
act precision of some modern ver- 
sions. But they leave us cold. It is 
the charm of the Authorized Version 
that has endeared it through cen- 
turies to all sorts and conditions of 
men. And if charm be a quality 
eluding final analysis, we may be 
sure that here, among its contribut- 
ing parts, are simplicity, an un- 
matched happiness of diction, 
rhythms changing in exquisite ac- 
cord with the sense, lucid reverence, 
and tender gentleness. 

Consider the Psalms in the incom- 
parable beauty and majesty of the 
Prayer Book Version. What poem 
of rime and meter, still less of blank 
verse, can come near this: 


“Whither shall I go then from 
Thy Spirit, and whither shall I go 
from Thy presence? If I climb up 
into heaven Thou art there; if I go 
down to hell Thou art there also. If 
I take the wings of the morning and 
remain in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there shall Thy hand lead 
me, and Thy right hand shall hold 
me. If I say peradventure the dark- 
ness shall cover me, then shall my 
night be turned into day. Yea, the 
darkness is no darkness with Thee, 
but the night is as clear as the day, 
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the darkness and light to Thee are 
both alike.” 


Here is no effort, but a spontane- 
ous perfection of language; no tur- 
moil, but a calm. 

Or, again— 


“They that go down to the sea in 
ships and occupy their business in 
great waters; these men see the 
works of the Lord and His wonders 
in the deep. For at His word the 
stormy wind ariseth, which lifteth 
up the waves thereof. They are car- 
ried up to the heaven and down 
again to the deep; their soul melt- 
eth away because of the trouble. 
They reel to and fro, and stagger 
like a drunken man, and are at their 
wits’ end. So when they cry unto 
the Lord in their trouble, He deliv- 
ereth them out of their distress. 
For He maketh the storm a calm, so 
that the waves thereof are still. 
Then are they glad, because they are 
at rest, so He bringeth them into the 
haven where they would be.” 


Great poetic prose of this quality 
appears to be drawn from the poet’s 
mind by some object or idea which 
moves him profoundly. It is spon- 
taneous, unbidden, it comes un- 
sought. 

Man himself, his greatness and 
his littleness, the transitory charac- 
ter of his passage through this 
world, is, of course, the chief of the 
spectacles with power to evoke an 
intense emotion spontaneously 
clothing itself in a perfectly rhyth- 
mical form. It is the ever-repeated 
burden of the Psalms: “When I con- 
sider the heavens, the work of Thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars that 
Thou hast ordained, what is man 
that Thou art mindful of him, or the 
Son of Man that Thou visitest him?” 
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or “Man is like a thing of nought, 
his time passeth away like a shad- 
ow.” The whole passage in the Eng- 
lish Burial Office, “Man that is born 
of a woman” is a magnificent piece 
of imaginative prose. 

When we consider these passages, 
we find that they have a particular 
appeal to the ear. And, in fact, we 
may take it that the first and most 
prominent characteristic is a special 
rhythm. It is of a simple type, but 
as the least study will show, it is 
handled with extraordinary art. It 
is neither too fluent nor too slow, 
but it is both smooth and weighty. 
It is carefully balanced in the com- 
plementary members of a sentence, 
yet it never degenerates into meter. 
The rhythm of many English writ- 
ers tends to be either dissipated 
among polysyllables or emphasized 
to monotony. But the rhythm of 
the Bible, though built of the same 
elements as the verse of Shake- 
speare and Milton, is specifically a 
prose, not a verse, rhythm. The 
perfection of its technique is infal- 
lible. This rhythm is unique in 
English literature, and to it the Bi- 
ble owes the greater part of its liter- 
ary appeal. 

The Authorized Version made 
easy the triumph of what has been 
called the ornate style. And how 
superbly ornate this style was 
Jeremy Taylor, Milton and Sir 
Thomas Browne prove in patches of 
their richest purple. Raleigh also 
makes good his claim in at least one 
splendid passage, which, often cited, 
still endures citation: 


“O, eloquent, just, and mighty 
Death! whom none could advise, 
thou hast persuaded; what none 
hath dared, thou hast done; and 
whom all the world has flattered, 
thou only hast cast out of the world 
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and despised. Thou hast drawn to- 
gether all the far-stretched great- 
ness, all the pride, cruelty, and am- 
bition of man, and covered it all 
over with these two narrow words, 
Hic jacet.” 


This is not the work of one who 
has nothing to do with words, who 
is intent only to conduct an argu- 
ment or to relate facts; it is prose 
nevertheless, prose, triumphant and 
ornate. But, sound as Raleigh’s 
claim may be to flamboyance, we 
cannot but reject Bacon’s. The au- 
thor of the Essays had a closed and 
parsimonious style. He shut up in 
a few words as much sense as he 
might, and it is the greatest of hu- 
man follies that this lawyer should 
have been elected to the post of the 
one and only poet and prose writer 
who flourished in the reigns of Eliz- 
abeth and James. To compare Ba- 
con and Shakespeare is like compar- 
ing a stately portico with the free- 
flowing river. The one is severe, 
immovable, the other is all light and 
motion. Frankly, I do not see how 
any man with an ear for literature 
could ever be a Baconian. 

A little attention directed to the 
excellences of the Bible would make 
these excellences a standard of what 
English should be. No doubt, dif- 
ferences of taste will still prevail. 
There is no one form of style that is 
in itself the best. The English of De 
Quincey or Macaulay is as good as 
the English of Southey or Addison. 
For most purposes a quiet style, 
only brilliant or pointed because it 
is the vehicle of lively thought, is 
the most effective. But this is all 
that can be said. Ornate, elevated, 
and sonorous English is splendid in 
its way and in its proper place; and 
nothing could be more undesirable 
than to instill a pedantic notion that 



































there was some great idol of style to 
whom all should bow down. If peo- 
ple are made acquainted with the 
best models of different styles, they 
will choose for their own favorite 
reading the one with which their na- 
tive tastes have most affinity. 

It is sometimes laid down as an 
axiom that poets do not write good 
prose. One can hardly imagine a 
statement more entirely untrue. 
Even if by good prose is meant 
merely plain, work-a-day prose, the 
clear statement of fact, I would back 
Coleridge or Southey against the 
most hard-headed practical man to 
put a thing down in black and 
white, to set it concisely and lucidly 
before the reader. Many of the most 
prosaic people are devoted to all 
sorts of pomposities and formalities, 
and strangely addicted to verbiage. 
Good prose is, no doubt, first and 
foremost plain prose; it is putting 
down the thing, putting down the 
fact, getting at its essence. When 
beautiful or awful things are thus 
truly and worthily reflected in 
words, we get imaginative prose. 
Prose of this kind it takes a poet to 
write; its highest masters are great 
poets, though they may never have 
penned a line of verse in their lives. 

Such thoughts—that “we are such 
stuff as dreams are mede on; and 
our little life is rounded with a 
sleep,” that “all our yesterdays 
have lighted fools the way to dusty 
death,” that “the great glvbe itself, 
yea, all which it inherit, shall dis- 
solve, and, like this insubstantial 
pageant faded, leave not a wrack be- 
hind,” — profoundly moved Shake- 
speare. They called forth from him 
his greatest poetry. But the prose 
passage in Hamlet, “What a piece of 
work is man,” is worthy to rank 
with the greatest poetry he ever 
wrote. 
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It is strange that so few of our 
great modern prose writers should 
have learnt the laws of prose from 
Swift and the masters of the eight- 
eenth century. Those laws were 
still observed by Cobbett with all his 
willfulness, and by Lamb with all 
his whims. They were constantly 
disobeyed by De Quincey and Rus- 
kin, and often by Carlyle. De Quin- 
cey is already suffering for his dis- 
obedience, and who can tell how 
much the other two, for all their 
genius, will suffer? Even now the 
authority of Ruskin is undermined 
by his perversity. The eloquent rea- 
soning of one-half of Unto this Last, 
and of the great chapter on the na- 
ture of Gothic in the Stones of Ven- 
ice, is forgotten before we have done 
with the irrational eloquence of the 
rest; and if we are impatient of it, 
what patience can be expected of a 
posterity troubled with different 
problems and accustomed to differ- 
ent methods of address? 

The case of Carlyle differs from 
the case of Ruskin because he was 
on his guard against diffuse elo- 
quence and appeals to sentiment. 
But he, too, was not content to write 
mere prose, although contemptuous 
of poetry. With all his professed 
worship of facts he was impatient of 
stating them. He would not trust to 
the true prose writer’s art of logical 
arrangement or let the facts, even 
when they were most eloquent, 
speak for themselves. He was al- 
ways aiming at the concentration of 
poetry and in the process losing the 
continuity of prose. In his histories 
he tries like a poet to force his nar- 
rative into lyrical moments; and, 
not being a poet, at such moments 
he is apt to become almost inarticu- 
late. Take, for instance, his treat- 
ment of the trial of Marie Antoi- 
nette. It is a case for simple narra- 
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tive, if ever there was one. But Car- 
lyle will not trust to the facts to 
move the emotions of his readers. 
He must express those emotions 
himself, as if he were a poet instead 
of an historian and a lyrical rather 
than an epic poet. The passage 
lacks both the logic of prose and the 
beauty of poetry; and a man so 
great as Carlyle could not have writ- 
ten it if he had not had a wrong 
theory of prose, if he had not been 
discontented with its proper appeal 
and wished to strain it beyond its 
proper functions. 

In marked contrast to Carlyle 
stands a writer who never tried 
thus to strain his prose, who was 
never discontented with its proper 
appeal, and who yet by obeying its 
laws made it the obedient instru- 
ment of his emotions no less than of 
his reason. In that exquisite medi- 
tation upon Paradise, Newman’s elo- 
quence is kindled by the natural 
process of his thought. He begins 
with quiet statements in which he 
seems to be thinking rather than 
speaking; or, if speaking, talking to 
himself. The sentences move slow- 
ly with no emphasis and little 
rhythm. From the nature of the 
subject we expect appeals to the 
emotion; but the writer, though he 
quotes beautiful texts, does so for 
the sake of his argument rather than 
to move us, and that argument is 
never interrupted either by his quo- 
tations or by the few images which 
he employs. But gradually and, as 
it seems, inevitably his mind is up- 
lifted and quickened by its prog- 
ress; and as his thoughts work upon 
him, so they work upon his readers, 
and they are wrought into sympathy 
as he reasons himself into elo- 
quence. Quotations will not show 


the nature of that eloquence, for its 
effect is cumulative, and all the sen- 


tences are linked together by the 
other harmony of prose, the har- 
mony of reason. That persists from 
beginning to end, and so controls 
the language that it could never be 
mistaken for the language of poetry. 
The rhythm, the structure of the 
sentences, many of the very words 
are peculiar to prose; and yet how 
much more moving is this prose, 
content with its own proper meth- 
ods and obedient to its own laws, 
than any prose which attempts to 
move us with the methods of poetry. 
Newman had the perfect prose tem- 
per, and it is expressed in the per- 
fection of his method. He does not 
strive or cry or put on any airs of 
inspiration. He addresses his audi- 
tors as if he expected them to 
make no allowances for him, as if 
he were one of themselves. He is 
more anxious to make his meaning 
clear, and to say exactly what he 
means, than to astonish or delight. 
Truth is his first object, and even 
beauty only a secondary considera- 
tion. But since the pursuit of truth 
fills him with a noble ardor, that ar- 
dor expresses itself, as it always 
must, in terms of beauty that de- 
light us the more because they seem 
to come unsought. 

Newman is unquestionably one of 
the great glories of English prose. 
The English of his works is simple, 
clear and refreshing; answering to 
every changing thought of the writ- 
er’s mind. The charm of Newman’s 
style baffles description; as well 
might one seek to analyze the fra- 
grance of a flower. Whatever work 
we take up, we are at once infected 
with what has been called “New- 
mania.” Newman possesses a 
matchless and incomparable power 
of expression. Everything he wrote 
was saturated with personality. He 
had a power, which he alone ex- 
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pressed among the writers of the 
nineteenth century, of thinking 
aloud in the most exquisite form; 
his artistry was his supreme gift. 
Light, life, color and movement are 
the notes of Newman’s style. The 
perfect lucidity and the total ab- 
sence of straining after effect with a 
beauty and dignity all its own; the 
utmost simplicity of distinction, is 
perhaps a fair description of his 
voluminous writings and sermons. 
There is all the scholar’s severity in 
his choice of words and in the con- 
struction of his sentences; nothing 
loud, nothing exaggerated nor im- 
portunate. We are told by those 
who listened to his conversation 
that they were impressed by a sense 
of a force kept under severe re- 
straint; and this impression is con- 
veyed also by his writings. In the 
main, he is representative of that 
plain style which has been more 
than once indicated as the best for 
all purposes in English. His works 
sink and rise apparently without ef- 
fort, for his art was perfectly con- 
cealed. 

In his Idea of a University, New- 
man tells us that a great style draws 
men to copy it, for its fascination 
appeals to them. “For myself,” he 
says, “when I was fourteen or fif- 
teen I copied Addison; when I was 
seventeen, I wrote in the style of 
Johnson; about the same time I fell 
in with the twelfth volume of Gib- 
bon, and my ears rang with the 
cadence of his sentences and I 
dreamed of it for a night or two.” 
Later in life he confessed his obliga- 
tions to one of the greatest men of 
letters of all time: “The only mas- 
ter of style I have ever had (which 
is strange considering the differ- 
ences of the languages) is Cicero. 
I think I owe a great deal to him, 
but as far as I know, to no one else. 


His great mastery of Latin is shown 
especially in his clearness.” 
Style—like beauty and genius—is 
one of those mysterious qualities 
which can be immediately per- 
ceived, but which cannot be defined. 
Pages of analysis and description 
will fail to convey the notion, which 
becomes obvious at once from a 
paragraph by Swift or Newman. If 
we examine the paragraph, if we 
split it up into its component parts 
—the sense, the sound, the rhythm, 
the balance, the arrangement—we 
shall find that the informing spirit 
of the whole, the style itself, has 
somehow or other slipped through 
our fingers and disappeared. Thus 
there is no receipt for style; one has 
it or one has it not; and though, if 
one has it there are aids towards the 
improvement of it, yet there can be 
no doubt that its essense is a gift in- 
born. Some writers—Walter Pater 
was one of them—seek through a 
lifetime, with all the laborious re- 
finements of scholarship and taste, 
to achieve style, and in the end 
achieve only the imitation of it; 
while a Bunyan, tinkering in the 
highways, flows at will with the very 
perfection of language. Nor is the 
gift confined to those whose fame 
rests on their mastery of words. 
Nothing is more interesting than to 
watch the magic of style springing 
out unexpectedly from the utter- 
ances of great men of action. The 
sentences of these natural stylists, 
thrown off amid the hazards and la- 
bors of administration or of arms, 
possess often enough a distinctive 
quality of their own,—a racy flavor 
of actual life which is rarely caught 
save by the greatest or least literary 
man of letters. It would have need- 
ed a Shakespeare or a Browning at 
the height of inspiration to coin 
such a phrase as Cromwell’s memo- 
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rable injunction, “Put your trust in 
God and keep your powder dry!” 
The mere writer who must, like a 
silkworm, spin out his precious ma- 
terial from inside him can hardly 
hope to rival the man of genius 
whose imagination has been quick- 
ened and whose tongue has been 
loosened by what Burke calls the 
“overmastering necessities” of 
events. 

Great hammer-strokes of speech 
can only come, we feel, from a man 
who has gone scatheless through the 
depths, who has looked on tempests 
and has never been shaken. Such 
an impression is produced by the 
writing of Abraham Lincoln. Here 
is an original literary artist who 
never did any deliberate literary 
work, who enriched English style in 
spite of himself under pressure of 
circumstances. With an instinct 
for the use of words which is truly 
astonishing, he knew how to com- 
bine the charm of decoration with 
the most direct force. We do not 
ordinarily think of Lincoln as a lit- 
erary man, but as a wise statesman 
and leader, a clear thinker, and a 
forceful debater. But in the critical 
and distressing period through 
which he was called to lead the 
American people, the events all 
seemed to converge to a focus in the 
dramatic moment when he deliv- 
ered the supremely great literary ut- 
terance of his life, the celebrated 
Gettysburg speech. The simplicity 
and directness of style, the compact 
and logical structure, the sincerity 
and power of the emotional appeal 
of this brief address have rarely 
been equaled and have never been 
surpassed in American prose. 

Another man of action and mas- 
ter of prose was Robert Clive. His 
style is remarkable for its straight- 
forwardness, its vigor, and its pas- 
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sion; the diction is always plain, the 
construction always simple, and yet 
a feeling of intensity and excitement 
vibrates in what he writes. Clive 
certainly possessed the quality 
which, according to Hazlitt, marks 
the supreme prose-writer,—that of 
losing “no particle of the exact, 
characteristic, extreme, impression 
of the thing he writes about.” And 
the same may be said of the greatest 
of Clive’s successors—Warren Hast- 
ings, whose vast elaborate sentences, 
with their Latin words and balanced 
structure, produce, at their best, a 
sense of the mystery and grandeur 
of the East. It is interesting to com- 
pare the splendid trenchancy of 
Clive with the swelling and roman- 
tic utterance of Hastings, who was 
able no less to infuse the profound- 
est passion into what he wrote: 


“The valor of others acquired, I 
enlarged and gave shape and con- 
sistency to the dominion which you 
hold there—Bengal; I preserved it; 
I sent forth its armies with an effec- 
tual, but economical hand, through 
unknown and hostile regions to the 
support of your other possessions; 
to the retrieval of Bombay from deg- 
radation and dishonor; and of Ma- 
dras from utter loss and ruin... 1 
gave you all, and you have rewarded 
me with confiscation, disgrace, and 
a life of impeachment.” 


What would not the mere man of 
letters give to be able to write like 
that? The glowing diction, the in- 
imitable rhythm, the superb and 
awful close,—by what magic intui- 
tion have these things been brought 
into existence? by what mysterious 
and unconscious art? 

Almost all that can be laid down 
as law about style is contained in a 
sentence of Madame de Sévigné in a 
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letter to her daughter. “Never for- 
sake what is natural,” she writes; 
“you have moulded yourself in that 
vein, and this produces a perfect 
style.” There is nothing more to be 
said. Be natural, be simple, be your- 
self; shun artifices, tricks, fashions. 
Gain the tone of ease, plainness, 


self-respect. To thine own self be 
true. Speak out frankly that which 
you have thought out in your brain 
and have felt within your own soul. 
This, and this alone, creates a per- 
fect style, as she says who wrote 
some of the most exquisite letters 
the world has ever known. 


AN IRISH MOTHER’S REVERIE 


By Maurice V. REIpy 


IGHT of my heart are ye, 
Though far away, 
Joy of my life are ye, 
By night and day. 


What though the ocean wide 
Keep us apart, 

Ye are all with me still 
Here in my heart. 


Laughter and shout I hear 
All the day long, 

And the green hills about 
Echo ye’er song. 


I hear the pattering feet 
Over the floor, 

I see the little rogues 
Behind the door. 


One who will not return 
Kneels by his chair, 

Ten little voices all 
Answer his prayer. 


Strings of my heart are ye, 
Stretched far away. 

Joy of my life are ye, 
By night and day. 
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By RutH KATHERINE Byrns 


MONG the popular errors that 
are flaunted in the very face of 
truth, one of the most frequent and 
fallacious is the persisting assertion 
that the Puritan colonists who set- 
tled in New England came to Amer- 
ica to establish a haven of freedom 
for the oppressed and persecuted of 
the world. Despite the honest ef- 
forts of the best of America’s his- 
torians, bombastic orators with 
petty patriotism and sentimental 
school teachers with scanty knowl- 
edge continue to proclaim that the 
“Pilgrim Fathers” came to the New 
World to found a community based 
on the principles of democracy, tol- 
erance, freedom of speech, and lib- 
erty of conscience. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Puritans themselves would be the 
very first to resent the charge that 
they were democratic and tolerant. 
They made no pretense of coming to 
America to establish freedom—they 
were bent on escaping persecution. 
Plymouth colony and the Massachu- 
setts Bay colony alike were charac- 
terized by Puritan narrow-minded- 
ness and fanatical intolerance. Of 
democracy John Cotton said, “De- 
mocracy I do not conceive that God 
did ever ordain as a fit government 
for either church or common- 
wealth.” 

The words of the Puritans leave 
no question as to their motives and 
views. “We came hither because 
we would have our posterity settled 
under the pure and full dispensa- 
tions of the gospel; defended by rul- 


ers that should be of ourselves,” 
said Cotton Mather in Magnalia. 

The Puritans considered them- 
selves a “chosen people” and saw 
tolerance as sinful weakness. “ ’Tis 
Satan’s policy to plead for an in- 
definite and boundless toleration,” 
said Thomas Shepard. Cotton 
Mather explains in Magnalia that: 


“The ministers and Christians, by 
whom New England was first plant- 
ed, were a chosen company of men 
picked out of, perhaps, all the coun- 
ties of England, and this by no hu- 
man contrivance, but by a strange 
work of God upon the spirit of men 
that were, no ways, acquainted with 
one another, inspiring them as one 
man, to secede into a wilderness, 
they knew not where.” 


Typical of character of the Puri- 
tan colonies is this instance written 
into the records of June 14, 1631, of 
the colony of The Massachusetts 
Bay: 


“It is ordered, that Philip Rat- 
liffe shal be whipped haue his eares 
cutt of fyned 40‘ [pounds] & ban- 
ished out of ye lymitts of this Juris- 
diccon, for uttering malicious and 
scandalous speeches against the 
govm’t and the church of 
Salem. ...” 


American Puritanism was more 
than fifty years old when one Jo- 
seph Gatchell, convicted of what the 
Puritans considered blasphemy, was 
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sentenced to stand in the pillory, 
“Have his toung drawne forth out of 
his mouth & peirct throyh with a 
hott iron.” 


Anne Hutchinson, Roger Wil- 
liams, and numerous Quakers were 
banished by the Puritan colonists 
because they did not conform to the 
religion of the colony. Clergymen 
were banished from Winthrop’s col- 
ony who attempted to use the 
prayer-book like bishops, “those bit- 
ing beasts and whelps of the Roman 
litter, those knobs and wens and 
bunchy Popish flesh.” William 
Robinson, Marmaduke Stevenson, 
William Leddra, and Mrs. Dyer 
were executed because they were 
Quakers and not Puritans. And yet 
our Puritan “forefathers” are cred- 
ited with the love of liberty and tol- 
erance by the very persons who like 
to shudder at the thought of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

It is clearly evident to any one in- 
terested in truth, that in seeking the 
origin of the spirit of religious toler- 
ance in America it is necessary to 
go elsewhere than New England. 

In the colony of Virginia, settled 
not by Puritans but by followers of 
the Church of England, religious lib- 
erty was also lacking. In 1643, for 
example, the Virginia assembly 
passed a law requiring all ministers 
to conform to the Church of Eng- 
land and directing the Governor and 
Council to compel all nonconform- 
ists, upon notice, to leave the prov- 
ince, “with all conveniency.” The 
attitude of Virginia colonists may 
be seen in this fragment from a let- 
ter, dated November 30, 1629, and 
written by Governor Potts and other 
Virginians to the Council: 


“... and amonge the many bless- 
inges and favores for which wee are 
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bound to bless God and which this 
Colony hath receaved, from his most 
gracious Majesty, there is none 
whereby it hath beene made more 
happy then in the freedom of our 
Religion which we have enjoyed, 
and that noe papists have beene suf- 
fered to settle their abode amongst 
us, the Continuance whereof wee 
most humbly implore... .” 


The story of religious liberty in 
America opens with the ideals and 
policies of George Calvert, the first 
Lord Baltimore. George Calvert was 
an Oxford graduate, a successful 
courtier, a member of the court 
party in Parliament, and finally, in 
1619, one of the King’s principal 
Secretaries of State. His chance of 
a career in politics was ended by his 
conversion to Catholicism, for the 
oath of supremacy administered to 
officeholders would have required 
him to renounce the authority of the 
Pope. Although he joined a perse- 
cuted faith which meant his polit- 
ical disfranchisement, he found 
some worldly compensation for this 
sacrifice in the continued good will 
of King Charles who gave him a 
place in the Irish peerage as Baron 
Baltimore. 

Like many other Englishmen of 
the seventeenth century, Lord Balti- 
more was determined to found a 
colony in America. In 1623 he re- 
ceived a patent from the King mak- 
ing him and his heirs the absolute 
proprietors of the southeastern 
peninsula of Newfoundland. He 
gave this grant the name of “Ava- 
lon,” the ancient name of Glaston- 
bury, in Somersetshire, where tradi- 
tion relates that Joseph of Ari- 
mathea first preached the Gospel 
to the British. Because of climatic 
and economic conditions the Avalon 
colony was not successful and Lord 
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Baltimore thought of settling in Vir- 
ginia. The Virginians kept him out, 
however, by confronting him with 
the same oath of supremacy that 
had ended his political career in 
England. By his influence at court, 
Lord Baltimore was enabled to get 
the better of his Virginia opponents 
for the King agreed to cut off from 
Virginia the land north of the Po- 
tomac River and convert it into a 
separate grant which was to be the 
hereditary possession of the Balti- 
more family. In this colony Lord 
Baltimore was determined that 
Catholics and those of other perse- 
cuted faiths might find sanctuary. 

Of this man who first conceived 
the idea of religious tolerance in 
America, the Biographia Britannica 
says: 


“Though he was a Roman Cath- 
olic, yet he kept himself sincere and 
disengaged from all interests; and 
was the only statesman that being 
engaged to a decried party, man- 
aged his business with that great re- 
spect for all sides, that all who knew 
him applauded him and none that 
had anything to do with him com- 
plained of him. . .. He was a man of 
great sense, but not obstinate in his 
sentiments, taking as great pleasure 
in hearing others’ opinions as in de- 
livering his own. Judge Popham 
and he agreed in the public design 
of foreign plantations, but differed 
in the manner of managing them. 
The first was for extirpating the 
original inhabitants; the second for 
converting them; the former sent 
the lewdest people to those places, 
the latter was for the soberest; the 
one was for making present profit, 
the other for a reasonable expecta- 
tion; liking to have few governors, 
and those not interested merchants, 
but unconcerned gentlemen; grant- 
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ing liberties with great caution; and 
leaving everyone to provide for him- 
self by his own industry and not out 
of a common stock.” 


Something of Lord Baltimore’s 
Christian character is revealed in a 
letter to his intimate friend, Went- 
worth, Earl of Strafford, after the 
death of the latter’s wife. Lord 
Baltimore wrote: 


“But all things, my Lord, in this 
world pass away. Statutum est, 
wife, children, honor, wealth, 
friends, and whatever else is dear 
to flesh and blood: they are but lent 
to us until God pleases to call them 
back again, that we may not esteem 
anything our own, or set our hearts 
upon anything but Him alone, Who 
only remains forever.” 


Before the King signed the char- 
ter, Lord Baltimore died. The char- 
ter was then issued to his twenty- 
seven-year-old son, Cecil Calvert. In 
June of 1632, King Charles I. pre- 
sented the Maryland Charter to 
Cecil Calvert and thus made the 
young man the sole proprietary of 
the American Palatinate. In pay- 
ment for the Maryland grant, Cecil 
Calvert was to pay two Indian ar- 
rowheads each year to the King at 
Windsor, pay one-fifth of the pre- 
cious metals mined in the territory, 
and swear allegiance to the Crown. 
The Maryland Charter is said to be 
the most sovereign that was ever 
granted by an English king. With 
the authority conferred by it, Cecil 
Calvert might have adopted a reli- 
gious policy for his province as nar- 
row and intolerant as existed in 
England and in the other English 
colonies in America at that time. 

Cecil Calvert was young and had 
no record of political experience be- 
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hind him. His character is best re- 
vealed to us by the wisdom and pru- 
dence with which he directed the 
new province in America. For Gov- 
ernor of the Maryland colony, he 
chose his younger brother, Leonard 
Calvert. 

The first document to provide 
definitely for religious liberty and 
tolerance among American colonists 
is the copy of the instructions is- 
sued on November 13, 1633, by Cecil 
Calvert to his brother, Leonard, 
when the settlers were about to 
leave England for Maryland. Lord 
Baltimore saw that to establish an 
exclusively Roman Catholic colony 
would be unwise and intolerant and 
he adopted a policy of religious lib- 
erty which is first stated in these in- 
structions: 


“His Lordship requires his said 
Governor and Commissioners that in 
their voyage to Maryland they be 
very careful to preserve unity and 
peace amongst all passengers on 
Shipboard, and that they suffer no 
scandal to be given to any of the 
Protestants whereby any just com- 
plaint can be made by them in Vir- 
ginia or in England, and that for 
that end, they cause all acts of Ro- 
man Catholic religion to be done as 
privately as may be, and that in- 
struct all Roman Catholics to be si- 
lent upon all occasions of discourse 
concerning matters of religion; and 
that the said Governor and Com- 
missioners treat the Protestants 
with as much mildness and favor as 
Justice will permit. And this to be 
observed at Land as well as at Sea.” 


The prudent instructions of the 
young Cecil Calvert warned against 
the troubles that the other colonists 
had suffered. He told them to se- 
lect a healthful and fruitful place 
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for settlement and thus avoid the 
danger of fevers and chills such as 
the settlers at Jamestown suffered. 
He told them to plant corn and oth- 
er grains that would provide food 
rather than put too much effort in 
the profitable crop—tobacco. He 
directed them to build their houses 
in as decent and uniform a manner 
as their abilities and the place af- 
forded. He warned them to be very 
careful to do justice to every man 
and to avoid any occasion of differ- 
ence with the settlers in Virginia. 
He ordered that the Indians be 
placated and directed the colonists 
to be prepared for emergencies such 
as Indian massacres or trouble with 
the Virginians or the colonists of 
New Netherlands. 

Under these instructions and 
with Leonard Calvert in command, 
about three hundred people, includ- 
ing two Jesuit priests, Father White 
and Father Altham, set sail from 
England on November 22, 1633. 
Their two ships were named the Ark 
and the Dove. They sailed south 
from England, past the coast of 
Spain, to the Canary Islands, to 
Barbados, then to Saint Christopher, 
up to Point Comfort, and on March 
25, 1634, they landed on the shores 
of the Maryland province and of- 
fered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The actual history of religious lib- 
erty in our country begins with the 
landing of the Maryland Pilgrims 
on March 25, 1634. Father White 
described the ceremony: 

\ 


“On the day of the Annunciation 
of the most Holy Virgin Mary, in the 
year 1634, we celebrated Mass for 
the first time on the island. .. . After 
we had completed the Sacrifice we 
took on our shoulders a great Cross, 
which we had hewn out of a tree, 
and advancing in order to the ap- 
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pointed place, with the assistance of 
the Governor and his associates, and 
the other Catholics,' we erected a 
trophy to Christ the Saviour, hum- 
bly reciting, on our bended knees 
the litanies of the Holy Cross with 
great emotion.” 


It is evident from this passage 
that the Catholic officials of the 
Maryland colony did not require 
those who were not Catholics to join 
in the religious ceremony. 

The oath of office that Cecil Cal- 
vert issued in 1636 and required the 
Governor of Maryland to take, again 
reveals the policy of tolerance that 
he was determined to have carried 
out in the settlement. The oath in- 
cluded this clause: 


“I will make no difference of per- 
sons in conferring offices, favors or 
rewards for or in respect of religion, 
but merely as they shall be found 
faithful and well deserving and en- 
dued with moral virtue and abil- 
ities... .” 


From the records of the Proceed- 
ings of the Council of Maryland it is 
apparent that from the first settle- 
ment of the colony until about 1645 
the problem of religious intolerance 
never became an issue. Historians 
are agreed that the history of Mary- 
land is mild and peaceful when 
compared with that of other colo- 
nies. There was little oppression 
and little turbulence. It seems a 
rather well established fact that no 
one was ever put to death within 
the boundaries of Maryland or un- 
der her laws for or on account of his 
religious beliefs. In the annual let- 
ters of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus we find statements 
such as this one which was written 


iftalics mine. 





four years after the founding of the 
first settlement in Maryland: 


“And, although there are not 
wanting frequent occasions of dis- 
sension, yet none of any importance 
has arisen here in the last nine 
months which we have not imme- 
diately allayed. By the blessing of 
God, we have this consolation that 
no vices spring up among the new 
Catholics, although settlements of 
this kind are not usually supplied 
from the best class of men.” 


Two instances from the Maryland 
records show that Leonard Calvert 
faithfully carried out his brother’s 
instructions to maintain peace and 
good feeling between the Catholics 
and the Protestants in the colony. 
The most frequently cited case is 
that of William Lewis. Lewis was 
the steward of the Catholic, Thomas 
Cornwallis, and it is said that he be- 


came very angry at hearing certain > 


passages that reflected on the Pope 
read aloud from a volume of Smith’s 
Sermons. It was alleged that in his 
anger Lewis made the statement 
that Protestant ministers were 
“ministers of the devil.” Leonard 
Calvert and a Catholic court imme- 
diately fined Lewis five hundred 
pounds of tobacco and demanded of 
him a bond that he would never 
“ ... again offend the peace of the 
colony ... by injurious and unneces- 
sary argument or disputation in 
matters of religion; . . . or use any 
ignominious words or _ speeches 
touching the books or ministers au- 
thorized by the State of England.” 

The Assembly Proceedings of 
March 23, 1641, relate the case of 
Thomas Gerard: 


“The petition of the Protestants 
was read complaining against Mr. 
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Thomas Gerard for taking away the 
Key of the Chappel and carying 
away the Books out of the Chappel 
and such _ proceedings desited 
against him as Justice appertaineth. 
“Mr. Gerard being charged to 
make answer the house upon hear- 
ing of the Prosecutors and his de- 
fence found that Mr. Gerard was 
Guilty of the misdemeanor and that 
he should bring the Books and Key 
taken away to the place where he 
had them and relinquish all title to 
them or the house and should pay 
for a fine 500’ [pounds] tobacco to- 
wards the maintenance of the first 
minister as should arrive.” 


It was inevitable that in the bitter 
and troublesome days of the seven- 
teenth century the spirit of toler- 
ance which the Calverts conceived 
would be attacked. By 1645 the 
tone of the documents concerning 
Maryland show that there were 
complaints against the Calverts 
which were undoubtedly grounded 
in prejudice. The Report from the 
“Committee of Forraigne Planta- 
cons” concerning Maryland, Novem- 
ber 28, 1645 (House of Lords Jour- 
nal, p. 86), begins its complaint: 


“The Peticon of diverse the In- 
habitants of Maryland was this day 
read, setting forth the Tyranicall 
Gouverment of that Prouince, ever 
since its first setling by Recusants; 
who haue seduced & forced many of 
his Majesties Subjects from their 
Religion: ...” 


A very revealing petition to 
Parliament against Captain Corn- 
wallis reads: 


“Whereas it is highly evident .. . 
that one Cap’t Cornwallis ... isa 
great Agent and factor for the set- 
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linge of a Popish faction in Mary- 
Land, to the great disadvantage and 
affliction of the Protestants in that 
Country, who were long before set- 
led in Newe England and Virginia; 
Nowe in regard of the Lord Balte- 
mores pysned purposes, they sub- 
tilly pitcht themselves betweene 
them, where they might more easily 
mature theire designes, which was 
to stick fast theire superstition, and 
to Rob, muther, and destroy, what 
euer they should meete in opposicon 
to them... .” 


In December, 1645, the Lords in 
Parliament ordered that the govern- 
ment of Maryland be put under new 
command, the only provision being 
that it should be “under the Com- 
mand of Protestants.” 

It is probable that the intolerance 
continued to spread in the colony 
for in 1648 Cecil Calvert required 
the Governor of the Province and 
the Councilors of Maryland to take 
this oath: 


“... and do further swear that I 
will not by myself or any Person di- 
rectly or indirectly trouble, molest 
or discountenance any Person what- 
soever in the said Province profes- 
sing to believe in Jesus Christ and 
in particular no Roman Catholick 
for or in respect of his or her Reli- 
gion nor in his or her free exercise 
thereof within the said Province so 
as they be not unfaithful to his said 
Lordship. . . .” 


The threat of growing intoler- 
ance culminated in 1649 when the 
famous “Act Concerning Religion” 
was passed by the Assembly of 
Maryland. It is the opinion of care- 
ful historians that because the Cal- 
verts had avoided prescribing pen- 
alties of any kind for differences in 
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belief, this act was a compromise be- 
tween the tolerant spirit of Lord 
Baltimore and the narrow-minded 
forces that threatened religious lib- 


erty in the colony. The Act pro- 
vided : 
“... that noe person or persons 


whatsoever within this Province, or 
the Islands, Ports, Harbors, Creekes, 
or havens thereunto belonging pro- 
fessing to believe in Jesus Christ, 
shall from henceforth bee any waies 
troubled, molested, or discounte- 
nanced for or in respect of his or 
her religion nor in the free exercise 
thereof within this Province or the 
Islands thereunto belonging nor in 
any way compelled to the beliefe or 
exercise of any other Religion 
against his or her consent, soe as 
they be not unfaithful to the Lord 
Proprietary, or molest or conspire 
against the civill Goveremt estab- 
lished or to be established in this 
Province under him or his heires.” 


This Act of 1649 is of special 
significance because it is the first 
document passed by an American 
legislative body to provide and guar- 
antee religious freedom. However, 
contrary to the opinion of many 
writers on the subject, this Act does 
not mark the beginning of religious 
liberty in America; in reality it rep- 
resents the breakdown of the spirit 
of tolerance prescribed by Cecil Cal- 
vert in his instructions to the colo- 
nists, issued in November of 1633. 
The Act of 1649 would never have 
been brought forth by the Proprie- 
tary influences had intolerance not 
crept into Maryland. 





RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE IN COLONIAL MARYLAND 


In 1654 the authority of Lord 
Baltimore was temporarily over- 
thrown in Maryland and the Prov- 
ince was dominated by William Ful- 
ler and other Commissioners under 
the Commonwealth. One of the first 
acts taken by the new government 
was to provide: 


“ .,. that none who profess and 
exercise the popish religion, com: 
monly known by the name of the 
Roman Catholic religion, can be pro- 
tected in this Province by the laws 
of England formerly established and 
yet unrepealed, nor by the Gov’t of 
the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland... .” 


Notice for the Assembly called to 
begin on the twentieth of October, 
1654, stated: 


“For which Assembly all such 
shall be disabled to give any vote or 
to be elected members thereof .. . 
as profess the Roman Catholick Re- 
ligion.” 


Thus ends the first chapter in the 
history of religious freedom in 
America. 

Tolerance in Maryland or the 
birth of religious liberty in America 
is not credited to the Catholic 
Church nor to any other religious 
body. It is an undeniable fact of 
history, however, that America first 
knew tolerance under the govern- 
ment established in the Province of 
Maryland by the Second Lord Balti- 
more, Cecil Calvert, and executed by 
his brother, Leonard Calvert, both 
of whom were Catholics. 























SWAYING WILLOW 


By Carro.ui K. MicHENER 


PART II 


YEAR passed: a red year. The 
Tai-ping swept nearer in his 
yellow-christ crusade. 

Who has not read this record of 
the bloody fermentation caused by 
a yeast too strong for the sluggish 
East? It is the story of a lad named 
Hung, made insane from studying 
the parrot-learning of the Sages; 
who dreamed a mad dream, in 
which first a dragon, then a tiger, 
and finally a cock entered his room. 
He saw also happy men and women 
in shining robes, who led him into 
the palace of Heaven. Taken to a 
river, he was washed and made 
clean. His heart was removed, and 
he was given a new one of a red 
color, his wound closing without a 
scar. A venerable being put a 
sword in his hand and commanded 
him to abolish the worship of evil 
spirits. 

Awaking, Hung studied Christian 
tracts to find the meaning of his 
dream. It was clear to him that he 
had the call of a Messiah. Native 
Christians abetted him, and there 
was a period of idol smashing and 
the leveling of temples. His follow- 
ers increased, but the religious fer- 
vor was swallowed by political con- 
sequences. When the Imperial Gov- 
ernment attempted to defend the al- 
tars of the gods, the followers of 
Hung, since they were of the South, 
raised the cry, “Exterminate the 
Manchus!” The rebels seized 


towns, and recruits by tens of thou- 
sands, incited by the hope of plun- 
der, trouped after the banners that 





bore characters exalting Hung as 
the “Heavenly Father,” the “Heav- 
enly King of the Great Peace (Tai- 
ping) Dynasty of the Heavenly 
Kingdom of China.” 

There arose difficulty in finding 
food to stop the clamoring mouths 
of this huge army, so the “Heavenly 
Father” marched northward, pillag- 
ing cities and massacring popula- 
tions. When blood had flown suffi- 
ciently, and his followers were com- 
placent in the richness of their loot, 
Hung proclaimed himself emperor, 
and, styling himself “Brother of 
Christ,” issued Celestial Decrees. 

But while Hung, in the luxury of 
his court, drifted into royal degen- 
eracy, his army continued its tri- 
umphal slaughters, advancing ever 
northward toward the feeble forces 
of Peking. In its path lay the vil- 
lage of Sesame Garden. 

Before this crimson tide, the mis- 
sionaries fled to the shelter of the 
coasts. Swaying Willow, deaf to 
persuasion, remained. Calamity, 
with its shattering readjustment of 
human affairs, restored her to the 
rooftree of her family, even to the 
jurisdiction of the heathen ancestral 
gods. 

The villagers were fleeing, 
scourged by fear, to the shelter of 
the city walls. Barrows, carrying- 
poles, chairs, baskets, burdened 
with homely treasure and with the 
aged who were too feeble to walk, 
impeded their flight. Reaccepted 
long since as a member of the com- 
munity, Swaying Willow was among 
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them, on capable feet, supporting 
the truly “swaying-willow” steps of 
her mother. 

The flames of burning villages ad- 
monished haste. Rumor, stalking 
forth to meet them, added to their 
terrors. The word went from 
mouth to mouth that the city al- 
ready was over-crowded, and that 
the gates were about to be closed. 
The Tao-tai feared a speedy famine, 
should the city be besieged. 

And it is true that the gates were 
closed upon a clamorous army of 
country folk, though not until the 
fugitive villagers of the Sesame 
Garden were safe within. Gate- 
keepers, guardsmen, the Yamen of- 
ficials, alike were deaf to the fearful 
pleadings of those whose fortune it 
was to arrive after the massive 
doors closed. 

Over-populated in normal times, 
the walled city, under the accretion 
of its fugitives, swarmed like a hive. 
Temples became caravansaries, the 
courtyards were converted into inns, 
and the streets welcomed to their 
fillhy embrace a nightly guest-list 
of the friendless and wretched. 
Food, already being hoarded with a 
fearsome eye to the future, was 
scant, and Chinese charity, never 
profuse, hardened its ears. 

The situation was one to startle 
every demon in Chinese mythology 
into a fiendish chorus of satisfac- 
tion. The city was ripe for slaugh- 
ter, a rich feast for the gods of pil- 
lage, pestilence and rapine. 

To one who does not read deeply 
into the history of China, its course, 
ancient and modern, must seem an 
endless tragedy of paroxysms, the 
keynote of which is famine and 
massacre. Underneath this bloody 
exterior, of course, lies a splendid 
civilization, based on the unim- 
peachable moral philosophy of the 
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Sages, but it has proved powerless 
against the inexorable laws of na- 
ture and the pitiless cruelty of the 
struggle for life—an application of 
the harsh doctrine of survival of the 
fittest, intensified by a social system 
which inculcates procreative reck- 
lessness and passive fatalism. Pop- 
ulations, always excessive, have 
waxed and vanished, and the ebb 
has been marked, at fearful and 
monotonous intervals throughout 
the centuries, by famine and mas- 
sacre. 

Confident that the Long-Haired 
Rebels would be baffled by the valor 
of the governor’s troops and the 
strength of the city walls, the Magis- 
trate Tseng sat within his Yamen 
garden on the seventh day of the 
siege and amused himself in the 
writing of classical verse. Occa- 
sionally he turned to his lute, and 
plucked absently at its melancholy 
strings. It was no business of his 
to attend to the harsh tasks of de- 
fending the city. The commanding 
general had dined at the Yamen on 
the preceding evening—a banquet 
at which there was copious wine for 
men made unwontedly thirsty by 
the heavy business of war. The 
general had assured Tseng of the 
city’s safety. 

In Tseng’s hand his stylus, hover- 
ing over a “flowery scroll”—a term 
expressing the Chinese reverence for 
the printed page—traced graceful 
ideographs. Golden nail-sheaths on 
the third and fourth fingers, denot- 
ing his nobility through implied ex- 
emption from the necessity of me- 
nial tasks, caressed the silver handle 
of his brush. 

A sentence from the “Little Pref- 
ace” came to mind, and was idly 
transcribed: “Other things,” it 
read, “more difficult than distance 
may keep one from a place.” 
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The thought, melancholy and 
vaguely allegorical, brought to 
mind a sentiment that never had 
been distant from his consciousness 
throughout the past year. He 
thought of the girl whom he had ac- 
quitted of witchcraft and murder at 
risk of incurring popular displeas- 
ure; he thought of her and sighed, 
then once more brushed rapid ideo- 
graphs into being beside the quoted 
classic: 


“By Vermilion Pencil a Mandarin 
of the civil rank, 

Could I forget the dignity of my 
place? 

Shaming the luster of the Silver 
Dish, her cheeks 

Could scarce undo the lack of 
Swaying Willow feet.” 


It was thus that Tseng excused 
to himself his failure to act upon the 
emotional instinct that told him he 
had found a mate, on the day in 
court when he looked upon the 
beauty of Swaying Willow and 
heard the wisdom of her lips. In a 
sense he was ashamed of the vehe- 
mence and persistence of the 
thought of this girl, mindful of the 
tradition that grants chief place in 
the Chinese heart to friendship be- 
tween man and man rather than to 
love between man and woman. It 
has been the habit of the western 
world to idealize love at the expense 
of friendship; the Chinese have 
erred in the opposite direction. 

The Magistrate Tseng proceeded 
with his meditations, unmindful of 
a turmoil that was growing audible 
over the tiled and dragon-backed 
summit of his garden wall. But 
presently he became aware of run- 
ning feet and hurried voices within 
his own domain. A servant rushed 


1The moon. 
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upon him through the entrance to 
the artificial rock grotto within 
which he sat. The goldfish in the 
pool at his feet leaped with alarm at 
the servant’s precipitance. 

“The Long-Hairs! The Long- 
Hairs!” he cried. “We are lost!” 

“Cease this foolishness, offspring 
of an addled egg! The rebels can 
never enter.” 

Nevertheless Tseng walked to- 
ward a rear gate in his inclosure, 
listening with an anxious mind. 
Through a porthole he saw an agi- 
tated street crowd, its panic accen- 
tuated by the knowledge of its im- 
potence. Men, women and children, 
many of them barefooted and half- 
naked, rushed aimlessly past. There 
were shrill cries and the calling of 
incoherent voices. A party of horse- 
men galloped past, ruthlessly scat- 
tering the crowd. The street became 
choked with people, and the torrent 
flowed with dizzier rapidity. Fol- 
lowed by his suite a general passed, 
and Tseng recognized him with a 
start of apprehension as the com- 
mander of the city troops. 

Almost as suddenly as it had filled 
to overflowing, the street emptied, 
and an ominous hush preceded a 
new clatter of approaching num- 
bers; this time it was evidently the 
invaders, flushed with success, red 
with murder, and scenting the rich- 
ness of the city’s loot. They ham- 
mered at doors, shouting threats to 
the occupants; they broke down 
shutters and swarmed into neigh- 
boring houses, startling into clamor 
the terrors of those about to die, 
shrieking, on the crimson points of 
rebel swords. 

A more orderly troop of soldiers 
went past, escorting a bevy of gaud- 
ily-clad women—women of evil 
repute. At the spectacle, Tseng was 
roused by a sudden thought. He 
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left his post at the gate and ran to 
the women’s quarters. Of wives he 
had none—a matter of shame to his 
family—but his aged mother was 
there, with her retinue of women. 

“The city has fallen,” he an- 
nounced to them. “You must be 
ready to eat gold.” 

Without outcry, they agreed, un- 
derstanding this allusion to self-de- 
struction. They gathered about him 
calmly, handing him ornaments 
from their hair and jade pendants 
from their ears. 

“Keep them,” they said; 
shall not need them any more. 
have already arranged to die.” 

Tseng left them, and as hurriedly 
returned to his post at the gate. 
There were cries of horror there 
now. The pillaging had progressed, 
augmented by fresh forces of the in- 
vaders. Blood had flowed, and the 
scent of it had begotten the lust for 
more. 

The shrieking of a woman, almost 
at his ear, sent a chill of revulsion 
over Tseng. Mingled with it was a 
sense of anger that led him to push 
open the gate and to offer what 
feeble opposition he could to the 
mad orgy outside. 

An old woman lay, almost at his 
feet, dead from a sword thrust. 
Over her stooped a younger woman, 
weeping blindly. A rebel soldier 
clutched at her clothing, attempting 
to drag her away with him, and ut- 
tering coarse threats. 

Tseng struck at the man, and 
seizing his sword, managed to wrest 
it from him. He cut at the rebel’s 
face, slashing a red line from brow 
to chin. The man, shrieking, made 
off down the street, and Tseng 
pulled the woman after him through 
the garden gate. When he had 
closed the barrier, the woman stood 
tremblingly before him, then slowly 
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lifted her eyes. She had recognized 
her rescuer’s identity before he was 
aware of hers. 

“The witch, who gouges the eyes 
of children!” he exclaimed, smiling 
in half-forgetfulness of encompass- 
ing terrors. 

“Thy miserable slave,” murmured 
Swaying Willow. 

For three days the massacre con- 
tinued. A harvest of corpses filled 
the city. Fires raged. Cries of the 
insensate destroyers mingled inces- 
santly with the despairing syllables 
of the dying. The wells were filled 
with women who preferred that to 
the obvious alternative. Temples 
and shrines sheltered the starving, 
but death found them only the more 
slowly rather than less certainly. 
Like sheep, the population per- 
mitted its own slaughter. There 
was no resistance, the soldiers of the 
government having perished or fled. 

The tide of slaughter had surged 
ceaselessly against the walls of 
Tseng’s Yamen, without overflowing 
them. The magistrate’s men, armed 
with a score of ancient Portuguese 
firearms, had held off all invaders 
until their small stock of powder 
was gone. Now the end of resist- 
ance was at hand. 

The rebels, noting the cessation 
of firing, swarmed at last over 
Tseng’s walls. His men were slain 
before his eyes, and he was left 
alone among the women of the 
household for whom there had been 
no room in the wells. 

A rebel leader gave the order for 
these captives to be marched away. 
Tseng, at the point of a sword, 
moved forward, and the women, 
with Swaying Willow among them, 
were herded after him like geese be- 
ing driven to market. 

Beyond the gates of the Yamen, 
which now resounded with the tur- 
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moil of loot and wreckage, the de- 
tailed ghastliness of the massacre 
assailed their eyes and ears. Bodies 
lay thickly in the streets, in ago- 
nized attitudes; they were beaten, 
dismembered, shapeless souvenirs. 
The filth of the ditches was tinged 
with a sinister hue. 

The party was halted in a large 
courtyard; then the women were 
taken away, leaving Tseng among a 
group of captive officials evidently 
destined for swift death. 

There was little time for contem- 
plation. They were bound and 
marched into another courtyard lit- 
tered with the dead. The butchery 
began. 

When the clamor of rifles and the 
cries of the dying had ceased Tseng 
was uncertain whether he was alive 
or already in the Buddhist inferno. 
A weight of bodies was upon him. 
A warm, sickening fluid blinded his 
eyes and there were pains in his 
legs. After an indefinite time all 
was as nothing. 

Consciousness returning again, 
his eyelids, lifting with difficulty 
from their thick seal of dried blood, 
revealed a scene of dissolution. It 
was weirdly etched by the flickering 
lights of neighboring fires. The 
night was yellow with conflagration. 
He could hear a bird singing in a 
house adjoining the courtyard, and 
its notes sounded like a clarion. 
Close at hand there was a mild out- 
cry like a child’s sobbing. The re- 
verberations of massacre had re- 
ceded to a distance. 

His consciousness dimmed again 
for a time, then he observed a mov- 
ing figure in the courtyard, ghostly 
in this place of the dead; a ghoul, he 
thought, since it stooped to examine 
the still forms strewing the pave- 
ment. When the apparition bent 


above him, in its slow progress, he 
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saw it was a woman, and then in a 
flash of reviving hope he recognized 
Swaying Willow. 

No word was uttered. She loos- 
ened his fetters, tugged at a corpse 
that pinioned his body, and wrested 
him free. His cramped limbs would 
not answer his will, and he could 
not stand without aid. There were 
bullet wounds, he suspected, some- 
where in his numbed legs. 

Tottering against her frail body 
he clasped the shoulders of Swaying 
Willow as they crossed the court- 
yard, stumbling over the grotesque 
obstacles that impeded their steps. 
A door gave them entrance to one of 
the rooms of a woman’s quarter. 
Half a dozen crones, too old for fear 
either of life or of death, sat stolid- 
ly about the room, scarcely follow- 
ing them with their eyes. 

Into another courtyard Swaying 
Willow led him. There were men 
moving there, and a group of horses. 
Risking the heels of the beasts to es- 
cape detection, they half-crawled to- 
ward a passage leading from the 
other side of the courtyard. At the 
end was a door, the fastenings of 
which they attacked with all their 
strength. Footsteps and the sound 
of approaching voices urged haste. 
But the door held fast. Tseng seized 
the support, in the socket of which 
the door was inserted, and after a 
stupendous effort managed to pull 
it out. With bleeding fingers he 
tried to push the door open, but it 
was still effectually closed from the 
outside by a heavy beam. As they 
pushed frantically to dislodge this 
obstacle, by good luck a hinge at 
the top of the door gave way, and the 
barrier fell with a crash. 

They found themselves at the foot 
of the city wall. Save for its corpses, 
and a prowling dog evidencing sin- 
ister intent, the street was empty. 
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Over their heads towered a wooden 
platform, level with the top of the 
wall, up which led an inclined gang- 
way from the roof of a neighboring 
house. It had been improvised as a 
means of defense by the command- 
ing general, who found the walls too 
narrow to support his ancient artil- 
lery. 

Painfully and with infinite cau- 
tion they ascended this gangway 
and gained the summit of the wall. 
It was deserted, save for a drunken 
sentry snoring beside a bastion. 

Evidently others had been before 
them in an effort to escape massacre 
by fleeing the city and trusting 
themselves to the lesser evil of 
marauding bands outside. A knotted 
rope swung outward from the wall, 
and down this they made their peril- 
ous way. 

There was the moat yet to consid- 
er, and Tseng, the first to descend, 
felt the water rise about him till it 
reached his shoulders. He must 
carry Swaying Willow, in spite of 
the pain and weakness of his legs, 
or she would drown. 

The ordeal left Tseng trembling 
and helpless, incapable of further 
effort. He regretted, almost, that he 
had not failed—that an uncertain 
step had not added one pair more 
of bodies to those of other unfortu- 
nates against which he had stum- 
bled in the noisome moat. They 
must find shelter, he realized, far 
from the walls, otherwise daylight 
would render them the certain prey 
of fiends no less inhuman than those 
they had escaped. In the midst of 
his anxieties consciousness left him 
for a time, and the girl sat at his 
side, shivering with the dampness of 
her clothing, and summoning her 
strength to meet the new emer- 
gency. 

With a curious mixture of panic 
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and of uneasy conscience she re- 
called that she had not invoked the 
Christian deity since the very begin- 
ning of the events that had led to 
their escape. She struggled to her 
knees in the darkness, supporting 
herself against the body of her com- 
panion, and uttered a half-audible 
prayer. In it she thanked the good 
Yesu for having shown her the tall 
cupboard in the room to which she 
had been led by her captors, in com- 
pany with the other whimpering 
women. Into this hiding place she 
had managed to climb, remaining 
throughout the day, terrified and 
suffocating, while one by one the 
less fortunate of her sisters were 
dragged, screaming, to the fate 
awaiting them. 

The young magistrate was still 
immobile as death when her long 
prayer was finished, but the slow 
pulse in his wrist reassured her. 
She pulled his tunic closer about 
him, and half-swooning with the 
pain of it, lifted his body in her 
arms. 

The jade-green mists of dawn re- 
vealed a grievous tableau before the 
gate of a memorial shrine that 
stood, half-hidden, within an inclo- 
sure of ancient trees. 

Swaying Willow, her fragile fig- 
ure bent painfully under the weight 
of the young magistrate’s body, in- 
terrupted the slow progress with 
which she had half-dragged, half- 
carried him hither from the frown- 
ing admonishment of the city walls. 
She was at the end of her strength, 
though the distance of their flight 
was not great; and yet here was an 
answer to her prayers. The ances- 
tral shrine, with its memorial hall 
and its waiting place for the dead, 
offered at least temporary refuge. 

Another supreme effort and the 
half-inert Tseng was within the 
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gates. The interior of the shrine 
was cavernous and still untouched 
by the thin light of morning, but it 
gave a sense of security, and even 
in the stone flags upon which her 
trembling knees sank there was an 
element of comfort. 

The day passed. There were 
hours of which neither was con- 
scious. But at last there came a 
bruit in the air, a medley of voice 
and of animated matter that brought 
consciousness to them both, and to 
their dulled apprehensions a new 
stimulus of fear. 

“The Tai-pings,” murmured 
Tseng, with an intonation that ex- 
pressed the stoic quality of his de- 
spair. 

He crept nearer to the girl, who 
once more chanted her prayers. 

“Why do you address the gods, 
when it is evident that neither your 
Yesu nor the merciful Kwan Yin 
has power against the demons of the 
Long-Hair?” 

Her lips obediently ceased their 
orisons. 

“Soon we must ascend the drag- 
on,” continued Tseng. ““The sheaves 
of rice have been beaten across the 
wood for the last time. There is 
much to be spoken between us be- 
fore we go to walk in the Eternal 
Shades. I have been one whose 
brains were drawn through his ears 
in infancy. I am of as little merit as 
a cracked vessel. When my miser- 
able and unworthy eyes first beheld 
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thee, they were foolishly without oil 
—TI was blind through prejudice. I 
sent my thoughts left and right, but 
they missed the way of wisdom. If 
I had followed my heart I should 
have sent forth a go-between to tie 
the red cords of marriage between 
us, but I followed the arguments of 
my mind and saw, with scorn, only 
the ugliness of thy feet. I spurned 
thee because they were not Golden 
Lilies; because without them thou 
couldst not walk with the grace of a 
waving willow, supple and green 
with spring. Yet now I perceive 
that thy feet are more gracious than 
lilies, more precious than gold. 
What swaying willow is there in the 
Middle Kingdom that could have 
brought me hither on bound feet, as 
thou hast done with those that are 
the unblemished gift of Buddha— 
flawless as crystals from the Great 
Mountain?” 

For a moment the abashed eyes 
of the girl met his, then drooped un- 
der her bedraggled lashes. She 
would have given him her answer, 
but the clangor of men at arms 
overbore them like a tide—not the 
Tai-pings, not the Long-Hairs, pour- 
ing like a river past the shrine 
where Tseng and Swaying Willow 
awaited their summons to ascend 
the dragon, but soldiers of the Em- 
peror, marching victoriously under 
Li Hung-chang to avenge the mas- 
sacres of the yellow “Brother of 
Christ, the Lord.” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


O society was ever subjected to 

such a downpour and upflood 
of words as ours—words printed 
by millions and read by more mil- 
lions, words broadcast by millions, 
words spoken by machinery for 
millions. There was time between 
words in the eighteenth century for 
the not too few who could think. 
But if a word like “religion” could 
slay its thousands in the seven- 
teenth century, a word like “patriot- 
ism” undefined can slay its millions 
in the twentieth. If words have 
raised us in the past, words in the 
present can let us down to that level 
where the instinctive common 
sense of the peasant is truer and 
safer than the word-deluded reason- 
ing of a culture built upon formulas. 
. .. If there is one vast, egregious, 
and disastrous failure in modern 
education, palpable, provable, and 
ominous, it is the failure to teach 
not only the masses, but economists, 
scientists, industrialists, and even 
Senators, to define their terms. 

—Henry Semer Cansy. 


The truth is that in their hearts 
multitudes of people agree with 
Governor Rolph [in his attitude on 
lynching]. That truth we have to 
face and deal with. Why do they 
think he was right? They think so 
because they are in despair about 
the failure of our criminal law to 
work with reasonable certainty. 
Why there is this failure is a long 
and complicated story. The fact is 
plain and simple, and, while it is a 
fact, American communities will be 
vulnerable not only to desperadoes 


but to mob vengeance. And so, 
while it is as important to denounce 
Governor Rolph as to denounce a 
commander who surrenders a post 
he has been ordered to hold, it will 
not cure the state of mind which 
Governor Rolph expressed. That 
can be done only by a reform of the 
administration of criminal justice 
which is sufficiently drastic to im- 
press the criminal with its power 
and the community with its effi- 
ciency. Such reform we shall not 
get while the comfortable people of 
most of our cities lazily tolerate, and 
in varying measures participate in, 
the favoritism and privilege which 
corrode the foundations of local 
government. —Watter Lippmann. 


When people go hungry in a de- 
mocracy men look aghast at each 
other and ask what kind of political 
and social system is this under 
which people starve. When people 
go hungry under a dictatorship the 
dictator’s spokesmen say, “What a 
splendid Cause and Promise our 
Leader has given us if people are 
willing to starve at his word!” 
Symptoms which in a free govern- 
ment are the sign of failure become 
under an autocracy a testimonial 
magna cum laude. 


—SimMeEoN STRUNSKY, 
Magazine, January 21st. 


in New York Times 


The Church in the early centuries 
hammered out the doctrines which 
gradually emerged from the conflict 
between the Church and the great 
heretics. Well-instructed Chris- 
tians should not find it necessary to 




















go over all this old ground again, 
but few Christians are well instruct- 
ed, and in most discussions of reli- 
gion you hear people solemnly ad- 
vancing the shabbiest and most old- 
fashioned heresies under the im- 
pression that they are making a new 
and stimulating contribution to the 
debate. 


—ARNOLD LUNN, Now I See. 


There isn’t an original idea in the 
world. The best that any writer can 
do is to put together in his own 
fashion and for his own purposes 
such thought-units as life in one 
way and another, including his ac- 
quaintance with the writings of 
other people, has given to him. To 
save his life he can’t invent any- 
thing, because every conceivable ex- 
perience has been enjoyed or suf- 
fered by others, and talked and writ- 
ten about, not once but thousands 
of times. The best he can do is to 
take the worn shreds of the human 
tapestry and rearrange them accord- 
ing to what he is pleased to call his 
own pattern. ... The best you can 
do is to add a little flicker of that 
atom of consciousness that you call 
Yourself. That’s what Shakespeare 
did: he took dead stuff out of the 
junk-heap, and made it live. That’s 
what every artist does. That’s 
what makes all the difference be- 
tween a wood-chopper and a Corot, 
looking at the same tree. 

—JoHN PALMER GaviT. 


The book jacket has come a long 
way since its inception. Today it is 
a definite and important part of a 
book, so important in fact that 
there are, I am sure, many modern 
books whose jackets consumed 


more time in discussion than the ac- 
ceptance by the publisher of the 
book itself. 


For the wrapper has to 
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compete with every other wrapper 
—it has to help sell what it covers. 
Whether or not it protects it from 
dust is a consideration long since 
forgotten. 


—The Saturday Review of Literature, Janu- 
ary 20th. 


One of the surest ways of telling 
whether any book or poem or essay 
or story is real literature is by its 
style. Now style is not at all what 
so many teachers and professors tell 
us that it is: it is not necessarily 
the careful picking of words, the 
avoiding of clichés, the tasteful ar- 
rangement of language—any edu- 
cated person with a literary bent 
can do all that. But what style 
really is is the translation into lan- 
guage of an inner rhythm of the 
mind, an inner rhythm which is the 
essence of the writer’s personality, 
of his gifts, of his passions, his emo- 
tions, his psychic energy. A writer 
may with practice become more 
skilful at expressing his inner 
rhythm, but style can never be 
taught or acquired—all that can 
ever be taught or learned is a grace- 
ful use of words. 

—Mary Co_um, in The Forum, November. 


The best guarantee of world 
peace today lies in the petit bour- 
geois level-headedness of the French 
people. Whatever may be their 
limitations, the extremely moderate 
Radicals who have steered France’s 


* foreign policy for the last nine years 


are the reverse of romanticists, fa- 
natics and gamblers. They are the 
steady and lackluster representa- 
tives of a nation far less sentimen- 
tal and far less imaginative than her 
temperamental Eastern neighbor. 
—Virginia Quarterly Review, January. 


For years the Soviets have been 
endeavoring to undermine our insti- 
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tutions. Having recognized them, 
the business of our government now 
is to watch them. They are subtle 
in their methods and never keep 
faith. The consulates they will now 
establish all over the United States, 
I believe, will be used as centres of 
subversive propaganda by the Third 
Internationale. 
—Dr. Ropert UNperwoon JoHNson. 


Lectures are dull enough; but 
they are surely not more forbidding 
to male than to feminine ears. Yet 
the indubitable fact remains that 
women come to them, while men re- 
main away. I make no comment on 
the absence of the American male. 
. . » Besides I entertain no doubts 
that on a similar occasion, the Brit- 
ish male would be quite equally, if 
not more absent. . . . One would 
stare round-eyed at any subject of 
King George, aged more than twen- 
ty-one who said in response to ques- 
tions that he was going to a lecture. 
. .. The announcement of a course 
to be delivered by the Archangel 
Michael on his experiences in the 
Holy War... would almost certain- 
ly find him lecturing to empty 
benches. For England does not go 
to lectures. The British male would 
not be there. But neither would the 
British female. There lies the im- 
pressive contrast. For the multi- 
tudinous lecture-goers of America 
are almost all women. 

—Puimip Guevara, Conquistador. 


Catholics exhibit no _ surprise 
when their doctrines are travestied; 
indeed, they are flattered that non- 
Catholics should possess the rudi- 
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mentary knowledge which is neces- 
sary to produce a recognisable trav- 
esty. Most Catholics avoid contro- 
versy not because they dislike intel- 
ligent discussion with a non-Cath- 
olic, but because the preliminary 
spade work which is necessary to 
clear the ground of debate from the 
litter of ignorant prejudice exhausts 
all but the stoutest heart. It is 
tedious to argue with people who be- 
lieve that Catholics pay for confes- 
sion, and that Catholics worship im- 
ages ... What can one do with peo- 
ple who exhibit wild surprise when 
you tell them that Catholics are as 
free as Protestants to doubt the au- 
thenticity of any particular relic, or 
that the superstitions of Neapolitan 
peasants form no part of defined 
doctrine, or that Catholics are de- 
pressed, not by modern scepticism, 
but by modern credulity. 


—ArNoLtp Lunn, Now I See. 


Could anything be more typical of 
a certain type of German mind than 
Hitler’s “triumph” in the election 
just held? You suppress all opposi- 
lion parties, you lock up in concen- 
tration camps your chief political 
opponents, you control the entire 
press, the radio, and the stage, you 
threaten anybody who dares oppose 
you, you send Brown Shirts to make 
sure that everybody votes for the 
only men you have permitted to be 
nominated for public office, and 
then when you have thus dragooned 
the voters into giving you a 92 per 
cent vote you turn to the rest of the 
world and say: “See how the entire 


nation stands behind me!” 


—Oswatp Garrison Vittarp, in The Nation, 
November 29, 1933. 











LITURGY OR POLITICS ?' 
By W. MICHAEL Ducey, O.S.B. 


ROTHER against brother! A 
sorry spectacle, this bitter 
struggle between Germany and Aus- 
tria; alarming, moreover, when we 
conjure up the possible conse- 
quences of a rivalry so unnatural, so 
wrong in principle, so thoroughly 
and jarringly a misfit in the political 
alignments of the Continent. But 
what is to be done about it, when 
the brothers themselves admit the 
impossibility of withdrawal from 
positions which in the very nature 
of things, so they declare, they have 
been forced to adopt? Well at least 
there is the wisdom of keeping out 
of harm’s way, if one happens to be 
an innocent bystander; though 
when we begin to grasp the real na- 
ture of this quarrel and the things 
at stake, we wonder just how long 
aloofness is going to be possible, 
how long before similar stirrings in 
our own land embroil us in similar 
contentions. 

The issue is of course national- 
ism, but of a type that contrasts 
sharply with anything we have 
known in America, whether viewed 
through Austrian or German 
glasses. And yet there is unques- 
tionably much in both types that 
corresponds with tendencies of ours 
just beginning to awake, voices just 
becoming articulate. Hence it will 
profit us to understand as well as 
we can the motives behind this un- 
fortunate Teutonic imbroglio, if 
only to decide which of the con- 


1As this article was going to press, disturb- 
ances amounting to civil war arose in Austria, 
a brief account of which will be found in the 
Recent Events Department. 


flicting philosophies we would adopt 
if faced with the same issue. 

For the affair really is intelligible, 
despite the confused picture one 
gets out of newspaper reports and 
the various kinds of inspired propa- 
ganda. We will arrive at the truth 
much more quickly by disregarding 
the merely physical details involved, 
and concentrating on the intellec- 
tual spiritual background, the ker- 
nel of human motive behind it all. 
Thus, we readily discern that the 
two peoples are not in disagreement 
over minorities and boundaries and 
allies and quotas half as much as 
they are over a political philosophy, 
a purely mental approach to the 
problems of State and the facts of 
life. And while this approach em- 
braces a number of concepts that 
are being given fundamentally dif- 
ferent interpretations by each na- 
tion, the one upon which they differ 
most spectacularly, and perhaps 
most significantly, is that of reli- 
gion, of faith, of belief in God. True, 
Austria is a Catholic country and 
therefore some reflex of her reli- 
gious convictions should be discov- 
erable in her policies of State, par- 
ticularly now that Austrian Cath- 
olics have come to the fore in public 
affairs. And on the other hand, 
Germany with her much more 
marked cleavage in religious affili- 
ation can hardly be expected to dis- 
play more than the most general 
and innocuous interest in the sub- 
ject politically. But the many other 
mutual affinities of these two na- 
tions, and especially the present re- 
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semblance between the two national 
psychologies — hatred of Commu- 
nism, passionate devotion to a pop- 
ular and picturesque Dictator— 
make their divergence with regard 
to the supernatural, all the more 
marked. Especially when we recall 
the frequent references of Hitler 
and his lieutenants to that “objec- 
tive Christianity” which is to be the 
basis of the new Germany, it would 
be no surprise to find some expres- 
sion of religious dedication, some 
emphasis upon the basic facts of 
Christian revelation, in the formula- 
tions of official policy and ideals. 

Yet what do we actually find? An 
Austria indeed that runs true to our 
expectations, really trying to solve 
her problems in the light of her now 
official religious convictions; but a 
Germany on the other hand, that is 
still decidedly earth-bound, in spite 
of her recent great wave of “spir- 
itual reaction”; still giving no more 
than an occasional (if not perfunc- 
tory) glance in the direction of the 
supernatural. It is as if Austria 
were saying: “We once were a great 
nation, and we want to be so again, 
but it can come about only through 
the assistance of Divine Providence 
and obedience to His laws and coun- 
sels”; while Germany seems to say: 
“We were once a great nation and 
we can be so again, provided other 
nations cease interfering with us, 
allow us time and space for the mus- 
tering of our latent and divided na- 
tional energies into a united and ef- 
ficient body-politic.” 

The correctness of these two 
analyses will be questioned by no 
one who has faithfully studied and 
sifted the dominant attitudes of the 
political leaders in the two coun- 
tries. Austria may be said to have 
become definitely Augustinian in 
her estimate of the meaning of his- 
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tory, past and present: God and His 
Providence must play a major réle 
in the guidance of His children’s af- 
fairs in the direction of peace and 
prosperity, so how can He be left 
out when it comes to the shaping of 
social and economic policies? Yet 
in spite of her many far-reaching 
changes in other respects, Ger- 
many still retains her Nietzschean 
complex, her tendency to glorify 
personality and exaggerate mere- 
ly human values, her weakness 
for the Elysian charms of German 
Kultur. 

Of course we cannot hope here to 
give completely adequate substan- 
tiation for these two views; but with 
the help of a few significant quota- 
tions from the utterances of leaders 
on both sides, they may be traced in 
broad outline sufficiently to enable 
us to fill in the rest at our leisure. 
An ideal setting in which to find our 
evidence is furnished by the two 
most recent manifestations of na- 
tional enthusiasm on a grand scale, 
viz., the Nazi Party Rally held in 
Nuremberg the first week of Sep- 
tember last, and the Catholic Con- 
gress that took place in Vienna the 
week immediately following. 
Though these celebrations were held 
under manifestly different auspices 
—the one being simply a demon- 
stration of party spirit and solidar- 
ity and the other a public exhibition 
of Catholic Faith and Catholic Ac- 
tion—they nevertheless closely re- 
sembled each other in that the 
“party” that was demonstrating and 
the “religious society” that was 
praying and worshiping in public 
were at the same time ruling the 
country, and faced with the neces- 
sity of solving a great number of 
pressing problems, which in turn 
were nearly the same in each coun- 
try. Here follow the citations: 














Cuanc. DoitiFuss: “We wish to 
establish a Christian and a German 
State ... [To do that] we have only 
to observe the recent Encyclicals of 
the Holy Father .. . It is our proud 
honor fo be the first nation really to 
put into practice the principles of 
that glorious Encyclical {Quadra- 
gesimo Anno].” 


Cuanc. Dotiruss: “The present 
Government is united in its resolve 
to lead the way to national recovery 
through a Christian German spirit, 
... [that is to say] by taking over 
the forms and principles of the En- 
cyclicals in their entirety.” 


Cuanc. DouiFruss: “If only this 
gathering proves to have been an 
impetus towards the renewal, the 
really living-out of our holy Catholic 
Faith, then can we look with confi- 
dence to what the future has in 
store.” 


Cuanc. DotiFuss (to a rally of 
workingmen): “We are rebuilding 
and reforming the foundations of 
our government in public and social 
life .. . But let none of us ever for- 
get that we are only the trusted 
stewards of worldly goods, that our 
lives must be in accord with our 
Faith, and that the greatest tie that 
binds us in mutual comradeship is 
the tie of our common Religion. . . . 
May then be emblazoned over the 
doors of all workingmen’s halls that 
cherished motto: ‘An Gottes Segen 
is Alles gelegen’ (‘Everything de- 
pends on God’s blessing’).” 
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CuHanc. Hitter: “The National- 
Socialist movement has become the 
German State .. . It stands for an 
heroic inculcation of the values of 
blood, of race, of personality.” 

Dr. DietrIcH!': “Beside the cradle 
of National Socialism stood the 
power of personality, exemplified in 
Adolph Hitler. Its significance with 
regard to Work and Success is 
dominant.” 


CHANC. HITLer: “All timidity, and 
the spirit of doubt and diffidence 
must be driven from the hearts of 
the people. Our opponents have 
been defeated, their mediocrity is 
thus demonstrated. Let this dem- 
onstration [of party spirit] be a 
warning to all who would under- 
mine the people’s confidence in 
themselves and their Government.” 


CuHanc. HITLER: “We desire this 
Rally to be repeated annually, that 
thus we may be linked with the glo- 
rious past, that our Movement may 
continually be proclaimed as simply 
the continuing and developing of 
German greatness, and in particular, 
of German Art and German Kultur.” 


Cuanc. HitLer: “I try to find for 
every function of life, the man born 
to fulfill that function ... Such born 
leaders have come from even the 
farms and the huts of poor working- 
i 

Dr. GoEBBELS: “If it [the Nazi so- 
cial philosophy] has succeeded, it is 
because we have not just mouthed 
it, but have mastered it in its appli- 
cations to every-day life.” 


1Head of the government press bureau. 
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Pres. Mrkuas: “The Catholic peo- 
ple of Austria have solemnly pledged 
themselves with firm will and pious 
intention to a reforming of our na- 
tional life,—of the family, of the 
group, of government, of the entire 
nation,—and to a renewing of that 
entire life, both public and private, 
in the spirit of Christ the King.” 


And finally, as a worthy climax 
in this startlingly outspoken Cath- 
olic program of the Vienna Con- 
gress, came the unforgettable ad- 
dress of the Abbot of Seckau, dur- 
ing the final great open-air gather- 
ing in Prater Park. The wild ap- 
plause that frequently interrupted 
the speaker and the ovation accord- 
ed him at the end (the writer was 
one of his privileged listeners) testi- 
fied not so much to the power of his 
oratory as to the recognized perti- 
nency and timeliness of his mes- 
sage, for it was without doubt 
the logical application of the splen- 
did ideals already outlined, the nat- 
ural method of putting into practice 
the theories of Christian living and 
working already enunciated by so 
many speakers at the Congress. 
Here is the concluding paragraph of 
his exhortation: 


“Go forth now into the world and 
to your work, filled with that cour- 
age which comes from God, and 
which will always be yours if only 
Holy Mass becomes the central- 
point in your lives, for in it the Re- 
deemer places in our midst each 
day, the saving Work of Redemp- 
tion. Thus living, thus acting, is 
most truly Catholic Action. Aye, 
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Dr. Gorspets: “We shall have 
united upon a single plane of en- 
lightenment both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, farmer and townsman, Bava- 
rian and Prussian, molding all into 
a single German unity, when they 
all shall have fused this [Nazi] 
ideal with the power of conviction, 
just as we ourselves have already 
won the State, simply depending on 
ourselves, on the power of our con- 
victions which have inspired our 
words and actions.” 


we are coming to have the convic- 
tion in these trying times, that the 
very recovery and permanence of 
Western civilization depends on 
whether or not the world ap- 
proaches unto the Stream of Grace 
that daily issues from the Altar.”? 


Grave words these, and challeng- 
ing: do they mean for example that 
our great American Democracy too 
must fail, unless its life comes to 
center itself around Christ’s Re- 
demption, in this practical way? To 
say the least, new horizons are 
opening out in the realm of practi- 
cal politics. 

But to return to the Austro-Ger- 
man contrast. The utterances cited 
of course bespeak the emotions of a 
people who are at the crest of a na- 
tional reaction, and thus may re- 
flect nothing more than the opposite 
extreme to that condition from 
which they were reacting. And cer- 
tainly in Germany’s case, the obsta- 
cles in the path of national recon- 
struction have been so numerous 
and stubborn as apparently to have 
left no opportunity for the emer- 

2AuTHOR’s Nore: All citations are verbal 
translations of newspaper reports covering the 
two congresses. I have used the Vienna Reich- 


post and the Bonn Reichs-Zeitung. Italics 
mine throughout. 
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gence of a more positive and spir- 
itualized program. Nevertheless, 
the lights and shadows in the pic- 
ture are there for all to see, and no 
matter how much we may be in 
sympathy with many of the new 
Germany’s ideals and methods of 
political catharsis, no matter how 
greatly to be discounted may be the 
nature and intensity of Austria’s 
newly-discovered zeal for religion, 
the Catholic instinct in us can hard- 
ly refrain from acclaiming the lat- 
ter’s program as preferable and 
theoretically at least, the wisest and 
best of all the “new deals” which 
recent political shufflings have pro- 
duced in the world, taking positive 
account as it does of such objective 
realities as God’s Presence in the 
world, His Power, His Love; and the 
superlative potentialities of Divine 
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Grace. Because of the frailty and 
faint-heartedness of human instru- 
ments, Austria may indeed never 
attain her high ideal, but at least 
she has indicated to the floundering 
nations a sure safe way out of the 
sloughs of human distress and na- 
tional contentions. And she will at- 
tain to it if she but takes to heart 
the trenchant advice of the Abbot of 
Seckau: of that our Faith assures 
us. Which is the same as saying 
that her success depends largely 
upon the zeal and perseverance with 
which she takes unto herself the 
Liturgical Movement, which is after 
all nothing more than an awaken- 
ing of the minds and hearts of men 
to the glorious possibilities of the 
life-in-Christ, made ours through 
participation in the Liturgy of the 
Catholic Church. 


AT NIGHTFALL 


By RutTH MERRILL 


EAR God, forgive the little sins that I have sinned today, 
The clumsy words, the wayward thoughts, the chances tossed away. 
Not mine, Oh, Lord, the glittering faults on which men gaze with awe, 
Empurpled by their magnitude, unto themselves a law; 


But I have left the word unsaid, that would have eased some pain; 
And I have asked a weary friend to heal my hurts again; 

My patience has been worn, although a little child had need; 

And sloth has left my hours ill-spent with word instead of deed. 


Oh, gentle Lord, Whose tenderness and pity are for all, 
Wipe out the stains of selfishness, the dust from every fall. 
Here at Thy feet I lay my weak and battered soul, and pray 
For faith and love and shining strength to live another day. 











FALSE WITNESS AGAINST NEIGHBOR NATIONS 


By JoHN NIBB 


ESPITE the fact that in recent 
years philosophy has apparent- 
ly lost ground as a subject of study 
in educational circles—being largely 
displaced in favor of physical sci- 
ence and economics — mankind is 
still agreed that every effect de- 
mands a cause; consequently vari- 
ous theories have been advanced in 
explanation of the chaotic condi- 
tion of the present-day world, 
Economists, politicians and even 
theologians have voiced opinions 
which in their view seem adequate 
to account for the sad state of con- 
temporary human society. There 
are the schools of over-production, 
of under-consumption and of re- 
stricted credit; there are the states- 
men who would trace existing trou- 
bles to the iniquity of other states- 
men, and there are the religious 
teachers who deplore human selfish- 
ness and lament the impossibility of 
better days until politicians invoke 
in their deliberations and confer- 
ences the name of God. 

It is not difficult to discover in all 
these views some element of truth, 
but in each case the element is too 
fragmentary or else too vague to be 
of practical service in pointing the 
way to recovery. Economics and 
politics are obviously capable of mu- 
tual interplay—although probably it 
is political rather than economic ac- 
tion that the world most needs, be- 
cause political consciousness, in the 
form of nationalism, is well-nigh 
universally present, whereas the 
economic and financial systems are 
understood by few and could be ad- 
justed to world interests if political 





obstacles were removed—but even 
the equilibrium of wholesale prices 
could not bring balm to the world, 
still less can the ex parte pronounce- 
ments of statesmen; as to the reli- 
gious critics mentioned, it is certain 
that human selfishness is no monop- 
oly of the last twenty years, and it 
is equally certain that the invoca- 
tion of the Deity by treaty-making 
politicians is no guarantee of the 
morality of their ensuing acts. 

There is, however, one explana- 
tion of the existing world chaos | 
which seems to have been generally 
overlooked, an explanation which is 
sufficiently wide and yet sufficiently 
definite to cover the requirements of 
an adequate cause, and it is this: 
the widespread trouble afflicting the 
world to-day has ensued from the 
breach of the Eighth Command- 
ment; in other words, the evils 
which are now everywhere pressing 
in such extraordinary degree are 
due to lying. 

Let us recall the Europe of 1913, 
a Europe in which the germs of the 
present-day troubles had not yet in- 
cubated. What was the attitude of 
the Great Powers? On the western 
side, what is called France—that is 
to say, the successive governments 
of that country—was in a fairly 
promising political condition; of her 
two hereditary enemies one had be- 
come an ally, consequently weaken- 
ing the status of the other; her im- 
perial elements had recently expe- 
rienced the satisfaction of seeing 
the long-coveted Morocco fall a prey 
to their machinations, while her big 
eastern ally, Russia, had become in- 
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creasingly powerful within the last 
two years; the fly, or elephant, in 
the ointment was the three-years 
military service, an imposition 
which naturally grated harshly on 
the average Frenchman. War was 
recognized to be close at hand, a war 
which, in the contemporary view of 
several Belgian diplomatists, would 
be largely brought about by French 
statesmanship. In Great Britain the 
tension was less general, as the 
movement for national military 
service had not been governmental, 
whereas assurances that the outlook 
was propitious had been officially 
given. Official Britain, being well 
satisfied with the territorial acquisi- 
tions of past years and with naval 
supremacy, sought mainly the pres- 
ervation of the status quo and was 
alarmed by the growing rivalry 
across the North Sea, a rivalry 
which portions of the daily press 
continuously denounced as menac- 
ing. In central Europe, Austro- 
Hungary—a strong and proficient 
Power rather than a “ramshackle 
Empire”—was endeavoring to con- 
ciliate by Home Rule compromise 
some of its refractory constituents 
and at the same time striving to 
prevent in the Balkans further ex- 
plosions. Germany continued as for 
the two previous years a land where 
a bold front officially concealed con- 
siderable apprehensions, for since 
the 1911 Moroccan crisis the rulers 
of the Fatherland more than sus- 
pected that the conflict that threat- 


ened would bring against them a, 


Franco-Russian combination reén- 
forced by British adherence, while 
on the other hand it was realized 
that Italian codperation in the 
Triple Alliance could not be hoped 
for; meanwhile the chronic “Rus- 
sian nightmare” was more disturb- 
ing than ever. Finally, in Russia 
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the forces that were fomenting Bal- 
kan revolution to break up imperial 
Austria were also active further 
north and jubilantly looked to- 
wards a successful war as a means 
of imperial expansion and concur- 
rent internal order, for subversive 
elements were again active. 

For a correct understanding of 
the situation, it is essential to real- 
ize that the history and practice of 
all these Great Powers differed in 
no important respect from one an- 
other. By force of arms each had 
become both imperial and colonial, 
and although the records of the 
Central States were less lurid than 
those of British, French and Rus- 
sian imperialisms, that fact was due 
not to divergence of ideals but mere- 
ly to differing circumstances; Aus- 
tro-Hungarian development was un- 
suited to the acquisition of overseas 
possessions, while German colonial 
expansion — never favored by Bis- 
marck—was of such recent growth 
that its opportunities were quite 
dwarfed by those of the older impe- 
rialisms. Morally there was noth- 
ing to choose between them, and 
while each presented for home wor- 
ship a beautiful banner vaguely in- 
scribed with Justice and Freedom, 
to stir nationalist patriotic adher- 
ence, each Foreign Office behaved 
with traditional realism, utilizing 
the customary secret diplomacy 
backed by blood and iron to secure 
what was deemed to be or said to be 
“national honor and interests.” 

Meanwhile a problem of a most 
delicate and pressing nature con- 
fronted the rulers of Belgium, itself 
an imperial Power of considerable 
magnitude. For in the approaching 
war, as was well-known in Europe, 
a bigger imperial Power would be 
demanding a right of way through 
Belgium, and the authorities in 
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Brussels were called on to make a 
difficult decision. Whether the 
course adopted — secret collabora- 
tion with the two western govern- 
ments— was the wisest possible 
way of meeting the menace, is per- 
haps open to opinion, but doubtless 
such a course would seem to most 
people well chosen. 

And then the big War “broke out” 
as they say, and was so conducted 
and concluded by the politicians in 
power that the world of to-day is 
about as unstable as it is possible 
for it to be. 

Lying is, of course, a customary 
accompaniment of war, but never 
was lying carried on with an inten- 
sity equal to that attained in the 
1914-18 period. Within a few weeks 
of the War’s commencement, tales 
of enemy atrocities were pouring 
out from all the propaganda fonts, 
infants with hands severed at the 
wrists were being tended in sundry 
hospitals (although these little chil- 
dren possessed the magic quality of 
being invisible), and all the recog- 
nized means of fostering hatred 
were being fully exploited. In Ger- 
many the government issued for 
world consumption an Esperanto 
publication detailing the criminal 
politics of the Entente and the atro- 
cities committed against Germans in 
Africa and elsewhere, while the 
first-class treatment afforded to pris- 
oners of war in the Fatherland was 
vividly portrayed. In Paris, the 
Maison de la Presse racked its 
brains to devise new forms of atro- 
city for attributing to the Germans, 
while in London the efficiency of 
similar propaganda was undeniable. 
It was indeed in England that hy- 
pocrisy reached its zenith, and the 
mass of the people was soon per- 
suaded that the “Hun” possessed a 
monopoly of wickedness and unique 
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wickedness at that. This precious 
war for which all the Powers had 
been so long preparing became in 
the speeches of Asquith, Lloyd 
George & Co. a bolt from the Ger- 
man blue, “we were taken un- 
awares,” but of course “we” had to 
fight for civilization, freedom and 
justice. In the schoolrooms were 
hung representations of the 1839 
treaty guaranteeing the neutrality 
of Belgium, and the children were 
left to suppose that the violation of 
a signed treaty by a government was 
not only horribly immoral but hith- 
erto unknown, for no indications 
were forthcoming as to the real 
treatment of treaties in the recent 
past; the mentality of the grown- 
ups was little different and indeed 
even to-day there are newspaper 
editors who when occasion offers 
make reference to the 1914 German 
invasion of Belgium in terms that 
imply some extraordinary devilry in 
that event. 

It is therefore worth recalling 
that there were some half-dozen in- 
stances of the scrapping of govern- 
ment treaties even during the few 
opening years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In 1903 the United States 
government was culpable in connec- 
tion with Panama and Colombia; 
from 1906 the British and French 
governments were guilty in violat- 
ing the Act of Algeciras; in 1908 
Austria took possession of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, which was not per- 
mitted in their treaty rights; in 1911 
the Italian government defied the 
treaty of Paris by attacking and 
seizing Tripoli, and in 1914 the Ger- 
man government failed to recognize 
their obligations to respect Belgium. 
As to the 1839 treaty, made to se- 
cure immunity for Belgium, that 
treaty was renewed for one year in 
1870 through the efforts of Glad- 

















stone, but no official efforts in the 
same direction appear to have been 
made during the years preceding 
the big War, although the precari- 
ous position of Belgium was no se- 
cret in official circles. The taunt of 
hypocrisy leveled by Germans 
against British diplomacy in this 
question of Belgium — hypocrisy 
that after destroying the neutrality 
of that State by military codperation 
in war preparations, then demanded 
from Germany respect for such neu- 
trality—is well-founded, but it has 
to be remembered that at the time 
of the invasion Germany had no 
proof of this breach of neutrality. 
There are in England some who 
like to suppose that the British 
would not have taken part in the 
1914 War had it not been for the in- 
vasion of Belgium, but such a the- 
ory is quite untenable. True there 
was divided opinion in the Cabinet, 
owing to its previous ignorance of 
the secret collaboration with the 
French, and there was also in the 
House of Commons a small anti-war 
group, but the fact remains that 
when the Foreign Secretary dis- 
closed to Parliament the “obligation 
of honor” contracted towards 
France and explained the naval co- 
operation already assured, the viola- 
tion of Belgium had not taken place 
and was not even mentioned; it was 
not Belgian but British interests 
that directed British policy. Nat- 
urally after the German invasion the 
plight of “little Belgium” provided 
valuable material for anti-German 
propaganda and a theme for demon- 
strating the high chivalrous nature 
of British action, but “little Greece” 
when threatened with allied naval- 
ism and militarism in similar cir- 
cumstances evoked neither sym- 
pathy nor placards. So much for 
the cant of the pro-British patriot. 
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It was this British hypocrisy that 
more than any other factor pro- 
duced disastrous consequences, for 
upon this base of extreme anti-Ger- 
man lying there grew up such a po- 
tent belief in the iniquity of every- 
thing German that the myth had to 
be officially continued even after it 
had served its purpose. The men- 
tality of the period may be judged 
by the motto of one of the typical 
organizations then running, “every- 
thing German taboo”—even Wag- 
ner coming under the ban—and by 
the dictum of a “great” Britisher 
(Rudyard Kipling) : “There are only 
two divisions in the world to-day— 
human beings and Germans.” Some 
of the sayings then invented and 
attributed to the Kaiser still pass in 
certain circles as authentic, though 
other concoctions, the German 
corpse factory for example, have 
been laid to rest. In this atmos- 
phere all the efforts of sane indi- 
viduals to secure a negotiated peace 
came to naught. The one good re- 
sult which the conflict might have 
brought about would have been a 
peace negotiated at a period when 
military effectiveness was every- 
where discredited, when the strug- 
gle was regarded as inconclusive, 
when the rival forces were practical- 
ly at a deadlock; in such circum- 
stances the path to all-round dis- 
armament would have been readily 
taken. The Entente governments, 
however, with their customary cant- 
ing phrases concerning their just 
and unhidden war aims, dismissed 
all peace overtures and the “knock- 
out blow” school of Lloyd George 
and associates succeeded in pro- 
longing the calamity for another two 
years. From the summer of 1916 
onwards nearly a dozen favorable 
opportunities for terminating the 
War occurred, but all were reject- 
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ed because, of course, “Justice and 
Right” had to dominate. Pope 
Benedict’s special effort in 1917 re- 
ceived no reply at all from the Al- 
lied governments, but that was per- 
haps to be expected, seeing that the 
secret treaty with Italy pledged its 
signatories against allowing the 
Vatican any part in the War settle- 
ment. 

In the midst of this orgy of lying 
there were not lacking in the vari- 
ous countries elements that strug- 
gled to preserve among the public 
some respect for truth and reason. 
Of these efforts the most noticeable 
in England was that of the Union of 
Democratic Control the moving 
spirit of which was the semi- 
Frenchman, E. D. Morel. Despite 
the frowns and boycott of official- 
dom and war parties, this organiza- 
tion grew from a mere handful of 
workers in 1914 until it attained an 
affiliated membership of millions. 
Morel’s long study of diplomacy and 
his personal experience of govern- 
ments, although undeniably of great 
value, led him to one false conclu- 
sion: to him the world was com- 
posed clearly of goats and sheep, 
namely of governments and peoples, 
the latter being innocent and the 
former criminal. There is no gain- 
saying many of the facts upon 
which this conclusion rests, never- 
theless we may quite reasonably re- 
ject it. There are governmental ele- 
ments that desire and work for 
peace and truth, while on the other 
hand various unofficial elements act 
in a precisely opposite direction, 
and although it must be conceded 
that the masses are generally igno- 
rant of high politics, such ignorance 
is not necessarily innocence. In- 
deed it may be asked what moral 
right individuals or communities 
have to prostitute their natural in- 
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telligence by absorbing uncritically 
all the propaganda that is poured 
out in wartime against the enemy, 
seeing that the first element of intel- 
lect should recognize that there 
must be another version of the 
story, whereas the typical feature of 
war mentality is that the masses ac- 
tually do believe the incredible 
“truths” concerning the righteous- 
ness of their own side and the ini- 
quity of the other. 

The tirade of lying continued 
throughout the War into the days 
of the armistice, when the “fourteen 
points” which (with two reserva- 
tions) had been accepted as the 
basis of the ensuing peace were 
treated by the Allied governments 
as yet another scrap of paper. Then 
followed the biggest political lie of 
all history, when the Allied govern- 
ments, logically continuing the anti- 
German propaganda campaign, 
compelled Germans at the point of 
the bayonet, or rather at the grip of 
the blockade, to sign the Versailles 
Treaty attributing to Germany sole 
guilt for the big War. This lie was 
essential in order to justify the 
penalties to be imposed, and as its 
outcome, ensued the occupation of 
the Rhine by black troops, the inter- 
allied commission spending money 
like water as the costs were sup- 
posed to be met only by Germans, 
and the Reparations demand with 
the gradual consequent upsetting of 
trade throughout the world. Fur- 
ther logical consequences were the 
increased armaments of the “peace- 
loving nations” everywhere, the de- 
spair of the German people and the 
well-nigh inevitable growth of the 
Nazi terror—one long series of na- 
tional and international calamities, 
all traceable to the grand, estab- 
lished, and one may say approved, 
system of official lying and to the 
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popular semi-criminal mentality 
that provides a ready response to 
lying stimuli. Whence comes this 
readiness on the part of the peoples 
to accept falsehood and support it? 
There is, of course, frequently the 
question of self-interest involved, 
but that does not fully explain the 
situation, for often there are hon- 
esty and even self-sacrifice within 
this popular support. The adequate 
explanation is to be found in the 
fact that nationalism has been al- 
most universally ingrained into the 
masses and nationalism is itself a 
lie; it is a political belief based al- 
ways upon falsehoods, upon distort- 
ed history and upon the supposition 
that a nation is a unity. If interna- 
tional history were everywhere 
taught and if it were generally real- 
ized that no nation is other than a 
collection of diverse units, diverse 
in character, beliefs, ideals and even 
material interests, and that conse- 
quently the attack upon war-makers 
must be directed not against na- 
tions but against individuals and 
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groups in all lands, then the world 
would be well on the way to dis- 
armament and security, but these 
two desirable aims can never be at- 
tained while present notions of na- 
tionalism are dominant. The forci- 
ble attempts of Fascist and Nazi 
groups to secure a uniform “Cor- 
porate State” deceives no sensible 
observer; opposition in its visible 
manifestations may be suppressed 
but when the opportunity comes, 
the seething underground resent- 
ment may get a chance of declaring 
itself and overthrowing the tyrants 
who would destroy liberty of a right 
kind. 

What the future needs is political 
education and a frank all-round 
confession of past culpability, most 
of which is debitable to systems 
rather than to individuals, but so 
long as the theory of national self- 
righteousness is upheld, interna- 
tional conferences or other forms of 
governmental codperation can hard- 
ly be expected to lead towards 
Utopia. 








ULYSSES 


By CAMILLE McCoLe 


“ ... man was man by virtue of the integration of his atoms, not of 


their dispersal. 


It was not when you had taken him apart that you could 


realize him, but when you had built him up. The fishers in the turbid 
stream-of-consciousness had reduced their fictitious characters to a bundle 
of loosely tied instincts and habits, borne along blindly on the current of 


existence. 


Why not reverse the process, reduce the universe to its com- 


ponent dust, and set man whole and dominant above the ruins?” 
—Vance Weston, in Mrs. Wharton’s The Gods Arrive. 


THINK of what Buck Mulligan 
himself says in Ulysses: ““That’s 
folk ... for your book. ... Five lines 
of text and ten pages of notes about 
the folk and the fishgods of Dun- 
drum. Printed by the weird sisters 
in the year of the big wind.” Such 
is almost always the method of the 
writer who finds himself immersed 
in the stream-of-consciousness: he 
advances his narration about five 
lines at a time, interpolates between 
each of these brief passages at least 
ten pages of inchoate comment upon 
fishgods or anything else, and waits 
for a year of big winds in the pub- 
lishing business. 
Now I do not know what big wind 
it was that was blowing in 1922. 
James Joyce brought out his Ulysses 
and projected upon the continent 
and in England a new school of 
writing now known as the stream- 
of-consciousness. The New York 
postal authorities and the customs 
officials at Folkestone immediately 
seized upon almost the whole of the 
second and third editions, so Mr. 
Joyce consoled himself by going to 
France where, from this convenient 
distance, he could spend a large 
part of his time heaping his vitu- 
perations upon American “Puritan- 
ism.” 


From Paris he has since then is- 
sued at least eight or nine editions 
of what is one of the most talked-of, 
and (fortunately!) least read, books 
of modern times. It became fash- 
ionable to speak of James Joyce as 
the most significant writer living, 
and of Ulysses as “undoubtedly the 
most influential work of the twen- 
tieth century.” And now, with no 
excuse whatsoever except that cer- 
tain American publishers must 
prove their rapacity even at the cost 
of the reading public’s morals and 
taste, an American judge has ruled 
that the book may be published and 
openly sold in our country. 

Despite this ruling (and the adu- 
lation of such critics as Rebecca 
West) the plain fact remains that 
Ulysses is absolutely nothing but a 
sewer left open for smut-hounds to 
wade in. Any consideration of the 
book must necessarily leave a very 
bad taste in one’s mouth, and when 
I introduce a discussion of the book 
here I do so only because I honestly 
believe the Catholic reader — and 
every reader of good taste !—should 
understand the general viciousness 
of the volume if he is to combat in- 
telligently the wave of talk that will 
very probably attend the new court 
order regarding it. 
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Like his own Buck Mulligan, 
James Joyce and the other writ- 
ers of the stream-of-consciousness 
school seem to remember “only 
ideas and sensations.” These writ- 
ers attempt to give greater reality to 
expression by including in their 
work every thought flowing through 
the inner consciousness of their 
characters, and by recording every 
sense impression and intimate reac- 
tion in the form of a sort of mono- 
logue intérieur. Thus in Ulysses 
Joyce has written a volume of over 
seven hundred pages chronicling 
but one single day in the lives of 
Leopold Bloom and Stephen Deda- 
lus, the book’s “heroes.” What the 
parallels are between the Joyce 
work and the Homerian tradition, 
few of us would ever be able to 
say: but we are at least aware, 
throughout the story, of the resem- 
blance between Bloom and Ulysses, 
and between Dedalus and Tele- 
machus. The resemblance is, of 
course, a very superficial one. 

The subjective method which our 
author has chosen becomes so de- 
tailed in Ulysses as to preclude by 
itself the possibility of any plot— 
even if the characters were the type, 
sufficiently motivated by action and 
purpose, that would lend them- 
selves easily to the narrative or ob- 
jective method. But they are not: 
Bloom is little more than a vulgar 
and flabby compound of animal in- 
stincts; and Stephen Dedalus, the 
young tutor, is motivated by no pur- 
pose in the world except that of col- 
lecting his weekly wages, talking, 
and wandering about the streets of 
Dublin at all hours of the night. No 
character in Ulysses ever does any- 
thing: every single one of them is 
merely the most passive of proto- 
plasms actuated by no principle. 
Should not the critic, even here at 


the outset, stumble upon this lack 
of motivation and action as the 
most serious of defects? 

I have said that there is no plot 
to the novel. Indeed, it should be 
added that the book is not a novel 
at all, but a freakish monstrosity 
of fiction. There are six or seven 
rough divisions of the story: 
sketches of Stephen Dedalus before 
a group of his pupils, or talking 
with the head-master of his school; 
an account of Leopold Bloom at- 
tending the funeral of one of his 
friends; a description of a flirtation 
which Bloom has with young Gerty 
MacDowell; a startling and offen- 
sive series of phantasmagoria that 
Bloom encounters in the most taw- 
dry and disreputable part of Dub- 
lin; a description of how Bloom and 
Dedalus meet and of how the former 
offers his friend hospitality for the 
night; and, finally, a long account of 
offensive matters, chiefly vulgar and 
excremental, which Mrs. Bloom re- 
flects upon before falling asleep. 

Thus end the important events of 
the day which James Joyce has so 
significantly recorded for us in the 
more than seven hundred pages of 
his novel. What is the purpose of 
it all? Why this staggeringly de- 
tailed method of noting every sensa- 
tion, every twitch of nerve and 
muscle, every sense impression, and 
every unimportant idea that flashes 
through the callowed consciousness 
of these characters? Is not this 
technique about as far as one can 
get from the traditionally sound 
theory that art is a matter of selec- 
tion? If art is to become a problem 
in reproducing every sensation and 
detail, how, then, is the especial 
function of the literary artist to be 
at all distinguished from that of a 
mechanical sounding board? Are 
we ultimately to have novels of 
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seven thousand pages detailing the 
events of only one hour? 

We are told that the writing in 
Ulysses is beautiful. Rebecca West 
has always become egregiously en- 
thusiastic in particular about the 
passage in the first part of the novel 
in which Joyce describes the young 
men, strong of limb and beautiful 
of body, swimming in the blue wa- 
ter of the sea. And I myself recall 
the lingering and haunting beauty 
of such a separate passage as this: 


“The summer evening had begun 
to fold the world in its mysterious 
embrace. Far away in the west the 
sun was setting and the last glow of 
all too fleeting day lingered lovingly 
on sea and strand, on the proud 
promontory of dear old Howth 
guarding as ever the waters of the 
bay, on the weedgrown rocks along 
Sandymount shore and, last but not 
least, on the quiet church whence 
there streamed forth at times upon 
the stillness the voice of prayer to 
her who is in her pure radiance a 
beacon ever to the stormtossed heart 
of man, Mary, star of the sea.” 


Taken in its context, however, 
even such a passage contains only 
so much empty and resounding 
mockery; and in the charnel house 
containing it, can only rattle as an- 
other pile of dead bones. For we 
will find it extremely difficult to ap- 
prehend anything but the offensive- 
ness of a style that can in one mo- 
ment describe the beauty of a dark 
green sea, and in the very next detail 
all the physiological necessities of 
the human body. To spare my read- 
ers, I shall select only a few of the 
allusions which the author of Ulys- 
ses is encouraged to make by the 
freedom that the stream-of-con- 
sciousness technique gives him. 
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In thinking of his mother’s death 
Stephen Dedalus can remember lit- 
tle except that “a bowl of white 
china stood beside her bed holding 
the green sluggish bile which she 
had torn up from her rotting liver 
by fits of loud groaning vomiting.” 
At another time, we are given a 
vivid description of some one whose 
fingernails were “reddened by the 
blood of squashed lice from the 
children’s shirts.” Leopold Bloom 
himself happens to be very fond of 
fried kidneys. The little niceties of 
the stream-of-consciousness method 
prompt Joyce to tell us that he “ate 
with relish the inner organs of 
beasts and fowls.” 

Again, Joyce manifests a very no- 
ticeable predilection for various 
shades of green. But his is not the 
green of the sparkling sea, or the 
fresh and vernal green of grass and 
all growing things, or the symbolic 
emerald green of his own country. 
His is the green of all things decay- 
ing and decayed, of green mold on 
the bodies of the dead, of excrement, 
and everything that can be most of- 
fensive. We see Leopold Bloom at- 
tending a funeral and we are made 
to suffer the most distasteful 
thoughts which the members of the 
cortége have when they think of the 
decompositions of death, the most 
horrid aspects of burial, or the rats 
running around the graves and 
waiting for fresh bodies to gnaw at. 
In every instance, the preoccupa- 
tions of this author are most decid- 
edly physical: he delights in de- 
scribing for us (in his pursuit of 
beauty!) the most repulsive physio- 
logical functions of the human 
body. 

Nor is the Dublin of James Joyce 
the Dublin of poetry and so much of 
the world’s song. He himself has 
always taken an arrogant pride in 
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the fact that he is not associated 
with any of the more traditional 
schools of the Irish Renaissance; 
and his schoolboyish insolence is 
pointedly illustrated in his remark 
to William Butler Yeats when he 
first met the latter: “We have met 
too late; you are too old to be influ- 
enced by me.” 

Of the true Gaelic type Joyce 
knows very little. Bloom once leads 
a blind boy across one of the streets 
of Dublin, and thinks of the dis- 
torted picture of the City which the 
boy must have as he taps his way 
around it. But it strikes me that 
James Joyce is himself just as blind 
in visualizing and interpreting the 
beauties of his native land and the 
life of its people. That there is a 
genuine and compelling poetry 
there, Yeats and Russell and Synge 
and Lady Gregory, have proved by 
their lives and work. Certainly none 
of that beauty is to be found in the 
horrible phantasmagoria given us in 
Ulysses. They are not to be found 
in the life of Leopold Bloom wan- 
dering around in the City’s bordelli, 
thinking of his clandestine corre- 
spondence with Martha, or ruminat- 
ing upon the way his stomach turns 
at the sight of food: 


“His eyes unhungrily saw shelves 
of tins, sardines, gaudy lobster’s 
claws. All the odd things people 
pick up for food. Out of shells, peri- 
winkles with a pin, off trees, snails 
out of the ground the French eat, 
out of the sea with bait on a hook. 
Silly fish learn nothing in a thou- 
sand years. If you didn’t know 
risky putting anything into your 
mouth. Poisonous berries. Johnny 
Magories. Roundness you think 
good. Gaudy colour warns you. 
One fellow told another and so on. 
Try it on the dog first. Led on by 


the smell or the look. . . . Yes but 
what about oysters. Unsightly like 
a clot of phlegm. Filthy shells... .” 


Just as the author of Ulysses de- 
lights in repudiating his association 
with his own colleagues, so would 
he seem to delight in blaspheming 
many of the most sacred aspects of 
what should rightly be his own reli- 
gion. In A Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man, the autobiographical 
novel which precedes Ulysses, in its 
introduction to Stephen Dedalus, we 
read: “When the soul of a man is 
born in this country there are nets 
flung at it to hold it back from 
flight. You talk to me of national- 
ity, language, religion. I shall try 
to fly by those nets.” From religion, 
in particular, Mr. Joyce seems to 
have flown far indeed! Blasphemy 
and the most outrageous ribaldry 
both run riot through Ulysses. 

At the very beginning of the book, 
where Buck Mulligan and Dedalus 
are talking, the characters mocking- 
ly call each other “fearful” and 
“jejune jesuits.” They make mock 
Signs of the Cross in the air, blas- 
phemously chant Latin prayers, 
make fun of the distribution of the 
Host in Communion, and discuss 
the “racket” of the Sacrament of 
Penance. Joyce excels in parody 
and paraphrase; and to his own imi- 
tations of Malory, Bunyan, et al., he 
adds the most offensively profane 
paraphrase of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Who, may I ask, whatever his faith 
may be, can find himself other than 
most horribly shocked by such pain- 
ful experiences? Even Swift in the 
fourth book of Gulliver was not 
more venomously or profanely vul- 
gar than is Joyce. 

I do not know what is to be 
gained by dwelling at further length 
upon the profanations or the phys- 
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ical foulness of this book. I do 
think it important, however, to con- 
sider briefly the technical elements 
in which Joyce has become involved. 
His dialogue is fragmentary, breezy, 
brazen, and ebulliently vulgar; de- 
spite all this I still believe that the 
style suffers most from its general 
unintelligibility. No one can con- 
trovert the possible effectiveness of 
certain licenses which the writ- 
ers of the stream-of-consciousness 
school have taken with our lan- 
guage to suggest very often artistic 
undercurrents of feeling, emotional 
aura, or shadings of thought. 

But what are we to think of this 
attempt to liberate the modern novel 
from the trammeling influence of 
traditionalism? 


“God becomes man becomes fish 
becomes barnacle goose becomes 
featherbed mountain. Dead breaths 
I living breathe, tread dead dust, 
devour a urinous offal from all dead. 
Hauled stark over the gunwale he 
breathes upward the stench of his 
green grave, his leprous nosehole 
snoring to the sun.” 


And is this passage also to be reck- 
oned with as one of the stylistic ones 
shaping the prose of our century? 


“Woodshadows floated silently by 
through the morning peace from the 
stairhead seaward where he gazed. 
Inshore and further out the mirror 
of water whitened, spurned by light- 
shod hurrying feet. White breast 
of the dim sea. The twining 
stresses, two by two. A hand pluck- 
ing the harpstrings merging their 
twining cords. Wavewhite wedded 
words shimmering on the dim tide.” 


It might be opportune at this 
juncture to remark that the most in- 
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tolerable difficulty found in reading 
James Joyce is the result of his use 
of boring and inconsequential de- 
tail, and also his failure to observe 
the usual courtesy of helping his 
readers with such aids as quotation 
marks, logical paragraph structure, 
and the like. The last forty pages 
of Ulysses do not contain one single 
punctuation mark; and the whole 
book is so generally devoid of liter- 
ary landmarks intelligible to the un- 
derstanding, that one welcomes even 
the names of the Shakespeare plays 
that are mentioned or the historical 
characters introduced. 

We are told that Joyce learned 
the Norwegian language in order to 
read Ibsen in the original, and that 
he insists that people be willing to 
make something of the same effort 
to understand him. There are most 
certainly times when understanding 
James Joyce is tantamount to learn- 
ing a new language! What a verbal 
monstrosity this is: “An exquisite 
dulcet epithalame of most millifica- 
tive suadency for juveniles amatory 
whom the odoriferous flambeaus of 
the paranymphs have escorted to 
the quadrupedal proscenium of 
connubial communion.” What an 
egregiously pointless style is repre- 
sented by this: “From inexistence 
to existence he came to many and 
was as one received: existence with 
existence he was with any as any 
with any: from existence to nonex- 
istence gone he would be by all as 

/none perceived.” What added sug- 
gestion or subtle shading is given 
the particular incident in which 
Leopold Bloom cries out, “But to- 
morrow is a new day will be. Past 
was is today. What now is will 
then tomorrow as now was be past 
yester”? 

In those experiments of his which 

are supposed to have influenced our 
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modern fiction so profoundly, 
James Joyce employs some of the 
most hideously-hybrid products of 
language. Thus it becomes true 
that, even apart from the subject 
matter of Ulysses, the affectations 
of such a forced style make the nov- 
el repugnant. Let me note a few 
quotations, picked very much at 
random, to illustrate my point: 


“What, reduced to their simplest 
reciprocal form, were Bloom’s 
thoughts about Stephen’s thoughts 
about Bloom and about Bloom’s 
thoughts about Stephen’s thoughts 
about Bloom’s thoughts about Ste- 
phen?” 


“He wished that a tale of a deed 
should be told of a deed not by him 
should by him not be told.” 


“Sinbad the Sailor and Tinbad the 
Tailor and Jinbad the Jailer and 
Whinbad the Whaler and Ninbad 
the Nailer and Finbad the Failer 
and Binbad the Bailer and Pinbad 
the Pailer and Mindbad the Mailer 
and Hinbad the Hailer and Rinbad 
the Railer and Dinbad the Kailer 
and Vinbad the Quailer and Linbad 
the Yailer and Xinbad the Phthail- 
er.” 


It is perhaps in that scene in 
which Dedalus and Bloom have 
their talk out before going to bed, 
that we find the most boring details 
of the whole book. The endless, 
droning conversation of the two is 
reported in a mock serious tone sup- 
posed, if I understand it correctly, 
to be a sardonic parody of the lan- 
guage of law and medicine. Every 
thought that each character has is 
faithfully reported; every sensation, 
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no matter how stupid or insignifi- 
cant, is recorded. Long lists of ob- 
jects are repeated in every detail: a 
catalogue of Bloom’s library with 
each volume minutely described; a 
very accurate account of all of 
Bloom’s expenditures for the day; 
lists of furniture; complete descrip- 
tions of property, gardens, financial 
enterprises, etc. Some of the single 
descriptions cover as many as three 
pages! 

In what ways were the views of 
both sexes and speakers different? 
In what way the same? What did 
Bloom do at the kitchen stove? 
And when he turned on the faucet, 
did the water flow? What did 
Bloom admire in water? What took 
place in the kettle of water because 
of the fire under it? Why should 
one shave at night? What were on 
the shelves of Bloom’s kitchen 
dresser? What was in the first 
drawer of Bloom’s desk? Such are 
but a few of the questions which 
Joyce’s use of the stream-of-con- 
sciousness enables him to introduce 
in the latter part of his book. And 
the answer to each question usu- 
ally takes up from a half to a full 
page! 

Some very few of the further re- 
flections of Bloom will show just 
how ridiculously detailed this tech- 
nique can become: “Did I forget to 
write address on that letter like the 
postcard I sent to Flynn. And the 
day I went to Drimmie’s without 
necktie. Wrangle with Molly it was 
put me off. No, I remember. Richie 
Goulding. He’s another. Weighs on 
his mind. Funny my watch stopped 
at half past four. Dust. Shark liv- 
er oil they use to clean could do it 
myself. Save....” Mr. Bloom even 
spends some time wondering if fish 
ever get seasick! What an advan- 
tageous technique! And how our 
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American style is to benefit now 
that Ulysses may be published in 
America! 


Surely James Joyce is presuming 
a great deal if he really expects 
many persons to wade through this 
sort of thing! Or is the whole book 
a hoax, a little stuffing of the aucto- 
rial ballot-box? At all events, 
Joyce’s supposed “learning” fails to 
be impressive; and I can see no 
more excuse for the publication of 
Ulysses than for the permanent re- 
cording in the Library of Congress 
of all the scratches which children 
have made on their nursery wall- 
paper. 


DOORWAY OF EL NINO PERDIDO 


Is it not time that we look upon 
such books merely as freaks of erot- 
ic and crazed minds: that we dis- 
countenance those critics—a dozen 
or more—who try to keep in the 
swim of pseudo-sophistication by 
prating of the “monumental signifi- 
cance” of such books as Ulysses? 
James Joyce might as well have 
taken the sounds of a baby that is 
learning to talk, mixed in a few 
kindergarten sketches, the reports 
of some coal company, and the rec- 
ords of a city sewerage department 
—put them all together, and then 
asked us to riddle out the meaning. 
But why did he not throw the re- 
sults of his game away? 


DOORWAY OF EL NINO PERDIDO 
(Toledo Cathedral) 


By J. Corson MILLER 


HE sun drops golden myrrh on steel and stone, 
To bless the reverent steps of pilgrim-feet; 

The Door of Ghesu swings—the way is sweet 
That treads to Mary’s Shrine, where men atone. 
The morning’s precious gems of light are thrown 
On frescoed nob and panel—every pleat 
Carved gloriously in silken grains, to meet 
The center, where rich prayer-blooms are blown. 


Hail, Thou Immortal Spirit, Whom we trust! 
Spain’s pageantry of faith and zeal flames on; 
Alfonso’s shield that turned the Moors at dawn, 
Still warns the Infidel the Lord is just. 

Here hearts on fire hold not their love in pawn, 
Where Art survives for God, though men be dust. 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


O’NEILL AND HIS MIRACLE 


HEN a soul quickens, poetry is 
born. Whether he writes in 
the jargon of the forecastle or the 
stokehole, Eugene O’Neill has always 
been at heart a poet, writing only 
from the pressure of personal expe- 
rience. One may like or dislike his 
plays but they can never be dis- 
missed as trivial. We have had con- 
fidence in his present confession of 
faith because in all the shifting 
standards of a disturbed social or- 
der, he kept intact his sense of right 
and wrong. He has written of sin- 
ners but he has never condoned 
their sinning. He has painted sin 
in glaring pigments but he has nev- 
er glossed it with humor. There- 
fore it is not surprising that the 
Holy Ghost should guide him to the 
Cross. 

But what seems to be forgotten is 
that his miracle was first shown in 
Ah, Wilderness. Was it not a very 
surprising fact that the author of 
Desire Under the Elms should have 
crowned the American family com- 
edy with the beautiful and trusting 
domestic peace of that last curtain? 
That after the writhing analysis of 
egoism and passion in Strange In- 
terlude, the same man could have 
turned back the pages of life to the 
love of his father and mother? 
Days Without End must have al- 
ready been conceived in his brain 
before Ah, Wilderness was born. 
Lacking the struggle and searing 
symbolism of the drama of conver- 
sion, it seems to us as sincere a con- 


fession of faith. It requires sound 
courage to brave the suspicion of 
sentiment; it demands humility to 
illumine the commonplace with im- 
agination. 


THE Joyous SEason.—Christmas 
Eve on Beacon Hill in Boston! 
Candlelight shining through leaded 
panes; carols in the air. It is a good 
place to be on Christmas Eve and 
that is where Mr. Philip Barry has 
placed his Christmas play. A very 
lovely idea he has chosen in the 
bringing of faith and love back to a 
family who had lost their sense of 
values. The joy that lies in true re- 
ligion is the thought of the comedy 
in which Christina, the eldest Far- 
ley and a Mother Superior, em- 
bodies the common sense and char- 
ity and confidence that belong to 
one who walks hand in hand with 
God. The Farleys had been very 
different when she left them years 
before—a cheery, honest Irish fam- 
ily on their farm in the country who 
never thought of Christmas without 
their Midnight Mass. Their native 
ability had been their undoing. 
They raced to prosperity; hurdling 
social barriers; married the Social 
Register; forsook the farm for the 
North Shore and found themselves 
on Beacon Hill with a new accent 
and a lost faith. That is how Chris- 
tina finds them—arrogant, self- 
conscious and as dull as the house 
that was the outward sign of their 
Bostonianism. They had forgotten 
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that there was a Midnight Mass for 
Christmas. But the Irish Farleys 
were still there under the veneered 
exterior. Christina did not have to 
prick them very hard to find drops 
of red blood. In her twenty-four 
hours at home, she gives her sister 
back her faith in her marriage; 
breaks up the stolid social front and 
renews the spirit of youth in her 
elder brother. The joyous season 
blossoms in her presence. 

Written as a starring vehicle for 
Maude Adams, the figure of Chris- 
tina is the focus of attention. A bit 
of the old “Babbie” seems to twinkle 
through the lines. Miss Lilian Gish 
brings to the endearing Reverend 
Mother all the innate spirituality 
that is uniquely her own. She 
smiles but she never sparkles. As 
for the Farleys, Mr. Barry has made 
one error. He knows them so very 
well himself that he forgets we nev- 
er met them when they were en- 
gagingly gay. They are still pretty 
solemn when Christina goes. We do 
wish we could have driven out with 
them to their picnic on the farm, 
but all the same The Joyous Season 
leaves one with a lovely memory— 
not Mr. Barry’s best play but his 
bravest. We wonder if Catholics 
will support it?—At the Belasco. 


THE WIND AND THE Rain.— 


“When that I was and a little tiny 
boy, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the 
rain, 
A foolish thing was but a toy 
For the rain it raineth every day.” 
—Twelfth Night. 


Dr. Merton Hodge seems to have 
recaptured some of the casual 
charm that lurks in the sentiment 
and jolly mirth of Shakespeare’s 
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songs. From the delightful title, 
one would hardly guess that the 
scene is laid in a lodging house, al- 
though as the lodging house is in 
Edinburgh, the rainy part is inevi- 
table. Nor would one be apt to sup- 
pose that a drama whose only ten- 
sion was the struggle of a medical 
student to pass his exams would 
prove palatable material for six 
scenes and three acts. Yet pleasant 
young people are so agreeably com- 
panionable, and Frank Lawton, as 
Tritton, is such a very nice boy that 
one begins to share his enthusiasm 
for his mother who runs a smart 
antique shop in London, and to feel 
a thrill of pride when he wins his 
degree. Our Frank accomplishes 
this in four years but it takes the 
lesser characters five and even nine. 
We know that Dr. Tritton will go 
far. 

Like the hero of Men in White, 
Tritton has a fiancée who has no in- 
terest in his career, but the first 
night in Edinburgh Anne blows in 
with The Wind and the Rain—in a 
song book—and her love and faith 
carry him through to the M.D. The 
other students and Mrs. McFie pro- 
vide a rollicking background with 
plenty of beer. That and the very 
simple humanity of the writing ac- 
complish the rest. As Mrs. McFie, 
Mildred Natwick proves herself a 
character actress to be watched; as 
Anne, Rose Hobart is most attrac- 
tively sincere. Dr. Hodge’s artless 
comedy won London’s heart; it 
seems on the way to win New York. 
There is one great flaw to us, how- 
ever, in the play—one which keeps 
Shakespeare disparate from Dr. 
Hodge, for Shakespeare never sul- 
lied the fair fame of his heroines. 
We wish that the doctor had been 
more careful of his Anne.—At the 
Ritz. 
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Come or Ace.—Under his case- 
ment window, the boy is lying; the 
boy who won his place among the 
English poets by the high tragedy 
of his death though his songs were 
stillborn. When Death hails him 
out of the darkness in the play, 
Chatterton pleads for a reprieve. It 
was only because he was so very 
hungry that he drank the poison, he 
cries, he is too young to be punished 
for he is not yet come of age. Death 
yields. The boy may return to life 
till he is twenty-one, but while one 
wrestles with Eternity, Time still 
flows on. A century has had its 
turn while Death was speaking; it 
is to London of to-day that Chatter- 
ton comes back to live until he has 
known both suffering and love. For 
this imaginative theme, Miss Ciem- 
ence Dane has evolved a new dra- 
matic mode of spoken words with a 
musical accompaniment off stage. 
Sometimes the lines are sung, some- 
times repeated by the phrasing of 
the violins. The reprise of 


“Time flows on, 
Tide flows on,” 


is reéchoed through the action, and 
through the windows at the back 
the Thames is always visible. What 
seems to have had the most unfor- 
tunately disturbing influence, how- 
ever, upon the first night critics was 
the jingle riming of the text. This 
was adopted by Miss Dane as a char- 
acteristic expression of our age. 
Colloquial speech has become curi- 
ously clipped since the seventeenth 
century and the resonant amplitude 
of the Elizabethan pentameter is 
utterly foreign to the rhythm of 
modern life. “It is a Doggerel Age,” 
declares Miss Dane. It is doggerel 
she has employed. 

When the youthful Chatterton, 
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loaned to the living world by Death, 
falls in love with the Woman of 
dubious reputation, who lives by the 
Thames, both the Woman and the 
guests at her cocktail parties speak 
in a verse form that is evidently in- 
spired by their jazz. Had Miss 
Dane’s riming, however, been more 
irregular it would have escaped the 
jingle that fired so many trains of 
jokes in the reviews, about such 
lines as these: 


“Man: There’s no one about? 
“Woman: No, the servants are 
out.” 


Were it not for the smooth dic- 
tion of Miss Judith Anderson and 
Stephen Haggard—a nephew of 
Rider—the jingle would have been 
even more apparent. But in the 
general interest of Miss Dane’s ex- 
periment and the beauty of the mu- 
sical accompaniment, composed by 
Richard Addinsell who wrote the 
incidental music for Alice in Won- 
derland last winter; in the delight 
of the stage pictures and the fine 
quality of Miss Anderson’s work 
and Mr. Haggard’s; in the romantic 
theme, it seems unfair to overem- 
phasize the weaker points. The 
story becomes as jazzed as the 
verse; thoroughly disillusioned by 
the Woman, the Boy repudiates her 
to find that deep down in her heart, 
her love is better than the surface 
dross that has brought him so much 
pain. Having learned this, Death 
calls him again and he goes. 

Come of Age was produced with 
every trapping of beauty by Mr. 
Delos Chappell whose mines in the 
West, it is said, provide for Art. 
Mr. Chappell is generous in spirit as 
well, for having had his play 
mocked in the press, the press then 
challenged him to keep it open for 
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at least a month. This he has done. 
It remains now for the public to de- 
cide if they will adventure the new 
pathway to Romance as guided by 
Miss Dane.—At the Mazine Elliott. 


WEDNESDAY’s CHILD.—It seems a 
very modern problem as presented 
in this play and yet it goes all the 
way back to the Greek tragedians 
and the House of Atreus for surely 
Electra, with her shattered home 
and her divided loyalties, was 
Wednesday’s Child too. Love is a 
child’s lawful heritage. Germs may 
thrive on kisses but so do babies. 
It is now a scientific fact that in- 
fants have a better chance for life 
in a messy home than in the most 
correct of institutions. In this very 
piercing drama of a little boy, di- 
vorce is shown to us through his 
eyes. Itis a play that cried aloud to 
be written. We have been through 
all the struggles of her right to hap- 
piness and his right to happiness, 
but their child’s right to anything at 
all has been completely overlooked. 
Leopold Atlas has cast his play 
among very average people in an 
average family, but from the mo- 
ment that the curtain rises one is 
conscious that Bobby knows that 
something is wrong. His father, a 
traveling salesman, is quite hilari- 
ous over just getting home, but his 
mother isn’t nearly so overjoyed. 
The crisis is averted for that eve- 
ning, but it arrives one night out- 
side Bobby’s door. Bobby over- 
hears the whole quarrel. He runs 
half-dressed after his mother, when 
she leaves the house, fearful she 
may be hurrying to the river, but in- 
stead he finds her with her lover. 

In the divorce court a sympathet- 
ic Judge tries to adjust Bobby’s fu- 
ture by allotting him to his mother’s 
care for eight months of the year; 
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but Bobby’s loyalty to his father is a 
specter that no bribery of bicycles, 
etc., can lay. He only begins to be 
the old Bobby again when he gets 
back to his old home and can re- 
kindle the idealism that his mother 
has quenched. Then the really ago- 
nizing moment occurs. His father 
has found a new wife. At the end 
we see Bobby safely settled in the 
Military Academy that is the con- 
venient shelter for boys in Bobby’s 
plight. Both parents arrive the 
same Sunday with splendid gifts. 
The roommate nods sagely. The 
gifts will be more generous and the 
visits less frequent as times goes. 
“But what do we care? I guess we 
can get along all right. If only 
those darned chimes wouldn’t play 
that hymn about ‘going home.’ ” 
It would be hard to improve upon 
the Bobby of Frank Thomas. It is 
a play to be seen.—At the Longacre. 


No More Lapies.—It’s been done 
very often before but this time it 
happens to be smarter, more foolish 
and yet more human than usual. 
The scene is New York and South- 
ampton; the characters, a spoiled 
young couple who decide to risk 
marriage, and a spoiled but charm- 
ing oracle of worldly wisdom, the 
dowager, Mrs. Townsend. Mrs. 
Townsend, although she enjoys 
cigarettes and highballs, prefers the 
fashions of her youth when gowns 
were created by Worth and his 
compeers. Those that she wears 
come from the Ogden Goelet collec- 
tion and are palpably “the real 
thing,” but then so is Miss Lucile 
Watson who is the atmosphere, the 
wit and the charm of the comedy. 
For sound critical comment with 
the salt of philosophy and the sugar 
of grace, nothing can equal the old- 
er lady of mature and cosmopolitan 
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experience. But instead of the stac- 
cato exaggerations so often seen 
upon our stage, Miss Watson is full 
of delicate assurance; so complete 
was the illusion that at one point we 
felt ourselves wondering if we 
hadn’t met “Mrs. Townsend” at one 
of our aunt’s parties! That is how 
Mr. A. E. Thomas and Miss Watson 
breathe life into smart comedy. 

As for the rest of the play it cir- 
culates around the Commandment 
which some wag suggested Moses 
had made for the movies. Though 
Marcia Townsend and her newly- 
taken husband confess to small il- 
lusion about the estate of matri- 
mony, yet when Marcia is faced 
with Warren’s first infidelity, she 
finds that souls can be seared even 
in Southampton and plans punish- 
ment in a week-end party composed 
of the specters of her husband’s 
shameless past—a night club sing- 
er, an Earl, his American Countess 
and the Countess’s first husband. 
The result, though the _ recipe 
sounds stale, is extremely funny. 
Under the superficial gaiety, there is 
some real emotion. 

Melvyn Douglas, fresh from Hol- 
lywood, plays the husband; Rex 
O’Malley supplies some laughs; 
Ruth Weston tempers Marcia’s 
hardness with sincerity; the sets 
are in good taste and as we first 
said, Miss Lucile Watson plays no 
part but has created an authentic 
character.—At the Morosco. 


By Your Leave.—Security is a 
gift horse whose teeth had best not 
be examined. Henry Smith is a 
commuter who was quite content 
with his pretty wife and home be- 
fore Depression gave him too much 
time to think over his blessings. 
Then he decided that contentment 
was only a rut into which he had 
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floundered. With the extra $500.00 
still in the savings bank, he decrees 
that he and Ellen will take a week’s 
vacation away from home and each 
other and with no questions asked 
at the end of it. Though hurt at 
first that her Henry should plan a 
holiday away from her, Mrs. Smith 
gets a great deal out of $250.00. A 
smart hotel; plenty of “facials”; 
new dresses and a romantic idyl 
with the Scotch explorer whom 
Henry had brought out to Suburbia. 
She does come home in the end, 
but—. Henry, on the other hand, 
makes complete hash of it. After 
five nights of hard drinking at stag 
parties, a friend prescribes a more 
drastic dose of life and rings up a 
new firm called Lonesome Hearts, 
Inc. We confess that the scene that 
follows shocked us as much as it 
did Henry. Henry flees back to the 
suburbs. He awaits his wife impa- 
tiently but she refuses to leave town 
until her week is up. However, the 
curtain descends on Suburbia Felix. 

What, chiefly redeems By Your 
Leave is that Miss Dorothy Gish and 
Howard Lindsay are Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith. Miss Gish is very clever at 
combining sentiment and humor. 
Mr. Lindsay is not as agile as Ernest 
Truex with his comedy. But there 
is one Lindsay touch—Lindsay pro- 
duced She Loves Me Not—when 
Henry Smith, awaiting Lonesome 
Hearts, Inc., rings up the florist for 
plenty of flowers and opens the door 
to a bellboy with a pot of lilies !—At 
the Ethel Barrymore. 


Rosperta.— From the story by 
Alice Duer Miller, Jerome Kern has 
contributed to the current season 
his annual operetta, but Roberta is 
distinctly a retrogression from Mu- 
sic in the Air. The interpolation of 
“Smoke in Your Eyes,” very charm- 
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ingly sung by Tamara, has gone far 
to waft it to success, and so does the 
appearance of the redoubtable Fay 
Templeton whose years seem to 
drop off her as she sings. It is all 
about a dressmaking establishment 
which Tamara as a Russian refugee 
princess, inherits from Roberta 
which supplies an excuse for the 
show girls to wear all the creations 
the management can afford. Lyda 
Roberti, the daughter of a famous 
Polish clown, clowns her way gust- 
ily through the play, and the finale 
is that favorite rendezvous of musi- 
cal shows—a Café Russe. Tamara 
doffing her erstwhile quiet garb 
makes a triumphant entry in tiara 
and train, and to the cringing of 
her rival and the admiration of the 
chorus, she and the hero embrace.— 
At the New Amsterdam. 





ALL THE K1na’s Horses.—A very 
slight variation on the Zenda theme 
brings a very American young 
American to a Balkan kingdom as 
substitute for the ruler who wants 
a Parisian holiday. The complica- 
tions involve the Queen’s falling in 
love with the American, etc., etc.; 
and in keeping with the vintage of 
the plot, the jokes have long white 
beards. As the last vexation, Wal- 
ter Winchell is invoked. There is 
really only one excuse for the pro- 
duction and that is the heroine, 
Miss Nancy McCord, who not only 
has a voice that has graced the 
Philharmonic, but charm and good 
diction as well. When she appears 
as Queen, the Kingdom is not so 
mythical. May she soon have a 
worthier subject for her reign.—At 
the Shubert. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1933 


AH, WILDERNESS.—Eugene 
O’Neill’s first comedy, to which 
George M. Cohan has added the fin- 
est impersonation of his career as 
the father in this sympathetic yet 
very amusing picture of family life 
in the ’90’s. There is one ugly scene 
of the boy’s temptation, but the rest 
of the play has moments of rare 
tenderness and even sentiment. 
Very well acted.—At the Guild 
Theater. 


MEN IN WHiITE.—A unique 
glimpse into the life of a hospital 
interne and the struggle that every 
medical man must face between 
personal and professional claims 
upon his career. Alexander Kirk- 


land does a beautiful piece of work 
as the young doctor whose fiancée 


refuses to be sacrificed to his pro- 
fession. The climax is in the oper- 
ating room where great tensity is 
reached with hardly a spoken word. 
A powerful and vital play—with 
some rather rough talk by the stu- 
dents.—At the Broadhurst. 


December 


Her MAster’s Voice.—The most 
delightful comedy of the season due 
to the delicate shading of Clare 
Kummer’s amusing lines by such 
stanch players as Roland Young, 
Laura Hope Crews and Elizabeth 
Patterson. The story sounds like 
nothing in the retelling. It must 
be seen to be thoroughly appreci- 
ated.—At the Plymouth. 


As THOUSANDS CHEER.—A review 
with music by Irving Berlin which 
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follows the headlines of the news- 
paper which serves as the curtain. 
Besides skits on those in the public 
eye—the Hoovers, the Rockefellers, 
the Royal family of Great Britain, 
the Mdivanis and Gandhi—there is 
Marilyn Miller romping about with 
Mickey Mouse and all the Funnies, 
and a charming tableau vivant of 
the Easter Parade for the Roto- 
gravure Section. Clifton Webb does 
some very clever caricature work 
and so does Leslie Adams and Helen 
Broderick. Some of the dances are 
rather extreme, but it is a very clev- 
er and thoroughly sophisticated 
show.—At the Music Box. 


THE GREEN Bay Tree. —A tri- 
umph in production both from the 
standpoint of acting and the very 
perfect set of Robert Edmond Jones. 
It is an unusually well-written Eng- 
lish drama of the struggle of a 
young man to break away from the 
parasitic existence he has led with 
the zsthete Mr. Dulcimer. But the 
bonds of materialism when dis- 
guised in beauty are very strong and 
not even his fiancée,—a veterinary 
surgeon,—although she is charming 
can encompass his rescue. The un- 
pleasant implications of the London 
production have here been eliminat- 
ed and for those who enjoy finished 
acting and intelligent dialogue, it 
will not prove depressing.—At the 
Cort. 


THE Pursuit OF HAPPINESS.— 
“Bundling,” with all its question- 
able features, is the source and com- 
edy vein of this vehicle for the new 
young German actor, Tonio Selwart. 
He is a Hessian officer in the Revo- 
lution who deserts to the side of de- 
mocracy and liberty and “the pur- 
suit of happiness.” How he finds it 
bundling with the very attractive 


Peggy Conkling is the sum and sub- 
stance of the play.—At the Avon. 


January, 1934 


Mary or ScoTLanp.—The great 
play of the season with prose that 
rings in one’s ears; haunting pic- 
tures by Robert Edmond Jones; 
sound characterization and very 
sound playing by Helen Hayes, 
Philip Merivale and all the cast. It 
is the struggle between the two 
Queens, Mary and Elizabeth: the 
woman who is guided by her intui- 
tions without the danger of emo- 
tional bias—Elizabeth; and _ the 
woman whose heart must yield to 
passion—Mary. Maxwell Anderson 
has used historical events with suf- 
ficient accuracy to develop his 
theme and achieves an historical 
play of definite and fine construc- 
tion. Miss Hayes overcomes her 
small stature in her heroic picture 
of the unfortunate Mary—gay and 
gallant and loyal to the end. The 
crowds that go again and again to 
Mary attest the appreciation of New 
York to the Theater Guild for this 
rare performance.—At the Alvin. 


SHE Loves ME Not.—A romping 
farce of two Princeton students 
who seek to shelter a little night 
club dancer who is sought by the 
police as witness in a murder trial. 
The complications that ensue are 
very complicated but always very 
funny. If only the dancer’s cos- 
tume were a little more ample and 
a few remarks were eliminated it 
would offer amusement even to the 
clergy as the plot is entirely inno- 
cent. Its humor never transgresses 
the Commandments. It is a tri- 
umph for Howard Lindsay, the au- 
thor and director.—At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 
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Peace oN Eartu.— One of the 
most distinguished productions of 
the season by a new organization 
called the Theater Group who in- 
tend to offer plays of economic and 
sociological interest. This is frank- 
ly propaganda against war but so 
well written and constructed that 
unlike most propaganda themes, 
the play is intensely interesting and 
often highly exciting. The audience 
lend color to it as they are so vocif- 
erous in applause. Each night do- 
nations are left at the Box Office for 
seats for the unemployed. No one 
can find a more profitable method 
of spending $1.50 than for an or- 
chestra seat At the Civic Repertory. 


February 


Days WitHout Enp.—A great 
moment in the theater not only be- 
cause it is a Miracle Play by our 
leading American dramatist but be- 
cause it is so frankly a confession of 
O’Neill’s own conversion. The con- 
flict between the two natures of 
man is staged with terrific force by 
the shadowing of the hero always 
by a masked figure of his lower self. 
This sinister spirit breaks in upon 
his thoughts and even his speech 
saying the things which we so often 
desire not to say but find ourselves 
uttering. At last after a cruel 
struggle John Loving casts himself 
at the foot of the Cross. Loving is 
superbly acted by Earle Larimore. 
Ilka Chase is extremely good as the 
substance of his temptation and 
Robert Loraine is the kindly priest 
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who is Loving’s guardian. We can- 
not say that this is technically 
O’Neill’s greatest play, but it is a 
cry from his heart and it reaches 
the hearts of most of his audience. 
That is the test of a play.—At the 
Henry Miller. 


Bic HEARTED HERBERT.—We ad- 
mit it’s old-time American family 
farce, but this time it has a new 
twist at the end and it really is 
thoroughly funny. J. C. Nugent is 
the grouchy Herbert with his ex- 
ploited spittoon and crayon of his 
father and his slogan of a plain man 
and a plain family which is well 
drummed into him by his wife at 
the finish. The wife is played by 
Elisabeth Risdon who is new to this 
field but who brings great charm 
and sympathy to the part. Big 
Hearted Herbert is entirely and 
completely proper—and is a suc- 
cess.—At the Biltmore. 


Tornacco Roap.—A startling study 
of the Georgia “cracker” made dou- 
bly real by the astounding playing 
of Henry Hull as old Jeeter the de- 
graded remnant of fine frontier 
stock. The play has been produced 
and acted with complete under- 
standing of the situation; even the 
costumes are authentic and were 
imported from Georgia—after much 
disinfection. As a sociological chap- 
ter, it is important; as drama, it is 
tense; as actual life, it is appalling. 
Such conditions are a challenge to 
any civilized nation.—At the Forty- 
eighth Street. 














The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaitrH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





IRISH MUSIC 


HO first introduced music into 
Ireland, or when it was first 
brought there will forever remain a 
mystery. From out the mists of 
antiquity come echoes telling us of 
the high state of culture to which 
the Celts brought that art, that uni- 
versal language which appeals to 
the very soul of man and is the out- 
pouring of the heart in joy and sor- 
row, in defiance or despair, in jubi- 
lation for the living and in wailing 
for the dead. 

With a race possessing such a 
highly imaginative and emotional 
nature as the Irish, it must of neces- 
sity be their “first faculty,” as the 
Irish poet, Thomas Davis, aptly de- 
scribes it. In his splendid essay on 
Irish music, Davis thus continues: 


“No enemy speaks slightingly of 
Irish music and no friend need fear 
to boast of it. It is without a rival. 
Its antique war-tunes, such as those 
of O’Byrne, O’Donnell, MacAlistrum 
and Brian Boru, stream and crash 
upon the ear like the warriors of a 
hundred glens meeting; and you are 


borne with them to battle, and they 
and you charge and struggle amid 
cries and battle-axes and stinging 
arrows. Did ever a wail make 
man’s marrow quiver and fill his 
nostrils with the breath of the grave 
like the ululu of the North or the 
Wirrasthrue of Munster?” 


Centuries upon centuries must 
elapse before an art like music can 
be brought to perfection, or even to 
a high state of cultivation in a race 
which lived isolated from the rest 
of the world like the ancient Celts. 
When our earliest authentic annals, 
therefore, describe the wonderful 
poesy and musical art of the periods 
antedating Christianity by centuries, 
we must conclude that the early 
Irish were skilled in music for a 
thousand years at least before the 
coming of St. Patrick. Even before: 
the Christian era the bards were 
held in the highest esteem by the 
kings and the people of Ireland. 
The great system of law, which was 
complete in Ireland and adequate 
for every purpose hundreds of years 
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before Ethelbert, King of Kent, first 
compiled the few fragments of 
Saxon law into a code; and the sys- 
tems of medicine, poetry and music 
were, according to Keating, the his- 
torian, “set to music being poetical 
compositions.” Vallancy, an Eng- 
lish writer, tells us that the bards, 
specially selected from amongst no- 
ble youths of conspicuous stature 
and beauty, “had a distinctive dress 
of five colours, and wore a white 
mantle and a blue cap ornamented 
with a gold crescent.” The curricu- 
lum of an ollav or bard extended to 
twelve years or more, at the expira- 
tion of which time he was given the 
doctor’s cap, that is the barreud 
and the title of Ollav. 

Some of the early Irish chron- 
iclers wrote of musicians, who flour- 
ished more than a thousand years 
before the Christian era, and while 
we cannot get any tangible evidence 
to support their assertions so far as 
music and other arts are concerned, 
recent scientific investigations made 
by astronomers and geologists have 
proven their accounts of events such 
as eclipses and ancient settlements 
to be absolutely true. We must 
therefore give ear to their state- 
ments at least. In MacFirbis’s MS. 
Book of Genealogies we find men- 
tion of three great Tuatha de Da- 
naan musicians whose names are 
given. Several of our most ancient 
writers agree that the Milesian 
princes, Heremon and _ Heber, 
brought a celebrated poet and a 
harper with them to Ireland about 
the year 1000 8. c. Both wanted the 
harper and to settle the matter they 
drew lots. The musician, Onna 


Ceanfinn, fell to the lot of Heber, 
who settled in the southern portion 
of the island, and Heremon brought 
the poet, Cir Mac Cis, to his home in 
the North. 


It is an interesting fact 
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to note that Heber adopted the harp 
on a blue ground as his banner, and 
the insignia has remained until the 
present day as the national arms of 
Ireland in heraldry. The green 
banner with the golden harp is the 
arms of the province of Leinster 
where Heber once reigned as king. 
Passing over the ages which may 
be regarded as quasi-fabulous, we 
come to the close of the third cen- 
tury, when we are on fairly solid 
historical ground. At this early pe- 
riod the number of Irish minstrels 
was very great, and there is a record 
of nine different instruments being 
in use. There is scarcely any room 
for doubt that these pre-Christian 
musicians had a complete musical 
scale, which we know now as the 
Ogham, named, according to legend, 
after Ogma, the Apollo of the an- 
cient Irish, and an Ogham music 
tablature. There are many of these 
Ogham inscriptions on stone which 
date back into the third century and 
many are also extant which are un- 
doubtedly of much greater age. 
While the ancient musical and 
poetical inscriptions now in exist- 
ence are to be found only on stone, 
we know from the ancient chron- 
iclers that they were also inscribed 
on wood, polished horn and bone. 
The pupils of the pre-Christian mu- 
sic schools had their music staves; 
and O’Curry describes for us the 
headless staves of the bards, that is, 
squared staves used for walking 
when closed and for writing on 
when open in the shape of fans. 
The most important change in 
the musical system of Ireland was 
wrought by the monks who accom- 
panied St. Patrick in the year 432 
A.D. We are told by Archbishop 
Healy that St. Patrick “taught the 
sons of the bards to chant the 
Psalms of David and sing together 


























the sweet music of the Church’s 
hymns.” He adds: “They might 
keep their harps and sing the songs 
of Erin’s heroic youth, as in the 
days of old. But the great saint 
taught them how to tune their harps 
to loftier strains than those of the 
banquet hall or the battlemarch.” 
One of the most interesting facts 
connected with Irish music is that 
the existing ancient melodies of the 
country are founded on the tradi- 
tional airs of the Hebrews. The 
Biblical commentators all agree that 
the music of the Apostolic age was 
derived from the Jewish psalmody. 
The Apostles themselves “adapted” 
the psalm tunes of the Temple, but 
as the Hebrews had no musical no- 
tation, the Synagogal chants and 
melodies which must have been sim- 
ple, were handed down traditionally. 
For three hundred years the Chants 
of the early Christians were handed 
down to successive generations in 
this manner and the necessary sim- 
plicity prevented any attempt at an 
ornate service. This ecclesiastical 
music continued to improve until 
the reign of Theodosius, when St. 
Ambrose introduced his celebrated 
chant by adopting the eastern mode 
of singing into his church at Milan 
in 386 a.p. This practice was later 
on adopted by most of the congrega- 
tions of the world under the title of 
the Ambrosian Chant as we are in- 
formed by St. Augustine. The sys- 
tem of psalmody adopted from the 
Hebrews by St. Ambrose and by him 
applied to the existing Oriental 
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modes was that which was intro- 
duced into Ireland by St. Patrick 
and his ecclesiastics. Its superior- 
ity to the scales and modes then cur- 
rent among the Irish musicians was 
so apparent to the bards, that the 
latter at once seized upon it and 
tuned their instruments to the new 
scale. The spiritual nature of the 
Irish race was appealed to in the di- 
vine mysteries of the new faith and 
the weirdness of the old chants from 
the east made an impression upon 
them nothing could efface and 
which is evident in their older and 
more characteristic melodies. 

It is hardly necessary to enter 
further into this subject as suffi- 
cient examples have been adduced 
to show the remarkable coincidence 
of the Irish national melodies which 
have come down to us from past 
centuries with the early ecclesiasti- 
cal music and which embodies the 
musical modes of the East; and it 
may be concluded by the internal 
evidence afforded by this construc- 
tion and the peculiarly expressive 
character of the airs themselves, 
that the primitive simplicity and 
pathos of the church music, and the 
construction and the mode of tun- 
ing the harp, have been the prin- 
cipal causes of our music possess- 
ing so much originality and expres- 
sion, to which may also be added 
those other characteristic features 
which constitute the physiognomy 
of the country and give a national 
sentiment to the music. 

Davip FOoLey. 














“Anp THEY CRUCIFIED Him” 


MEN who have passed through su- 
preme experiences are drained of 
emotion. Words are poor things to 
describe what they felt, so they 
content themselves with reporting 
what they saw and what they 
heard. Thomas Herbert, who ac- 
companied his royal master, Charles 
I., to the scaffold, has left a record 
of those last hours as moving as it 
is simple. On the way to the scaf- 
fold Charles handed Herbert his 
watch, “which Mr. Herbert keeps 
accordingly.” Nothing more. What 
more is there to say? Is it really 
necessary to add that Herbert never 
looked at this watch without a 
poignant memory of the master he 
had loved so dearly, and served so 
faithfully? “Which Mr. Herbert 
keeps accordingly,” tells us all that 
we need to know. 

The iron objectivity of the Gos- 
pels is more impressive, for their 
theme is infinitely more tragic than 
the execution of a king. Read the 
story of the crucifixion and remem- 
ber that familiarity with the sub- 
ject inclines us to forget that it 
hurts to be crucified. How easily 
this record might have degenerated 
into sentimentalism. To quote only 
one incident, it must have been diffi- 
cult to resist the temptation to de- 
scribe what the mother of Jesus felt 
during those long hours when she 
watched the slow agony of her son. 
Yet how pitiably inadequate any 
words must be to express so terrible 
a grief. “Now there stood by the 


cross of Jesus his mother and his 
mother’s sister.” 


Nothing more, 
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and for nineteen centuries Chris- 
tians have been trying to find words 
to translate and art to represent 
what his mother and his mother’s 
sister felt. 

The engraver’s knife moves 
across the plate. A few sharp lines, 
and the picture has taken shape. 
No dry point burr softens the hard 
outline which emerges. 

“And they crucified him . . . and 
sitting down they watched him 
there... .1 thirst ...and straight- 
way one of them ran and took a 
sponge ... but when they came to 
Jesus, and saw that he was dead al- 
ready, they brake not his legs... .” 

Those who believe that religion 
should never degenerate into senti- 
mentalism or emotion into emo- 
tionalism will find support in this 
conviction in the bleak poignancy 
of the crucifixion story. 

That the Gospels are the work of 
eye-witnesses is indicated not only 
by the things which they record, but 
by the things which they do not re- 
cord. The Gospels are full of home- 
ly details which an eye-witness 
would have recorded, and are full 
of gaps which a fiction writer 
would have filled in. Read the most 
perfect short story in literature, the 
story of the woman taken in adul- 
tery. The great masters of the 
short story might have invented 
that sublime touch, “Jesus stooped 
down, and with his finger wrote on 
the ground,” but they would not 
have been content to leave us ig- 
norant of what Christ wrote. It is 
contrary to the canons of fiction to 
arouse the reader’s expectation 
without easing his curiosity. Had 
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Tolstoy invented this touch, Christ 
would have written something very 
telling in the dust, something very 
telling indeed, but nothing half so 
telling as the silence of St. John. 

Reticence is the keynote of the 
Gospels. The Evangelists record 
unadorned fact. They never point 
a moral or adorn the tale. They 
give us Christ’s word of condemna- 
tion, and leave it at that. “Ye ser- 
pents, ye generation of vipers, how 
can ye escape the damnation of 
hell?” Christ said that, and down 
it goes in the record, but St. Mark 
makes no comment. Deus locutus 
causa finita. Man need not endorse 
the verdict of God. 

They add no words to condemn 
when they record the betrayal, and 
no words to condone when they re- 
port the denial. Every word tells, 
but every word records a relevant 
fact. “He then having received the 
sop went immediately out: and it 
was night.” Twelve words enough 
to tell us what the twelve felt. The 
door opens. The shadowed figure 
shows up against the stars, and 
Judas passes out into the darkness. 
And it was night. 

They are no less reticent when 
they describe the denial. St. Mark 
is supposed to have written at St. 
Peter’s dictation (Petro narrante et 
illo scribente). He tells the story 
of the denial without wasting a 
word. The chapter ends with a 
verse as simple as it is tragic. “And 
the second time the cock crew. 
And Peter called to mind the word 
that Jesus said unto him, Before the 
cock crow twice thou shalt deny me 
thrice. And when he thought there- 
on, he wept.” 

He wept. That is all, and that is 
enough. 

It is possible that St. Peter’s de- 
fection was not unrelated to his 
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sudden attack on the Chief Priest’s 
servant. He had cut off Malchus’s 
ear, and escaped into the darkness. 
Only one person appeared to have 
guessed his identity, a servant of 
the High Priest and a kinsman of 
the luckless Malchus. He certainly 
had his suspicions. “Did not I see 
thee in the garden with him?” It 
was this question, according to St. 
John, which provoked Peter’s sec- 
ond denial. It was, perhaps, the 
presence of Malchus’s_ kinsman 
which was responsible for the first 
denial. If this be so, it is easy to 
understand St. Peter’s failure of 
nerve. A homicidal attack on the 
servant of the Chief Priest was an 
offence which was probably punish- 
able by death. St. Peter could hard- 
ly be expected to hand himself over 
to the officers of justice by confes- 
sion. This much might be urged in 
St. Peter’s defence, but not by St. 
Peter. 

The old Apostle dictates the story 
to St. Mark, and he neither defends 
nor reproaches himself. Why 
should he? Is it really necessary 
for him to insist that he should not 
have denied his master? Would 
anything be gained by a pen picture 
or a psychological analysis of his 
subsequent remorse? 

The fisherman who had followed 
Christ was not concerned with the 
impression which his story might 
produce on the reader. He did not 
measure life by the verdict of men. 
He was not therefore tempted either 
to explain his defection, or to im- 
press upon the reader the sincerity 
of his remorse. He who had fore- 
seen his weakness had also fore- 
seen his strength. He who had fore- 
told the denial had also foretold the 
cross outside the walls of Rome on 
which the chief of the Apostles was 
to reaffirm his faith. 
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“Jesus saith to Simon Peter, 
Verily, Verily, I say unto thee, 
When thou wast young, thou gird- 
est thyself, and walkest whither 
thou wouldest; but when thou shalt 
be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hands, and another shall gird thee, 
and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not. This spake he, signi- 
fying by what death he should glori- 
fy God.” 


—From Now I See, by Arnotp Lunn. 
York: Sheed & Ward, Inc. 


New 
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ANCIENT IRISH MEDICINE 


No wonder that the old Irish 
physicians acquired a _ reputation 
which spread even beyond Ireland 
and has come down to us as a tradi- 
tion of distinction in the history of 
medicine. The younger physicians 
were trained clinically, that is at the 
bedside—the only way that will 
make real physicians—and the old- 
er men were kept up to their best 
efforts by the presence of the young 
men near them. 

The famous Irish School of Medi- 
cine in the nineteenth century, the 
leaders of which were those ground- 
breaking clinicians Graves, Stokes, 
Corrigan, whose names are en- 
shrined in the history of medicine 
in the titles of specific diseases de- 
scribed by them, owed their prestige 
to the maintenance of customs of 


clinical observation perpetuated 
from ancient Irish habits in this re- 
gard.... 


At least one of the very old 
schools founded in Ireland, one that 
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in its time was a worthy contempo- 
rary of such schools for academic 
education as Clonmacnois, Clonard, 
Cashel, Portumna and Armagh, was 
a medical school. It was as famous 
for its non-medical teaching as for 
its courses in medicine. The Irish 
were firmly persuaded that a physi- 
cian should have a solid foundation 
of learning before he took up his 
medical studies. This medical 
school was founded by a physician 
of great eminence whose skill is 
celebrated in the early Irish annals. 
In spite of traditions which declare 
that physicians are likely to be 
pretty far away from sanctity, he is 
known in history as St. Bracan. 
He was the son of Fin Loga and a 
disciple of St. Finian at Clonard. In 
our time it has been said that 
“where there are three physicians 
there are two atheists.” That may 
be true for the rank and file of the 
profession but it is not true for the 
great representative scientific physi- 
cians. Some of our greatest medi- 
cal scientists have been deeply reli- 
gious men. In the old times in Ire- 
land this seems to have been true 
and so there is the tradition of the 
saintly Irish physician who founded 
the school of Tuaim Brecain near 
the present town of Belturbet in the 
County Cavan. The excellent medi- 
cal work done at this school se- 
cured for it a fame that has endured 
down the ages ever since. The tra- 
dition with regard to it seems thor- 
oughly authentic and well founded. 


—From The World’s Debt to the Irish, by 
James J. Watsu, M.D. Boston: The Stratford 
Co. 














Foreign Periodicals 


CATHOLICISM IN SPAIN 


SPAIN is weary of anti-social and 
anti-religious legislation; weary of 
persecution and repression; and re- 
jects the Socialist panacea in favour 
of the Christian programme of the 
Right parties, based on the Church’s 
social teaching as expressed in 
Papal Encyclicals. It rejects too the 
class war, social unrest, and civil 
strife, demanding from its rulers a 
sound policy of comprehension and 
justice instead of bigoted discrimi- 
nation against the majority of the 
nation, namely the Catholics. A sig- 
nificant fact is the almost total ex- 
tinction of several of the revolution- 
ary parties, and the great drop in 
Socialist representation from 114 to 
59 seats. 

It must be stressed that the ques- 
tion of the Constitutional régime 
was not a major electoral issue, and 
that the triumph of the Right in no 
way implies a monarchist restora- 
tion. Actually, “Accién Popular 
Agraria,” the largest party in the 
Cortes (115 deputies), under the 
able leadership of the young and 
energetic Gil Robles, a former uni- 
versity professor, and the present 
arbiter of Spanish politics, has, with 
a few dissensions, proclaimed its 
acceptance of the republican form 
of government, a declaration which 
has done much to clear the air. Full 
assumption of the reins of office is 
deemed inopportune at the present 
moment by the party executive, so 
the formation of a Radical Govern- 
ment under the leadership of the 
veteran Republican, Lerroux, has 
been faciliated, but naturally it will 


have to rely on Right support which 
has been promised, provided a mini- 
mum programme to which the Cath- 
olics are pledged is carried out. 
Consequently the Radicals are likely 
to steer a middle course, avoiding 
the Scylla of extremism and the 
Charybdis of what is labelled as re- 
action. The heterogeneous nature 
of the new Cortes, including as it 
does, Fascists, Monarchists, Social- 
ists, Republicans, Catholics and 
Basque and Catalan nationalists, in- 
dicates a lively future for the Gov- 
ernment. 

First among its tasks will be the 
presentation of a budget, which, by 
vigorous pruning of excessive ex- 
penditure, will help to establish the 
country’s finances on a sound basis. 
Attention will have to be paid to the 
unemployment problem, a compara- 
tively new phenomenon in Spain 
where the 400,000 workless have 
sprung into being since the estab- 
lishment of the Republic. In both 
these matters, as also in the mainte- 
nance of public order, so vital in an 
effervescent country such as Spain, 
the support of Gil Robles is assured. 
Revision of previous legislation and 
the granting of a general amnesty to 
political prisoners are thorny prob- 
lems which may lead to conflict. 
Constitutional revision is as yet out 
of the question, but speedy amend- 
ment of the harsher religious laws 
is already taking place. Country 
clergy will this year receive two- 
thirds of their stipends, and the sub- 
stitution of lay for religious teach- 
ing has been indefinitely postponed. 
All the sectarian measures, while re- 
maining on the statute book, will be 
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interpreted with the widest possible 
latitude. So for the time being 
Catholics have secured a breathing 
space for further consolidation, 
which is likely to be of considerable 
duration unless unforseen circum- 
stances suddenly arise. 

Catholicism in Spain, heartened 
by its overwhelming recovery, has 
set to work reorganizing so that 
never again will it be lulled into a 
false sense of security as was the 
case in 1931. A lead was given by 
the new Primate, Dr. Isidro Goma, 
a resolute champion of Catholic 
Action, who has been loyally sec- 
onded by the hierarchy. Sefior 
Angel Herrera, (ex-director of El 
Debate), the present leader and or- 
ganizer of Catholic Action, is more 
than anyone responsible for the 
Catholic revival. The formation of 
Catholic Unions, holding of Social 
Weeks, establishment of new edi- 
torial ventures, and the organization 
of parochial groups, are all the re- 
sult of his efforts; nor must the 
splendid work of the Catholic Press, 
ably led by Spain’s most popular 
daily, El Debate, which, by its 
propagation of Papal Encyclicals 
and religious works, serves much 
the same purpose as the Catholic 
Truth Society in this country, be 
forgotten. 

Thus it is clear that Catholicism 
does not mean to forget the lessons 
of the past. A destructive and revo- 
lutionary period has given way to 
one of counter-revolution, whose 
work it will be to sweep away much 
of the old, while building in its place 
something of permanent value. De 
Maistre once wrote that the counter- 
revolution ought not to be a mere 
contrary revolution, but the con- 
trary of the revolution. The times 
ery out for a constructive policy, 
founded on solid Christian princi- 
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ples of social justice, as condemna- 
tory of the egoisms of the master as 
of the excesses of the servant, des- 
tined to secure the true redemption 
of the proletariat, not the Utopian 
one of the Socialist, but that re- 
demption proclaimed by the Su- 
preme Pontiffs. Only then can 
Spain hope for an epoch of peace 
and prosperity which the people so 
desire. A good deal of the Christian 
spirit in sociology, in civic affairs, 
and in politics, becomes imperative. 
There can be no turning back, for 
society has now reached a crisis in 
which it either evolves or perishes 
irrevocably. The example of Rus- 
sia, an essentially agricultural coun- 
try with a deeply religious people 
before the revolution, is too patent. 
Catholics must observe the Church’s 
social precepts. 

Gil Robles’s recent declarations of 
policy are reassuring. The negoti- 
ation of a Concordat with the Holy 
See stands in the forefront of his 
programme and already mention of 
the names of possible ambassadors 
to the Vatican are on men’s lips. 
The repeal of divorce legislation is 
to be urged on, and the modification 
of the agrarian and social laws. 
However, the pressing necessity of 
agrarian reform is recognized, so 
that the bill will be amended but not 
destroyed. His party favours the 
economic separation of Church and 
State, as do many Spanish Catholics, 
but the signing of a Concordat 
would leave the parties to negotiate 
a modus vivendi for themselves. 
The official attitude of the Church 
is not too clear on this point. Dur- 
ing the recent anarcho-syndicalist 
outbreak, the whole-hearted support 
given by the Catholic parties to the 
Government’s measures has helped 
to dispel the suspicion with which 
many regarded these new-comers to 

















the Cortes. Now that the Govern- 
ment is firmly in the saddle, the 
prospects for a period of stability 
are enhanced. 

What of the Church herself? 
Above all she desires peace; and 
not, as her enemies repeatedly de- 
clare, domination or favoured treat- 
ment, but only that liberty for her 
spiritual work which is at present 
denied her. State neutrality in mat- 
ters of religion should not imply a 
persecution of Catholicism. Again, 
forms of government are imma- 
terial to her, for her religious teach- 
ing excludes no régime nor does it 
constitute a danger to the estab- 
lished State system. The Masonic 
legislation, she considers, was a seri- 
ous attack on the traditional Faith 
of the nation and had to be opposed 
by every legal means. If Republi- 
can authorities wished to construe a 
condemnation of anti-religious 
legislation as an attack on the 
régime, they were free to do so, but 
quite unjustifiably in her opinion. 
No earthly power has the right to 
fetter her with unjust and oppres- 
sive legislation, for her commission 
is from the same source as that 
which gives authority to the State, 
God Himself. 


—Ramo6n_ SItva, 
February. 


in The Month (London), 


ip, 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 


It is not open to us to deny, even 
if we wished to do so, that there are 
many evils and abuses in the social 
order. They have been pilloried by 
the Popes time after time. ... [but] 
it is useless and an offence against 
truth to meet Communism by the 
assertion that all is well under the 
present régime of Capitalism. We 
probably know of many in all 
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classes who desire nothing more 
than to guide their lives by Chris- 
tian principles; but the difficulty is 
that even such as these too often 
find themselves so enmeshed in the 
web of modern industrialism that 
they can see no choice between eco- 
nomic ruin and conformity to pre- 
vailing standards; and so reluc- 
tantly acquiesce in what they ac- 
knowledge to be wrong. 

Yet, if we are to meet the Com- 
munist attack effectively, we must 
do more than lament the evils which 
we recognize. We must set our- 
selves to the task to which the Pope 
has called us, the task of recon- 
structing and perfecting the social 
order. And it is here that the Com- 
munist is superficially in a stronger 
position to appeal to the public than 
we are. His remedy is clear-cut and 
definite; the destruction of Capital- 
ism root and branch by violent revo- 
lution. As Catholics, we are preju- 
diced against this remedy. As men 
of common sense we can see that a 
régime like Capitalism, which is not 
bad in itself, though deformed by 
various abuses, is best reformed 
from within. It is precisely here 
that the difficulties commence. Two 
things, at least, are _ essential; 
knowledge of Catholic social princi- 
ples and of social and economic 
facts, and the will to reform abuses. 
The motives for the latter are over- 
whelmingly strong; the call of the 
Popes, the example of non-Catholic 
reformers, zeal for the Kingdom of 
Christ, even fear of what will come 
about if they are not reformed. The 
knowledge of Catholic principles is 
easily gained. But the knowledge 
of the actual working of our eco- 
nomic machinery is less accessible. 
How are prices fixed? How are di- 
rectors appointed? What is the 
exact power of finance, national and 
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international, and how is it exer- 
cised? How much is taken out of 
the product of industry by people 
who are not really entitled to it, or 
at any rate not entitled to as much 
as they get? 

If we are to be able to apply Cath- 
olic social principles, we should 
know the answers to these ques- 
tions and to many others; answers 
which cannot always be found in 
textbooks of economics, and on 
which even expert economists differ. 
It is here that a wide field of social 
apostolate lies open to educated 
Catholics, and especially to those 
who are engaged in modern indus- 
try, commerce and finance. And 
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this is in addition to the social apos- 
tolate of urging Catholic social prin- 
ciples in whatever circles one 
moves. “The apostles of the indus- 
trial and commercial world should 
themselves be employers and mer- 
chants” (Quadragesimo Anno). 
And our aim must be to secure to 
all classes their fair share of the 
world’s wealth, and thus to estab- 
lish social peace based on social jus- 
tice and fraternal goodwill. The 
penalty for neglecting to do this, as 
Pius XI warns the world, will be the 
triumph of revolutionary Com- 
munism. 


—Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J., in The Clergy Re- 
view (London), January. 




















CaTHOLIC VICE-CHANCELLOR SPEAKS 
FoR GERMANY 


VicE-CHANCELLOR FRANZ VON Pa- 
PEN, who carried on most of the ne- 
gotiations with the Vatican leading 
to the adoption of a Concordat, 
made a speech to the Association of 
Catholic Germans in Upper Silesia, 
recently reported here, in which he 
stated the conviction that the diffi- 
culties still remaining to be settled 
in the application of the Concordat 
could be solved in a spirit of mutual 
conciliation. He put special em- 
phasis on the necessity of bringing 
about “peace between State and 
Church which gives each its rights.” 
He agreed fully that the Church 
could never forsake her right to at- 
tend to the spiritual needs of the 
younger generation, but, he went 
on, she ought not to require special 
sport and youth associations for this 
purpose. Probably, he said, these 
latter activities could be reserved 
to the State while the Church could 
concentrate on the religious task. 

Von Papen pointed out that it is 
the Government’s best intention to 
recognize the Christian faith as the 
foundation of the State, and he took 
a definite stand against the tend- 
encies apparent in some groups to 
establish a “Nordic Germanic 
Church.” 

More recently, the Catholic atti- 
tude on these tendencies was clear- 
ly expressed when the Church 
placed the works of Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg on the Index. Rosenberg 
is a Russian who acquired German 
citizenship in 1923. He is a violent 
anti-Semite. He is the “philosophic 
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dictator” for the Reich, a close asso- 
ciate of Hitler’s, and his duty is to 
supervise the spiritual and philo- 
sophic training of all organizations 
taken over by the Nazi party. He is 
anti-Christian as well as anti-Sem- 
ite and he leads in the pagan Teu- 
tonic faith movement. With this 
man directing, it is difficult to see 
how Catholics in the athletic and 
youth organizations will preserve 
their faith, if these are absorbed in- 
to the Hitler Youth Organization. 
All the problems regarding the ap- 
plication of the Concordat have not 
yet been solved. 





SociAList REVOLT IN AUSTRIA 


DISTRESSING news continues to 
come from Austria as these notes 
go to press. Quite suddenly on 
February 12th, severe rioting broke 
out in several parts of Austria, be- 
ginning at Linz. Several were killed 
and many wounded. The Socialists 
of Linz then proclaimed a general 
strike. When news reached Vienna 
the Socialists, who had control of 
the city government there, an- 
nounced a nation-wide strike. 
The Government answered by out- 
lawing the Socialist Party and de- 
claring martial law. Government 
troops took possession of the city 
hall where all the officeholders for 
years have been Socialists. The 
Burgomaster and his chief depart- 
ment heads were arrested. Fight- 
ing became general throughout the 
city. All newspaper reports indi- 
cated that the Government troops 
were everywhere successful. 
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The other nations of Europe, es- 
pecially Italy, France and England, 
are closely following events in Aus- 
tria, not only this recent uprising, 
but more particularly, the probable 
outcome of the Nazi propaganda in 
that country. How serious the situ- 
ation is felt to be for the rest of 
Europe was indicated by the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in France, Henry 
Berenger, who proposed, unofficial- 
ly, an international army of troops 
from France, England and Italy, to 
protect Vienna. He predicted the 
beginning of a war in Europe and 
the end of the League of Nations, if 
Dr. Dollfuss lost control. This sug- 
gestion was not acted upon, but the 
Capitals of the three nations all real- 
ize that the independence of Austria 
was guaranteed by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and they all fear the re- 
sult if the Nazi Government should 
gain control of Vienna. 


- 
ee 





AMERICAN BisHops NAMED ON HOLy 
FATHER’S ANNIVERSARY 


Tue twelfth anniversary of the 
coronation of Pope Pius XI. oc- 
curred on February 12th, and on 
that day His Holiness appointed 
four American Bishops, three to va- 
cant dioceses and one a titular Bish- 
op. The Very Rev. Moses E. Kiley, 
spiritual director of the North Amer- 
ican College in Rome, has been ap- 
pointed Bishop of Trenton, N. J., 
succeeding Bishop McMahon who 
died over a year ago. Msgr. Kiley 
was born in Nova Scotia but passed 
his youth in Massachusetts. He was 
ordained for the Archdiocese of 
Chicago and for ten years was su- 
pervisor of Catholic Charities there. 
Since 1926 he has been at the North 
American College. 
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The Diocese of Providence, R. I., 
has been vacant only a few months, 
since the death of the Very Rev. 
William A. Hickey, D.D. Msgr. 
Francis P. Keough, Vice-Chancellor 
of Hartford, Conn., and director of 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, has been named for the 
Rhode Island diocese, as the fourth 
Bishop of Providence. Amarillo, 
Texas, was erected as a diocese by 
the present Pope in 1926, and the 
Most Rev. Rudolph A. Gerken, D.D., 
was its first Bishop until he was re- 
cently elevated to the Archbishop- 
ric of Santa Fé, N. Mex. Msgr. 
Robert Emmet Lucey, pastor of St. 
Anthony’s Church in Long Beach, 
Calif., is to go to Amarillo. Finally, 
Msgr. William D. O’Brien, LL.D., 
President of the Catholic Church 
Extension Society, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, has been appointed 
Titular Bishop of Calinda, and an 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. 

Ad Multos Annos to all these new 
members of our American _hier- 
archy. 


-— 
> 





DEATH OF PAULIST MISSIONARY 


TWENTY-SEVEN years as a mis- 
sionary was the great life work of 
the Rev. David W. Kennedy, of the 
Paulist Fathers, who died on 
January 18, 1934. Father Ken- 
nedy had been a choir-boy in the 
Paulist Church in New York, and 
after receiving his college education 
at St. Francis Xavier’s in this city, 
he entered the Paulist Seminary in 
Washington, D. C., and was or- 
dained in 1898. A year later he was 
appointed to missionary work and 
it is estimated that in the following 
twenty-seven years he gave over 
350 missions, covering most of the 
dioceses in the United States and 

















many places in Canada, preaching 
to Catholics and to non-Catholics. 
Five years ago his health broke and 
he was permitted to accept a chap- 
laincy to the Sisters of St. Joseph 
in Englewood, N. J., not far from 
New York. He retained this post 
till his final illness. Father Ken- 
nedy was buried in the crypt of the 
Paulist Church in New York. At 
the Solemn Funeral Mass the ser- 
mon was preached by his life-long 
friend, the Rev. Bertrand L. Con- 
way, C.S.P. 

May the apostolic soul of this de- 
voted missionary rest in peace! 


-— 
— 





AMERICAN RECTOR OF ROMAN 
GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY 


For the first time, the Holy Fa- 
ther personally has chosen the Rec- 
tor of the Gregorian University in 
Rome, and he selected an American 
Jesuit, the Very Rev. Vincent A. 
McCormick, S.J. The University 
was founded nearly four hundred 
years ago, by St. Ignatius. Associ- 
ated with the University are the 
Biblical and Oriental Institutes, and 
thus combined, the students num- 
ber over twenty-one hundred. 
Nearly sixty nations are repre- 
sented. 

Father McCormick was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1886, was or- 
dained a priest of the Society of 
Jesus in 1916, and in 1921 he ob- 
tained a doctorate from the Grego- 
rian University. A distinct honor 
has been conferred on this country 
in his appointment as Rector of the 
only ecclesiastical University in 
Rome. By the terms of the Lateran 
Treaty Pope Pius XI. secured for 
the Gregorian special privileges of 
quasi-extraterritoriality as proper- 
ty of the Holy See. 
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Two RELIGIOUS FOUNDRESSES 
CANONIZED 


THE announcement of the canoni- 
zation in January of St. Joan Antida 
Thouret, foundress of the Sisters of 
Charity, caused some confusion in 
the minds of many who forgot that 
the name of the Community so well 
known in this country is Daughters 
of Charity, the canonization of 
whose foundress, Louise de Maril- 
lac, is scheduled for March 11th. 
The two Societies were closely asso- 
ciated historically as St. Joan began 
her religious life with the Daughters 
of Charity, and the works of the two 
Communities are very similar. 

Joan Thouret was born in a vil- 
lage near Besancon in the eastern 
part of France in 1765, and at the 
age of twenty-two entered the 
Daughters of Charity, but two years 
later the French Revolution scat- 
tered the Community. After work- 
ing with a few companions in her 
native village and at Friburg in 
Switzerland, Mile. Thouret was in- 
vited by the Vicar General of Besan- 
con to make an establishment of the 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul in 
that city. For a few years there 
were difficulties with the Govern- 
ment, but the Concordat of 1801 be- 
tween Pope Pius VII. and Napoleon 
made it possible for the Sisters of 
Charity to become firmly estab- 
lished and to begin spreading. A 
third institute came into existence 
through the wish of the Archbishop 
of Besancon to keep the Sisters 
within his jurisdiction to the orig- 
inal purpose of the foundation in- 
stead of developing other activities. 
St. Joan Thouret passed the last 
years of her life in Naples and died 
there on August 24, 1826. 

Blessed Louise de Marillac who 
will be canonized this month, friend 
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of St. Francis de Sales and of St. 
Vincent de Paul, was born in Paris 
in 1591. She married Antoine le 
Gras but after the death of her hus- 
band resumed her maiden name, 
according to the custom of the time, 
and in 1629 began her life work with 
the Association of the Ladies of 
Charity, from which developed the 
Daughters of Charity in 1634. 
Louise de Marillac died in 1660. 
Mother Seton’s Community at Em- 
mitsburg, Md., received a copy of 
the Rules of this Institute nearly 
two centuries later, and with some 
modification, these were adopted 
for use by the Emmitsburg Com- 
munity. 


<i 
oe 





DEATH OF Lorp HALIFAX 


Tue ninety-four-year-old Angli- 
can leader, Lord Halifax, died in 
England in the middle of January. 
For many years he had worked to 
bring about a corporate reunion be- 
tween his Church and the Catholic 
Church,—an impossible task. He 
became President of the English 
Church Union in 1869 and began his 
labors to Catholicize the Church of 
England. The declaration of Pope 
Leo XIII. that Anglican Orders were 
invalid, and the failure of the so- 
called Malines Conversations in 
1925, did not turn him from his 
purpose. 

Archbishop Williams of Birming- 
ham was reported in the London 
Universe as saying in a public ad- 
dress: “He [Lord Halifax] was not 
one of us, but fér many years of 
his life he worked hard and con- 
scientiously for ‘reunion’ between 
the Church of England and the 
Catholic Church, and through him I 
think it is perfectly certain that 
many have found their way into 
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the Catholic Church. No one can 
help feeling a great respect for his 
memory and an admiration for his 
sincerity.” The Archbishop sent a 
note to his son, Lord Irwin, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, for- 
merly Viceroy of India, expressing 
the sympathy of himself and of the 
Catholic Reunion, the society he 
was addressing. 

The London Catholic Times, in 
an editorial comment, whose senti- 
ments we fully share, said: “Lord 
Halifax’s career was a remarkable 
example of devotion to one great 
cause. .. . To the end he hoped, 
and worked, and prayed for the ful- 
fillment of his ideal. We had to 
stand by powerless to help, because 
convinced he was working on the 
wrong lines. We should, however, 
be lacking in charity and true Chris- 
tian feeling if we did not say how 
much we regarded the man and the 
ideal of Christian unity for which 
he worked. . . . May God bring this 
servant of His to a place of refresh- 
ment, light and peace.” 


- 
—_— 





TRAGIC DEATH OF KING OF THE 
BELGIANS 


An enthusiastic mountain climb- 
er, King Albert I. of Belgium met 
his death February 17th, while 
climbing alone among the jagged 
rocks at Marche des Dames near 
Namur, on the River Meuse. Only 
a few weeks before the region had 
been set aside as a national park; 
this was probably the reason for the 
King’s visit. He drove to the rocks 
accompanied only by a valet; he left 
the valet and began to climb alone. 
When hours passed and the King 
did not return, a search was insti- 
tuted, but it was two o’clock Sun- 
day morning before his body was 
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found in a crevasse at the foot of a 
great rock. 

King Albert was fifty-nine years 
of age and he met his death on the 
anniversary of his accession to the 
throne. He succeeded his uncle, 
King Leopold IL, in 1909. Nine 
years before, as the Count of Flan- 
ders, he had married the Duchess 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Duke of 
Bavaria. There are three children, 
the eldest of whom, Crown Prince 
Leopold, succeeds to the throne. He 
took the oath of adherence to the 
Belgian Constitution on February 
23d, and thus was recognized as 
King Leopold III. 

King Albert won world-wide re- 
nown for heroism when he opposed 
the German invasion of his neutral 
country in 1914, taking active com- 
mand of his troops. After the War 
he visited this country with his 
Queen and he was the first reigning 
monarch to visit our Congress, 
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where he was proclaimed “the hero 
of the whole world.” When the 
news of the King’s death reached 
the Vatican, His Holiness sent a 
telegram to Queen Elizabeth, say- 
ing: “We personally participate in 
the grave sorrow which has come 
upon you and send our warmest 
words of condolence. 

“We are profoundly shocked by 
the painful news which has wound- 
ed Your Majesty’s heart and 
plunged the royal family, the gov- 
ernment and the citizens of that no- 
ble nation into mourning. 

“We present you our most heart- 
felt condolences and implore from 
the very good God the peace of the 
just for the soul of so loved and 
worthy a sovereign, and ask the 
grace of celestial comfort for Your 
Majesty, the royal family, and the 
entire nation so grievously tried.” 

May the heroic soul of this truly 
Catholic King rest in peace! 











Once again as in the August, 
1933, issue, DAN W. GILBERT at- 
tacks a problem of vital importance 
to all serious-minded men and 
women. “The Modern Assault on 
Christian Morality,” says Mr. Gil- 
bert, is essentially a revolt of the 
intellect rather than the flesh as in 
former times, and is just that much 
more deadly. Mr. Gilbert’s book, 
Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges, 
has been published recently, — we 
will review it in the near future. 


AGNeEs REPPLIER’s “Elusive Lady 
of Maryland” proved too elusive to 
be the subject of the biography Miss 
Repplier’s publishers wanted her to 
write, so she wrote for them Juni- 
pero Serra instead and gave us the 
result of her preparatory research 
into the life of Margaret Brent. 
Needless to say we are always glad 
of anything from Miss Repplier’s 
pen, which seems to lose none of its 
freshness and vigor with the ad- 
vancing years. 


A GrapuATE of the University of 
Ireland, a teacher by profession and 
a resident of Dublin, Jonn Des- 
MOND SHERIDAN (“The Raid”) made 
his bow to THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
readers as a poet in our June, 1932, 
number. He writes for many peri- 
odicals; Irish, English and Amer- 
ican. 


Lest prospective readers be de- 
terred by the somewhat academic 
tone of Victor E. Cappa’s “What 
about the Constitution?” we hasten 
to assure them that its substantial 
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goodness will more than repay any 
effort on their part. This is Dr. 
Cappa’s first appearance in our 
pages and he is to be read with def- 
erence as a specialist in constitu- 
tional and international law, Spe- 
cial Lecturer on Trusts at the School 
of Business Administration of Co- 
lumbia University and a frequent 
contributor on legal subjects to the 
Yale Law Journal, the Tax Maga- 
zine, etc. He holds degrees from 
Leland Stanford University and 
from the University of Paris, is a 
member of the California and New 
York bars, and at present makes his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHEN we published WILLIAM 
JOHN TuCKER’s “What Is Poetry, 
and Why?” in December, 1929, we 
intimated that we should like to see 
a similar article on prose,—and here 
it is, “The Glory of English Prose.” 
Dr. Tucker’s College Shakespeare, 
which appeared in 1932, is meeting 
the success it deserves and has been 
adopted by several colleges and uni- 
versities. 


WEEks spent delving into dusty 
old colonial records gave RuTH 
KATHERINE Byrns the documenta- 
tion necessary for her article “Re- 
ligious Tolerance in Colonial Mary- 
land,” particularly timely now 
when we are celebrating the three 
hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of that colony. Miss 
Byrns is connected with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin from which 
she holds her M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees. 























Carro“y K. MICHENER (“Swaying 
Willow.” Part II.) by way of war 
and massacre brings to a peaceful 
ending his story begun last month. 


“LiturGy oR Po.itics?” intro- 
duces to our readers Rev. W. Mr- 
CHAEL Ducey, O.S.B., a member of 
the Community of St. Anselm’s Pri- 
ory, Washington, D. C. In 1932 he 
was awarded the Penfield scholar- 
ship by the Catholic University of 
America for research abroad in the 
school of liturgy, and is at present 
studying at the Liturgical Academy 
of Maria Laach under the renowned 
Abbot Ildephonse Herwegen, O.S.B. 
Though new to our pages, Father 
Ducey has written much for our 
American Catholic magazines and 
has an established reputation in the 
liturgical and mystical fields. 


It is JoHN Nisp’s (“False Wit- 
ness Against Neighbor Nations”) 
belief that patriotic nationalism 
though endorsed by many Catholic 
ecclesiastics is morally disastrous 
and forms no part in the predes- 
tined scheme of Christianity. He 
has thought and written much on 
the subject and after the War 
founded a Peace League, too inter- 
national, however, to survive in the 
prevailing political atmosphere. Mr. 
Nibb writes from London. He is the 
author of Christ and International- 
ism, Man the Madman, and of nu- 
merous magazine articles. 
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Proressor CAMILLE McCOoLeE will 
be remembered for his skillful 
demolition in our pages of many 
false literary gods. His “Ulysses” 
demolishes yet another,—we recom- 
mend it to our gullible young intel- 
ligentsia. Professor McCole has in 
preparation a valuable work of lit- 
erary criticism which we hope to 
see in print soon. He is Associate 
Professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame and Special Lec- 
turer in Creative Writing at St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame. 


Or our seven poets this month, 
five, Liam P. Crancy (“Hills 0’ 
Clare”), KATHLEEN O’NEILL-BAILEY 
(“Spring Sleepeth”), ELEANOR 
DownincG (“Retribution”), MAuRICE 
V. Reipy (“An Irish Mother’s Rev- 
erie’), and J. CorSON MILLER 
(“Doorway of El Nino Perdido”), 
are old favorites. Of the others, 
FRANCES TAYLOR PATTERSON (“Cra- 
dle Song”) is a graduate of Trinity 
College, at present a member of the 
faculty of the English Department 
of Columbia University lecturing on 
Motion Pictures, a subject on which 
she has published two books; and 
RutH (Mrs. JoHN Hupson) MEr- 
RILL (“At Nightfall”) of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., is a recent convert to the 
Faith, one evidently imbued with an 
intuitive Catholicism. Her husband 
was a nephew of the well-known 
Father Hudson, Editor for many 
years of the Ave Maria. 
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The Economics of the Recovery Program. By Douglass V. Brown and Others. 
—The Future Comes. By Charles A. Beard and George H. E. Smith.—From Dante 
to Jeanne d’Arc. By Katherine Brégy.—Creative America. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
—Charles Lamb and His Contemporaries. By Edmund Blunden.—Thomas More. 
By Daniel Sargent.—John Henry Newman. By Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener.—The 
Great Tradition. By Granville Hicks.—Shorter Notices——Pamphlet Publications. 


The Economics of the Recovery Pro- 
gram. By Douglass V. Brown and 
Six Other Professors of Econom- 
ics at Harvard University. New 
York: Whittlesey House. $1.50. 

The Future Comes. A Study of the 
New Deal. By Charles A. Beard 
and George H. E. Smith. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
An adequate reason is not easy to 

find for the first of these volumes. 
It neither adds to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge nor affords positive 
guidance to those who are striving 
to lead the country out of the de- 
pression. The criticisms offered in 
papers three to six, inclusive, could 
probably be susiained in a few mi- 
nor instances, but most of them are 
either questionable or without a fac- 
tual basis. At any rate, they had 
all been made more than once be- 
fore this volume was born. Almost, 
if not quite, every paper betrays the 
addiction of its author to antiquat- 
ed, a priori, economic theory. 

This preconception is particular- 
ly manifest in the last and the first 
two papers. In “Economics Versus 
Politics,” Professor Taylor tells us 
that the first stages of recovery 
must be financed by increased in- 
vestment in capital goods, and advo- 
cates a form of laissez faire which 
differs only in degree from the dis- 


credited system which bears that 
name. The paper on “Depressions,” 
by Professor Schumpeter, presents 
this conclusion: “Our analysis leads 
us to believe that recovery is sound 
only if it does come of itself” (p. 
20). The implication for the Re- 
covery Program is unmistakable. 
Professor Chamberlin’s paper on 
“Purchasing Power” rejects the em- 
pirical fact which is a fundamental 
postulate of the Recovery Program; 
namely, that an inadequate distri- 
bution of purchasing power was the 
most effective cause of the depres- 
sion and that the removal of this 
evil is the primary condition not 
only of recovery but of reform. By 
implication, if not explicitly, Profes- 
sor Chamberlin shows that he still 
clings to the a priori theory that it 
is impossible to devote too much of 
the national income to saving and 
investment, and that general over- 
production is impossible. His anal- 
ysis of the “underconsumption 
argument” (pp. 32, 33) makes one 
wonder whether he has ever seen it 
authoritatively presented. At any 
rate, his picture of it is little better 
than a caricature. 

Probably the authors would dis- 
like the judgment that their produc- 
tion exemplifies merely destructive 
criticism. For the most part, how- 
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ever, it amounts to just that. “But 
it was no part of our plan,” say the 
authors in the Introduction, “to sug- 
gest measures of remedial policy... 
Analysis and criticism have their 
place quite independently of the 
existence or nature of alternative 
proposals.” This is a shirking of 
responsibility. The Seven Profes- 
sors of Harvard are not here en- 
gaged in an academic exercise. 
They are dealing with measures 
which vitally and critically affect 
the American people. They ought 
to have faced candidly the practical 
question: Should the present reme- 
dial policies be abandoned? If their 
answer would be “no,” they should 
have indicated clearly which ele- 
ments they would preserve and 
what substitutes they would offer 
for those discarded. If they believe 
that substantially all the National 
Industrial Recovery Act should be 
repealed they should have said so in 
unmistakable language and have of- 
fered an alternative policy, even 
though it were merely governmen- 
tal inaction and reliance upon the 
recuperative power of automatic 
economic forces. 

It is a great relief to turn from 
the aridities, futilities and pseudo- 
science of the volume just reviewed 
to the second work mentioned 
above. The latter presents an or- 
derly and comprehensive descrip- 
tion and interpretation of all the 
legislative and administrative acts 
of the Federal Government which 
constitute the Recovery Program, 
together with a brief history of 
them up to the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1933, and a running evaluation 
of their aims and efficacy. It is one 
of the most objective, convenient 
and intelligible of the many books 
that are now available on the “New 
Deal.” 


Not less valuable than the de- 
scriptive part of the volume is the 
interpretative chapter entitled, 
“Principles of the Recovery Pro- 
gram.” Significant short excerpts 
from the utterances of President 
Roosevelt, Donald Richberg and 
General Johnson, give us a very 
good idea of the spirit, the social 
principles and the economic philos- 
ophy that permeate and underlie 
the Recovery Program. The chap- 
ter closes with a summary of no less 
than ten “new things that mark or 
seem to mark a departure from the 
past.” Nevertheless the Program 
can at best “only be regarded as the 
beginning of a _ transition.” 

J. A. R. 


From Dante to Jeanne d’Arc. By 
Katherine Brégy. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $1.75. 
In the last analysis it is almost 

impossible for anyone but a Cath- 
olic to interpret with really sympa- 
thetic insight the life and mentality 
of the Middle Ages. Miss Brégy’s 
fervent faith, therefore, never ob- 
truded, but breathed like a perfume 
from the pages of these beautiful es- 
says, is their essentially vitalizing 
force. 

Her faith, however, is combined 
with great erudition and a high 
standard of scholarship. One may 
disagree with some of her opinions 
—the originally Christian character 
of the Grail legends is an instance 
where the present reviewer cannot 
follow her—but one cannot but ad- 
mire the vast amount of research 
that lies back of this little volume. 
Noteworthy also,. since the scholar 
must serve truth, is Miss Brégy’s re- 
fusal to whitewash the Middle Ages 
in toto, a tendency to which some 
Catholic enthusiasts are regrettably 
prone. If we are to protest effec- 
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tively against mere muckraking, we 
must avoid roseate distortions. 
Miss Brégy recognizes, for instance, 
the unmoral atmosphere of much 
medieval romance, and she does not 
evade the far from edifying facts 
concerning such a character as 
Eleanor of Aquitaine. True scholar- 
ship, moreover, draws its own con- 
clusions from the data. Miss 
Brégy’s independence of judgment 
is evident, to anyone acquainted 
with the documents relating to St. 
Joan of Arc, in her treatment of the 
testimony given at the Rehabilita- 
tion, testimony whose trustworthi- 
ness has been unwarrantably mini- 
mized, not merely by Bernard Shaw, 
but even by such experts as 
Quicherat. 

Finally, Miss Brégy is an artist, 

whose skill is shown, not only by 
the charm of her style, but also by 
the really amazing way in which she 
succeeds in arranging a mass of 
complex and confusing data, as in 
the stories of the Grail and of Tris- 
tram, into a coherent and highly in- 
teresting account. 
‘ While delighting the average in- 
telligent reader, this collection of 
essays, several of which were first 
printed in THe CatTHoLic Wor -p, 
will instruct him in medieval lore to 
an extent out of all proportion to 
the size of the book. The specialist 
will find therein new light, and a 
stimulus to further study. T. L. rR. 


Creative America. By Ludwig Lew- 
isohn. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.75. 

This anthology of American let- 
ters supplements the author’s high- 
ly praised volume of critical appre- 
ciation, Expression in America. It 
possesses a permanent importance 
as preserving for posterity the selec- 
tions which Mr. Lewisohn and his 
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school consider most deserving of 
immortality. Necessarily the selec- 
tions represent a point of view; but 
that point of view must be recog- 
nized as being at the present time a 
dominant one in many a literary 
and educational center. Those who 
do not share it will very naturally 
take exception to some of the ver- 
dicts passed by the editor both upon 
writers and upon passages. Yet one 
must not on that account withhold 
acknowledgment of the interest at- 
taching to this able résumé of three 
centuries of American literature, 
nor deny its significance as the ex- 
pression of a judgment fairly gen- 
eral in our era. 

A good leisurely “Introduction” 
explains the three principles em- 
ployed by the editor. He has at- 
tempted to view our literature in 
its totality, without prejudice 
against either the older or the 
younger authors; he has attempted 
to blend utmost severity with ut- 
most catholicity; he has arranged 
his specimens in groups, each group 
representing a common mood rath- 
er than a particular period. Finally 
he announces as his general stand- 
ard of excellence the blending of 
“veracity of substance” with “prob- 
ity of texture.” 

The volume includes almost 800 
pages; it is fully and conveniently 
indexed. It runs from John Win- 
throp and Cotton Mather to H. L. 
Mencken and Elmer Rice. In Sec- 
tion V., “Beyond Naturalism,” the 
editor does not lack the boldness to 
devote sixteen pages to Ludwig 
Lewisohn, the most favored writer 
in that section, Joseph Hergesheimer 
coming second with fourteen pages, 
and Eugene O’Neill third, with thir- 
teen. Willa Cather gets ten pages. 

It could of course hardly be 
charged against the editor, if Cath- 














olic writers were found to form but 
a small percentage of those quoted. 
Yet the question does suggest itself 
if, on the principles announced, the 
least worthy of the authors here in- 
cluded really deserve to be rated 
higher than, let us say, Father 
Tabb, Louise Imogen Guiney and 
Agnes Repplier. J. McS. 


Charles Lamb and His Contempo- 
raries. By Edmund Blunden. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

In these Clark Studies, delivered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, dur- 
ing 1932, Dr. Blunden gives a 
learned and leisurely study of the 
“very reasonable romantic,” Charles 
Lamb. That romantic is truly le 
mot juste one realizes more and 
more in retracing the story of 
Lamb’s picturesque eighteenth-cen- 
tury boyhood at the “Bluecoat 
School,” in the scent of Oriental ar- 
gosies which somehow sweetened 
the long drudgery of the East India 
House, and in his intimate connec- 
tion with the “new poetry” before 
he found his predestined work in 
the “new essay.” The self-sacrific- 
ing devotion to his sister and col- 
laborator, Mary, the recurrent 
shadow of madness, the creation of 
the immortal Elia and the long tale 
of his friendships—with Coleridge, 
Southey, Wordsworth, the Burneys, 
Hazlitt, Sheridan, Knowles, the 
early publisher Godwin and the lat- 
er publisher Moxon, to name but a 
few—round out a history unique 
in its persistent but never spectac- 
ular romanticism. 

We are indebted to Dr. Blunden 
for many quietly illuminating in- 
terpretations of a character far 
from easy to fathom: one of the 
most welcome being his disposal of 
the legend of Lamb’s exaggerated 
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and somewhat fatuous mildness— 
and one of the most surprising his 
suggestion that under the condi- 
tions of another age this man of in- 
finite reverence and “almost perfect 
sympathies” might have emerged 
as “a famous priest at Douai.” 
Who knows? In any case, so schol- 
arly and affectionate an apprecia- 
tion can scarcely fail to stimulate 
interest in this year’s centenary of 
Charles Lamb’s death. K. B. 


Thomas More. By Daniel Sargent. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 
Cool, clear-visioned, Thomas 

More weighed men and causes with 

judicial circumspection and with an 

unwavering eye to the claims of 
prudence and justice. The aura of 
romance has gathered about his 
name and yet he was the least ro- 
mantic of men. He resigned the 
chancellorship not on the romantic 
plea that in conscience he found the 
post untenable but on the very un- 
romantic ground that his health was 
poor. Even at the last when, his 
trial over and his condemnation pro- 
nounced, he made his superb decla- 
ration of faith, he acted on no ro- 
mantic impulse but at the behest of 
that most actual of things, his con- 
science, which was to him as to 
Newman, the voice of that most ac- 
tual of Beings, his God. He per- 
sonified that prudence which never 
descends to pusillanimity but can 
be transformed into a divine reck- 
lessness which yields all. He was 
just, charitable, restrained, equally 
eager for the things of the mind and 
of the spirit; he knew his own 
worth (as every genius does) but he 
walked beneath the admiring gaze 
of men with simplicity, dignity, and 
humbleness of heart. He kept the 

“last four things” ever in his 

thoughts until they became his fa- 
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miliars, and despite the labors of his 
difficult days his merriment grew 
all the brighter in the face of what 
were to him earth’s unrealities. 
This is the man whose career Mr. 
Sargent set out to recount and 
whose portrait he sought to paint. 
In the first aim he succeeded, bring- 
ing in some fresh material and in- 
terpreting established facts in the 
light of historical (and Catholic) 
truth. In the second aim his suc- 
cess is open to question for his 
More, except toward the end, is 
scarcely a three dimensional figure. 
He gives us a sketch, done with oc- 
casional insight and unfailing sym- 
pathy, but it remains a skefch. The 
charm of More’s personality is never 
completely realized; the color of a 
life which, for all its modesty and 
inwardness was lived against a vivid 
background, is missing. The style 
is stiff in a seeming effort to be sim- 
ple. Mr. Sargent’s More is a con- 
scientious study but neither in- 
spired nor inspiring. J.J. R. 


John Henry Newman. The Roman- 
tic, The Friend, The Leader. By 
Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D., 
Ph.D. Boston: Collegiate Press 
Corporation. $5.00. 

This latest contribution to New- 
man-lore does not come from the 
press as “just another life” of the 
great Cardinal. To begin with the 
title,—the author advisedly chooses 
“John Henry Newman” as an indi- 
cation that she wishes to portray 
not Newman the Cardinal, but New- 
man the man, revealing himself as 
Romantic, Friend and Leader. Not 


a chronological history of the great 
Oxford leader’s life such as Wilfrid 
Ward wrote, nor a biography writ- 
ten to support a given thesis such as 
Belloc might write, nor an interpre- 
tative memoir such as Bremond’s 
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and Reilly’s, Sister Mary Aloysi’s 
book is rather a finished and grad- 
ual revelation of Newman pictured 
from three most human aspects 
and, by frequent quotation, allowed 
to speak freely for himself. 

The words which occur most nat- 
urally in describing this work are 
“monumental” and “encyclopedic.” 
It is made particularly valuable by 
the exhaustive bibliographies sup- 
plied and should become a recog- 
nized source-book on Newman and 
his age. The volume pleases the 
eye by the beauty of its print and 
binding as much as it satisfies the 
mind by its careful cross reference 
index and thorough documentation. 

K. D. B. 


The Great Tradition. An Interpreta- 
tion of American Literature Since 
the Civil War. By Granville Hicks. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Hicks has “attempted to 
view American life of the industrial 
age as the artist might view it.” 
This statement, occurring near the 
end of the book, indicates the trend 
of its thought throughout. But one 
gets the impression, which persists, 
that the artist in this case is more 
concerned with the industrial age 
than with art. 

He begins with the heritage of the 
New England writers, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, who saw “the 
collapse of Puritan dogmatism” and 
heard “repeated cries for a national 
literature.” Their immediate liter- 
ary descendants, Aldrich, Stedman, 
Gilder, “remote from . . . American 
life . . . cast a fog of gentility over 
our literature.” The fog mingled 
with the smoke of industrialism, 
which stifled the literary aspirations 
of many. But in Whitman and 
Howells especially, America began 
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to find her voice. The novelists who 
followed, such as Frank Norris, 
“came to grips with the great eco- 
nomic and political movements” 
which were introducing vast, signifi- 
cant changes into the contemporary 
scene. These were “years of hope” 
for American letters; but the prom- 
ise was frustrated by the failure of 
the most promising writers of the 
period to see the implications of the 
social phenomena they dealt with. 
Then the “trumpet call” sounded. 
It was the tocsin of revolt, and the 
young intellectuals rushed upon the 
scene. They carried on the “revo- 
lutionary tradition” which, Mr. 
Hicks thinks, is “now firmly en- 
trenched in American literature.” 
The drift at present is definitely 
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FICTION AND PoETtrY: Within This 
Present, by Margaret Ayer Barnes 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50) is a very full and rich study 
of a Middle West family, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the war genera- 
tion. It is plentiful in personalities 
and interesting in plan; parts, in- 
deed, read like the currently popu- 
lar non-fiction designed to stir one’s 
memories of the past two decades. 
Quite evidently the author has de- 
voted much time to the research 
necessary for this photographic ac- 
curacy of background, but the real 
charm of her work lies rather in its 
creative talent and character con- 
sistency. Having inwardly con- 
gratulated Mrs. Barnes on her deli- 
cate handling of the O’Hara epi- 
sodes, and on her vigorous advocacy 
of the sacred bonds of Matrimony, 
and still more on the breadth and 
sympathy of her various allusions 
to Catholicism and the Church, we 
were all the more amazed and dis- 
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toward a proletariat literature. 
Opinion as to the merit of this 
book will vary, of course, with the 
reader’s point of view. As a com- 
mentary on tendencies in American 
life and letters it is informative and 
interesting. As a critical evaluation 
of important writers in America it 
is sometimes correct, no doubt, but 
misses the mark widely, we think, 
in several instances. As a study of 
social problems in America it has 
no solution to offer except the pro- 
gram of the anti-Christian forces of 
communism. As an interpretation 
of American literature it suffers 
chiefly from the author’s too narrow 
conception of the function of litera- 
ture and is too highly colored by his 
political philosophy. L. A. P. 


NOTICES 


appointed that she saw fit to include 
the distressing and misleading pas- 
sage about the Pauline Privilege. 

For those who love sea-stories 
The Bird of Dawning, by John Mase- 
field (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50) is a sea story they will 
surely love. It is a thrilling tale of 
adventure concerning the wreck of 
the clipper Blackgauntlet and the 
sixteen men who alone survived in 
an open boat, menaced by murder- 
ous seas, sharks, starvation, thirst 
and madness. Masefield knows hu- 
manity, and he knows the sea, and 
well does he know how to tell a tale, 
so this book is alive with accurate 
interpretation, and flavored with 
true brine. 

The Mother, by Pearl Buck (New 
York: The John Day Co. $2.50). 
Mrs. Buck has issued another very 
typical novel, more like The Good 
Earth than anything else she has 
written, though less comprehen- 
sive in scope. It is a remarkable 
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study of pagan motherhood in the 
person of a Chinese woman, name- 
less to the end, but nevertheless one 
of the most vividly drawn charac- 
ters in modern fiction. Some read- 
ers may find the book too earthy, 
too primitive, but for many others 
Mrs. Buck’s broad brush strokes 
paint an unforgettable picture. Her 
people display a vibrant simplicity, 
a simple solemnity greatly in con- 
trast with the nervous energy of 
their Western counterparts. They 
delight in toil and rest; they know 
throbs but not thrills; sorrow 
shakes their world like thunder and 
is borne with similar resignation. 
Much of power and wisdom lies 
within the gift of Mrs. Buck. 

“I have spent my life—my barren, 
barren life—using the ghosts of the 
dead to make ghosts of the living.” 
Such is Luella Teaswith’s summa- 
tion in Wilson Follett’s No More 
Sea (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.50) of what she has accom- 
plished as daughter, wife, mother, 
and grandmother. There is some 
very fine character delineation in 
this book, especially as regards 
Luella herself, but the working out 
of the story smacks a bit too much 
of fatalism, a fatalism all too 
strongly reminiscent of the old 
Greek tragedies. For Luella, the sea 
is Fate, and struggle as she may, 
she cannot escape its inexorable de- 
crees. Yet there is also a poetic, if 
terrible, justice in the final crushing 
of this woman who had so surely 
and firmly crushed the life of her 
own son by her selfish domination. 
On the whole, a satisfying book. 

Daniel Sargent’s poetical version 
of The Song of the Three Children 
(Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
$1.00), has been beautifully printed 
by hand at St. Dominic’s Press, 
Ditchling, Sussex; and even the 
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woodcuts and the paper are hand- 
made products of that unique com- 
munity of artists and artisans who 
have given the modern world so 
many needed lessons in fine indi- 
vidual craftsmanship, including the 
poems of that original singer, Hilary 
Pepler. Mr. Sargent’s verse has 
some of the naive simplicity and 
sincerity of Pepler’s, and if, like all 
work in the tradition of Words- 
worth’s theory, at times it becomes 
commonplace to the verge of the 
ridiculous, at others it achieves 
freshness and vigor and sometimes 
a sublimity in its modernization of 
the divine praises. Ananias, Misael, 
and Azarias little thought when they 
went into the furnace that they 
would be calling, through Mr. Sar- 
gent’s mouth, upon peasants, usu- 
rers and writers, and even upon 
“bankers and bolsheviks” to unite 
in singing God’s glory. No matter; 
it will be good for the bankers and 
bolsheviks, and all the others. In 
spite of the effort apparent under 
some of the medieval naiveté, the 
poem transmits the joyous glow of 
love and faith singing in the midst 
of flames. 

Some of us have longed for a col- 
lection of all Lewis Carroll’s verse 
in one volume. And here it is—The 
Collected Verse of Lewis Carroll 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50), a volume, containing all the 
verses he ever wrote—all, that is, 
that are known. We have the fa- 
miliar Walrus and Carpenter, Fa- 
ther William, the Duchess, the Mock 
Turtle; and the less familiar Snark, 
Jubjub Bird, Tottles, the Manlet 
with a gun, the Pig, the Barrister, 
Baker, Beaver and Bellman. Then 
also there are the songs from “Phan- 
tasmagoria,” from school and col- 
lege; there are numerous riddles, 
acrostics, poems written for special 














occasions, and in “Three Sunsets,” 
verses which reveal the heart often 
sad and much given to solemn 
thought which lay behind Lewis 
Carroll’s nonsensical and endearing 
humor. All in all, the book is a joy 
and a refreshment, and it is made 
doubly so by the illustrations of 
Sir John Tenniel, Arthur B. Frost, 
Henry Holiday, Harry Furniss and 
the author himself. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION: Dr. 
William A. Kelly’s Educational Psy- 
chology (Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.40) fulfills admi- 
rably—one is disposed to say, per- 
fectly—the purpose for which it 
was written. Bearing witness to 
the sound philosophy, the careful 
scholarship, the practical experience 
and the patient workmanship of its 
author, it will be of considerable 
utility to the college student, the 
teacher and professor, and the gen- 
eral reader interested in the very 
important subject of the psycholog- 
ical approach to educational prob- 
lems. On a scientific background, 
the author develops for us simply 
and exactly the principles, the facts 
and the technique needed by those 
who supervise the child’s mental 
and moral development. He adds 
exercises, supplementary readings, 
directions for tests. He is thorough- 
ly familiar with the bibliography of 
his subject and gives us what is best 
in both old and new. In fact it is 
not easy to think of anything that 
has been left out of this welcome 
addition to our educational litera- 
ture. 

In his recently published manual 
of Major Logic, Criteriology (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.75), 
Dr. Paul J. Glenn undertakes to dis- 
cuss Knowledge, Truth and Cer- 
tainty. Accepting calmly the neces- 
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sity of attempting to create nothing 
new, he aims nevertheless at a new 
fashion of restating old truths for 
the instruction of the serious stu- 
dent. The discussion of the ques- 
tions treated in this book is not 
child’s play and the author does not 
seek to amuse his readers; but he 
does his work so thoroughly that a 
mastery of his chapters will consti- 
tute a very satisfactory formation in 
this important section of philoso- 
phy. Logic is out of mode in the 
world at large just now,—to its 
shame and our regret. But we 
must not cease our efforts to have 
it cultivated. As the author says: 
“Let the student of Criteriology 
show the fruits of his training, and 
when his numbers are multiplied, 
we shall see a sharp decline in the 
reverent attention that is now paid 
to charlatans; we shall see a 
marked decrease in the number of 
stupid worshipers that are now to 
be found in the temples of Shaw, 
Steffens, Wells, Will Durant, Dr. 
Watson and many others.” 

As the general subject of his thir- 
teen lectures to the students of the 
University College of Cork, the dis- 
tinguished Capuchin Father James 
selected Life and Religion (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $1.75), and un- 
der this title discusses various as- 
pects of education, philosophy, sci- 
ence, character and holiness. To 
St. Augustine, St. Albertus Magnus 
and St. Thomas he gives a chapter 
each. The chapter on St. Augus- 
tine —a reprint from the Miscel- 
lanea Augustiniana—will seem to 
many the best part of the book. 
These pages are addressed to seri- 
ous men who appreciate clear rea- 
soning and plain speaking, the fruit 
of wide reading and deep, careful 
thinking. One who is shaping his 
philosophy of life or seeking an an- 
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swer to current problems will have 
to take into account the truths here 
proclaimed. Naturally enough the 
author feels he has by no means ex- 
hausted his subject and he promises 
a continuation of the present vol- 
ume. 

In his preface to Maundy Thurs- 
day (London: Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne. 3:s.6d.) the well-known 
French novelist, Francois Mauriac, 
tells us that he dreaded writing a 
book on the Blessed Eucharist, a 
theme, he adds, fit only for theolo- 
gians, doctors of the Church and 
saints. But knowing that many un- 
believers would read his book solely 
on the strength of his name, he de- 
cided to tell them what an ordinary 
Catholic believes about the mystery 
of the Blessed Sacrament. He 
quotes largely from the Sacred 
Scriptures, and from French writ- 
ers like Jacques Riviére, Eugénie de 
Guérin, the Abbé Perreyve, and St. 
Thérése of Lisieux. He writes of 
the pardon of sins in the Sacrament 
of Penance, answering the objection 
that Catholics are forgiven at little 
cost, to begin sinning all over again. 
He writes of the effects of Holy 
Communion, he _ describes’ the 
child’s first Communion, and the 
dying soul’s Viaticum. He com- 
ments on the Epistle and Gospel of 
the day, gives the meaning of the 
liturgical ceremonies, and shows 
the relation of Our Lady to the 
Eucharist. It is a book beautifully 
written and calculated to increase 
the devotion of Catholics, and win 
non-Catholics to the fold. 

Carefully put together by the au- 
thor and handsomely presented by 
the Bruce Publishing Co., Joseph 
Clayton’s Life of St. Anselm ($1.75) 
takes its place as a complete al- 
though brief sketch of this famous 
churchman and scholar. The au- 





thor—an Oxford man and a con- 
vert—follows Eadmer’s contempo- 
rary account, supplemented by the 
letters in Migne. He dwells more 
on the significance of the Archbish- 
op’s conflict with the Kings than 
with his claim to high scholarship. 
So far as we know, this is the most 
readable and reliable account of St. 
Anselm now available in English. 

In his translation and adaptation 
of the life of Pier Giorgio Frassati 
(London: Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne. 3:s.6d.) by Father Co- 
jazzi the editor of the Rivista dei 
Giovanni of Turin, Father Henry L. 
Hughes gives us an insight into the 
contemporary Catholic movement 
in Italy, and tells of the simple life 
of Frassati, a young university stu- 
dent, handsome, wealthy, charita- 
ble, a lover of outdoor sports, espe- 
cially mountain climbing, a zealous 
member of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, to which he devoted both 
time and money without stint. He 
died in 1925—he was only twenty- 
four—an inspiration to thousands 
of Italian youths, who come fre- 
quently to his tomb in his home vil- 
lage, on which is inscribed: “The 
purity of his life and his charitable 
deeds bear witness to his religious 
faith. Death transformed him into 
a living standard held aloft before 
the eyes of Christian youth.” 


Canon Law: In addition to the 
Code of Canon Law promulgated in 
1917, the Catholic theologian is 


‘ guided by various interpretations 


which appear from time to time in 
the Acta Apostolice Sedis and other 
publications, by decrees emanating 
from the Holy Father and by in- 
structions of the various Roman 
Congregations. To obviate the la- 
bor involved in preserving these 
enactments in the form in which 
































they are originally published, Fa- 
ther Stanislaus Woywood, O.F.M., 
has prepared his Canonical Decisions 
of the Holy See (New York: Joseph 
F. Wagner. $3.00), which includes 
four different groups of authorita- 
tive pronouncements: The Respon- 
siones issued by the Pontifical Com- 
mittee; the Responsiones of the Sa- 
cred Congregations on canonical 
matters; the Motu Proprios, De- 
crees and Instructions of the Holy 
Father and the Sacred Congrega- 
tions whereby the legislation of the 
Code is put into practice; and the 
decisions of the Sacred Penitentiary 
and the Sacred Roman Rota bear- 
ing on the elucidation of the Code. 
They have been carefully arranged 
and indexed; so that, as one may 
instantly see, this is a valuable and 
practical aid to the student and the 
theologian. The one defect which 
we have noted is the failure to date 
the final compilation so precisely 
that in the future those who are 
searching for decrees more recent 
than the present collection will 
know just at what point to begin 
the search. 

Dr. Louis H. Nau, Professor of 
Moral Theology and Canon Law in 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Cin- 
cinnati, has written his Manual on 
the Marriage Laws of the Code of 
Canon Law (New York and Cincin- 
nati: Frederick Pustet Co. $3.00) 
as a practical guide for priests hav- 
ing the cure of souls. He deals with 
marriage as a sacramental contract, 
betrothal, the banns, the impedi- 
ments, matrimonial consent, canon- 
ical form, the dissolution and con- 
validation of marriage, the rights of 
Church and State, eugenics and 
sterilization. He has incorporated 
into his text the many authentic de- 
cisions on disputed points of law 
given the past decade by the Com- 
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mission for the Interpretation of the 
Code, and has made use of the re- 
vised editions of canonists like Cap- 
pello, De Becker, Gasparri and 
Wernz. 


MISCELLANEOUS: In a delightful 
introduction to his book Escape 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50) Major Yeats-Brown muses on 
the various meanings of the word 
“escape” and tells us how he came 
to choose the various excerpts in- 
cluded in the present volume. “We 
are all escapers, men, women and 
children . . . Reading this book is 
an escape.” Familiar with the Bib- 
lical escapes, he nevertheless, but 
for a few extracts, omits citations 
from the Scripture, leaving it to his 
readers to search for the other 
stories themselves. His nine hun- 
dred pages include perhaps twenty- 
five different tales, all of them 
quoted from the original, the best 
being the story of the “Tunnellers 
of Holzminden” which fortunately 
runs to nearly a hundred pages. 
Casanova’s story is long, but rather 
wearisome. Jack Sheppard is here 
and De Quincey, illustrating two 
very different sorts of “escape.” 
Some of the longer tales might have 
been cut without notable loss. The 
series of “Narrow Shaves” from Dr. 
Watts’ Remarkable Events in the 
History of Man includes the story 
of Thomas Paine’s escape from the 
guillotine, in the days of Robes- 
pierre, due to the fact that the door 
of his cell opened outward. 

From time to time within recent 
years there have been published ac- 
counts of the chivalrous and merci- 
ful deeds which relieved the cruelty 
of war, when foemen helped foemen 
in distress. Aroused by this, a 


critic on the staff of the Frankfiirter 
Zeitung, Dr. 


Bernhard Diebold, 
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conceived the happy idea of invit- 
ing the inhabitants of all countries 
to contribute information about 
outstanding deeds of kindness dur- 
ing the Great War. Book of Good 
Deeds, 1914-1918 (New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart. $2.00) is the result. 
It is a collection of tales which do 
credit to the underlying humanity 
of our nature; and should help to 
render war more than ever distaste- 
ful and absurd. One would have to 
be wholly heartless to resist the ap- 
peal of these stories, many of them 
confirmed by evidence which makes 
their historical character undeni- 
able. It is a comforting book. 
The twenty-third volume of the 
United States Catholic Historical 
Society’s Records and Studies con- 
tains three interesting chapters of 
American Church history. Father 
Talbot in his “Torture Trail of St. 
Isaac Jogues” tells of his successful 
attempt last year to identify the 
various steps of Father Jogues’ 
journey (August 1-14, 1632) from 
Three Rivers to Ossernenon by way 
of Lake George and Lake Cham- 
plain. Dr. Guilday of the Catholic 
University writes of the official visit 
of the Papal Nuncio, Archbishop 
Bedini, to the United States in 1853- 
1854, a visit that occasioned many 
anti-Catholic attacks in press and 
pulpit, as well as uprisings and riots 
in many cities. While the Arch- 
bishop was courteously received by 
the government, official aloofness 
and evident unwillingness to pro- 
tect an accredited envoy was point- 
ed out at the time by Catholic and 
non-Catholic writers. Father Con- 
lon treats of Catholicism in New 
Netherland from 1609 to 1664. 
Catholics were few, because the 
dominant Dutch Reformed Church 
did not encourage them to settle in 
the colony, and forbade the public 
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practice of Catholicism. The rela- 
tions of the Dutch with the French 
were at first friendly. Later on they 
became suspicious and distrustful, 
because of their hatred of Catholi- 
cism. 

Of late—and this really means 
much too late—there has spread a 
rather general recognition of the 
possibility of learning the essen- 
tials of liturgical Latin without 
“wading through” a whole classical 
course. This is no disparagement of 
the value of the classics, but merely 
a realistic sense of the actual facts. 
Many who have to read, or who 
would like to read, the Liturgy are 
unable for one reason or another to 
give time and labor to the precious 
and interesting study of Latin in its 
higher forms. Many therefore have 
been hampered and some even total- 
ly repelled, because the sole ap- 
proach to the knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the Liturgy has been 
through the traditional textbooks 
provided for the ordinary course of 
Latin in the high school. To such 
as these the present book of A. M. 
Scarre’s, An Introduction to Liturgi- 
cal Latin (Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. $2.00)—not the first to 
be sure but among the most prac- 
tical—comes as a real boon. It is 
small and simple, yet for its pur- 
pose adequate; and as an introduc- 
tion to better knowledge of the Lit- 
urgy will be of value not only to the 
laity but to more than a few reli- 
gious. 

Not only in the interest of Cath- 
olic literature generally but also in 
our own personal interst, do we re- 
joice in the announcement of a pos- 
sible cumulative volume, 1930-1933, 
of the Catholic Periodical Index, con- 
tingent however upon the required 
support. We hope that because of 
the need for it and of its technical 

















excellence it will not meet the fate 
of so many Catholic ventures and be 
allowed to die for lack of adequate 
help. Even in these hard times 
there are things too valuable to be 
dispensed with and we bespeak for 
the Index and its gallant sponsor, 
the Catholic Library Association, 
our readers unstinted support. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The 
project of providing Studies in Com- 
parative Religion in forty compact 
thirty-two page essays, eventually 
to constitute five volumes of eight 
essays each, is worthy of the record 
established by the Catholic Truth 
Society. To No. 1, the Introduction, 
noted in our January issue, have 
now been added No. 10, Babylonia 
and Assyria, by Pére Condamin, S.J., 
the ‘great Oriental scholar, and 
Semitic Religions, by Dr. J. M. Bar- 
ton,. Professor of Sacred Scripture 
at St. Edmund’s College, Ware. 
They indicate the value of the se- 
ries and claim the gratitude of the 
busy man who would know some- 
thing of this deeply interesting sub- 
ject. Lovers of the Epistles of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, will 
find Rev. T. O’Donohue’s sketch of 
St. Paul very readable and helpful 
background material. The vitality 
of the Faith in England and the vi- 
brant quality of her confessors and 
martyrs find interesting expression 
in St. Edmund, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by Dom Maurice Bell, 
O.S.B., The Martyrs of Oxfordshire, 
by Students of Heythrop College, 
and Blessed Richard Langhorne, by 
Margaret Blundell. Father Em- 
manuel d’Alzon, the Founder of the 
Augustinians of the Assumption, is 
presented by Andrew Beck, A.A., as 
one of the three men who played 
major parts in the Catholic revival 
in France in the nineteenth century. 
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Because By Thy Holy Cross, by 
Fflorens Roch, ranks high as a 
manifestation of the Catholic move- 
ment to restore drama to its ancient 
and honorable place as “the hand- 
maid of religion.” This “Lenten 
Play” is telling in its portrayal of 
the natural and the supernatural 
and lends itself easily to reproduc- 
tion by amateur groups (London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 5 cents 
each). 

The effort to re-associate drama 
with religion is crystallized in The 
Catholic Dramatic Movement, di- 
rected by Rev. Mathias Helfen (Mil- 
waukee, 1511 West Wisconsin Ave- 
nue). The output of the “Move- 
ment” is not strictly religious, as 
the four-act comedy of John Kyte— 
One Good Turn (50 cents) — wit- 


nesses. The Light of Lourdes (35 
cents), the story of Bernadette 
Soubirous told dramatically by 


Helen M. McCabe, however, offers a 
supernatural theme through which 
the grace of God plays and wins to 
Faith both the simple and the skep- 
tic (details for effective reproduc- 
tion are supplied), and in The Sa- 
cred Mysteries, by Father Helfen, we 
find a true revival of the Mystery 
Play. Learning and dramatic 
sense combine in a convincing sym- 
bolism and details for presentation 
are carefully worked out; neverthe- 
less the parts are heavy and difficult 
in spots, requiring more mature and 
tried actors than other publications 
emanating from The Catholic Dra- 
matic Movement (50 cents). 

In The Cenacle of Remembrance 
the events of the Passion of Our 
Lord are rehearsed by participants 
and onlookers. The liturgical 
chants of Holy Week are inter- 
woven with the dialogue very effec- 
tively. As this “Passion Play” of 
Rev. Peter Moran, C.S.P., is espe- 
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cially dedicated to the use of Semi- 
narians and Collegians, the charac- 
ters are the men who were, after 
all, the spokesmen in the Gospel 
story. Right Rev. Msgr. John M. 
Wolfe, Ph.D., S.T.D., gives a most 
interesting and inspiring account of 
the origin and development of the 
Catholic Youth Organization in the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque under the 
striking title, Catholic Action in Ac- 
tion. The Ethics of Birth Control, 
by Rev. Dominic Pruemmer, O.P., 
states clearly, directly and convinc- 
ingly the principles and remedies 
which apply to this great moral and 
social evil. Two more pamphlets 
have been added to the Prayer Book 
Series, Prayers to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and a Novena to the Sacred 
Heart, the latter containing, besides 
the special, many general prayers. 
The cover design is a novel one for 
this type of publication, solid colors 
on which a centered picture in black 
and white stands out effectively. 
The Children’s Pamphlet Series has 
been enriched by one on The Holy 
Ghost—God of Love, in which a dif- 
ficult subject has been well-handled 
by Father Dooley, S.V.D. (New 
York: The Paulist Press, 5 cents 
each). 

The Catholic Mind of December 
22d offered a timely “Christmas 
Sermon”; an analysis by Rev. Jo- 
seph Keating, S.J., of “Anglican- 
ism,” and “A Son’s Experiences” of 
early religious training of an inte- 
grating type well worth the study of 
parents. “The Divine Romance of 
Marriage,” by Rev. Ignatius Cox, 
S.J., offers a concept, complete, 
practical and sublime, of “a great 
Sacrament... in Christ and in the 
Church,” while “A Parish Codper- 
ative Apartment for Homeless 
Women” shows a workable experi- 
ment in Christian charity worthy of 
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The con- 
tent of the January 22d issue gives 
“A Papal Sermon” delivered by our 
Holy Father to the four hundred 
unemployed pilgrims from Eng- 


imitation (January 8th). 


land, Scotland and Ireland; an 
enlightening article on the “Recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia,” by Rev. 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., and an in- 
teresting account of “The Musical 
Compositions of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori.” Economic Recovery, “In 
the Light of Catholic Principles,” 
enunciated by Pope Pius XI., is 
discussed by Rev. Aloysius Hogan, 
S.J., with special reference to the 
“Recovery” program in the United 
States (New York: The America 
Press, 5 cents each). 

In his customary beguiling story 
form, Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., ex- 
plains how and why Confession is a 
Joy, a bountiful gift from the Giver 
of all good gifts, little appreciated 
and not used to the fullness of its 
power (10 cents). The name of 
Guy de Fontgalland has been cou- 
pled with that of the canonized 
Teresa of Lisieux for popular ap- 
peal. The reason for this appeal is 
well brought out in Rev. Raymond 
J. O’Brien’s sketch of A Boy Who 
Loved Jesus (5 cents). Sister Marie 
Emmanuel, in the story of The 
Flowering Tree (5 cents), depicts 
the “happy choice” of the religious 
life (St. Louis: The Queen’s Work). 

The ever-fascinating theme of 
conversion is developed with clear 
logic and unfailing charity in The 
Conversion of an Episcopal Nun, by 
Cecilia M. Hatfield (Brooklyn: In- 
ternational Catholic Truth Society, 
5 cents). Besides carrying reports 
of considerable achievements, the 
Official Report of the Catholic Cen- 
tral-Verein of America offers much 
food for thought in the matter of 
harnessing youth to the program of 




















Catholic Action (St. Paul: Wan- 
derer Printing Press). Suggestions 
for Community programs for ren- 
dering fruitful the enforced leisure- 
time of youth are assembled, with 
‘a forceful introduction by Clinch 
Calkins, under the title, Youth Never 
Comes Again (New York: The Com- 
mittee on Unemployed Youth). The 
excellent work done for self-sup- 
porting girls and women through 
their Catholic Center and Boarding 
Home in St. Louis is attractively 
presented in The Queen’s Daughters’ 
Home Association. Information con- 
cerning the origin and extent of the 
Association may be found in the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Queen’s Daughters (St. Louis: 3730 
Lindell Boulevard). International 
Conciliation for November treats of 
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“War Debts” in articles by Harry 
D. Gideonse and Irving Brant. The 
December issue is devoted to con- 
sideration of “Armament Manufac- 
ture and Trade,” while in that of 
January 8th “Relations Between 
Cuba and the United States” and 
“Relations Between Central Amer- 
ica and the United States” are de- 
scribed by Juan Andres Literas and 
Dana G. Munro respectively. The 
usual index of the “Documents for 
the Year” is provided (New York: 
405 West 117th St. 5 cents for sin- 
gle copies). Patriotism, Ltd., an 
extraordinary “exposure of the war 
machine” and the insidious and 
iniquitous methods of the traffick- 
ers in armaments is put out by the 
Union of Democratic Control of 
London. 
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